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INTEODUC^'iON 

Siirop«oii  ThmariM  of  ih$  Drama  is  an  at^mpt  to  set  before  the  reader  the  derel- 
opment  of  the  theory  of  dramatic  techniqiie^'^  Europe  from  Aristotie  to  the  present 
♦faiM».  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  select  Bi^h  texts  and  parts  of  texts  as  have  been 
IpihMiiHAl  in  shaping  the  technical  form  A  plays.  Sometimes  this  doctrine  i^pears 
as  criticism  of  particular  woriffl,  sometimes  as  tlie  playwright's  own  theory  of  his 
art,  and  sometfanes  as  a  liistory,  a  summing  up  of  the  dramatic  products  of  a  par- 
ticular epoch.  \ 

Hie  texts  I  have  selected  are  arranged/ according  to  countries,  and  generally  in 
duonological  order,  so  that  the  whole  yoiume,  texts  and  preliminary  historical  re- 
marks taken  togetlier,  will  furnish  the  r^iader  an  idea  of  the  changes  in  dramatic 
technique  as  they  were  gradually  introduce  from  country  to  country,  ixA  century 

to  century.  / 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  choose  from  tiie  vast  amount  of  material  exactfy  wliat 
theories  were  most  important,  and  reject  ^at  were  foreign  to  my  pre-conceived  idea, 
for  I  have  tried  to  include  only  the  theoriibs  of  dramatic  form,  and  not  venture  into 
tlK  fields  of  ethics  and  esthetics.  This  ^ras,  of  course,  an  knpossibie  task,  because 
the  technique  of  no  true  art  is  separable  from  etliical  and  esthetic  considerations.  It 
was  Inevitable  that  in  tlie  greater  part  of'tlie  writings  I  was  called  upon  to  consider, 
there  should  be  constant  reference  to  the  purely  psychological  side  of  dramatic  art, 
and  to  tiie  moral  intient  and  influence.  However,  as  it  was  out  of  tlie  question  to 
she  space  in  a  book  the  siae  of  the  present  one,  to  any  of  the  exclusively  esthetic  or 
moral  disquisitions  on  the  subject,  I  have  contented  myself  with  including  tiieories 
dealing  primarily  with  dramatic  structure.  But  It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  tliese, 
VtMBX^  to  a  constant  tendency  on  the  part  of  theorists  to  enter  into  the  moral  side  of 
the  drama:  from  Aristotle  to  Bernard  Stiaw  tliere  is  a  **  scliool "  of  dramatic  critics 
which  demands  that  tiie  drama  shall  shape  the  morals  and  manners  of  men;  to  these 
critics,  morality  is  Itself  a  part  of  their  theory  of  the  form.  To  Dumas  fils,  for 
instance,  it  is  the  end  of  the  drama,  its  excuse  for  existence.  I  have  naturally  allowed 
these  critics  to  speak  for  tiiemselves,  and  not  attempted  to  select  from  among  their 
ntterimces  the  passages  dealing  exclusively  with  dramatic  form  in  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  estheticians  —  like  Hegel  and  Croce  —  have  no  place  in  my  scheme, 
for  to  include  them  meant  the  inclusion  of  the  psychologists:  it  is  only  a  step  from 
estlietics  to  psychology,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  the  interesting,  but  —  from 
niy  pohit  of  view  hardly  pertinent  —  lxM>ks  of  Gustave  Le  Bon  and  Henri  Bergson, 
to  mention  but  two  modem  writers. 

The  texts  in  the  present  collection  are  culled  from  many  sources.  First  is  the  work 
of  the  critics  pure  and  simple.  Lessing,  Coleridge,  Haalitt,  Sarcey,  are  typical  critics 
of  this  class.  Hien  there  are  the  more  philosophical  critics  who  have  attempted  to 
compile  more  or  less  formal  treatises:  Aristotle,  Horace,  Scallger,  tlie  Abb6  d*Aubig- 
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nac,  Boileau,  Preytag.  Iii  a  thin  class  are  the  dramatists  tfaemselyesy  who  tell  hoi 
they  write  plays,  or  how  plays  ougilt  to  be  written:  Lope  de  Vega,  Comeille,  Molifc 
Farquhar,  Goldoni,  Diderot,  Zola^  Bernard  Shaw.  The  fourth  class  consists  of 
more  or  less  general  matter  contr)'i>uted  by  dramatists,  dramatic  critics,  or  men  of 
letters  generally  who  have  turned  tlK>}r  attention  to  dramatic  theory  —  as  for  instance^ 
SebiUet,  Cervantes,  Sir  Philip  Sidi/ry,  Saint-Eyremond,  Rymer,  Samuel  JcAxdbojs 
Addi&on,  Goethe,  Wagner,  Charles  LuS^b,  and  Bruneti^re. 

Why  European  theories?  I  had  at  Acst  intended  to  use  the  title  World  Thsoriei 
of  the  Drama,  but  I  freely  confess  that  la  remarls:  of  Mr.  Joel  Ellas  Spingarn's  dis- 
suaded me.  He  said  that  World  TheortS  might  do  very  well  for  a  while,  but  that 
probably  in  a  few  years,  when  we  shall  imow  more  about  the  drama  of  the  world 
than  we  now  do,  the  title  Would  be  misleaaing.  European  Tkeoriee  of  the  Drama  U, 
however,  a  collection  of  the  most  signiftcflunt  theories  that  have  influenced  the  drama 
of  our  own  civilisation.,  In  a  volume  ot^this  sort  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  dramas  of  the  East,  of  Ri^ia,  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  of  the' 
United  States,  or  of  South  America.  The  drama  of  Japan  and  China,  and  that  of 
India,  has  exerted  no  influence. at  all  upon  that  of  Europe;  the  Russian  drama  — 
originally  an  off-shoot  of  French  dram&V-is  only  beginning  to  be  known  abroad. 
Ibsen  and  Strindberg  are  of  course  imposing  figures,  and  Ibsen  in  particular  has 
put  his  impress  upon  European  drama,  Uut  the  movement,  school,  or  tradition,  in 
which  he  is  a  link,  is  not  of  sufficient  impovtance  to  warrant  the  inclusion  here  of  any 
theory  of  his  art,  especially  as  he  himself  was  little  inclined  to  formulate  such  a  theory. 

Possibly  a  few  words  of  justification  for, not  including  American  dramatic  theories 
may  not  be  amiss.  The  principal  reason,' for  this  is  that  —  until  recent  years,  at 
least  —  there  has  been  no  consistentiy  developed  American  drama.  The  Americas 
theater  has  been  dominated  from  the  first  by  English  and  French  plays,  and  were  I 
to  introduce  the  few  American  theories  of  the  drama,  I  should  have  to  place  them 
under  France  and  England.  There  has  been  much  good  dramatic  criticism  in  this 
country:  Poe,  Lowell,  and  Irving,  wrote  with  discernment  on  the  subject,  but  it  cap- 
not  be  said  that  they  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  native  drama;  the  drama- 
tists—  Boucicault,  Bronson  Howard,  and  later  Augustus  Thomas,  William  Gillette^ 
and  Clyde  Fitch  —  have  chatted  interestingly  about  Uieir  art;  and  the  dramatic 
critics  —  Brander  Matthews,  William  Winter,  Henry  Austin  Clapp,  and  others  — 
have  contributed  intelligent  and  valuable  matter  to  the  subject;  but  in  spite  of  this 
activity,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  devoting  part  of  this  volume  to  America. 

My  acknowledgments  for  aid  in  complUng  European  Theories  of  the  Drama  are 
numerous.  It  was  inevitable  that  I  should  enlist  the  services  of  publishers,  trans- 
lators, and  others  in  the  rather  formidable  task  I  had  undertaken.  Among  the  many 
who  have  offered  helpful  advice,  I  must  mention  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  Mr.  Clayton 
Hamilton,  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  Mr.  Archibald  Henderson,  Mr.  Joel  Elias 
Spingam,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  and  Mr.  Lander  MacClintock. 
My  translators  have  considerably  lightened  the  burden  I  had  at  first  imposed  upon 
myself;  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  given  me  by  Miss  Mildred  Rogers, 
Mr.  Lander  MacClintock,  Mrs.  Ida  Treat  O'Neil,  Mr.  Hatcher  H.  Hughes,  Mrs. 
Winifred  Ayres  Hope,  Mr.  August  Odebrecht,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Stewart  MacClintodc, 
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Mr.  Hobart  C  Chatfleld-Taylor,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Hav^en,  Mr.  WilUam  T.  Brewster. 
For  permission  to  re-print  matter  from  books  and/articles,  I  wisii  to  thanlL  Messrs. 
MacmiUan  of  London  and  Mew  York,  Hougliton,  diilflin  and  Co.*  Little,  Brown  and 
Co,  The  Yale  Uniyersitjr  Press,  Longmans  Gireen  and  Co.,  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  Duffield  &  Co.,  Mr.  Paul  H.  Reynolds,  ^bodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  Small,  Maynard 
h  Co.,  and  Brentano's. 

In  almost  every  case  I  have  been  able  to  secure  the  best  published  translations  of 
standard  and  classic  worlcs,  but  when  tids  wiis  out  of  tlie  question  I  liaye  had  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  using  the  next  b«Bt,  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  modify 
tliem  after  referring  to  the  original,  and  in  exceptional  instances,  to  make  use  —  with 
fun  permission  —  of  a  phrase  from  the  unqjbtainable  standard  translation. 

For  c«mTenicncc*  sake  I  Imve  modernise^  the  spelling  throughout  and  at  least  at- 
tempted to  standardise  such  matters  as  pul):rtuation,  paragri^hlng,  and  capitalisation. 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  use  in  most  cases  ^e  original  titles  of  plays  and  boolcs. 

In  brief,  St  is  my  intention  to  set  before;  the  reader  not  an  absolutely  literal  re- 
print of  texts,  no  matter  how  corrupt  or  i|icomprehensible  they  may  be,  but,  wliile 
preserving  the  thought  of  the  writer  intactt—so  far  as  it  is  strictly  germane  to  the 
subject  —  to  present  it  in  the  most  interesting  form  possible. 

/  Bauett  H.  Claex. 

March  88,  1918.  4 

New  York  Ci^. 
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EUROPEAN  THEORIES  OF  THE  DRAMA 


GREEK  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM 


With  the  exception  of  the  more  or  less 
fragmentary  PoeUct  of  Aristotle  there  is 
Tciy  little  in  Greek  literature  touching 
upon  the  subject  of  dramatic  theory. 
What  we  possess  are  (1)  quotations  from 
Greek  writers  like  Theophrastus  (in  tlie 
Art  Orammaiiea  of  Diomedes),  and  from 
Greek  dramatists  (in  The  Deipnotophiatt 
of  Atiienens) ;  (S)  passages  from  Aris- 
tophanes; and  (3)  works  or  fragments  of 
a  more  general  character,  of  such  writers 
as  Plato  and  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus; 
and  (4)  the  Scho]ia»  or  commentaries  on 
the  dramatists. 

Of  dramatic  criticism  proper  there  is 
nothing  either  in  Plato  or  Aristophanes; 
Plato's  Bepublie,  Phadrut,  Ian,  Laws, 
and  other  dialogues  contain  a  good  deal 
on  the  subject  of  poetry,  and  much  on 
dramatic  poetry,  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  philosopher  is  concerned 
rather  with  tne  moral  and  philosophic 
than  the  purely  literarf  and  dramatic  as- 
pects. Aristophanes'  Frogs  in  particu- 
lar, Is  full  of  dramatic  criticism  of  an 
indirect  kind,  but  is  neither  so  objective 
nor  so  organized  as  to  entitle  it  to  seri- 
ous consideration  as  a  distinct  theory  of 
the  drama.  It  is  only  by  inference  that 
the  student  may  form  any  definite  idea 
of  Aristophanes'  esthetic  ideals.  In  M. 
Egger's  indispensable  Hiatoire  de  la 
Critique  ehez  U$  Grec$  there  is  quoted  a 
passage  attributed  to  Antiphanes  on 
tragedy  and  comedy.    Another  short  pas- 


sage, attributed  to  Simylus,  practically| 
completes  the  list. 

It  was  impossible  to  formulate  any 
considerable  body  of  dramatic  theory  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  great  dramatic 
epoch  ushered  in  by  iEi^ylus,  so  that 
the  absence  of  any  such  work  as  the 
Poetict  during  that  period  is  not  sur- 
prising, Aristotle  had  before  him  the 
masterpieces  of  his  country  and  was  able 
to  formulate  a  complete  body  of  doctrine. 
While  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  he 
was  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  not 
knowing  the  literature  of  at  least  one 
other  nation  besides  his  own,  it  is  doubly 
fortunate  that  so  well-balanced  a  philos- 
opher should  have  happened  at  the  right 
time  to  smn  up  the  dramatic  theory  of 
the  age  which  immediately  preceded  him. 

Of  the  rhetoricians  and  grammarians 
who  followed  Aristotle,  of  the  g^eat 
mass  of  Scholia  on  the  tragedians  and 
Aristoplianes,  there  is  very  little  to  be 
said.  Most  of  the  commentators  were 
concerned  almost  altogether  with  ques- 
tions of  philology,  grammar,  and  the 
more  formal  aspects  of  the  drama. 
Much  later,  Plutarch — in  his  Compari- 
ton  of  ArUtophanet  and  Menander  — 
turns  to  the  drama,  but  his  remarks  are 
applicable  mainly  to  the  moral  and  stylis- 
tic side.  Athenseus  (in  the  third  century 
A.D.)  did  no  more  than  collect  passages 
from  earlier  writers,  some  few  of  which 
are  concerned  with  the  drama. 
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ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle  was  born  at  Stagira  in  the 
year  384  b.  c.  The  most  trustworthy 
biographical  account  of  his  life  is  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  Epistle 
on  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle:  **  Aris- 
totle was  the  son  of  Nichomachus,  who 
traced  back  his  descent  and  his  art  to 
Machaon,  son  of  Esculapius;  his  mother 
being  Phestis,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
those  who  carried  the  colony  from  Chal- 
cis  to  Stagira.  He  was  born  in  the 
99th  Olympiad  in  the  archonship  at 
Athens  of  Dk>trephes  (384-383),  three 
years  before  Demosthenes.  In  the  ar- 
chonship of  Polyaelus  (367-366),  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,   he   came   to   Athens,   and   having 


joined  Plato,  spent  twenty  years  with 
him.  On  the  death  of  Plato  (May 
347),  in  the  archonship  of  Theopb- 
ilus  (348-347)  he  departed  to  Her- 
mias,  tyrant  of  Atameus  and,  after  three 
years'  stay,  during  the  archonship 
of  Eubulus  (345-344;  he  moved  to 
Mitylene,  whence  he  went  to  Philip  of  ' 
Macedon  in  the  archonship  of  Pythoaotus 
(343-343),  and  spent  eight  years  with 
him  as  tutor  of  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  Philip  (336),  in  the  archonship 
of  Eurenetus  (335-334),  he  returned  to 
Athens  and  kept  a  school  in  the  Lyceum 
for  twelve  years.  In  the  thirteenth,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  (June  333),  In  the 
archonship   of   Cephisodorus    (333-333), 
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,  hAving  departed  to  Chalcis,  be  died  of 
diseoiie  (3ii),  after  a  life  of  three-and- 
slxty  years." 

Thi  Po€tic9  (or,  TA«  Poetic,  according 
to  the  translation  of  tlie  present  version) 
of  Aristotle  is  the  earliest  critical  trea- 
tise extant  dealing  with  dramatic  prac- 
tice and  theory.  Besides  being  a  sum- 
minj^up  of  the  first  great  age  of  dra- 
matic activity,  it  has  exercised  incalcul- 
able influence  over  tlie  dramatists  of  all 
Eoropean  and  many  other  nations. 
Tliere  are  few  if  any  important  contri- 
botioiis  to  dramatic  theory  and  criticism 
which  fail  to  tnlce  account  of  the  worlc, 
but  owing  to  its  obviously  incomplete 
foiin,  the  many  corrupt  portions  of  the 
text,  its  compact  and  elliptical  stvle,  it 
has  been  constantly  misinterpreted,  mis- 
quoletl,  and  misuncierstood.  The  famous  ' 
Unities,  the  terms  **  Imitation  **  and 
"Purgation,**  have  in  particular  proved 
troubksome  to  the  Italian  critics  of  the 
Renaissance  and  to  their  followers  in 
France.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  annotated  editions,  with 
copious  notes  and  explanatory  matter, 
have  gone  far  to  clear  up  the  misunder- 
standing. Among  the 'recent  Enfflisb  edi- 
tions, the  most  significant  is  S.  H.  Butch- 
er's ATutotle*$  Theory  of  Poetry  and 
Pin^  Art,  containing  the  original  text,  a 
translation*  and  a  commentary. 

Mliile  Aristotle  based  his  treatise  upon 
the  Greelc  poets  with  whose  worlc  he  was 
acquainted,  his  general  premises  and  his 
conclusions  are  in  tlie  main  applicable  to 
drama  in  generaL  Although  there  was 
an  abridged  version  of  the  Poetics  extant 
in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  it  cannot  prop- 
er!}' be  maintained  to  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance until  1498,  when  Giorgio  Valla 
Sttblished  at  Venice  a  Latin  translation  of 
;  This  was  followed  by  the  Greclt  text. 
Id  the  Aldine  Rhslore*   Grcfci    (1508). 


From  that  time  forward,  the  text  was 
translated  into  the  vernacular,  com- 
mented upon,  and  criticised;  its  influence 
was  soon  to  iiecome  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, not  only  in  It^y,  but  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England. 

Editions: 

Among  the  many  hundred  editions  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only 
a  few.  Practically  all  tlie  emendations, 
commentary,  and  theory  of  earlier  edi- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  I.  BywalcKs 
Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  (text, 
translation,  and  notes,  Oxford,  1909),  and 
in  S.  H.  Butcher*8  Aristotle's  Theory  of 
Poetry  and  Fine  Art  (wi\h  text  of  the 
Poetics,  translation,  bibliography,  and 
commentary,  4th  edition,  revised,  Lon- 
don, 1911).  Briefer  editions  —  transla- 
tion and  notes  only  —  are  Aristotle's 
Treatise  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetic,  trans- 
lated, with  analysis  and  exainlnation 
questions,  by  Theodore  Buckley  (Bohn 
edn  London,  1914);  A.  O.  Pricicard, 
Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  (London, 
1891) ;  and  Lane  Cooper,  Aristotle  on  the 
Art  of  Poetry  (Boston,  191S). 

On  Aristotle  and  his  works: 
Notes,  etc.  in  above  editions. 

Andr6  Dader,  La  Po4tique  tradnite  en 
Francois,  avee  des  remarques  critiques  I 
(Paris,  1699).  I 

Charles   Batteux,  Les  Qnatre  Po^tiqueem 
d'Aristote,  d* Horace,  de  Vida,  de  Des-^ 
pr^aux,  avec  les  traductions  et  des  re- 
marques (Paris,  1771). 

George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  Criti- 
cism, vol.  1  (New  York,  1900). 

J.  E.  Splngarn,  A  History  of  Literary 
Criticism  in  the  Renaissance  (9nd  ed.. 
New  York,  1908). 

Moise  Schwab,  Bibliographie  d'Aristote 
(Paris,  1896). 


THE  POETIC  1 
[360-399  B.  c] 


CHAP.  I 


I^  us  speak  concerning  poetry  itself, 
«nd  its  [difi^erent]  species;  what  power 
•■ch  possesses,  and  how  fables  must  be 

iTha  pment  translation,  by  Theodore 
BttUflj.  m  reprinted  from  the  Bohn  edition 


composed.  In  order  that  poetry  may  be 
such  as  is  fltting:  further  still,  [let  us 
show]   of  how  many  and  what  kind  of 

(London  and  New  Yorlc.  late  ed.,  1914).  The 
fcot-notes.  unless  otherwise  designated  and 
signed  '*  Ed."  are  from  ^at  edition.  Those 
paru  of  the  text  encloeed  in  braokets  {bj  the 
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parts  it  consists;  and  in  like  manner  [let 
us  treat]  coucemiug  such  other  things  as 
pertain  to  this  method,  beginning,  ccm- 
formably  to  nature,  first  from  such  things 
as  are  first 

I     Tlie  epic,  therefore,  and  tragic  poetry, 
land  moreover  comedy,  and  dithyrambic 

(poetry,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  art 
pertaining  to  the  flute  and  the  lyre,>  are 
ail  entirely  imitations.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, in  three  things;  for  [they  differ] 
eltlier  by  imitating  through  means  differ- 
ent in  Idnd,  or  by  imitating  different  ob- 
jects, or  in  a  different,  and  not  after  the 
same  manner.  For  as  certain  persons  as- 
similating, imitate  many  things  by  colors 
and  figures,  some  indeed  through  art, 
but  others  through  custom,  [and  others 
through  voice];  thus  also  in  the  afore- 
mentioned arts,  all  of  them  Indeed  pro- 
duce imitation  in  rhythm,  words,  and  har- 
mony; and  in  these,  either  distinctly,  or 
mingled  together,  as,  for  instance,  the 
arts  of  the  flute  and  the  lyre  alone  em- 
ploy harmony  and  rhythm;  and  this  will 
also  be  the  case  with  any  other  arts  which 
possess  a  power  of  this  Idnd,  such  as  the 
art  of  playing  on  reed-pipes.  But  the 
arts  pertaining  to  dancmg  imitate  by 
rhythm,  without  liarmony;  for  dancers, 
through   figured   rhythms,   imitate   man- 

Iners,  and  passions,  and  actions.  But  the 
epic  alone  imitates  by  mere  words  >  or 
meters,  and  by  these  either  mingling 
them  with  each  other,  or  employing  one 
Certain  kind  of  meters,  which  method  has 
been  adopted  up  to  the  present  time. 
For  otherwise  we  should  have  no  common 
name  by  which  we  could  denominate  the 
Mimes  of  Sophron  and  Xenarchus,  and 

editor  of  the  Bohn  edition)  are  considered 
either  by  him  or  by  some  other  editor  either  as 
of  doubtful  authenticity  or  else  are  merely  aids 
to  render  the  sense  clearer.  Sections  XX, 
XXI.  and  XXII  are  omitted.  They  deal  with 
diction,  language,  grammar,  and  the  like. 
Section  XX  is.  according  to  Butcher  ''prob- 
ably interpolated  ** :  also  a  passage  in  section 
XXI.  Section  XXII  is  for  the  most  part  au- 
thentic, but  is  concerned  with  minor  points  of 
language.  Section  XXV  is  also  omitted,  as  it 
deals  mainly  with  objections,  or  *'  Problems." — 
Ed. 

2  Oithem-playing  was  one  of  the  favorite 
accomplishments  ol  the  Athenian  youth. 

8  There  is  much  difficulty  about  this  defini- 
tion of  eiroiroiia.  as  \6701s  ^tXotj  is  supposed 
by  some  to  mean  pro9$  (see  Robortello.  p.  14). 
by  others,  vtr»e  without  mutie.  The  sense  is. 
therefore.  **  by  prose  or  by  meter,  but  unac- 
companied by  song.*' 


the  dialogues  of  Socrates;  or  those  who 
imitate  by  trimeters,  or  elegies,  or  cer- 
tain other  things  of  this  lund;  except 
that  men  joining  with  meter  the  verb  to 
make^*  call  some  of  these  makert  of  ele- 
g%e$,  but  others  epic  ntakers,  not  as  poets 
according  to  imitation,  but  denominating 
them  in  common  according  to  measure. 
For  they  are  accustomed  thus  to  denomi- 
nate them,  if  they  write  anything  medical 
or  musical  in  verse.  There  is,  howeveri 
nothing  common  to  Homer  and  £mpedo- 
des  except  the  measure;  on  which  ac- 
count, it  is  right  indeed  to  call  the  former 
a  poet;  but  the  latter  a  physiolo^st 
rattier  than  a  poet  In  like  manner, 
though  some  one  mingling  all  the  meas^ 
ures,  should  produce  imitation,  as  Chaerc- 
mon  has  done  in  his  Cenlaur,  a  mixed 
rhapsody  of  all  the  meters,  yet  be  must 
not  l>e  called  a  poet.  Let  it  then  be  thus 
laid  down  concerning  these  particulars. 
But  there  are  some  kinds  of  poetry 
which  employ  all  the  before-mentioned 
means,  I  mean,  rhythm,  melody  and 
measure,  such  as  dithyrambic  poetry  and 
the  Nomes,s  and  also  tragedy  and  com- 
edy. But  these  differ,  because  some  of 
them  use  all  these  at  once,  but  others 
partially.  I  speak,  therefore,  of  these 
differences  of  the  arts  in  respect  to  the 
means  by  which  they  produce  imitation. 


CHAP.  II 

OK   IMITATIOK   AXD  ns  USUAL  OBJECTS 

But  since  imitators  imitate  those  who 
do  sometlilng,  and  it  is.  necessary  tiiat 
these  should  either  be  worthy  or  de- 
praved persons  (for  manners  nearly  al- 

4  It  may  be  necessary  to  obserye.  that  the 
Qreek  word  (iroiriTvs  —  poi4te»)  whence  poeta, 
and  poet,  is,  literally,  maker;  and  maicer.  it  is 
well  Icnown.  was  once  the  current  term  for 
piiet  in  our  languaj^e;  and  to  write  verses,  was, 
to  make.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  spealcing  of  the 
Greelc  word.  says.  "  wherein,  I  know  not 
whether  by  luck  or  wisdom,  we  Englishmen 
have  met  with  the  Qreeks,  in  calhug  him 
maker,**     Defense  of  Poesy. —  Twining. 

s  In  dithyrambic  or  Bacchic  hymns,  and  in 
the  Nomee,  which  were  also  a  species  of  hymns 
to  ApoUo  and  other  deities,  all  the  means  of 
imitation  were  employed  toqether,  and  through- 
out: in  tragedy  and  comedy,  eeparately;  some 
of  them  in  one  part  of  the  drama,  and  some  in 
another.  In  the  choral  part,  however,  at  least, 
if  nowhere  else.  oU,  mdoay,  rhythm,  and  words, 
must  probably  have  been  used  at  onee^  as  in 
the  hymns. —  Twining. 
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wajs  depend  imthese  alone,  since  all  men 
fiflfer  hi  Uielf  tBahners  by  vice  an3  vTr- 
tw);  il  IS'lRI^^X.^mBLlUQjnltMte] 
tfipse  who;  arc  jKe4tfir-.lhaiL  w.d^src..  or 
a&Bt  wbo  are  worse,  or  such  as  are  like 
wfsciv'esj^  in "flbe  same  manner'  as~  plilllt- 
cFs  do.  ~Por  PolygnotuSy  mdeed,  painted 
men  more  beautiful  them  they  are,  but 
Paiison  less  so,  and  Dionysius  painted 
them  as  tliey  areJ  But  it  is  evident  that 
each  of  the  before-mentioned  imitations 
will  have  these  differences;  and  imita- 
tioa  is  different*  by  imitating  different 
tfalngs  after  tliis  manner.  For  there  may 
be  i&fferences  of  this  kind  in  dandng,  in 
playing  on  the  flute,  on  the  lyre*  and  also 
hi  orations  and  mere  measure.  Thus 
Homer  imitates  better  men  «  [than  exist], 
but  Cleopbon  men  as  they  are;  and  Heg- 
emon  the  Thasian,  who  first  made  paro- 
dies, and  Nicocbares,  who  wrote  the 
DtUad,  imitate  worse  characters.  In 
like  manner  in  dithyrambics  and  the 
Nomi,  [as  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus 
have  imitated  the  Persians  and  the  Cy- 
clops,] one  may  imitate.  By  this  very 
same  difference,  also,  tragedy  differs 
from  comedy.  For  the  one  seeks  to  imi- 
tate worse,  but  the  other  better  men  than 
are. 


CHAP.  Ill 

THK  THUD  DIFFEBEKCB  OP  POBTBT  ACCOID- 
IXG  TO  THE    MANXES  OP  IHrFATIKO 

There  is  also  a  third  difference  of 
tbe&e,  consisting  In  the  manner  in  which 
one  may  imitate  each  of  themu  For  by 
tlie  same  instruments  the  same  things 
may  be  imitated,  the  poet  sometimes 
himself  narrating,  and  sometimes  assum- 
ing another  person  [as  Homer  does^]; 
or  speaking  as  the  same  person  without 
any  change;  or  as  all  Imitate  [who  do  so] 
by  deed  and  action.    But  hnitation  con- 

<0r.  '*  those  who  are  eommonly  found.*' 

^Polygnotua  and  Dionysius  liTsd  sbont 
01.  80:  Paaaon  about  01.  90. 

s  Superior,  that  is.  in  coursae,  strength,  wis- 
doai,  prudence,  etc. —  in  any  laudable,  usefult 
or  admirable  quality,  whether  such  as  we  de- 
nominate moral,  or  not.  If  superiority  of 
morof  character  only  were  meant,  the  assertion 
ivonld  be  false. —  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
here,  the  wide  sense  in  which  the  ancients  used 
the  terms  virtue,  vice  —  good,  bad,  etc. — 
Tvining. 

9  But  this  assertion  is  not  eorrect.  and  Bitter 
■hows  that  the  words  are  spurious. 


sists  in  these  three  differences,  as  we  sfdd 
in  the  beginning;  via.  in  the  means,  the 
objects,  or  the  manner.  Hence,  Soph-i 
odes  will  in  one  respect  be  the  same  imi- 
tator as  Homer,  for  both  of  them  imitate 
elevated  characters;  and  in  another  the 
same  as  Aristophanes,  for  both  of  them 
imitate  persons  engaged  in  actins; 
[10  whence  also  it  is  said  that  certflln 
persons  call  their  works  dramas,  because 
they  imitate  those  who  are  engaged  in 
doing  something.  On  this  account  the 
Dorians  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  and  comedy;  of  comedy  indeed 
the  Megarians,  as  well  those  who  are  na- 
tives of  Greece,  as  l>eing  invented  by 
them  at  the  time  when  their  sovernment 
was  a  democracy,  as  those  of  Sicily.  For 
thence  was  the  poet  Epicharmus,  who 
was  much  prior  to  Chonides  and  Magnes. 
But  some  of  those  Dorians  who  inhabit 
Peloponnesus  lay  claim  to  tragedy,  mak- 
ing names  an  evidence.  For  they  allege 
that  they  call  their  villages  komai,  but 
the  Atbienians  demoi;  as  if  comedians 
were  not  so  denominated  from  komazem, 
[L  e.  to  revel]  but  from  their  wandering 
through  villages,  being  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  the  cities.  The  verb  poMn 
ab>o,  or  to  make.  Is  by  the  Dorians  de- 
nominated dran,  but  by  the  Athenians 
pratlein.]  And  thus  much  concerning 
the  differences  of  imitation,  as  to  their 
number  and  quality. 

CHAP.  IV 

TUE    CAUSES    Ain>    PROGEESB   OF    POETBT 

Two  causes,  however,  and  these  physi- 
cal, appear  to  have  produced  poetry  in 
general  For  to  imitate  Is  congenial  to 
men  from  childhood.  And  in  this  they 
differ  from  other  animals,  that  they  are 
most  imitative,  and  acquire  the  first  dis- 
ciplines through  imitation;  and  that  all 
men  delight  in  imitations.  But  an  evi- 
dence of  this  is  that  which  happens  in 
the  works  [of  artists].  For  we  are  de- 
lighted on  surveying  very  accurate  im- 
ages, the  realities  of  which  are  painful 
to  the  view;  such  as  the  forms  of  the 
most  contemptible  animals,  and  dead 
bodies.  The  cause,  however,  of  this  is 
that  kaming  is  not  only  most  delightful 

to  The  learned  note  of  Ritter  seems  to  eon- 
dema  the  whole  of  this  passage  as  spurious. 
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to  philosophers,  but  in  like  manner  to 
other  persons,  though  th^  partake  of  it 
but  in  a  small  degree.    For  on  this  ac- 

I  count,  men  are  delighted  on  surveying 
images,  because  it  happens  tliat  by  sur- 
veying they  learn  and  infer  what  each 
parti^ar  is;  as,  that  thU  is  an  image 
of  that  man;  since,  unless  one  happen 
to  have  seen  [the  reality],  it  is  not  the 
imitation  that  pleases,  but  [it  is  through] 
either  the  workmanship,  or  the  color,  or 
some  other  cause  of  the  like  kind.  But 
imitation,  harmony,  and  rhythm  being 
natural  to  us,  (u>r  it  is  evident  that 
measures  or  meters  are  parts  of 
rhythms  n),  the  earUest  among  mankind, 
making  a  gradual  progress  in  these 
things  from  the  beginning,  produced 
poetry  from  extemporaneous  efforts. 
But  poetry  was  divided  according  to 
appropriate  manners.  For  men  of  a 
more  venerable  character  imitated  beau- 
tiful actions,  and  the  actions  of  such 
men;  but  the  more  ignoble  imitated  the 
actions  of  depraved  characters,  first  com- 
posing vituperative  verses^  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others  composed  hymns 
and  encomiums.  Of  the  authors,  there- 
fore, before  Homer,  we  cannot  mention 
any  poem  of  this  kind ;  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  were  many  such  writers. 
But  if  we  begin  from  Homer,  there  are 
such  for  instance  as  his  Margitei,  and 
some  otliers,  in  which,  as  Being  suited, 
tlie  measure  is  Iambic  Hence,  also,  the 
Iambic  verse  is  now  called,  because  in 
.this  meter  they  used  to  lawbize  (i.  e. 
defame)  each  other.  Of  ancient  poets, 
likewise,  some  composed  heroic  poems, 
and  others  Iambic  But  as  Homer  was 
the  greatest  of  poets  on  serious  subjects, 
(ana  this  not  only  because  he  alone  imi- 
tated well,  but  also  because  he  made  dra- 
matic imitations),  thus  too  he  first  dem- 
onstrated   the   figures    of   comedy,   not 

11  *'  RuTTHM  diifers  from  hetbb,  inasmuch 
M  BHTTUM  ia  proportion^  applied  to  any  mo- 
tion tphatevor;  mvtbb  is  proportion,  applied  to 
the  motion  of  wobds  spokxk.  Thus,  in  the 
drununiiig  of  a  march,  or  the  dancing  of  a 
hornpipe,  there  ie  rhythm,  though  no  meter; 
in  Dryden's  celebrated  Ode  there  is  hbtex  as 
v^ell  ac  RHYTHM,  1)«cauae  the  poet  with  the 
rhythm  has  associated  certain  worde.  And 
hence  it  follows,    that,   though  all  itbtbb  is 

BHTTHM,     yet    ALL    RHTTHM    IB     NOT    IfBTEB.** 

Harris's  PhUol.  Inquiries,  p.  67, —  wher«  it  is 
also  obserred,  very  truly,  that  "  no  English 
word  expresses  rhythmue  better  than  the  word 
time."     P.  69.  note. —  Twining. 


dramatically  exhibiting  invective,  but 
ridicule.  For  tlie  Margitet  bears  the 
same  analogy  to  comedy,  as  the  lUad  and 
Odvtsey  to  tragedy.  But  wlien  tragedy 
and  comedy  had  appeared,  those  poets 
who  were  naturally  Impelled  to  eadi  kind 
of  poetry,  some,  instead  of  writhig  Iam- 
bics, became  comic  poets,  but  others,  in- 
stead of  [writing]  epic  poems,  became 
the  authors  of  tragedies,  because  these 
forms  [of  poetry]  are  greater  and  more 
esteemed  than  those.  To  consider,  there- 
fore, whether  tragedy  is  now  perfect  in 
its  species  or  not,  regarded  as  well  with 
reference  to  itself  as  to  the  theaters,  is 
the  business  of  another  treatise.  Both 
Itra^edy  and  comedy,  therefore,  at  first 

{originated  from  extemporaneous  efforts. 
And  tragedy,  indeed,  ori^nated  from 
those  who  led  the  dithyramb,  but  com- 
edy from  those  who  sung  the  Phallic 
verses,  which  even  now  in  many  cities 
remain  in  use;  and  it  gradually  increased 
as  obvious  improvements  l)ecame  l^nown. 
And  tragedy,  having  experienced  many 
changes,  rested  when  it  had  arrived  at  its 

•4)roper  nature,  ^schvlus,  also,  first  in- 
creased the  number  oi  players  from  one 
to  two,  abridged  the  functions  of  the 
chorus,  and  made  one  of  the  players  act 
the  chief  part.  But  Sophocles  introduced 
three  players  into  the  scene,  and  added 
scenic  painting.  Further  still,  the  mag- 
nitude [of  tragedy  increased]  from  sm^ 
fables  and  ridiculous  diction,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  changed  from 
satyrici2  composition,  it  was  late  before 
it  acquired  dignity.  The  meter  also  of 
tragedy,  from  tetrameter,  became  Iam- 
bic (for  at  first  they  used  tetrameter  in 
tragedy,  because  poetry  was  tlien  satyrl- 
cal,  and  more  adapted  to  the  dance,  but 
dialogue  being  adopted,  nature  httrself 
discovered  a  suitable  meter;  for  the 
Iambic  measure  is  most  of  all  adapted 
to  conversation.  And  as  an  evidence  of 
this,  we  most  frequently  speak  in  Iam- 
bics   in    familiar    discourse    with    each 

i^  Satiric,  from  the  share  which  those  fan- 
tastic beings  called  StUyre,  the  companions  and 
jriay-teUow*  of  Bacchus,  had  in  the  earliest 
Tragedy,  of  which  they  formed  the  chorus. 
Joking  and  dancing  were  essential  attributes 
of  these  rustic  semi-deities.  Hence  the  "  lu- 
dir.rouM  l^nmtage  "  and  the  '*  dancing  genitu  " 
of  the  old  Tragedy,  to  which  the  tboohaio  or 
running  meter  here  spoken  of  was  peculiarly 
adapted. —  Twining. 


ARISTOTLE 


.,  but  we  seldom  speak  in  hexa- 
rSy  and  then  only  when  we  denart 
\  that  harmony  which  is  adapted  to 
Conversation).  Again,  tragedy  is  said  to 
SiftTe  been  f  urtlier  adorned,  with  a  multi- 
Itnde  of  episodes,  and  otlier  particulars. 
[Let,  tlierefore,  thos  much  said  suffice 
^neerning  these  tilings;  for  it  would  per- 
mxpB  be  a  great  toil  to  discuss  every 
Iparticnlar. 


CHAP.  V 


OV  OQIODT 


AXV  ITS  OEIGIir  —  DITRBBKCB 
OF   SPIC    AND    TRA0EDT 

But  comedy  is,  as  we  have  said,  an 
imitation  indeed  of  bad  characters,  yet  it 
does  not  imitate  them  according  to  every 
vice,  [but  the  ridiculous  only] ;  since  the 
ridicolotts  is  a  portion  of  turpitude.    For 
tk0  ridhuUms  u  a  etrtain   err&r,   and 
turpUudit  wnattended  with  paki,  and  not 
destrmetm.    Thus,  for  instance,  a  ridic-4 
ulous  face  is   something  deformed   and! 
distorted  without  pain.    The  transitionsj 
therefore,   of    tragedy,   and    the    causes 
throuj^  which  they  are  produced,  are  not 
unknown;  but    [those  of]   comedy  have 
escaped  our  Icnowledge,  because  it  was 
not  at  first  an  object  of  attention.    For 
it  was  late  before  the  magistrate  gave  a 
chorus  to  comedians  is;  but  prior  to  that 
period,    the    choruses    were    voluntary. 
Comedy,  however,  at  length  having  ob- 
tained a  certain  form,  thoos  who  are  said 
to  have  been  poets  therein  are  commemo- 
rated.   But  It  is  unknown  who  it  was 
that  introduced  masks  or  prologues,  or  a 
multitude  of  players,  and  such  like  par- 
ticulars.   But  Epicharmus  and  Phormisi 
[were  the  first]  to  compose  fables;  which,' 
therefore,  originated   from   Sicily.    But; 
among  the  Atlienians,  Crates,  rejecting  I 
tlie  Iambic  form,  first  beean  generally  to/ 
compose  speeches  and  fables.    The  egk,' 

attendant  on  "lrage5y,; 
oil  of  tlieJl6Bg'fflefe,]t 
s&Qfc  throuffh  tbis  ft  is  aiTTrimation  gf  i 
worthy  chitractcra..  anfl  acKpos.^ — But^J.t 
differs  from  tcftgcdy  in  .flikit.Jt  J^^  *s 


simj^  meier^  ptmU  ajiarration.    IJ^^lso 
[clfflf  re"  frn^  it]"|p'TenggL'  For  tragedy  ^ 

pnc*^  period  of 
(ts'But  a  small  variation 

itTlifM  was  almost  eqaivalent  to  the  modem 
]*  lieensinc "  of  plajs.  but  was  probably  con- 
ducted wtth  more  taste  and  less  absurdi^. 


fined  wlt^'"  *  ''^r^f'^  jimRTitnH  mlEb 
it  dHfer8{  Uiougti  at  flrait  they  oEserved 
ihe  same  conduct  with  tr>\g^«y,  noless 
than  epic  poetry.  With  respecTTontfie 
parts,  nowever.  i  of  the  epic  and  trageagTy 
some  are  the  same  in  boftLPuFotners  at^^ 
peculiar    to    tragedy.    Hence  JiC-  wh< 


_  gooa_Qj:_h^d  traTCOj; 
»  the  sameTn  respect  \q  e^ic  J^^lry 
,.,^    those^  things.  .wW<4i..the..fijuc   pos4 
^gssses .  aifi  'io  be ,  f QUSid  Jp  tragedy ; ,  bun 
everything  which  tra||edy_  contains  is  not' 
iiTflte  epJC 

CHAP.  VI 

ox    THE   FOBJC   Aim   BITO   OF  TBAGEOY,   AND 

OK   1TB  SIX  PARTS,  ESPECIALLIT 

THE  PLOT 

Concerning,  therefore,  imitative  poetry 
in    liexameters,    and    comedy,    we    shall 
speak  hereafter.    Let  us  now,  however, 
speiik  concerning  tragedy,  assuming  the 
definition  of  its  essence  as  arising  from^ 
what  has  l)een  already  said.i^    Tragedy,^ 
therefore,  ie  an  imitation  of  a  worthy  or  | 
illustrioue  and  perfect  action,  poeseeeing  i 
magnitude,  in  pleasing   language,  using 
eeparately  the  several  species  of  imita- 
tion in  its  parts,  by  men  acting,  and  not 
through  narration,  through  pity  and  fear 
effecting  a  purification  from  such   like 
passions.    But  by  pleasing  language,   I 
mean  lanffuage  possessing  rhythm,  bar-  X 
mony,  and  melody.    And  it  uses  separ-  » 
ately  the  several  species  [of  imitation],-" 
because  some  parts  of  the  tragedy  are 
alone    perfected    through    meters,    and 
others  again  through  melody.    But  since 
they  pr<3uce  imitation  by  acting,  in  the 
first  place   the  ornament  of   the   spec- 
tacle IS  will  be  a  certain  part  of  the  trag^ 

14  This  much  discuued  definition  of  tracedy 
is  thus  rendered  by  Butcher :  **  Tragedy,  then, 
is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious, 
complete,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude :  in  lan- 
guage embellished  with  each  Kind  of  artistic 
ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in 
sep«rate  parts  of  the  play;  in  J^  Sqxssl  9' 
gction,  nQt  nf  JBAcriltiYQ ;  through'  pity  and  fear 
effecting  the  proper  purgation  of  these  emo- 
tions."—  Ed. 

IB  "  Decoration  —  literally,  the  decoration  of 
the  apectade,  or  night.  In  other  places  it  is 
called  the  spectaHe,  or  sivht  only  —  Sypif  It 
comprehends  scenery,  dretmea  —  the  whole  TiRi- 
ble  apparatus  of  the  theater  I  do  not  know 
any  single  English  word  that  answers  fully  to 
the  Greek  word." — Twining. 
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edy,  and  in  the  next  place  the  melopoeia  lo 
and  the  diction.  For  by  these  they  pro- 
duce imitation.  But  I  call  diction,  in- 
deed, the  composition  of  the  meters;  and 
melopwia  that,  the  whole  power  of  which 
is  apparent.  Since,  however,  [tragedy] 
is  an  imitation  of  action,  and  action  is 
effected  by  certain  agents,  who  must 
needs  be  persons  of  a  certain  description 
both  as  to  their  manners  and  their  senti- 
ments, (for  from  these  we  say  that  ac- 
tions derive  their  quality),  hence  there 
are  naturally  two  causes  of  actions,  sen- 
timents and  moral  habit,  and  through 
these  actions  all  men  obtain  or  fail  of  t£e 
object  of  their  wishes.  But  a  fable,  in- 
deed, is  an  imitation  of  action;  for  I 
mean  by  a  fable  here,  the  composition  of 
incidents.  By  manners,  I  mean  those 
things  according  to  which  we  say  that 
agents  are  persons  of  a  certain  charac- 
ter; and  "by  tentiment,  that  through 
which  those  who  spealc  demonstrate  any 
thing,  or  explain  their  meaning.  It  is 
necessary,  tlierefore,  that  the  parts  of 
every  tragedy  should  be  six,  from  which 
the  tragedy  derives  its  quality.  But 
these  are,  fable  and  manners,  diction  and 
sentiment,  spectacle  and  melopwia.  Of 
fliese  parts,  however,  two  pertain  to  the 
means  by  which  they  imitate;  one,  to  the 
manner;  and  three,  to  the  ol)jects.  And 
besides  these,  there  are  no  other.  [Not 
a  few  [tragic  poets],  therefore,  as  I  may 
say,  use  all  these  parts.]  For  every 
tragedy  has  scenic  apparatus,  manners, 
and  a  fable,  and  melody,  and,  in  a  similar 
manner,  sentiment.  But  the  greatest  of 
these  is  the  combination  of  the  incidents. 
!  For  tragedy  is  an  imitation  not  of  men, 
'but  of  actions,  [of  life,  and  of  felicity. 
For  infelicity  consists  in  action,  and  the 
end  is  a  certain  action,  and  not  a  qual- 
ity]. Men,  however,  are  persons  of  a 
certain  character,  according  to  their 
manners;  but  according  to  their  actions, 
they  are  happy,  or  the  contrary.  The 
end  of  tragedy,  therefore,  does  not  con- 
sist in  imitating  manners,  but  it  embraces 

i9Melopaeia  —  literally,  the  making,  or  tlie 
composition,  of  the  Music;  m  we  use  Spopoeia, 
or  according  to  the  French  termination,  which 
we  have  naturalised.  Epopee,  to  signify  epic 
poetry,  or  epie-making,  in  general. —  I  might 
nave  rendered  it,  at  once,  the  musio*.  bat  that 
it  would  have  appeared  ridlcnloua  to  obeerve. 
of  a  word  so  familiar  to  us,  even  that  "  Us 
meaning  is  obvioUM.'* — Twinizig. 


manners  on  account  of  actions;  so  thai 
the  action  and  the  fable  are  the  end  of 
tragedy.  But  the  end  is  the  greatest  of 
all  things.  Moreover,  without  actioii, 
tragedy  cannot  exist;  but  it  may  exist 
without  manners.  For  most  modern 
tragedies  are  without  manners;  and  ia 
short,  many  poets  are  such  as  amons 
painters  Zeuxis  is  when  comparra 
with  Polygnotus.  For  Polygnotus,  in- 
deed, painted  the  manners  of  the  good; 
but  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis  are  without 
manners.  Further  still,  if  any  one-  place  ; 
in  a  continued  series  moral  speeches,  say- 
ings, and  sentiments  well  framed,  he  will  \ 
not  produce  that  which  is  the  work  of 
tragedy;  but  that  will  be  much  more  a 
tra^dy  which  uses  these  things  as  snb- 
ordmate,  and  which  contains  a  fable  and 
combination  of  incidents.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  greatest  parts  by  which  fable 
allures  the  soul,  are  the  revolutions  and 
discoveries.  Again,  it  is  likewise  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  that  those  who  attempt 
to  write  tragedies  acquire  the  power  of 
expressing  a  thing  in  tragic  diction  and 
manners  accurately,  before  they  can  com- 
pose a  fable,  as  was  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  Arst  poets.  The  fable,  Uierefore, 
is  the  principal  part,  and  as  it  were  tiie 
soul  or  tragedy;  but  the  manners  are 
next  in  rank.  [Just  as  in  painting,  if 
any  one  were  to  spread  the  most  beauti- 
ful pigments  on  promiscuously,  he  would 
not  please  the  view  so  much  as  by  out- 
lining an  image  with  white  color  only. 
Tragedy  also  is  an  imitation  of  action, 
and  on  this  account,  especiiUIy,  [an  imi- 
tation] of  agents.  But  the  sentiments 
rank  third.  And  by  them  [I  mean]  tks 
power  of  explaining  what  is  inherent  in 
the  subject,  and  adapted  to  it,  which  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  politico  it  and 
rhetoric.  For  the  ancient  poets  repre- 
sent those  whom  they  introduce  as  speak- 
ing politically;  but  those  of  the  present 
Vday,  rhetorically.  But  the  manners  are 
Whatever  shows  what  the  deliberate 
choice  is.  Hence  those  speeches  are 
without  manners,  in  which  there  Is  alto- 
gether   nothing   that    the    speaker    may 

17  The  reader  here  muBt  not  think  of  our 
modern  politi4^s. —  The  political,  or  cityil  art,  or 
eeience,  was.  in  Aristotle's  view,  of  wide  extent 
and  high  importance.  It  comprehended  ethiet 
and  eloquence,  or  the  art  of  public  speaking; 
everything,  in  short,  that  concerned  the  wcmI- 
being  of  a  state  ^ — Twining^ 
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choose  or  avoid.     But  gentiment  U  that 
Jk  wHch  they  $kow  that  a  certain 
hing  U,  or  in  not,  or  btf  which  they  uni- 
eraaUy  enunciate  Bomething.    And   the 
fourth  part  of  tragedy  is  diction.    But 
1  say,  as  was  l)efore  observed,  that  die- 
ion  i»  interpretation  by  the  meane  of 
d»,  and   which   aUo    ha$    the    $ame 
tter  m  veree  and  proee.    But  of  the 
ining  five,  the  melopmia  is  the  great- 
t    of    the    embellisliments.    But     the 
nic  decoration  is  alluring  indeed;  yet 
It  is  most  inartlAcial,  and  Is  in  tlie  small- 
t    degree    akin    to    poetry.    For    the/ 
wer  of  tragedy  remains,  even  when  un-l 
•mpaaied  with  scenic  apparatus  andi 
layers.    And  further  still,  the  art  of  the  I 
mechanic  possesses  more  power  in  con- 
structing the  scenic  apparatus  than  tliat 
of  the  poet] 


CHAP.  VII 

Oir  THI  lEQUISnSS  AKD  LEITOTH  OF  nUOIC 

ACIIOK 

These  things  being  defined,  let  ns  in 
the  next  place  show  what  the  combina- 
tion of  the  incidents  ought  to  be,  since 
this   is   the   first   and   greatest   part   of 
'  tragedy.    But  it  Is  granted  to  us  thati 
tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  a  perfect  and 
whole  action,  and  of  one  whidi  possesses 
a  certain  magnitude;  for  there  may  be  a 
whole  which  has  no  magnitude.    But  a 
whole  b  that  which  has  a  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end.    And  the  beginning  is  that 
wliidi  necessarily  is  not  itself  posterior 
to  another  thing;  but  another  thing  is 
naturally  expected  to  follow  it    On  the 
contrary,  the  end  is  that  which  is  itself 
naturally  adapted  to  be  posterior  to  an- 
otber  thing,  either  from  necessity,  or  for 
the  roost  part;  but  after  this  there  is 
nothing   else.    But   the   middle    is    that 
which  is  itself  after  another  thing,  and 
after    which    there    Is    something    else. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who 
compose  fables  properly,  should  neither 
begin  them  casually,  nor  end  them  cas- 
ually, but  should  employ  the  above-men- 
ti<med  forms  [of  beginning,  middle,  and 
end].    Further  still,  since  that  which  is 
beautiful,  whether  it  be  an  animal,  or 
any   thing  else  which  is  composed  from 
certain   parts,  oug^t   not  only   to  have 
these  parts  arranged,  but  a  magnitude 
also  which  is  not  casual.    For  the  beau- 


tiful consists  in  magnitude  and  order." 
Hence,  neither  can  any  very  snuill  ani- 
mal be  beautiful;  for  the  survey  of  it  is 
confused,  since  it  is  effected  in  a  time 
nearly  insensible.  Nor  yet  a  very  large 
animal;  for  it  is  not  surveyed  at  once, 
but  its  subsistence  as  one  and  a  whole 
escapes  the  view  of  the  spectators;  such 
as  if,  for  instance,  it  should  be  an  animal 
of  ten  thousand  stadia  in  length.  Hence,^ 
as  in  l)odies  and  in  animals  it  Ls  necessary 
there  should  be  magnitude;  but  such  as 
can  easily  l>e  seen;  thus  also  in  fables, 
there  should  be  length,  but  this  such  as 
can  easily  be  rememDered.i8  The  defini- 
tion, however,  of  the  length  with  refer- 
ence to  contests  10  and  the  senses,  does 
not  fall  under  the  consideration  of  art. 
For  if  it  were  requisite  to  perform  a 
hundred  tragedies,  [as  is  said  to  have 
been  the  case  more  than  once],  tiie  per- 
formance ought  to  be  regulated  by  a 
depsvdra.  But  the  definition  [of  *  the 
length  of  the  fable]  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  is  this,  that  the  fable 
is  always  more  beautiful  the  greater  it  is, 
if  at  the  same  time  it  is  perspicuous. 
Simply  defining  the  thing,  however,  we 
may  say,  [that  a  fable  has  an  appropri- 
ate magnitude],  when  the  time  of  its 
duration  is  such  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  there  can  be  a  transition  from  pros- 
perous to  adverse,  or  from  adverse  to 
prosperous  fortune,  according  to  the 
necessary  or  probable  order  of  things  as 
thev  talce  place.  This  is  a  sufficient  defi- 
nition of  magnitude. 

CHAP.  VIII 

OK   UNinr  OF  THE   FABI£ 

The  fable,  however,  is  one,  not  as  some 
suppose,  if  one  person  is  the  subject  of 
it;  for  many  things  which  are  infinite  in 
Icind  happen  [to  one  man],  from  a  cer- 
tain number  of  which  no  one  event  arises. 
Thus,  also,  there  are  many  actions  of 

iSTlie  unity  here  spoken  of.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, is  not  obBolute  and  timT^e,  but 
relative  and  compound,  unity:  a  unity  con- 
sisting of  different  parts,  tlie  relation  of  which 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  is  easily  iwr* 
oeiTed  at  one  view.  On  this  depends  the  per* 
ception  of  beauty  in  form. —  in  objects  too 
extended,  you  may  be  said  to  have  varte,  but 
no  whole:  in  very  minute  objects  tne  whiUe, 
but  no  partt. —  Twining. 

19 i.e.  to  its  representation  at  the  dramatic 
contests. 
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one  man,  from  which  no  one  action  is 
produced.  Hence  all  tiiose  poets  appear 
to  have  erred  who  have  written  tiie  Uer- 
acltid,  and  Thetteid,  and  such  iike  poems. 
P'or  they  suppose  that  because  Hercules 
was  one  person,  it  was  fit  that  the  fable 
should  be  one.  Homer,  however,  as  he 
excelled  in  otlier  tilings,  appears  like- 
wise to  have  seen  this  clearly,  whether 
from  art,  or  from  nature.  For  in  com- 
posing the  Od}f»»ey,  he  has  not  related 
every  thing  wmch  happened  to  Ulysses; 
such  as  the  being  wounded  in  Parnas- 
sus,2o  and  pretending  to  be  insane  21  at 
the  muster  of  the  Greeks;  one  of  which 
taking   place,   it  was   not  necessary   or 

Erobable  that  the  other  should  happen; 
ut  he  composed  the  Odytaey,  as  also  his 
^Uad,  upon  one  action.    It  is  requisite, 
ftlierefore,  that  as  in  other  imitative  arts 
/one    imitation   is    the    imitation    of    one 
'thing,  thus,  also,  [in  tragedy],  the  fable, 
since  it  is  an  imitation  of  action,  should 
be  the  imitation  of  one  action,  and  of 
tlie  whole  of  this,  and  tiiat  the  parts  of 
the  transactions  should  be  so  arranged, 
that  any  one  of  them  being  transposed, 
or  taken  away,  the  whole  would  become 
different  and  changed.    For  that  which 
when  present  or  not  present  produces  no 
sensible  [difference],  is  not  a  part  of  the 
fable. 

CHAP.  IX 

OK  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  HISTORIT  AND 

POETEY,    AND    HOW   HISTORICAL  MATTER 

SHOULD    BE    USED    IN    POETRY 

But  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  it  is  not  tlie  province  of  a 
poet  to  relate  things  which  have  hap- 
pened, but  such  OS  might  have  happened, 
and  such  things  as  are  possible  accord- 
ing to  probability,  or  which  would  neces- 
sarily have  happened.  For  an  historian 
and  a  poet  do  not  differ  from  each  other 

so  TAif  iocident  is,  however,  related,  and  at 
eoiiBiderable  length,  in  the  xixth  book  of  the 
Odyneu  (▼.  563  of  Pope's  translation),  but 
digressively.  and  incidentally;  it  mode  no  es- 
sential part  of  his  oeneral  plan, —  Twining. 

-•1  A  ridiculous  story. — "  To  avoid  going  to 
the  Trojan  war.  Ulysses  pretended  to  be  mad; 
and,  to  prove  his  insanity,  went  to  plow  with 
an  ox  and  a  hortie;  but  Palamedes,  in  order  to 
detect  him.  laid  his  infant  son.  Teleroacbus,  in 
the  way  of  the  plow;  upon  which  Ulysses  im- 
mediately stopi>ed.  and  thereby  proved  himsell 
to  be  in  his  right  senses." — Twining. 


because  the  one  writes  in  verse  and  the 
other  in  prose;  for  the  history  of  Hero- 
dotus might  be  written  in  verse,  and  yet 
it  would  be  no  less  a  liistorv  with  meter 
than  without  meter.  But  they  differ  In 
this,  that  the  one  spealLS  of  things  whidi 
have  happened,  and  the  other  of  such  st 
might  have  happened.  Hence,  poetry  k 
more  philosophic,  and  more  deserving 
^f  attention,  than  history.  For  }>oetr7 
fpeaks  more  of  universals,  but  histoiy 
}f  particulars.  But  univeraal  consiste 
id<!ed  in  relating  or  performing  certain 
lings  which  happen  to  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain description,  either  probably  or  nee- 
essarily,  [to  which  the  aim  of  poetry  ig 
directed  in  giving  names  22]  •  but  partic- 
ular consists  in  narrating  what,  [for  ex- 
ample], Alcibiades  did,  or  what  he  suf- 
fered. In  comedy,  therefore,  tMs  Is  nov 
l)ecome  evident.  For  I  comic  poets]  hav- 
ing composed  a  fable  tnroug^  things  of  a 
probable  nature,  they  thus  give  what- 
ever names  they  please  23  to  their  char- 
acters, and  do  not,  liice  Iambic  poets, 
write  poems  about  particular  persons. 
But  in  tragedy  they  ding  to  real  names. 
The  cause,  however,  of  this  is  that  the 
possible  is  credible.  Things,  therefore^ 
which  have  not  yet  been  done,  we  do  not 
yet  l>elieve  to  be  possible;  but  It  is  evi- 
dent that  things  which  have  been  done 
are  possible;  for  they  would  not  have 
been  done  if  they  were  impossible.  Not, 
indeed,  but  that  in  some  tragedies  there 
are  one  or  two  of  known  names,  and  the 
rest  are  feigned;  but  in  others  there  is 
no  known  name;  as,  for  instance,  in  Th$ 
Flower  of  Agatho.  For  in  this  tragedy, 
the  things  and  the  names  are  alike 
feigned*  and  yet  it  delights  no  less. 
Hence,  one  must  not  seek  to  adhere  en- 
tirely to  traditional  fables,  which  are  the 
subjects  of  tragedy.  For  it  is  ridiculous 
to  make  tills  the  object  of  search,  liecause 
even  known  subjects  are  known  but  to  a 
few,  though  at  the  same  time  tiiey  de- 
light all  men.  From  these  things,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  a  poet  ought 
ratl^r  to  be  the  author  of  fables  than  of 

22  Bitter  well  observes  that  the  perspicuity 
of  this  otherwise  clear  passage  is  destroyed  by 
this  absurd  interpolation. 

28  Thus  nearly  all  the  names  in  the  com<*dies 
of  Terence  and  Plautns.  thus  Dromo  and  Sosis 
are  applied  to  slaves,  Pamphilus  to  a  lover. 
Olyeerium  or  Philumena  to  a  lady,  PyrgopoU' 
nicea  or  Thraso  to  soldiers. 
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meters,  inasmuch  as  be  is  a  poet  from  im- 
itatuxi*  and  lie  imitates  actions.  Hence, 
though  it  sliouid  liappen  that  lie  relates 
things  which  have  happened,  he  is  no 
less  a  poeL  For  nothing  hinders  but 
that  some  actions  which  have  happened 
are  such  as  might  both  probably --^  and 
possibljT  have  liappened,  and  by  [the  nar- 
ration of]  such  he  is  a  poet. 

But  of  simple  plots  and  actions,  the^ 
episodic  are  the  worst  But  I  call  thd 
plot  episodic,  in  wliich  it  is  neither  prob-i 
able  nor  necessary  that  tlie  episodes  fol-i 
low  each  other.  Such  plots,  however,  are) 
<*ompoRed  by  bad  poets  indeed,  through! 
their  own  want  of  ability;  but  by  ffoodi 
poets,  on  account  of  the  players.  For, 
introducing  [dramatic]  contests,  and  ex- 
tending the  plot  beyond  its  capabilities, 
they  are  frequently  compelled  to  distort 
the  connexion  of  the  parts.  But,  since 
tragedy  is  not  only  an  imitation  of  a  per- 
fect action,  but  also  of  actions  which  are 
terrible  and  piteous,  and  actions  princi- 
pally become  such,  [and  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, when  they  happen  contrary  to  opin- 
ion ]«  on  account  of  each  other.  .  .  .  For 
thus  they  will  possess  more  of  the  mar^ 
velous,  than  if  they  happened  from 
chance  and  fortune;  since,  also,  of  things 
which  arc  from  fortune,  those  apjMjar  to 
be  most  admirable,  which  seem  to  hap- 
pen as  it  were  by  design.  Thus  the 
statue  of  Mityus  at  Arxos  killed  him 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  oeath  of  Mityus 

24  It  WMj  appear  to  tlie  reader  to  be  a 
•Cr«n«e  otMervaUon,  that  "  »omt  true  events 
MATbe  probabls,"  But  he  will  recollect  what 
■ort  of  events,  and  what  sort  of  probability. 
Aristotle  here  speaks  of:  te.  of  extraordinary 
ecenU,  such  as  Poetry  requires,  and  of  that 
tuore  strict  and  perfect  nrobabilUy,  that  closer 
connection  and  visible  dependence  of  circum- 
stances, which  are  always  required  from  the 
post,  though  in  such  events,  not  often  to  be 
found  in  fact,  and  real  life,  and  therefore  not 
expected  from  the  hietorian. 

This  general,  and.  if  I  may  call  it  so.  poeei- 
bis  sort  of  probabUUy,  may  be  termed,  the 
probahilitp  of  romance;  and  these  lines  of 
Agatho  furnish  a  good  apologetical  motto  for 
the  novel  writer.  It  might  be  prefixed,  per- 
b«p«.  without  improprie^.  even  to  the  best 
prodnctions  of  the  kind  —  to  a  Olarissa  or  a 
Cbciua.  Nothing  is  so  commonly  complained 
of  in  snch  works,  as  their  improbahHity ;  and 
often,  no  doubt,  the  complaint  is  well-founded: 
often,  however,  the  criticism  means  nothing 
more  than  that  the  events  are  uncommon,  and 
proves  nothing  more  than  the  want  of  fancy. 
«nd  an  extended  view  of  humsn  life  in  the 
reader.  If  the  events  were  not  uncommon. 
where  wonld  the  book  find  readers  f  —  Twining. 


by  falling  as  he  was  surveying  it.  For 
such  events  as  these  seem  not  to  take 
place  casually.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
that  fables  of  this  kind  should  be  more 
beautifuL 

CHAP.  X 

FABLES,    EITHER    SIMPLE    OE    COHPOUKB 

Of  fables,  however,  some  are  simple, 
and  others  complex;  for  so  also  are  the 
actions   of  which  fables   are   the   imita-. 
tions.    But  I  call  the  action  simple,  fromj 
which  talking  place,  as  it  has  l)een  de-l 
fined,  with  continuity  and  unity,  tliere  i8\ 
a  transition  without  either  revolution  or 
discovery;  but  complex,  from  which  there 
is  a  transition,  together  with  discovery, 
or  revolution,  or  both.     It  is  necessary, 
however,   that   these   should   be  effected 
from  the  composition  itself  of  the  fable, 
so  that  from  what  has  formerly  happened 
it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  same  things 
talce  place  either  necessarily  or  probably. 
For  it  makes  a  great  diflfeVence  whether 
these  things  are  effected  on  account  of 
these,  or  after  these. 

CHAP.  XI 

Now,  revolution  is  a  mutation,  as  hasl 
been  stated,  of  actions  into  a  contrary! 
condition;  and  this,  as  we  say,  accordingi 
to  the  probable,  or  the  necessary.  Thus| 
in  the  (Edipus  the  messenger  who  comes 
with  an  intention  of  delisting  CEdipus 
and  liberating  him  from  his  fear  respect- 
ing his  mother,  when  he  makes  himself 
known,  produces  a  contrary  effect. 
Thus,  too,  in  the  Lyncsui,  he  indeed  is 
introduced  as  one  who  is  to  die,  and 
Danaus  follows  with  an  intention  of  kill- 
ing him;  but  it  happens  from  the  course 
of  incidents,  that  Lynceus  is  saved,  and 
Danaus  is  slain.  And  discovery  is,  as 
the  name  signifies,  a  change  from  igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  or  into  the  friend- 
ship or  hatred  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  prosperous  or  adverse  fortune.  The 
discovery,  however,  is  most  beautiful, 
when  at  the  same  time  there  are,  as  in 
the  (Edipus,  revolutions.  There  are, 
therefore,  other  discoveries  also.  For 
sometimes  it  happens,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  that  there  are  discoveries  of 
things  inanimate  and  casual;  or  if  some 
one  has  performed,  or  has  not  performed, 
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a  thing,  there  is  a  recognition  of  it;  but 
tlie  discovery  which  especially  pertains  to 
the  fable  and  the  action  is  that  before 
mentioned.  For  a  discovery  and  revo- 
lution of  this  kind  will  excite  either  pity 
or  fear;  and  tragedy  is  supposed  to  be 

Ian  imitation  of  such  actions  las  excite 
fear  and  pity].  Again,  it  will  happen 
that  infelicity  and  felicity  will  be  in  such 
like  discoveries.  But  since  discovery  is 
a  discovery  of  certain  persons,  some  [dis- 
coveries] are  of  one  person  only  with 
reference  to  another,  when  it  is  evident 
who  the  other  person  is,  but  sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  discover  both  persons. 
Thus  Iphigenia  was  recoffnized  by  Ores- 
tes through  the  sending  of  an  epistle;  but 
another  discovery  was  requisite  to  his 
being  known  by  Iphigenia.  [Two  parts 
of  Uie  fable,  therefore,  viz.  revolution 
and  discovery,  are  conversant  with  these 
things;   but   the    third    part   is    pathos. 

.And  of  these,  revolution  and  discovery 
have  been  already  discussed.  Pathos, 
however,  is  an  action  destructive,  or  la-< 
mentable;  such  as  death  when  it  is  obvi- 

joust  grievous  pains,  wounds,  and  such 
like  particulars.] 

CHAP.  XII 

OK  THE  PARTS  OF  TRAGEDY 

•[But  we  have  before  spoken  of  the 
parts  of  tragedy  which  are  requisite  to 
constitute  its  quality,  llie  parts  of  trag- 
edy, however,  according  to  quantity,  and 
int<\  which  it  is  separately  divided,  are 
as  follows:  prologue,29  epi8ode,2«  exode,27 
and  cliorus,  of  the  parts  of  wliich  one  is 
tlie  parados,^^  but  the  other  is  the  sta- 
iifnon,^9    These    [five]    parts,   tlierefore, 

25  ProloiTU*  —  This  may  be  compared  to  our 
first  act. —  Twining, 

26  Episode  —  i.  e.  a  part  iniroduee^,  in- 
serted, etc..  M  all  the  dialogue  was.  originally, 
between  the  choral  odes. —  Twining. 

27  Exode  —  I.e.  the  going  oi*t,  or  exit;  the 
concluding  act,  as  we  should  term  it.  The 
Greek  tra^dies  never  finished  with  a  choral 
ode. —  Twining. 

28  Parode  —  i.  e,  entry  of  the  chorus  npon 
the  stage:  and  hence  the  term  was  applied  to 
ickat  they  first  sung,  upon  their  entry. —  Twin- 
ing. 

Mgtasimon  —  i.e.  stable;  because,  as  it  is 
explained,  these  odes  were  sung  by  the  choral 
troop  when  fixed  on  the  stage,  and  at  rest: 
whereas  the  parode  is  said  to  haye  been  sung 
as  they  came  on.  Hence,  the  trochaic  and 
anapastie  measures,   being  lively  and   full  of 


are  common  to  all  [tragedies];  but  tfar- 
peculiar  parts  are  [the  songs]  from  the 
scene  ana  the  kommoi.  And  the  pnh 
logue,  indeed,  is  the  whole  part  of  the 
tragedy,  prior  to  the  entrance  of  tfas 
chorus.  The  episode  is  the  whole  pait 
of  the  tragedv  between  two  complete* 
odes  of  the  daorus.  The  exode  is  the' 
whole  part  of  the  tragedy,  after  whiek: 
there  Ts  no  further  melody  of  the  choruk 
And  of  the  chorus,  the  parados,  indeed, 
is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus; 
but  the  stasimon  is  the  melody  of  ths 
chorus,  without  anapaest  and  trochee; 
and  the  commos  so  is  the  common  lamen* 
tation  of  the  chorus  and  from  the  scene. 
But  we  have  before  shown  what  the  p 
of  tragedy  are  which  must  necessarily  be 
used;  out  the  parts  of  it  according  to 

Quantity,  and  into  which  it  is  8eparatei;f 
ivided,  are  these.8i] 

CHAP.  XIII 

THE  ESSEKTLALS  FOR  A  TRAGIC  PLOT 

In  the  next  place  we  must  show,  u 
consequent  to  what  has  been  said,  what* 
those  who  compose  fables  ought  to  aim-, 
at,  and  beware  of,  and  whence  the  pui^i 
pose  of  tragedy  is  effected.    Since,  ttiere* 
fore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  composltioa  ^ 
of  the  most  beautiful  tragedy  should  not, 
be  simple,  but  complex,  and  that  it  slionldj 
be  imitative  of  fearful  and  piteous  ae^j 
tions— (for   this   is   the   peculiarity  of 
such  imitation)  —in  tlie  first  place  it  it 
evident  that  it  is  not  proper  that  wortly 
men  should  be  ropfesented  as  changed 
from  prosperlly^o  aa versity,  (for  this  Is . 
neither  a  subject  of  terror  nor  commis^ 
eration,  but  is  impious,)  nor  should  de-. 
praved    characters    [be    represented    as! 
chauffed]   from  adversity  to  prosperitv; 
for  this  is  the  most  foreign  from  tragejly 
of  all  things,  since  it  possesses  nothing 
which  is  proper;  for  it  neither  appeals  ta. 
moral  sense,  nor  is  piteous,  nor  fearful 
Nor,  again,  must  a  very  depraved  man 
be   represented   as   having    fallen    from-i 
prosperity  into   adversity.    For   such  a 
composition    will   indeed   possess    mor^ 

motion,  were  adapted  to  the  parode,  but  not 
the  stasimon. —  TWinin^;.  , 

80  From  a  verb  signifying  to  beat  or  strOoSi 
alludin|;  to  the  geeturee  of  violent  grief, 

81  Ritter.    who    has    illustrated    this    wbdi 
chapter  with  great  learning  and  taste,   aUom 
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endency«  bat  not  pity  or  fear.  For  the 
nc  is  conversant  with  a  character  which 
ioes  not  deserve  to  be  unfortunate;  but 
he  other,  with  a  character  simiUr  [to 
«ie*s  own].  [And  pity*  indeed,  is  ex- 
ited for  oDe  wlio  does  not  deserve  to  be 
infortunate;  but  fear,  for  one  who  re- 
lembks  oneself];  so  that  the  event  will 
leither  appear  to  be  conuniserable,  nor 
errible.  There  remains  therefore  tlie 
haracter  between  tliese.  But  a  charac- 
tr  of  tliis  Icind  Is  one  wlio  neither  excels 
n  virtQe  and  justice,  nor  is  chanoed 
hrongh  vice  and  depravity,  into  mlsfor^ 
ame,  from  a  state  of  great  renown  and 
>rosperity,  but  has  experienced  this 
jiange    ftrouMTlMMBie    ihiitnitn|    firygr- 

[ustrious  men  of  this  kind.  Hence  it 
s  necessary  that  a  plot  which  is  well  con- 
rtructcd,  should  be  rather  single  S2  than 
twofold,  (though  some  say  it  should  be 
9ie  latter,)  and  that  the  change  should 
lot  be  into  prosperity  frum  adyefbUy, 
^uT  ott  tte  contraVy  IBtO  afl^*Hlj^Tl;om 
pfospj^flly,  uut  thiouyh  diwavtty,  Imt 
Ifarou^  some  great  err6r7  either  of  such 
I.  cteraHIHrtWS"  twrhave  mehffoneffj*,  or 
SeRer  rather  than  worse.  But  the  proof 
9t  this  is  what  has  taken  place.  For  of 
Bid  the  poets  adopted  anv  casual  fables; 
but  now  the  most  beautiful  tragedies  are 
Bomposed  about  a  few  families;  as  for 
JDBtance,  about  Alcmaeon,  (Edlpus,  Ores- 
In,  Meleager,  Thyestes,  and  Telephus, 
Ind  such  other  persons  as  happen  ^ther 
to  liave  suffered  or  done  tnings  of  a 
ireadful  nature.  The  tragedy,  there- 
Bore,  which  is  most  beautiful  according  to 
irt,  is  of  this  construction.  Hence  uiey 
erroneously  blame  Euripides,  who  accuse 
Um  of  having  done  this  in  his  tragedies, 
Ind  for  making  many  of  them  terminate 
li  misfortune.  For  this  method,  as  we 
kve  sidd,  is  right;  of  which  this  is  the 
treatest  evidence,  that  in  the  scenes,  and 
bMitests  of  the  players,  simple  fables 
•hich  terminate  unhappily  appear  to  be 
■ost  tragical,  if  they  are  properly  acted. 

k  vtility.  bat  doabts  fliat  It  is  tlie  work  of 


tsWhat  is  here   meant  by  a  HngU  faUe. 
ViH  appear  preeently  from  the  aeeoant  of  its 

5 petite  —  the  doubU  faUe.  It  most  not  be 
nfoanded  with  the  MmpU  fable,  though  in 
f»  original  both  are  ezpreeeed  by  the  same 
lord.  The  timpie  fable  is  only  a  faUe  without 
WvohttUm,  or  Socovory. — ^Twining. 


And  Euripides,  thoueh  lie  does  not  man- 
age other  things  well,  yet  appears  to  be 
thie  most  tragic  of  poets.'*  The  fable, 
however,  rwSa  in  the  second  place, 
though  by  some  it  is  said  to  be  the  first 
composition,  which  has  a  twofold  con- 
struction, such  as  the  Ody$$€y,  and  which 
terminates  in  a  contrary  fortune,  both  to 
the  [letter  and  worse  oiaracters.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  rank  in  the  first  pla<^ 
through  the  imbecility  of  the  specta- 
tors.M  For  the  poets,  in  composing  their 
plots,  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
wish  of  the  spectators.  This  pleasure, 
however,  is  not  [properly]  derived  from 
tragedy,  but  is  rather  suited  to  comedy. 
For  there,  though  the  greatest  enemies 
be  Introduced,  as  Orestes  and  iEffisthus, 
yet  in  the  end  they  depart  friends,  and 
no  one  falls  by  the  hana  of  the  other. 

CHAP.  XIV 

OF  TEMBOa   AND  PITT 

Terror  and  pity,  therefore,  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  sight.  But  they  may 
also  arise  from  the  combination  of  the 
incidents,  which  is  preferable,  and  the 
province  of  a  better  poet.  For  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  fable  should  be  so  com- 
posed that  he  who  hears  the  tilings  wiilch 
are  transacted,  may  be  seised  with  hor- 
ror, and  feel  pity,  from  the  events,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  sight;  and  in 
this  manner  any  one  who  hears  the  fabie 
of  GBdipus  is  affected.  But  to  effect  this 
through  spectacle  is  more  Inartificial,  and 
requires  great  expense.  But  they  who 
produce  not  the  terrible,  but  the  mon- 
strous alone,  through  scenic  representa- 
tion, have  nothing  In  common  with  trag- 
edy. For  it  is  not  proper  to  «Kpect 
every  kind  of  pleasure  from  tragedy,  but 
that  which  is  appropriate.    Since,  how- 

88  Bnt  below,  zv.  6.  Eoripidet  is  Justly 
charged  with  the  improper  Introduction  of 
ecmiic  characters  and  language.  The  praise 
applies  only  to  the  catastrophe. 

84  That  weakness  which  cannot  bear  strong 
emotions,  even  from  fictitious  distress.  To 
some  minds,  everything  that  is  not  ehetrful  is 
9hocking, —  But,  might  not  the  preference  here 
attributed  to  weakneto,  be  attrionted  to  better 
causes  —  the  gratification  of  philanthropy,  the 
love  of  justice,  order,  etc.  1  —  the  same  causes 
which.  Just  before,  induced  Aristotle  himself  to 
condemn  as  thoekina  and  dioptuting,  thoae 
fables  which  involve  the  virtuous  in  ealaiDity.— 
Twining. 
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/ever,  it  is  necessary  that  the  poet  should 
procure  pleasure  from  pity  and  fear 
through  iniitatlouy  it  is  eWdent  that  this 
iuu8t  be  effected  by  the  circumstances. 
Let  us,  then,  ascertain  what  Idnd  of 
events  appear  to  be  dreadful  or  lament- 
able. But  it  is  necessary  that  actions 
of  this  kind  should  either  be  those  of 
friends  towards  each  other,  or  of  ene- 
mies, or  of  neither.  If,  therefore,  an 
enemy  kills  an  enemy,  he  does  not  show 
any  thinff  which  is  an  object  of  pity, 
neither  while  he  does  the  d(^,  nor  when 
he  is  about  to  do  it,  except  what  arises 
from  the  deed  itself.  And  this  will  be 
the  case  when  one  of  those  who  are 
neither  friends  nor  enemies  do  the  same. 
But  when  these  things  happen  in  friend- 
ships, as  wl^n  a  brother  VUls  a  brother, 
or  a  son  his  father,  or  a  mother  her  son, 
or  a  son  his  mother,  or  intends  to  do  it, 
or  does  any  thing  else  of  tlie  like  kind  — 
such  subjects  are  to  be  sought  for.  One 
must  not,  therefore,  [completely]  alter 
the  received  fables.  I  mean,  for  in- 
stance, such  as  the  fable  of  Clytemnestra 
being  slain  by  Orestes,  and  of  Eriphyle 
by  Alcnueon.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
the  poet  should  invent  the  plot,  and  use 
in  a  l>ecoming  manner  those  fables  ^Wch 
are  handed  down.  What,  however,  we 
mean  by  [using  fables]  in  a  becoming 
manner,  let  us  explain  more  clearly. 
Now,  the  action-jnay  take  place  inguch 
a  wwr  as  the  ancients^  haYcrepr^entednt, 
ySi,  krimyirijp^ly  wi^jfrntent j^s^'EuripTIes 
repcesents  m^^^  ']j]Tn;;g^*t|fpf""^hnrtg 
Men  may.fi3so  Ho  an  action,  who  areTjmo- 
rsint  ofj  and  afterwards  3Eb^vei.I.uibir 
connexion  [with,  the  injured  P*rtj^  as 
in  the  (Ed%pu9  of  Sophocles.  This, 
therefore,  is  extraneous  to  the  drama,'& 
but  is  in  the  traeedy  itself;  as  in  tiie 
AUfMfon  of  Astydamas,  or  Telegonus  in 
the    Uly§§M    Wounded.*^    Further   still, 

85  The  marder  of  Lftias  by  GSdipos,  his  eon, 
is  sappofled  to  liftTO  happened  a  considerable 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  action. — 
Twininff. 

86  Ox  these  two  dramas  nothing  more  Is 
known  than  the  little  that  Aristotle  here  tells 
as.  In  the  first,  the  poet  adhered  so  far  to 
history,  as  to  make  Alcmieon  kUl  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  but  with  the  improvement  (accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  idea),  of  making  him  do  it 
ignorantly.  The  story  of  Telegonus  is,  that 
he  was  a  son  of  Ulysses  by  Olrce;  was  sent  bv 
her  in  quest  of  his  father,  whom  he  wounded, 
without  knowing  him,   in  a  skirmish  relative 


besides  these  there  is  a  third  mode,  whet 

Psome  one  is  i^boiut  to  perpetfUie,  fliroa^ 
ignorance,  an  atrocious  deed,  liiit'  makM 
tte^covwy JidforirBfe ' does' ft. "  And  be- 
sides ^EGeSe*  fherelS lob  dCher  mode.  For 
it  is  necessary  to  act,  or  not;  and  tiii| 
Imowlng,  or  not  knowing.    BiitjelJiMM^ 

worst;  for  It  is  wicked  and  not  traglal; 
/because  It  is  void  of  pathos.  [Hence,  n» 
jpoet  introduces  a  character  of  this  kU 
except  rarely;  as  in  the  AnligoM,  k 
which  Hsemon  lendeavors  to  kill  bis  Ift^ 
ther]  Creon,  [but  does  not  effect  his 
pose.  J  S7]  For  the  action  here  ranics 
the  second  place.    But  \LJ&  bettei 

! perpetrate  t^e  deed  IffnpuuitljE^-iuid 
)agJBS£pfit£ated  to  dkcover;  foxiJfaeaft 
is  not.ialtended  with  .wldccdness,  and  the 
jdgcovery  excites'  horror.    The  last  mode^ 
[however,  is  the  best;  I  mean,  as  in  tk 
I  CreMphonte9,  in  which  Merope  is  about  ti 
I  kill  her  son,  but  does  not,  in  consequence 
'  of    discoverinff    that    he    was    her    sob. 
!  Thus,  too,  in  the  InhigeiUa  m  Taurit,  k 
which   the   sister   is    going   to    lull  tk 
brother,  [but  recognizes  him] ;  and  in  tic 
[  H€lU,  the  son  is   about  to  betray  Ui 
mother,  but  is  prevented  by  recognisim 
«her.    Hence,  as  has  been  formeny  olh 
served,  tragedies  are  not  conversant  with 
:many  famines;  for  poets  were  enabled  ti 
[discover  incident  of  this  kind  in  fabfa^ 
.  not  from  art,  but  from  fortune's    Tbe| 
I  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  direct  thei^ 
attention  to  those  families  in  whidi  ef 
lamlties  of  this  kind  happened. 

And  thus  we  have  spoken  suffideatl^ 
I  concerning  the  combination  of  the  ind* 
f  dents,  and  have  shown  what  kind  ol 
'fables  ought  to  be  employed. 

CHAP.  XV 

With  respect  to  manners,  howe?^ 
there  are  four  things  to  which  one  ou^ 
to  direct  attention:  one,  indeed,  and  flv 
first,  ijiat  they  be  £Ood.  But  the  trage^ 
will  indeed  possess  'manners,  if,  as  wn 
said,  the  words  or  the  action  render  «( 
deliberate  intention  apparent;  contaii^ 
good  manners,  if  the  deliberate  inteatifli 

to  some  sheep,  that  he  attempted  to  e«iT7  A 

from  the  island  of  Ithaca, —  Twining.  | 

S7  Ritter  condemns  this  passage.  j 

SSi.  e.  to  history  or  tradition.  I 
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is  good.  But  manners  are  to  be  found 
in  cacb  genuB;  for  both  a  woman  and  a 
alave  maj  be  good;  though  perhaps  of 
these,  the  one  is  less  good,  and  the  other 
is  wholly  bad.89  In  the  second  place,  the 
qgnncrs  must  be  adaiyied  to  thepersons. 
For  there  are  mamiers  whicn  are  \;hqrac- 
ttljhed  by  lurillude,  but  it  is  not  suited 
to  a  woSkUUI  to  U  ^Itlier  brave  or  terrible. 
In  the  third  place,  the  manners  must  be 
similar.  For  this,  as  was  before  ob- 
serred,  differs  from  maldng  the  manners 
to  be  good  and  adapted.  In  the  fourth 
the^       ^_  *" 

exhibits  the  indtation, 

the 

,       ^Id 

h^    imUfftrmly    qnffmaL'  The    example, 
fewever,  of  depraved  manners  is  indeed 
not  necessary;  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  Mendaus  in  tiie  Or€$U»,  but  an  exam- 
ple  of   unbecoming   and    unappropriate 
manners  is,  tlie  lamentation  of  Ulysses  in 
tiie  tragedy  of  Scylla,^  and  the  speech 
of  Mcnalippe;  and  the  example  of  anom- 
alous manners  in  the  Iphigenia  in  AuUs, 
For  Iphigenia  supplicating  does  not  at  all 
Rsemble  the  lphu;enia  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  tragedy.    It  is  requisite,  however, 
In  the  manners  as  well  as  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Incidents,  always  to  investi- 
gate, dther  the  necessary  or  the  prob-i 
able;  so  that  such  a  person  should  say  01 
do  such  thinffs,  either  necessarily  or  prob- 
ably; and  that  it  be  necessary  or  prob- 
able that  this  thing'  should  be  done  aftei 
that    It  Is  evident,  ttierefore,  that  the 
solutions  of  fables  ought  to  happen  f roni 
the    fable    itself,    and    not    as    in    tlie^ 
]f«d0a,«i  from  the  machinery,  and  in  the 
tragedy  called  the  IHad,  from  the  par- 
tlcuars    respecting    the    sailing    away 

ssTliis  ia  obmrred,  to  show  the  consistence 
of  this  first  precept  with  the  next.  The  man- 
nen  must. be  drawn  an  good  as  may  be,  con* 
■Sstentty  with  the  observance  of  propriety,  with 
rapect  to  the  gentrol  character   of   different 


.  ages,  conditions,  etc.  It  might  have 
obleeted — "You  say  the  character  must 
Ds  tfood.  But  suppose  the  poet  has  to  ropre- 
aentk  ktt  instenee.  a  slave  T — the  character  of 
•Hves  in  general  ia  notoriously  bad** — The 
ffswer  is  —  anything  may  be  good  tn  its 
amd. —  Twining. 

MOf  the  SeyUa  nothing  is  known. —  Some 
fragments  remain  of  Mtnwppt  the  Wise  (for 
ttis  wss  the  tiOe),  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  the 
•object  of  which  is  a  curiosity. 

41  Of  Euripides.  Hedea  is  carried  off,  at 
we  end  of  the  tragedy,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
flying  dragons. —  Twining. 


[from  Troy].  But  we  must  employ  ma- 
chinery in  things  which  are  external  to 
the  drama,  which  either  happened  before, 
and  which  it  is  not  possible  for  men  to 
know,  or  which  happened  afterwards,  and 
require  to  be  previously  foretold  and  an- 
nounced. For  we  ascribe  to  the  gods  ttte 
power  of  seeing  all  things,  but  we  do  not 
admit  the  introduction  of  anything  ab- 
surd in  the  incidents,^^  but  if  it  is  intro- 
duced it  must  be  external  to  the  tragedy; 
as  in  the  (Edinus  of  Sophocles.  Since, 
however,  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  bet- 
ter things,  it  \»  necessary  that  we  should 
imitate  good  painters.  For  these,  in  giv- 
ing an  appropriate  form  to  the  imase, 
depict  the  similitude,  but  Increase  &e 
beauty.^s  Thus,  also,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  poet,  in  imitating  the  wrathful  and 
the  indolent,  and  those  who  are  similarly 
affected  in  tiieir  manners,  should  form  an 
example  of  equity,  as  asperity;  such  as 
Agatho  and  Homer  have  represented 
Achilles.  These  thinss,  indeed,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  observe;  and  besides  these,  such 
perceptions  of  the  senses  as  are  attend- 
ant upon  poetry,  besides  the  necessary 
aoesM  For  in  these,  errors  are  fre- 
quently committed.  But  concerning 
these  things  enough  has  been  said  In  the 
treatises  already  published. 

CHAP.  XVI 

[46  What  discovery,  however,  is,  has 
been  before  stated.  But  with  respect  to 
the  species  of  recognition,  the  first  indeed 
is  the  most  Inartificial,  and  that  which 
most  poets  use  through  being  at  a  loss, 
and  Is  effected  through  signs.    But  of 

42  By  incidents  of  the  fable,  Aristotle  here 
plainly  means  all  thoae  actions  or  events  which 
are  essential  parts  of  the  subject  or  story, 
whether  previous  to  the  action,  and  necessary 
to  be  known,  or  included  in  it,  and  actually 
represented  in  the  drama. 

4SThl8  seems  intended  to  explain  his  third 
precept,  of  resemblance  in  the  manners;  to 
reconcile  It  with  his  jErst.  and  to  show  what 
sort  of  likeness  the  nature  of  tragic  imitation 
requires. —  Twining. 

44  i.  e.  to  the  siynt,  and  the  hearing;  in  other 
words,  to  actual  representtUion, 

46  The  reader,  who  recollects  the  conclusion 
of  Sect.  14.  where  the  author  took  a  formal 
leave  of  the  "fable  and  its  requisites."  and 
proceeded  to  the  second  oAsf  ntial  part  of  trag- 
edy, the  manners,  win  hardly  be  of.  Dacier's 
opinion,  who  contends  that  this  section  is 
rightly  placed.  His  reasons  are  perfectly  un- 
satisfactory.—  Twining. 
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these*  some  are  natural,  such  as  the 
**  lance  with  which  the  earth-bom ««  race 
are  marked,**  or  the  stars  [on  the  bodies 
of  the  sons]  in  the  Thyestet  of  Carcinus. 
Others  are  adventitious,  and  of  these 
some  are  in  the  body,  as  scars;  but  others 
are  external,  such  as  necklaces;  and  such 
as  [tiie  discovery]  through  a  small  boat, 
in  the  TyroAf  These  signs  also  may  be 
used  in  a  better  or  worse  manner.  Thus 
Ulysses,  throu^  his  scar,  is  in  one  way 
knpwn  by  his  nurse,  and  in  another  by 
tlie  swineherds.  For  the  discoveries 
which  are  for  the  sake  of  credibility, 
are  more  inartificial,  and  all  of  them  are 
of  this  kind;  but  those  which  are  from 
revolution,  as  in  the  **  Washing  of  Ulys- 
ses,** ^8  are  better.  And  tliose  reco^- 
tions  rank  in  the  second  place,  which  are 
invented  by  the  poet,  on  which  account 
they  are  inartiftciaL  Thus  Orestes  in  the 
Ipkigenia  discovers  that  he  is  Orestes.^* 
For  she  indeed  recognises  her  brother 
through  a  letter,  but  Orestes  himself 
speaks  what  the  poet  designs,  but  not 
wliat  the  fable  requires;  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  near  to  the  above-mentioned 
error;  since  he  mig^t  have  introduced 
some  [of  the  real  th&gs  as  signs].  Thus, 
too,  in  the  Tereus  of  Sophocles,  the 
**  voice  of  the  shuttle  [produced  a  rec- 
ognition].** But  the  third  mode  of  dis- 
covery is  through  memory,  from  the  sen- 
sible perception  of  something  by  sig^t, 
as  in  the  Cyprii  of  Dicaeogenes;  for  on 

46  The  detcendanti  of  the  original  Thebani, 
who.  According  to  the  tebulooe  history,  sprung 
from  the  earth  when  Cadmus  Mwea  the 
dragon's  teeth,  etc. —  This  noble  race  are  said 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  natural  mark 
of  a  lance  upon  their  bodies. 

47  Sophocles  wr<^  two  tragedies  of  this 
name,  neither  of  them  preservwi. —  The  story 
of  Tyro  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  Aristotle 
means  the  little  boat,  trough,  or,  as  some  ren- 
der it,  eradU,  in  which  Tyro  had  exposed  her 
children,  on,  or  near,  the  river:  the  particular 
manner  of  the  discovery  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  gaess. 

48  The  ancients  distinffuished  the  diiferent 
parts  of  Homer's  poems  by  different  titles  ac- 
commodated to  the  diiferent  subjects,  or  epi- 
sodes; and,  in  referring  to  him,  they  made  use 
of  these,  not  of  the  division  into  hooke.  Thus, 
the  part  of  the  xixth  book  of  the  Odyeeey  above 
referred  ta  was  called  The  Waehinff.  The 
TtUe  of  AlHnoue  was  another  title,  which  wiU 
presently  be  mentioned. —  Twining. 

4A  T  follow  Ritter,  who  supplies  *'  to  Iphi- 
genia.**  The  older  editors  interpolated  the 
passage. 


seeing  the  picture  a  certain  person  weeps. 
And  in  the  Tale  of  Aldnaua;  for  Ulysses, 
on  hearing  the  lyrist,  and  recoUectinff  the 
story,  weeps;  whence  also  [all  these] 
were  recognised.  The  fourth  mode  of 
discovery  is  derived  from  syUoginn^  as 
in  the  ukoephorcB  —  a  person  like  me  is 
arrived — there  is  no  person  like  me  but 
Orestes.—!  Orestes,  therefore,  Is  arrived 
Thus  too  in  the  Iphigema  u  of  Polyides 
the  sophist.  For  it  was  probable  that 
Orestes  would  sylloglsticallT  conclude 
that  because  his  sister  had  been  Immo* 
lated,  it  would  likewise  happen  to  him  to 
be  sacrificed.  Thus  also  in  the  Tydeui** 
ot  Theodectes,  a  certain  person  conies  to 
discover  his  son,  and  himself  perisb^.^* 
Another  example  also  Is  In  the  Phimida. 
For  the  women,  on  seeing  the  place,  in- 
ferred what  their  fate  would  be,  vis.  that 
they  must  needs  perish  in  this  place;  for 
they  were  exposed  in  it  from  their  in- 
fancy. There  is  alsp  a  certain  compound 
[discovery],  which  Is  produced  from  the 
false  inference  of  the  spectator,  as  in  the 
Uly8»€8  the  FaUe  Meeeenger,  For  be 
says  he  should  know  the  bow,  which  he 
had  not  seen;  but  the  [audience],  as  if 
he  must  be  known  through  this,  on  this 
account  infer  falsely.  T&  best  recogni- 
tion, however,  of  aU,  is  that  which  anses 
I  from  the  things  themsdves,  astonishment 
being  excited  through  the  probable  dr^ 
ciunstances;  as  in  tSd  (Edinue  of  Sopho- 
des  and  the  Iphigetiki;  (for  it  Is  prob< 
able  that  she  would  be  willing  to  send 
letters) ;  since  such  tilings  alone  are  with- 
out fictitious  signs  and  necklaces.^  But 
the  recognitions  which  rank  In  the  second 
place,  are  those  which  are  derived  from 
syllogism.] 

no  Oeeationed  by  reasoning ;  —  i.  e.  by  res* 
soning  (or  rather,  inference,  or  eonciii«io»)t 
in  the  pereon  dieeovered. 

61  The  subject  appears  to  have  been  the  sans 
as  that  of  the  Iphis/enia  in  Taurie  of  Euripides. 
We  are  to  suppose,  that  Oreetes  was  discovered 
to  his  sister  by  this  natural  exclamation,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  led  to  the  altar  of  Dians 
to  be  sacrificed. —  Twining. 

62  Of  this  and  the  preceding  tragedy,  we 
know  nothing  but  what  we  learn  here:  i*®. 
that  in  the  one,  a  father,  and  in  the  other,  the 
daughiere  of  Phinewe,  were  discovered*  ao4. 
probably,  saved,  by  those  ezclamattons. — 
Twining. 

R8  Nothing  of  this  play  is  known. 

64  All  this  passage  ik  hopelessly  oormpl 
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CHAP.  XVII 

It  Is  necegaary,  however,  that  the  poet 
afaonld  fonn  the  plots,  and  elaborate  his 
dktkH^  In  such  a  manner  that  he  may  as 
much  as  possible  place  the  thing  before 
Ids  own  eyes.3'  For  thus  the  poet  per- 
ceiTing  most  acutely,  as  if  present  with 
the  transactions  tlieinselves,  will  discover 
wiiat  is  becoming  and  whatever  is  re- 
pognsnt  win  be  least  concealed  from  his 
view.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  fault 
with  wliidi  Carcinus  is  reproached*  For 
Amphiaraus  had  left  the  temple,  which 
was  concealed  from  the  spectator,  wlio 
did  not  perceive  It,  and  the  piece  was 
driven  from  the  stage  in  consequence  of 
tiie  indignation  of  the  spectators.  For 
the  poet  as  much  as  possible  should  co- 
operate with  the  gestures  [of  the  actor] ; 
shiee  those  are  naturally  most  adapted 
to  persuade  who  are  themselves  under 
tiie  influence  of  passion.  Hence,  also,  he 
agitates  others  who  Is  himself  agitated, 
and  he  excites  others  to  anger  who  is 
liimself  moat  truly  enraged.  Hence, 
poetry  is  the  province  either  of  one  who 
is  naturally  clever,  or  of  one  who  is  in- 
sane. For  these  characters,  the  one  is 
easily  fashkned,  but  the  other  is  prone 
to  eestasy.  It  Is  lilcewise  necessary  that 
tiie  poet  should  in  a  general  way  lay 
down  the  fabl^i  composed  by  others,  and 
those  wlddb  he  composes  himself,  and 
afterwards  introduce  episodes  and 
lengthen  out  [the  play].  But  I  say  that 
he  slnuld  give  a  general  sketch  after  tliis 
manner.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Iphi- 
Mfa,  a  certain  virgin  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed,  and  vanishing  from  the 
view  of  those  who  were  to  sacrifice  her, 
and  being  broofffat  to  another  country  in 
which  it  was  a  law  to  sacrifice  strangers 
to  a  certain  soddess,  she  is  appointed  tlie 

{Priestess  ot  uiese  rites.  Some  time  after, 
t  liappened  that  tlie  brother  of  the 
priestess  came  to  this  place;  [but  on 
what  account?  Because  some  god  had 
ordered  him,  for  a  certain  reason  which 
does  not  pertain  to  tlie  general  view  of 
the  tragedy,]  to  come  thither,  [but  why 
he  did  so  is  foreign  to  the  fable].  The 
brother,  therefore,  coming,  and  being 
niade  captive,  discovered  [his  sister  [^ 
wlien  he  is  going  to  be  sacrificed ;  whetl^< 

ss  t  e.  plaee  liiniself  in  the  position  of  a  spec- 
tttor. 


er,  as  Euripides  says,  [by  an  epistle,]  or, 
as  Polyldes  feigns,  speaking  according  to 
probability,  because  he  said,  it  was  not 
only  requisite  that  tlie  sister,  but  that 
he  also  siiould  be  sacrificed:  —  and  hence 
safety  arises.  After  these  things,  the 
poet  having  given  names  to  the  persons, 
should  insert  tlie  episodes;  and  he  must 
be  careful  that  the  episodes  be  appropri- 
ate; as  that  of  the  insanity  through  wliich 
Orestes  was  talcen  captive,  and  his  l>eing 
saved  through  expiation.  In  dramas, 
therefore,  tlie  episodes  are  short,  but  by 
these  the  epopee  is  lengthened.  For  the 
fable  of  the  Odysaey  is  short,  vis.  a  cer- 
tain man  wandering  for  many  years,  and 
persecuted  by  Neptune,  and  left  alone. 
And  besides  this,  his  domestic  affairs 
being  so  circumstanced,  that  his  wealth 
is  consumed  by  suitors,  and  stratagems 
are  plotted  against  his  son.  But  driven 
by  a  tempest  he  returns,  and  making 
himself  known  to  certain  persons,  he 
attacks  the  suitors,  and  is  himself  saved, 
but  destroys  his  enejnies.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  peculiarity  of  the  fable,  but 
the  rest  is  episode. 


CHAP.  XVIII 

[In  every  tragedy,  however,  there  is  a 
complication  and  development^e  And 
external  circumstances  indeed,  and  some 
of  those  that  are  internal,  frequently 
form  the  complication;  but  the  rest  the 
development    I  call,  however,  the  com- 

?»lication,  the  whole  of  that  which  extends 
rom  the  beginning  to  the  last  part,  from 
which  there  is  a  transition  to  good  for- 
tune; but  I  call  the  development  that 
part  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  transition  to  the  end.  Thus  in  the 
Lifneeus  of  Theodectes,  the  past  transac- 
tions, and  the  capture  of  the  son,  are  the 
complication;  but  the  part  which  extends 
from  the  charge  of  murder  to  the  end,  is 
the  development.  But  of  tra^dy  there 
are  four  species;  for  so  many  parts  of  it 
have  also  been  enumeratea.  And  one 
species  is  the  complicated,  of  which  the 

56  Litaralljr,  the  fifing  and  untying.  With 
the  French,  .\a-ud  and  D/nottement  arc  con- 
venient and  establifibcd  tern».  I  hope  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  avoiding  our  awkward  t^xiiree- 
Biona  of  the  intriffu^  and  tmravelinff  of  11  plot, 
etc.  I  eould  find  no  terms  less  exceptionable 
than  those  I  have  used. —  Twinini;. 
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whole  is 


and  disopveiyi 


./ 


er,  tncjythetiC|  sucn  a&tba  traffadics 
of "]^jzf**'find  Ixionf  anotbeiv  thr  mnraljg^ 
such  as  the  PA^/iioU(2€«.afidJtfaeJBa/«iM; 
but  the  fourtji  is  ai\9th^x  susb-A^  the 
Phorcides  s^  and  the  prxiauikstUf  and 
tragedies  which  representjwliat  passes  in 
Hades.  It  is  especially  necessary,  tliere- 
fore,  that  tlie  poet  should  endeavor  to 
have  all  these  sitecies;  or  at  least  that 
he  should  have  toe  greatest  and  most  of 
theiUy  especially  since  men  of  the  present 
a|pe  calumniate  the  poets.  For  as  there 
have  l)een  good  poets  in  each  part  of 
tragedy,  they  now  expect  one  poet  to  ex- 
cel in  ail  the  parts.  But  it  is  right  to 
call  tragedy  different  and  the  same, 
thoujp^h  not  j>crhat>ft  with  any  reference  to 
the  uible;  but  this  [may  be  the  case  with 
those]  of  which  there  is  the  same  plot 
and  solution.  But  many  poets  compli- 
cate well,  and  develop  badly.so  But 
both  these  should  always  be  applauded.^ 
Jbut  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  as  has 
/been  often  observed,  that  we  must  not 
I  make  tragedy  an  epic  system.  Now,  I 
/I call  that  tragedy  an  epic  system,  which 
I  consists  of  many  fables;  as  if  some  one 
should  compose  a  tragedy  from  the  whole 
fable  of  the  Iliad,  For  hi  the  Iliad,  on 
account  of  its  length,  the  parts  receive 
an  appropriate  magnitude.  But  in 
dramas,  the  effect  produced  would  be 
very  contrary  to  expectation.    The  truth 

57  i.  e.  in  which  the  delineation  of  maiMurt 
or  charatiier  is  predominant.  Our  language,  I 
think,  wants  a  word  to  express  ihia  sense  of 
the  Greek  'tiBuchp,  and  the  Latin,  morofum. 
Mannertd  has.  I  believe,  sometimes  been  used 
in  this  senM;  but  so  seldom,  as  to  sound  awk- 
wardly. We  know  nothing  of  the  subjects  here 
given  as  examples. —  Twinmg. 

5ft  £sehylus  wrote  a  tragMj  so  named.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  he  could  make  of 
these  three  curious  personages,  who  were  bom 
Md  womffi,  lived  underground,  and  had  but 
one  eye  among  them,  which  they  used  by  turns ; 
carrying  it,  I  BupjMwe,  in  a  cose,  like  a  pab  of 
spectacles.     Such  is  the  tale  I  —  Twining. 

5P  No  fault  so  common.  It  was  with  the 
Greek  tragedians,  probably,  as .  with  Shaks- 
peare. — *'  In  many  of  his  plays  the  lat^ 
ter  part  is  evidently  neriected.  When  he  found 
himself  near  the  end  oi  his  work,  and  in  view 
of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  labor,  to 
snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  ef- 
forts where  he  should  roost  vigorously  exert 
them,  and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  pro- 
duced, or  imperfectly  represented.*'  Johnson's 
Pref.  to  ShsKspeare. —  Twining. 

40  This  passage  is  contradictory  and  unin- 
tettigible.  Ritter  eondenma  the  whole  as 
spurious. 


\oi  this  is  indicated  by  such  as  have  rep- 
Vresented  [in  one  tragedy]  the  whole  it- 
Btruction  of  Troy,  and  not  some  part  of 
it,  as  the  N\oh€  or  Medea  of  Euripides, 
and  who  have  not  acted  like  iCschylus; 
lor  these  have  either  been  condemned,  or 
contend  without  success;  since  Agatho 
also  failed  in  this  alone.  But  in  rcvolu- 
tions,  aiid.iu.  s.imple  actions,  those  poets 
adrnfratly  effect  £he1r  aim.  For  this  is 
tragical,  'and  'has  a  moral  tendency. 
This,  however,  takes  place  when  a  wise 
but  a  depraved  man,  such  as  Sisyphus,  is 
deceived;  and  a  brave  but  unjust  man  is 
vanquished.  But  this  is  probable,  as 
Agatho  says.  For  it  is  probable  that 
many  things  may  take  place  contrary  to 
probability.  It  is  necessary  likewise  to 
conceive  the  chorus  to  be  one  of  the 
players  and  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
it  codperates  with  the  players,  not  as  in 
Euripides,^!  but  as  in  Sophocles.  But 
with  other  tragedians,  the  choral  songs 
do  not  more  belong  to  that  fable,  than 
to  any  other  trasedy;  on  which  account 
the  chorus  sing  detached  pieces,  inserted 
at  pleasure,92  of  which  Agatho  was  the 
inventor.  What  difference,  however,  does 
it  make,  to  sing  inserted  pieces,  or  to 
adapt  the  diction  of  one  drama  to  an- 
other, or  the  whole  episode? 

CHAP.  XIX 

Of  the  other  parts  of  tragedy  enough 
has  now  been  said.  But  it  remains  that 
we  should  speak  concerning  the  diction 
and    the    sentiments.    The    particulars, 

•I  'H"**  ejtpression  does  not,  I  think,  neces- 
sarily imply  any  stronger  censure  of  £uripidi«, 
than  that  the  choral  odes  of  his  tragedies  were, 
m  general,  more  loosely  connected  with  the 
subject  than  those  of  Sophocles;  which,  on 
examination,  would,  1  believe,  be  found  true. 
For  that  f^it  is  the  fault  here  meant,  not  the 
improper  "  choice  of  the  persona  who  compete 
the  ehonu,"  as  the  ingenious  translator  of 
Euripides  understands,  is,  I  think,  plain  from 
what  immediately  follows;  the  connection  be- 
ing this:  — "  Sophocles  is.  in  this  respect,  most 
perfect;  Euripides  less  so;  as  to  the  others, 
their  choral  songs  are  foloUy  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  their  tragedies.'* 

Q2  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  chorus.  At  first  it  was  all:  then. 
relieved  by  the  intermixture  of  dialogue,  but 
still  principal:  then,  subordinate  to  the  di«- 
logiie:  then,  digressive,  and  iU  connected  with 
the  piece;  then,  borrowed  from  other  pieces  at 
pleasure  —  and  so  on.  to  the  fiddles  and  the 
act-tunes.  The  performers  in  the  orchestra  of 
a  modem  theater  are  little,  I  believe,  aware. 
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tlierefore»  respecting  the  sentiments*  are 
nnfolded  in  the  treatise  on  Rheiorie,  to 
which  it  more  properly  belongs.  But 
those  things  pertain  to  the  sentiments^ 
which  it  is  requisite  to  procure  by  a 
reasoning  process.  And  tlie  parts  of 
these  are,  to  demonstrate,  to  refute,  and 
to  excite  the  passions;  such  as  pity,  or 
fear,  or  anger,  and  such  like;  and  besides 
these,  to  amplify  and  extenuate.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  in  things,  also,  it 
is  requisite  to  ^frtv**  ylbat  is  useful  from 
the  same  fomi.N,  when  It  is  necessary  to 
procure  objects^  ot  pity,  or  things  that  are 
dreadful,  or  great,  or  probable.  Except 
that  therejys  <^^i<  rfiiTpri^pce.  thatthmgs 
S  tragedy^  ought  to  be  rendered  appar- 
ent without  teachinig,  bui  in  an  oration 
they  are  to  be  shown  by  the  speaker,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  speech.  For  what 
employment  would  there  be  for  the  ora- 
tor, if  the  things  should  appear  [of  them- 
selves] pleasing,  and  not  through  the 
speech?  But  of  things  pertaining  to  dic- 
tion, there  is  one  species  of  theory  re- 
specting the  forms  of  speech,  which  it  is 
me  province  of  the  actor  to  know,  and 
of  him  who  is  a  master  artist  in  this 
profe8sk>n.  Thus,  for  instance,  [it  is 
requisite  he  sAiould  know,]  what  a  man- 
date is,  what  a  prayer,  narration,  threats, 
interrogation  and  answer  are,  and  what- 
ever ebe  there  may  be  of  this  kind. 
For  from  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
these,  the  poetic  art  incurs  no  blame  of 
any  moment.  For  who  would  think  that 
Homer  errs  In  what  he  is  reproved  for 
by  Protagoras?  viz.  that  while  he  fancies 
he  prays,  he  commands,  when  he  says, 
**  The  wfatli,  O  goddess,  sing."  For,  says 
he,  to  order  a  thing  to  be  done,  or  not  to 
be  done,  is  a  mandate.  Hence,  this  must 
be  omitted  as  a  theorem  pertaining  to 
another  art,  and  not  to  poetry. 


CHAP,  xxni 

OK   THB  EPIC  POEM 

Concerning  the  poetry,  however,  which 
is  narrative  and  imitative  in  meter,  it  is 
evident  that  Jtought  to  have  dramatic 


that  thej  oeenpy  the  filaee,  and  may  conBider 
tlifAselTea  aa  tae  lineal  descendant*,  of  the 
aneient  ehorua.  Orehestra  was  the  name  of 
(hat  part  of  the  ancient  theater  which  was  ap* 
propriated  to  the  chorus. 


fables     In    fhet   gaypft   manner   aS    trai 

and  should  be  conversant  jgith^jae  wl_^ 
and  perfect  actigHT  wHicti  has  a  Begm- 
^nlng, fiddle,  and  end^ln  ord^t  tbat^Jijte 
one  whoIe"1i'iiimaE'  it  may  produce  its 
appropriate  pleasure;  w  and  that  irmay 
hot  be  like  the  custom  of  histories,  in 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  of  one 
action,  but  of  one  time,  viz.  of  such  things 
as  have  happened  in  that  time,  respecting 
one  or  more  persons,  the  relation  of  each 
of  which  things  to  the  other  is  just  as  it 
may  happen.  For  as  the  sea-fight  at 
Salamis,  and  the  battle  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sicily,  though  they  happened 
at  the  same  time,  tend  nothing  to  the 
same  end;  thus  also  in  successive  times, 
one  thing  may  sometimes  be  connected 
with  another,  from  which  no  one  end  is 
produced.  But  nearly  all  poets  do  this. 
Hence,  as  we  have  before  observed,  in 
this  respect  also  Homer  will  appear  to 
be  divine,  when  compared  with  other 
poets,  because  he  did  not  attempt  to  sing 
of  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  war,  though 
it  had  a  beginning  and  an  end.  For  if 
he  had,  it  would  have  been  very  great, 
and  not  sufficiently  conspicuous;  or  if  it 
had  been  of  a  moderate  size,  it  would 
have  been  intricate  through  the  variety 
of  incidents.^*  But  now,  having  selected 
one  part  of  the  war,  he  has  made  use  of 
many  episodes;  such  as  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships,  and  other  episodes,  with  which 
he  has  adorned  his  poem.  Other  poets, 
however,  have  composed  a  fable  about 
one  man,  and  one  time,  and  one  action, 
consisting  of  many  parts;  as  the  authors 
of  the  Cypricu,  and  the  Lesser  Iliad, 
[With  respect  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
therefore,  one  or  two  tragedies  only 
could  be  made  from  each.  But  many 
might  be  made  from  the  Cypriacs;  and 
from  the  Lesser  Iliad  more  than  eight; 
such  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Arms,  Phi- 
locletes,  Neoptolemus,  Eurypylus,  The 
Begging  [of  Ulysses],  the  Laccence,  the 

08  i.  e.  opposed  (as  appears  from  what  fol- 
lows) to  that  which  history  gives.  Unity  of 
intereH  is  essential  to  the  pleasure  we  exjiect 
from  the  epic  poem;  and  this  cannot  exist,  at 
Ifast  in  the  degree  required,  without  unity  of 
action. —  Twininff. 

64  Because  "  the  length  of  the  whole  would  " 
then  "  not  admit  of  a  proper  matfnitiule  in  the 
parte":  and  thus  an  epie  poem  constructed 
apon  an  hwtorical  plan,  would  be  exactly  in 
the  same  case  with  a  tragedy  **  constructed  on 
an  epic  pian.*' — Twining. 
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DMtruetion  of  Troy,  the  Return  of  the 
Oreeke,  Sinon,  and  the  Troadee, 


CHAP.  XXIV 


ox   THE 


tPECIEfl,   PAKTB, 
POBTKT 


STC.  OF  inc 


Affaioi  it  is  re^isite  that  the  epic 
shoiu^r^ve  the  same  speSlBf  'SSTtt 
\tFor  It  ir  necesSHry  That  it  shoi 
jeither  simple,  or  complex,  or  ethical,  or 
Ipathetic.]  ITie  P*rts  iJso  are  the  same, 
-except  the  inusic  and  the  scenery.  For 
iC  requires  revolutions,  aiscoverles,  and 
disasters;  and  besides  these,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  diction  should  be  well 
formed;  aU  which  were  first  used  hj 
Homer,  and  are  used  by  him  fitly.  For 
of  his  two  poems,  the  IKad  indeed  con- 
tains the  simple  and  pathetic;  but  the 
Odyaeey,  the  complex;  for  through  the 
whole  of  it  there  is  discovery  «s  and 
moraL  And  besides  these  things,  he 
excelled  all  poets  in  diction  and  senti- 
ment. The  epic,  however,  differs  from 
tragedy  In  the  lengtfi  of 'the'  compositton, 
and  in  (he  metef.  "But  Qie  proper  boun- 
dary 6f  lis  lenjg^h*Bas  been  before  de- 
scrioed;  for  it  should  be  sudb  that  the 
beginning  and  the  end  may  be  seen  at 
one  view.  [And  tfil8  wtD  be  effected  If 
the  compositions  are  shorter  than  those 
of  the  ancient  poets,  and  brought  to  the 
same  length  with  the  multitude  of  trage- 
dies that  are  recited  at  one  hearlng.^o] 
But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  epic  to 
possess  abundantly  the  power  of  extend- 
ing its  magnitude;  for  tragedy  is  not 
capable  of  imitating  many  actions  that 
are  performed  at  the  same  time,  but  that 
part  only  which  is  represented  in  the 
scene,  and  acted  by  the  plavers.  But  in 
the  epic,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
narration,  many  events  may  be  intro- 
duced which  have  happened  at  the  same 
time,  which  are  properly  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  from  which  the  bullc  of 
the  poem  is  increased.    Hence,  this  con- 

8B  See  Pope'i  translation,  zvi.  206,  ete., 
where  Ulysses  discovers  himself  to  Telemachus 
—  xxl.  212,  to  the  shepherds  —  xziii.  211,  to 
Penelope  —  xxlv.  875,  to  his  father  —  iar.  17, 
to  Alrinoas  —  iv.  150.  etc.,  Telemachus  te  dis- 
covered to  Menelans  by  his  tears  —  ▼.  189,  to 
Helen,  by  his  resemblance  to  his  father  —  xix. 
545,  ITIysses  is  discovered  to  the  old  narse,  by 
the  scar. —  Twining. 

(«6  This  is  quite  contrary  to  Aristotle's  own 
opinion. 


tributes  to  its  magnifloenoe,  transporti 
the  hearer  to  different  places,  and  aaoms 
the  poem  with  dissimilar  episodes.  £sff 
similitudje.jif  events  rapidly  pcod]ioes-Mr 
^'^^ST^l^nd  ^aus^  tragedies  £o  faiL  But 
roic  meter  is  established  by  experience 
adapted  to  tlie  epic  For  if  any  one 
uld  attempt  narrative  imitation  in 
y  other  meter,  or  in  many  meters  min- 
ed together,  the  unfitness  of  it  would 
apparent.  For  heroic  meter  la  of 
others  the  most  stable  and  ampk. 
[Hence  it  especially  receives  foragn 
words  and  metaphors.  For  narrative 
imitation  excels  all  others.}  But  Iambics 
and  tetrameters  have  more  motion;  the 
one  being  adapted  to  dancings  but  tlie 
other  to  acting.  It  would,  however,  be 
still  more  absurd,  to  mingle  them  to- 
ther,  as  Chseremon  did.  Hence,  no  one 
s  composed  a  long  poem  in  any  other 
leasure  than  tlie  neroic;  but,  as  we 
ve  said.  Nature  herself  teaches  us  to 
tinguish  the  measure  best  suited. 
Homer,  Indeed,  deserves  to  be  praised 
for  many  other  things,  and  also  because 
he  is  the  only  poet  wno  was  not  ignorant 
what  he  ought  to  do  himself.  For  it  is 
requisite  that  the  poet  should  speak  in 
his  own  person  as  little  as  possible;  for 
so  far  as  ne  does  so  he  is  not  an  imitator. 
Other  poets,  therefore,  take  an  active 
part  through  the  whole  poem^  and  ..they 
only  imitate  a  few  things,  and  seldom. 
But  Homer,  after  a  short  preface^  imme- 
diately introduces  a  man  or  a  woman,  or 
something  Ase  that  has  manners;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  his  poem  unattended 
with  manners.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
in  tragedies  to  produce  the  wonderful; 
but  that  which  is  contrary  to  reasmi 
(whence  the  wonderful  is  best  produced) 
is  best  suited  to  the  epopee,  from  the 
agent  not  being  seen.  In  the  next  places 
(the  particulars  respecting  the  pursuit  of 
ector  would  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
cene;  the  Greeks  indeed  standing  stiU, 
nd  not  pursuing,  and  Achilles  making 
signs  to  them,  by  the  motion  of  his 
head,  not  to  engage.«7  But  in^thg^q^ic 
this  Js  .u:oncealed.  Now,  the  wonder- 
ful pleases;  of  which  this  is  an  indlca- 

67  Pope's  mad,  xzii.  267.—  Perhaps  the  idea 
of  stopping  s  whole  army  by  a  nod,  or  ehaka 
of  the  head  (e  cireamst«noe  distinctly  men* 
tioned  by  Homer,  bnt  sunk  in  Mr.  Pope's  Ter- 
sion),  was  the  absurdity  here  prineipeXtif  meant. 
If  this  whole  Homeric  scene  were  represented 
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tloD,  that  all  men,  when  they  wish  to 
gratify  tlieir  hearera,  add  something  to 
what  they  relate.    Homer   also   in  the 
liigiKSt  d^ee  tauglit  otliers  how  to  feign 
in  a  proper  manner.    But  tliis  is  a  para- 
logism.   For  men  fancy  that  when  the 
consequent  fbllowers  or  results  from  the 
antecedent^  the  consequent  may  he  con- 
fertedy  akid  that  the  antecedent  will  fol- 
low from   the   conseqoent    This,   how- 
e?er,  is  false.     [But  why.  If  the  ante- 
eedent  be  false,  so  long  as  tliis  other  be 
oHierwise,  should  the  consequent  neces- 
sarily follow?    For  through  knowing  the 
eonfleqoent  to  l>e  tnie^  our  soul  paralo- 
gises, and  concludes  that  the  antecedent 
alio  Is  true.    And  there  is  an  example 
of  thb  in  Th0   Watkhf.]    Again,  one 
ahwrid  prefer  rtiingy  yfV^irh  Sft  ^fj^T**?^/ 
s^  but  proTOblCijS?  such  as  are  possiblq  I 
out  improbable.    Fables  also  shouia  n^' 
be  composed" Thym  irrational  parts,  [bu 
as  much  as  possible,  indeed,  tney  should 
have  nothing  irrational  in  them:  if,  how- 
ever, this  is  impossible,  care  should  be 
taken  tliat   the   irrational   circumstance 
does  not  pertain  to  the  fable,  as  in  the 
ease  of  CEdlpus  not  knowing  liow  Laius 
died.    For  it  must  not  be  brous^t  into 
tbe  drama,  like  the  narratton  of  the  Pyth- 
ian games  in  the  EUeira,  or  liim  who,  in 
the  tragedy  of  the  Mysians,  comes  from 
Teeea  to  Mysla  without  speaking.]     It  is 
ikucnlous,  therefore,  to  sav,  that  other- 
wise tiie  fable  would  l>e  destroyed;  for 
such  fables  should  not  at  first  be  com- 
posed.   But  if  they  are  composed,  and 
n  appears   more   reasonable   that   they 
should  be,  the  absurdity  also  must  be 
admitted;    since   the   irrational    circum- 
stances in  the  Ody9$0y,  sudi  as  Ulysses 
being  left   [on  tM  shore  of  Ithaca  by 
tlie  Thoeacians],   would   evidently   liave 
been  intolerable,  if  they  had  been  fabri- 
cated by  a  bad  poet.    But  now  the  poet 
eoooeals  the  absurdly,  and  renders  it 
nJeasing  try  the  addition  of  other  beau- 
ties.   Ae    diction,   likewise,    should    be 
labored  in  the  sluggish  parts  of  the  poem, 
and  which  exhibit  neither  manners  nor 
acDttment.    For  a  Tery  splendid  diction 
Cioncfals  the  manners  and  the  reasoning. 

m  imr  stace.  in  flu  bett  mannar  poisible.  th«ra 
csa  be  no  doubt  tbsi  tbe  elfect  would  justify 
liittotle's  obeerration.  It  woald  oerteinly  ael 
tbe  audieaee  in  n  roar. —  Twining. 


CHAP.  XXVI 

One  may,  however,  question  whethei^ 
epic  or  tragic  imitation  is  tbe  more  ex- 
cellent For  if  that  imitation  is  the 
better  wliich  is  less  troublesome  to  the 
spectator,  and  such  an  imitation  pertains 
to  better  spectators,  that  which  imitates 
every  thing  is  evidentlv  attcsided  with 
molestation.  For,  as  if  the  spectators 
will  not  perceive  what  is  acted  without 
the  addition  of  much  movement,  they 
make  great  gesticulations;  just  as  bad 
players  on  Uie  flute  turn  themselves 
round,  wlien  it  is  requisite  to  imitate  the 
action  of  the  discus,  or  when  they  sing 
of  Scylla,  draw  to  themselves  the  cory- 
phaeus, or  leader  of  the  band.  Such, 
then,  is  tragedy,  as  the  modem  actors 
are  in  the  estimation  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Hence,  Myniscus  called  CaUipides 
an  ape,  in  consequence  of  carrying  his 
imitation  to  a  great  excess.  And  there 
was  also  a  similar  opinion  respecting 
Pindar  [the  player  1.  But  as  these  lat- 
ter actors  are  to  tne  former,  so  is  tlie 
whole  art  of  tragedy  to  tlie  epopee. 
They  say,  therefor**,  fhnf  f!M>  ^y^p^  is 
CAiSulatea  ror  ncarers^of  thebettet  jsoHf 
on  which'  account^  if  does  "not  require 
.^Wnwy;  "burTtrar^lragedy.  is  calculated 
for  the  vulgar.  ~Hence«  tragic  Imitation, 
which  is  troublesoma  to._me  spectator, 
wfll  evidently  ^  be  inferior  to  epic  imita- 
tion. 

In  the  ^rst  place,  howeverj,  this  accusa- 
lion  does  not~peffaTii'lo~  the  poeT,  but  fhe 
flClot;  since  it  is  possible  in  reciting  epic 
poetry  to  overdo  action,  as  Sosistratus 
did,  and  singinff  likewise,  as  Mnastlieus 
of  Opus  did.    In  the  next  place,  neither 
is  all  motion  to  be  despised,  since  neither 
is  every  kind  of  dancmg,  but  only  that 
which  is  bad;  and  hence  Callipedes  was 
blamed,  as  others  now  are  for  imitating, 
lig^t  women.    Further  still,  tragedy,  in^  •  - 
the  same  manncrlartlI5'epopeeriirayT2fl- 
fil  its  purpose  without  gesture;  for  by 
reading,  it  is  manifest  wlut  kind  of  thing 
it  is.    If,  tlierefore,  it  is  in  otlier  re- 
spects better,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  he  accompanied   [by  motion  and 
gesture].    In  the  next  place,  trngedy  has!^ 
every    thing    which"  the    epic    possesses.  \  « 
For  IT  Ynny '  use  meter,  and  it  has  also  \  ' 
music   and'  scenery,   as   no   small  parts,     ' 
through  which  the  pleasure  if  produces     \    . 
is    most    apparent.    To    which   may    he 
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it  is  read,  and  when  iiTla  acted. 


addeij 
wKen 

The  end*  toQ^  of  its  imitatii^  )s  codt 
fined  JaJfisa  extendeji  liiait&  ForHbeing 
crowded  into  a  narrower  compass,  it  be- 
comes more  pleasing  than  if  it  were  dif- 
fused through  a  long  period  of  time. 
ThuSy  for  instance,  if  one  were  to  put  the 
(Edipu9  of  Sophocles  into  as  maiqr  verses 
as  the  Iliad,  [it  would  be  less  pleasing]. 
AyyT'"f  *^  iTnifrjiH<)n  ^^  J&e  epic  has 
lessunitjL  ifhaiTi  tragic  imitation  J ;'  of 
which  ibi8ljA.Ji.n  .IwdlCStibii,*  thai  from 
any  kindL  0l.ie|U£X.|ml.tation,  manjr'trage- 
dtps  may  be  pjrpduced.  HenceJ' n  he  wiio 
writes  an  epic  poem  should  choose  a 
fable  perfectly  one,  the  poem  would 
necessarily  either  appear  short,  as  if  cur- 
tailed, or  if  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  length  of  meter,  it  would  seem  to 
be  languid.  But  if  he  should  compose 
one  fable  from  many  fables,  I  mean,  if 
the  poem  should  consist  of  many  actions. 


it  would  not  possess  unity.  Thus,  ttie 
lUad  and  Odyasey  contain  many  such 
parts,  which  of  themselves  possess  mag- 
nitude, thou^  these  poems  are  compose^ 
as  much  as  possible.  In  the  most  excellcDt 
manner,  and  are  most  eminentlv  the  imi- 
tation of  one  action.  If,  therefore,  trag- 
edy excels  in  all  these  particulars,  m 
besides  this,  in  the  work  of  art,  (for 
neither  tra^^c  nor  epic  imitation  oiu;bt 
to  produce  a  casual  pleasure,  but  that 
which  has  been  stated)!^  it  is  evident  that 
it  will  be  more  excellent  than  the  epopee, 
in  consequence  of  attaining  its  end^  a 
greater  deffree.  And  thus  much  concern- 
thg  trasedy,  and  the  epic,  as  to  them- 
selves, their  species,  and  their  parts,  their 
number,  and  their  difference,  what  the 
causes  are  of  their  being  good  or  bad, 
and  also  concerning  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  tbem,  and  the  solutioiu 
of  the  objections. 
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LATIN  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM 


Latiii  literature  yields  little  more  ma- 
terial in  dramatic  criticism  and  theory 
than  Greek.  As  is  pointed  out  in  another 
place,  there  is  but  one  complete  treatise 
extant — the  Art  Poetiea  of  Horace  — 
and  that  is  far  from  satisfactory  as  a  uni- 
fied and  clear  statement  of  the  aims  or 
achievements  of  the  Latin  drama.  From 
the  beffinnings  of  Latin  literary  criticism 
with  Cicero,  to  tihe  time  of  Horace,  there 
is  practically  nothing  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject Cicero  himself  in  his  Ltttert,  Ora- 
tiom,  and  various  treatises,  evolves  inter- 
esting ideas  on  the  drama,  but  nowhere 
sums  up  any  sort  of  complete  theory  of 
body  of  doctrine.  If  the  worlcs  of  Varro 
and  LuclUus  had  been  preserved,  it  is 
doobtfnl  whether  Horace  would  have  oc- 
cupied his  present  position  of  solitary 
grandeur  and  importance,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  but  fragments  from 
these  authors  aim  from  the  numerous 
other  critics  of  his  time  and  anterior  to 
him,  we  must  assign  to  him  a  place  of  the 
first   importance.    Mention    ought    per- 


haps be  made  of  a  few  paragraphs  on 
the  rise  of  comedy  in  Livy*8  history,  Ab 
urhe  eandita  Libri  (vii,  ii,  iv,  and  foUow- 
ing),  written  about  the  time  of  Christ 
Not  until  Quintilian  is  there  anything 
approaching  a  systematic  study  of  dram- 
atists, whife  Quintilian  himself — in  the 
Institution's  Oratorios,  Books  VI  and  X 
—  adopts  an  historical  rather  than  theo- 
retical method,  and  passes  brief  Judg- 
ments on  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The 
Noetss  Attieas  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  tlie 
last  of  the  Latin  writings  with  any  pre- 
tension to  originality  concerned  with  onr 
subject 

A  careful  study  of  Henry  Nettlesliip's 
second  series  of  Lseturss  and  Essavs  — 
chapter  on  Latin  CrUicism — ,  and  of 
Sahitsbury*s  History  of  Critieism  —  ^rst 
volume  —  will  enlighten  the  student  as  to 
the  details  of  the  subject,  but  he  will 
find  little  other  than  fragments  and  titles 
of  lost  works  if  he  goes  to  original 
sources. 
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HORACE 


Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  known  in 
Engli^  as  Horace,  was  bom  at  Venusia, 
near  the  border  of  Apulia,  in  65  b.  c. 
His  father,  a  former  slave  who  had  freed 
himself  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  sent 
him  to  school  in  Rome.  As  a  young  man 
Horace  went  to  Athens  and  studied  phil- 
osophy at  the  famous  schools.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in 
the  army  of  Brutus,  served  at  Phil^pi, 
and  came  back  to  Rome  not  long  after. 
Deprived  of  his  property  as  a  result  of 
the  proscriptions,  he  l>egan  life  anew 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  as  clerk  in 
a  public  office.  Not  long  after,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Maecenas,  and 
soon  became  acquainted  with  Varius  and 
Vergil,  henceforth  devoting  himself  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  His  iirst  work,  the  first 
book  of  Satires,  was  published  35  b.  c. 
About  a  year  later,  Maecenas  presented 
him  with  the  celebrated  Sabine  Farm, 
and  Horace  was  at  liberty  to  the  end  of 
his  life  to  do  as  he  liked.  Before  he  died 
he  was  famous;  the  Emperor  Augustus 
It  was  who  commissioned  him  to  write 
the  fourth  book  of  Odes.  He  died  eight 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  or  Art  of 
Poetry,  has  been  assiffned  by  various  au- 
thorities to  the  period  between  24  and  7 
B.  c.  Professor  Nettleship  (in  his  Lec- 
tures and  Essays)  believes  it  to  have  been 
written  between  94  and  90  b.  c.  Its 
interest  and  value  are  considerably  en- 
hanced in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is.  In 
Professor  Saintsbury's  words,  **the  only 
complete  example  of  literary  criticism, 
that  we  have  from  any  Roman."  It  is 
significant  that  the  greater  part  of  its  sub- 
ject-matter is  concerned  with  the  drama, 
while  it  has  been  clearly  substantiated 
that  Horace  drew  upon  a  non-extant 
treatise  by  Neoptolemus  of  Parium,  an 
Alexandrian  critic  of  uncertain  date,  the 


fact  that  Horace  made  use  of  and 
molded  the  ideas  of  his  predecessor  is 
important.  The  Art  of  Poetry  is  on  the 
whole  a  somewhat  arbitrarv  manual;  the 
greatest  importence  must  be  attached  to 
tiie  purely  formal  side,  of  writing,  the 
dramatist  must  aflflere  clos^.to  the  five 
acts,  the  chorus,  and  so  on;  proportion, 
/good  sense,  decorum,  cannot  be  neglected. 
Of  the  practical  valtie  of  the  work  before 
the  Renaissance,  it  is  impossible  to  know; 
of  its  influence  since  that  time,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  it  was  as  widespread 
as  that  of  Aristotle.  Horace's  doctrine 
^of  ^pleasure  and  profit"  was  to  be  re- 
'  peatea  Tnnumerable  times,  and  Is  stiD  a 
criterion  of  criticism.  Mr.  Spingam^s 
statement  that  "  critical  activity  In  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  western  Europe  seems 
to  have  been  ushered  in  by  the  trans- 
lation of  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  into  tiie 
vernacular  tongues  "  is  but  another  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  the  work. 

Editions: 

Of  the  numerous  Latin  texts  of  Hor- 
ace, that  of  Bentiey  is  on  the  whole 
the  best,  though  there  are  numerous  otli- 
ers.  This  was  reedited  by  Zangcmeister 
in  1869.  Among  modem  commentaries 
are  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli  (4th  ed.  revised 
by  O.  Hirschfelder  and  J.  Mewes,  188fr- 
90),  and  of  A.  KiessHng  (revised  by  R. 
Heinze,  1898-1908).  The  standard  Eng- 
lish commentary  is  the  two-volume  edi- 
tion of  E.  C.  Wlckham  (1874-90). 

English  translations  abound.  Among 
the  early  versions  is  The  Works  of  Hor- 
ace, translated  by  several  hands  [Dry- 
den,  Congreve,  etc.]  9  Vols.,  IxHidoo, 
1757-59.  Sec  also  The  Works  of  Horace, 
translated  by  C.  Smart,  revised  by  T.  K 
Buckley  (late  Bohn  editions,  n.  a.  ;  Tkt 
Works  of  Horace,  translated  by  I.  Lons- 
dale and  S.  Lee  (London,  IsTS);  and 
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A  Poetical  TramlaUon  of  the  Worki  of 
Horace,  by  P.  Frauds,  2  toIs.  (ed.  Lon- 
don, 18S1). 

On  Horace  and  His  Works: 

H.  H.  Milman,  The  Works  of  Horace, 
with  EngUth  Notee  critical  and  em- 
plamatorif,  by  C.  Anthon.  (New  edi- 
tion, with  Life  of  Horace,  by  H.  H. 
Milman,  New  York,  1875.) 

Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  Horace  (London, 
1905). 

Gaston  Boissier,  L'Art  po4tique  *P Hor- 
ace et  la  Traffddie  romaine  (Rev,,  de 
PhUoL,  VoL  XXll,  Paris,  1898). 

Aibert  S.  Cook,  The  Art  of  Poetry.  The 
Poetical  Treatieee  of  Horace,  Vida, 
and  BoUeau,  with  the  Tranelatione  by 
Howes,  Pitt,  amd  Soame,  (with  notes 
and  intro.,  Boston,  189:2). 

George  Converse  Fiske,  Ludiias,  The  Ars 
Poetiea  of  Horace,  and  Persius  {Har- 


vard Studies  m  Class.  Philol,  VoL 
XXIV,  Cambridge,  1913). 

Paul  Lejay,  La  Date  et  le  hut  de  VArt 
poHique  d^Horce  {B9V.  de  Vinstruc- 
tion  pub,  en  Belgique,  vols.  XLV  and 
XLVI,  Bruxelies,  1908-3). 

Henry  Nettleship,  Lectures  and  Essays 
(Oxford,  1885). 

£.  Norden,  Die  Komposition  und  Litera- 
turgattung  der  hoHtoischen  Epistola  ad 
Pisones  {Hermes,  voL  40,  Berlin,  1905). 

Alois  Patin,  Der  Aufbau  der  Ars  -poetiea 
des  Horaz  (Studien  zur  Oeschionte  und 
KuUuT  des  AUertwms,  Bd.  4,  Heft  1, 
Paderbom,  1910). 

George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  Criti- 
cism, vol.  1  (New  York,  1900). 

Johann  Vahlen,  Ueber  HorcUius'  Brief 
an  die  Pisonen  {K6n,-preuss,  Akad. 
d.  Wissenseh.  Sitzungsb.,  p.  589,  Ber- 
lin, 1906). 


THE  ART  OF  POETRY  1 
[EPISTOLA  AD  PISONES  J 

(34r-StO   B.C.?) 


If  a  painter  should  wish  to  unite  a 
horse's  neck  to  a  human  liead,  and  spread 
a  variety  of  plumage  over  limbs  [of 
different  anhnats]  taken  from  every  part 
[of  nature],  so  &at  what  is  a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  upper  part  terminates  un- 
sightly in  an  ugly  fish  below  —  could  you, 
my  friends,  refrain  from  laughter,  were 
you  admitted  to  such  a  sight?  Believe, 
ye  Ksos,  tite  book  will  be  perfectly  like 
such'  a  picture,  the  ideas  of  whic^  like 
a  sick  man's  dreams,  are  all  vain  and 
fictitious:  so  that  neither  head  nor  foot 
can  correspond  to  any  one  form.  **  Poets " 
and  painters  [you  will  say]  have  ever.' 
liad  equal  authority  for  attempting  any, 
tiling."  We  are  conscious  of  this,  and' 
this  privilege  we  demand  and  allow  in 
turn:  but  not  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
tame  should  associate  with  the  savace; 
nor  that  serpents  should  be  coupled  with 
birds,  lambs  with  tigers. 

1  IVansIated,  complete,  by  0.  Smart,  from 
Tk4  Works  of  Horace  UteraUy  translated  into 
EnffUth  Prose  (New  York.  n.  d.).  Unsigned 
footootoi  are  by  the  translator.  The  brackets 
eadote  Words  or  phrases  by  the  translator  in- 
tnded  to  completSB  the  senae  of  the  original. 
—Ed. 


In  pompous  introductions,  and  such  as 
promise  a  great  deal,  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  one  or  two  verses  of  purple 
patch-work,  that  may  make  a  great  show, 
are  tagged  on;  as  when  the  grove  and 
the  altar  of  Diana  and  the  meandering 
of  a  current  hastening  through  pleasant 
fields,  or  the  river  Rhine,  or  the  rainbow, 
is  described.  But  here  there  was  no 
room  for  these  [fine  things] :  perhaps, 
too,  you  know  how  to  draw  a  cypress: 
but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose,  if  he 
who  is  painted  for  the  given  price,  is 
[to  be  represented  as]  swimming  hope- 
less out  of  a  shipwreck?  A  large  vase 
at  first  was  designed:  why,  as  the  wheel 
revolves,  turns  out  a  little  pitcher?  In 
a  word,  be  your  subject  what  it  will,  let" 
it  be  merely  simple  and  imiform. 

The  great  majority  of  us  poets  —  fa- 
ther, and  youths  worthy  sudi  a  father  — 
are  misled  by  the  appearance  of  right. 
I  labor  to  be  concise,  I  become  obscure: 
nerves  and  spirit  fail  him  that  alms  at 
the  easy:  one,  that  pretends  to  be  sub- 
lime, proves  bombastical:  he  who  is  too 
cautious  and  fearful  of  the  storm,  crawls 
along  the  ground:  he  who  wants  to  vaiy 
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his  subject  in  a  mairelous  manner,  paints 
tiie  dojhphin  in  the  woods,  the  boar  in  the 
sea.  'Ae  avoiding  of  an  error  leads  to 
a  fault,  if  it  lack  sldlL 

A  statuary  about  the  iEmilian  school 
shall  of  himself,  with  singular  sldll,  both 
express  the  naUs,  and  imitate  in  brass 
the  flexible  hair;  unhappy  yet  in  the 
main,  because  he  knows  not  how  to  finish 
a  complete  piece.  I  would  no  more 
dioose  to  be  such  a  one  as  tlus,  had  I 
a  mind  to  compose  any  thing;  than  to 
live  with  a  distorted  nose,  [though]  re- 
markable for  black  eyes  and  jetty  hair. 
^  Ye  who  write,  make  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject suitable  to  your  abilities  $  and  re- 
volve in  your  thoughts  a  considerable 
time  what  vour  strength  declines,  and 
what  it  is  able  to  support  Neither  ele- 
gance of  style  nor  a  perspicuous  dispo- 
sition, shall  desert  the  man  by  whom  the 
suiijecLjiia^cr  is  chosen  judiciously. 

This,  or  I  am  mistaken,  will  constitute 
the  merit  and  beauty  of  arrangement, 
that  the  poet  just  now  say  whtit  ouffht 
just  now  to  be  said,  put  off  most  of  his 
tlioughtS,  and  waive  them  for  the  pres- 
ent 

In  the  choice  of  his  words,  too,  the 
author  of  tEe  projected  poem*~Ynust  be 
delicate  and  cautious,  he  must  embrace 
one  and  reject  another:  you  will  express 
yourself  eminently  well»  if  a  dexterous 
combination  should  give  an  air  of  nov- 
elty to  a  well-known  word.  If  it  hap- 
pen to  be  necessary  to  explain  some 
abstruse  subjects  by  new-invented  terms, 
it  will  follow  that  vou  must  frame  words 
never  heard  of  by  the  old-fashioned 
Cethegi:  and  the  license  will  be  granted, 
if  modestly  used:  and  .new  and  latel^r- 
formed  words  will  have  authority,  if 
tliey  descend  from  a  Greek  source,  with 
a  slight  devlatioiL  But  why  should  the 
Romans  grant  to  Plautus  and  Csecilius 
a  privilege  denied  to  Vergil  and  Varius? 
Why  sliould  I  be  envied,  if  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  acquire  a  few  words,  when 
the  language  of  Cato  and  £nnius  has 
enrichea  our  native  tongue,  and  pro- 
duced new  names  of  things?  It  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  allowable  to  coin  a 
word  marked  with  the  stamp  in  present 
request  As  leaves  in  the  woods  are 
0kanged  with  the  fleeting  years;  the 
earliest  fall  off  first:  in  tUs  manner 
words  perish  with  old  age,  and  those 


lately  invented  flourish  and  (iiriye,  like 
men  in  the  time  of  youth.  We  and  our 
works  are  doomed  to  deatii:  whether 
Neptune,  admitted  Into  the  continent,  de- 
fends our  fleet  from  the  north  winds, 
a  kingly  work;  or  the  lake,  for  a  long 
time  unfertile  and  fit  for  oars,  now  main- 
tahis  its  neighboring  cities  and  feels  the 
heavy  plow;  or  the  river,  taught  to  nm 
ina  more  convenient  channel,  has  changed 
its  course  which  was  so  destructive  to 
^the  fruits.  Mortal  worlcs  must  perish: 
much  less  can  the  honor  and  elegance  of 
language  be  long-lived.  Many  words 
shall  revive,  which  now  have  fallen  off; 
and  many  words  are  now  ui  esteem 
shaU  fail  off,  if  it  be  the  wiU  of  custom, 
in  whose  power  is  the  decision  and  right 
and  standard  of  language. 

Homer  has  instructed  us  in  what  meas- 
ure the  adiievements  of  Idngs,  and  dueft^ 
and  direful  war  might  be  written. 

Plaintive  strains  originally  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  unequal  numbers  [of 
the  elegiac  I:  afterwards  [love  and]  suc- 
cessful desires  were  Included.  Yet  what 
author  first  published  humble  elegies,  the 
critics  dispute,  and  the  controversy  still 
waits  the  determination  of  tlie  judge. 

Rage  armed  Arciiilochus  with  the 
iambic  of  his  own  invention.  The  sock 
and  the  nuijestic  buskin  assumed  tills 
measure  as  adapted  for  dialogue,  and 
to  silence  the  noise  of  the  populiEU^  mad 
calculated  for  action. 

To  celebrate  gods,  and  the  sons  of 
gods,  and  the  victorious  wrestler,  and 
tiie  steed  foremost  in  tbe  race,  and  the 
inclination  of  youths,  and  tiie  free  Joys 
of .  wine,  the  muse  has  allotted  to  the 
lyre. 

If  I  am  incapable  and  unsldllfui  to 
observe  the  distinction  described,  and  the 
complexions  of  worlcs  [of  genius],  why 
am  I  accosted  by  the  name  of  ^  Poet  **! 
Why,  out  of  false  modesty,  do  I  prefer 
being  ignorant  to  beins  learned? 

A  comic  subject  wiU  not  be  handled 
In  tragic  verse:  in  like  manner  the  ban- 
quet of  Thyestes  will  not  bear  to  be  held 
^  familiar  verses,  and  such  as  almost 
rsuit  the  sock.    Let  each  peculiar  species 
/  [of  writing]  fill  with  decorum  its  pr<^;>er 
>place.     Nevertheless      sometimes      even 
comedy  exalts  her  voice,  and  passlonalB 
Chremes  rails  in  a  tumid  strain:  and  a 
tragic  writer  generally  expresses  grief 
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in  a  prosaic  style.  Telephus  and  Peleiu, 
wben  tbey  are  both  in  poverty  and  exile, 
tlirow  aside  tlieir  rants  and  gigantic 
expressions  if  tliey  liave  a  mind  to  move 
tlie  heart  of  the  spectator  with  tlieir  com- 
plaint. 

It  is  not  enough,  tliat  poems  be  beao- 
tifnl;  let  tliem  be  tender  and  affecting, 
and  bear  away  the  soul  of  tlie  auditor 
wliitliersoever  tli^  please.    As  the  hu- 
man countenance  smiles  on  those  that^ 
smil^  so  does  it  sympathise  with  tlM>seJ 
tiiat  weep.    If  you  would  liave  me  weep 
you  muft^Jfl^  express  tlie  passion  of 
gfldljOVMi';  tiien,  Telephus  or  Peleus,^' 
your  ndsfortunes  hurt  me:  if  you  pro- 
noonce  tlie  parts  assisned  you  iU,  I  shall 
either  fall  asleep  or  mugfa. 

Pathetic  accents  suit  a  melancholy 
ooontcnance;  words  full  of  menace,  an 
angry  one;  wanton  expressions,  a  sport- 
ive look;  and  serious  matter,  an  austere 
one.  For  nature  forms  us  first  within 
to  everr  modification  of  circumstances; 
she  deugfats  or  impels  us  to  anger,  or 
depresses  us  to  the  earth  and  afflicts  us 
with  heavy  sorrow:  then  expresses  those 
ODotions  of  the  mind  by  the  tongue,  its 
interpreter.  If  the  woras  be  discordant 
ttf  the  station  of  the  speaker,  the  Roman 
Imiabts  and  plebeians  will  raise  an  im- 
pioderate  laiLsh.  It  wiU  make  a  wide 
(difference,  whether  it  be  Davus  that 
qpeaks,  or  a  hero;  a  man  well-stricken  in 
years,  or  ^  hot  youns  fellow  in  his  bloom; 
and  a  matron  of  dutinction,  or  an  offi- 
doas  nurse;  a  roaming  merdiant,  or  the 
cultivator  of  a  verdimt  little  farm;  a 
Cokfaian,  or  an  Assyrian;  one  educated 
at  Thebes,  or  one  at  Argos. 

You  that   write,  ^ther   follow  tradl- 
or  invent  such  fables  as  are  con- 
to  themselves.    If  as  a  poet  you 

;re  to  represent  the  renowned  Achilles; 
let  him  be  indefatigable,  wrathful,  in- 
exorable, courageous,  let  him  deny  that 
laws  were  made  for  him,  let  him  arro- 
gate everything  to  force  of  arms.  Let 
ifedea  be  fierce  and  untractable,  Ino  an 
object  of  pity,  Ixion  perfidious,  lo  wan- 
dering. Orates  in  distress. 
r  If  you  offer  to  the  stage  anything  un^ 
attempted,  and  venture  to  form  a  new 
character,  let  it  be  preserved  to  tiie  last 
mcfa  as  it  set  out  at  the  beginning,  and  be 
flgMait  with  itself.  It  is  difficult  to 
write   with    propriety    on    subjects   to 
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which  all  writers  have  a  common  claim; 
and  you  with  more  prudence  will  reduce 
the  lUad  into  acts,  than  if  you  first  in- 
troduce arguments  unknown  and  never 
treated  of  before.  A  public  story  will 
become  your  own  property,  if  you  do 
not  dwell  upon  the  whole  circle  of  events, 
which  is  paltrv  and  open  to  every  one; 
nor  must  you  be  so  faithful  a  translator, 
as  to  take  the  pains  of  rendering  [the 
original]  word  for  word;  nor  by  Imi- 
tating throw  yourself  into  straits,  whence 
either  shame  or  the  rules  of  your  work 
may  forbid  you  to  retreat 

Nor  must  you  make  such  an  exordium, 
as  the  Cyclic  writer  of  old:  **  I  will  sine 
the  fate  of  Priam,  and  the  noble  war.^ 
What  will  this  boaster  produce  worthy 
of  all  this  gaping?  The  mountains  are 
in  labor,  a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be 
brought  forth.  How  much  more  to  the 
purpose  he,  who  attempts  nothing  im- 
pijoperly?  ^Sing  for  me,  my  muse,  the 
man  who,  after  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  surveyed  the  manners  and_ 
cities  of  many  men.**  He  meditates  not~ 
[to  produce]  smoke  from  a  flash,  but 
out  of  smoke  to  elicit  fire,  that  he  may 
thence  bring  forth  his  instances  of  tlie 
marvelous  with  beauty,  [sudi  as]  An- 
tiphates,  Scylla,  the  Cyclops,  and  Charyb- 
dis.  Nor  does  he  date  Diomed's  re- 
turn from  Meleaffer's  death,  nor  trace 
the  rise  of  the  Trojan  war  from  [Leda^s] 
eggs:  he  always  hastens  on  to  the  event: 
and  hurries  awav  his  reader  into  the 
midst  of  interesting  circumstances,  no 
olherwise  than  as  if  they  were  [already] 
icnown;  and  what  he  despairs  of,  as  to 
receiving  a  polish  from  his  touch,  he 
omits;  and  in  such  a  manner  forms  his 
fictions,  so  intermingles  the  false  with 
the  true,  that  the  middle  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  beginning,  nor  tiie  end 
with  the  middle. 

Do  you  attend  to  what  I,  and  the  pub- 
lic in  my  opinion,  esmect  from  you  [as 
a  dramatic  writer].  If  you  are  desirous 
of  an  applauding  spectator,  who  will 
wait  for  [the  falling  of]  the  curtain,  and 
till  the  chorus  caUs  out  **  your  plaudits  *'; 
the  manners  of  every  age  must  be  marked 
by  you,  and  a  prooer  decorum  assigned 
to  men*s  varying  dispositions  and  years. 
Tlie  boy,  who  is  Just  able  to  pronounce 
his  words,  and  prints  the  ground  with 
a  firm  tread,  delights  to  play  with  his 
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fellows,  and  contracts  and  lays  aside 
anger  without  reason,  and  is  subject  to 
change  every  hour.  The  beardless  youth, 
his  guardian  behig  at  length  discharged, 
joys  in  horses,  and  dogs,  and  the  yer- 
dure  of  the  sunny  Campus  Martius;  pli- 
able as  wax  to  the  bent  of  vice,  roudi 
to  advisers,  a  slow  provider  of  useful 
things,  prodigal  of  his  money,  high-spir- 
ited, and  amorous,  and  hasbr  in  desert- 
ing the  objects  of  his  passion.  [After 
this,]  our  inclinations  being  changed,  the 
age  and  spirit  of  manho^  seeics  after 
wealth,  and  L^fi>^]  connections,  is  sub- 
servient to  points  of  honor;  and  is  cau- 
tious of  committing  any  action  ^s^ch 
he  would  8ubse<}uently  be  industrious  to 
correct.  Many  mconveniences  encompass 
a  man  in  years;  either  because  he  seelcs 
[eagerly]  for  gain,  and  abstains  from 
what  he  has  gotten  and  is  afraid  to 
make  use  of  it:  or  because  he  transacts 
every  thing  in  a  timorous  and  dispas- 
sionate manner,  dilatory,  slow  in  hope, 
remiss,  and  greedy  of  futurity.  Peevish, 
querulous,  a  panegyrist  of  former  times 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  chastiser  and 
censurer  of  his  juniors.  Our  advancing 
years  bring  many  advantages  along  with 
them.  Many  our  declining  ones  talce 
away.  That  the  parts  [tl^refore]  be- 
longing to  age  may  not  be  given  to  a 
youth,  and  trose  of  a  man  to  a  boy,  we 
must  dwell  upon  those  qualities  which 
are  joined  and  adapted  to  each  person's 
age. 

J  An  action  is  either  represented  on  the 
^^age,  or,  beinff  done  elsewhere,  is  there 
related.  The  uiuffs  which  enter  by  the 
ear  affect  the  mind  more  languidly,  than 
such  as  are  submitted  to  &e  fedthful 
eyes,  and  what  a  spectator  presents  to 
himself.  You  must  not,  however,  bring 
upon  the  stage  things  fit  only  to  be  acted 
behind  the  scenes:  and  you  must  take 
away  from  view  many  actions,  which 
elegant  description  may  soon  after  de- 
liver in  presence  [of  the  spectators]. 
Let  not  Medea  murder  her  sons  before 
the  people;  nor  the  execrable  Atreus 
openly  dress  human  entrails;  nor  let 
Progne  be  metamorphosed  into  a  bird, 
Cadmus  into  a  serpent  Whatever  you 
show  to  me  in  this  manner,  not  able  to 
give  credit  to,  I  detest. 

let  a  play  which  would  be  inquired 
after,    and    though    seen,    represented 


anew,  he-netther  shorter  nor  longer  tin 

the  dnhafltr    Neither  let  a  god  inta 

ifere,  mdess  a  difficulty  worthy  a  god 

unraveling   should    happen;    nor   let 

I  f^^rth  person  be  officious  to  speak.^ 

t  tne  chorus  s  sustain  the  part  ao 

anly   character  of   an   actors   nor    1< 

em   sing   anything   between   the    ad 

iwhich  is  not  conducive  to,  and  fitly  o 

herent  with,  the  main  design.    Let  thei 

both  patronize  the  good,«  and  give  thei 

friendly  advice,  and   regulate   the   pai 

sionate,  and  love  to  appease  those  wfa 

swell  [with  rage]:  let  them  praise   tli 

repast  of  a  short  meal,  the   Balatar 

effects  of  justice,  laws,  and  peace  wit 
her  open  gates:  let  them  conceal  wbs 

I  is  told  to  them  in  confidence,  and  sup 
plicate  and  implore  the  gods  that  proc 
perity  may  return  to  the  wretdied,  am 
abandon  the  haughty.  The^  flute  (not  a 
now,  begirt  with  brass  and  emulous  o 
the  trumpet,  but),  slender  and  of  sim 
pie  form,  with  few  stops,  was  of  servlc 
to  accompany  and  assist  the  chorus,  an 
with  its  tone  was  sufficient  to  fill  tb 
rows  that  were  not  as  yet  too  crowded 
where  an  audience,  easily  numbered,  a 
being  small  and  sober,  diaste  and  mod 
est,  met  together.  But  whoi  the  vie 
torious  Romans  began  to  extend  thei 
territories,  and  an  ampler  wall  encom 
passed  the  city,  and  their  genius  wa 
indulged  on  festivals  by  drinking  wini 
In  the  day-time  without  censure;  i 
greater  freedom  arose  both  to  the  num 
bers  [of  poetry],  and  the  measure  [o 
music].  For  wnat  taste  could  an  unlet 
tered  clown  and  one  just  dismissed  fron 
labors  have,  when  .in  company  with  thi 

2  Hie  poet  does  not  fort>id  a  fourth  peraoi 
to  speak,  but  would  have  him  say  yerjr  littk 
as  the  Scholiast  understands  the  precepk  la 
|deed,   a  oonyersation  of  three  people  la 


Wreeable,  because  it  is  less  confused  and  les 
flxyides  the  attention  of  an  audience. —  Rodcfl 
s  The  chorus  was  not  inbtMiuoed  betweei 
the  acts,  merely  to  relieye  the  audience,  boi 
had  >  part  in  the  ^lay,  and  concurred  with  th 
other  actors  to  carry  on  the  plot,  and  suppoT 
the  probability  of  it.  The  Choriplueaa,  a 
first  person  of  tiie  chorus,  entered  in  the  aeM 
and  spoke  for  all  those  of  whom  the  chart 


was  composed;    "  officiumque  virile  defendsC 

ID  the  int 
with  their  songs,  which  were  composed  of  fl 


The  chorus  filled  up  the  intervals  of  the  sd 


flections  upon  what  was  past,  or  their  appii 
hensions  of  what  might  happen. —  Franola. 
•  4  The  chorus,  says  the  poet^  is  to  t^n  th 

( side  of  the  good  and  virtuous ;  i.  e.  ia  alwiji 

,  to  sustain  a  moral  character. 
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,  the  lMiae»  with  tbe  man  of  honor? 

ma  tbe  mnaiclan  added  new  movements 
a  loxuriance  to  tbe  ancient  art,  and 
^  trattinff  backward  and  forward,  drew 
a  lengtE  of  train  over  the  stiu;e:  thus 
iBEewise  new  notes  were  added  to  the 
peverity  of  the  lyre,  and  precipitate  elo- 
quence produced  an  unusual  language 
ffai  tbe  theater]:  and  the  sentiments  [of 
|fae  chorus,  then]  expert  in  teaching  use- 
ftii  thiQgs  and  prescient  of  futurity,  di£fer 
liardly  from  the  oracular  Delphi, 

The  poet  who  first  tried  his  skill  in 
tragic  verse  for  the  paltry  [prize  of  a1 
goat,  soon  after  exposed  to  view  wild 
satyrs  naked,  and  attempted  raillery  with 
severity,  still  preserving  the  gravity  [of 
tragedy]:  because  the  spectator  on  fes- 
tivids,  when  heated  with  wine  and  dis- 
prderfy,  was  to  be  amused  with  capti- 
vatm^  shows  and  agreeable  novelty. 
But  It  will  be  expedient  so  to  recom- 
mend the  bantering,  so  the  rallying 
satyrs,  so  to  turn  earnest  into  jest;  that 
none  who  shall  be  exhibited  as  a  god, 
none  who  Is  introducea  as  a  hero  latolv 
conspicuous  in  regal  purple  and  gold, 
may  deviate  into  the  low  style  of  obscure, 
mechanical  shops;  or,  [on  the  contrary] 
while  he  avoids  the  ground,  affect  cloudy 
poist  and  empty  jargon.  Tragedy,  dis- 
daining to  prate  forth  trivial  verses,  like 
a  matron  commanded  to  dance  on  fes- 
tival days,  will  assume  an  air  of  modesty, 
even  in  the  midst  of  wanton  satyrs.  As 
a  writer  of  satire^  ye  Pisos,  I  shall  never 
be  fond  of  unornamented  and  reigning 
terms:  nor  shall  I  labor  to  differ  so 
widely  from  the  complexion  of  tragedy, 
as  to  make  no  distinction,  whether  Davus 
be  the  speaker.  And  the  bold  Pythias, 
wiw  gained  a  talent  by  gulling  Simo; 
or  Silenus,  the  ffuardian  and  attendant 
of  his  pupil-god  [Bacchus].  I  would 
so  execute  a  fiction  taken  from  a  well- 
known  story,  that  anvbody  might  enter- 
tain hopes  of  doing  the  same  uing;  but, 
on  triat  should  sweat  and  labor  in  vain. 
Such  power  has  a  just  arrangement  and 
connection  of  the  parts:  such  grace  may 
be  added  to  subjects  merely  common. 
In  mr  judgment,  the  Fauns,  that  are 
brought  out  of  the  woods,  should  not  be 
too  gamesome  with  their  tender  strains, 
MB  if  they  were  educated  in  the  city,  and 
almost  at  the  bar;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  blunder  out  their  obscene 


and  scandalous  speeches.  For  [at  such 
stuff]  all  are  offended,  who  have  a  horse, 
a  father,  or  an  estate:  nor  will  they  re- 
ceive with  approbation,  nor  give  the 
laurel  crown,  as  the  purchasers  of 
parched  peas  and  nuts  are  delighted 
with. 

A  long  syllable  put  after  a  short  one 
is  terpied  an  iambus,  a  lively  measure, 
whence  also  it  commanded  the  name  of 
trimeters  to  be  added  to  iambics,  though 
it  yielded  six  lieats  of  time,  being  simi- 
lar to  itself  from  first  to  last  Not  long 
ago,  that  it  might  come  somewhat  slower 
and  with  more  majestv  to  the  ear,  it 
obligingly  and  contentedly  admitted  into 
its  paternal  heritage  the  steadfast  spon- 
dees; agreeing,  however,  by  social  league, 
that  it  was  not  to  depart  from  the  sec- 
ond B  and  fourth  plac«.  But  this  [kind 
of  measure!  rarely  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  notable  ^  trimeters  of  Acdus,  and 
brands  the  verse  of  Ennius  brought  upon 
the  stage  with  a  clumsy  weight  of  spon- 
dees, with  the  imputation  of  being  too 
precipitate  and  careless,  or  disgracefully 
accuses  him  of  ignorance  in  his  art. 

It  is  not  every  Judge  that  discerns 
Inharmonious  verses,  and  an  undeserved 
indulgence  is  [in  this  case]  granted  to 
the  Roman  poets.  But  shall  I  on  this 
account  run  riot  and  write  licentiously? 
Or  should  not  I  rather  suppose,  that  all 
the  world  are  to  see  my  faults;  secure, 
and  cautious  [never  to  err]  but  with 
hope  of  being  pardoned?  Though,  per- 
haps, I  have  merited  no  praise,  I  have 
escaped  censure. 

Ye  [who  are  desirous  to  excel],  turn 
over  the  Grecian  models  by  night,  turn 
them  by  dav.  But  our  ancestors  com- 
mended both  the  numbers  of  Plautus, 
and  his  strokes  of  pleasantry;  too  tamely, 
I  will  not  say  foolishly,  admiring  each  of 
them;  if  you  and  I  but  know  how  to 
distinguish  a  coarse  joke  from  a  smart 
repartee,  and  understand  the  proper 
cadence,  by  [using]  our  fingers  and  ears. 

8  The  iambic  yields  only  the  odd  places  to 
the  spondee,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth,  but  pre- 
serves the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  for  itself. 
This  mixture  renders  the  Terse  more  noble, 
and  it  may  be  still  trimeter,  the  second  foot 
being  iambic.     The  comic  ooets,  better  *to  dis- 

Rnise  their  Terse,   and   make   it  appear   more 
ke  common  conTersation.  inTerted  the  toragic  "  .* 
order,  and  put  spondees  m  the  even  places. —    -^ 
Dacier. 

0  Ironically  spoken. 
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ThespisT  is  said  to  have  invented  a 

new  khkd  of  tragedy,  and  to  have  car- 
ried his  pieces  about  in  carts,  which 
[certain  strollers]  who  had  their  faces 
besmeared  with  lees  of  wine,  sang  and 

^-'-cacted.  After  him  iEschylus,  the  inventor 
•of  the  visard  mask  and  decent  robe, 
laid  the  stage  over  with  boards  of  a 
tolerable  size,  and  taught  to  speak  in 
Jofty  tone,  and  strut  in  the  buskin.  JTo 
these  succeeded  the  old  comedy,  not 
without  considerable  praise:  but  its  per- 
sonal freedom  deoenerated  into  excess 
And  violence^  worthy  to  be  resarded  by 
law;  a  law  was  made  accordingly,  and 
^e  chorus,  the  right  of  abusing  being 
taken  away,  disgracefully  became  silent. 
Our  poets  have  left  no  species  of  the 
,  4irt  unattempted;  nor  have  tnose  of  them 
merited  the  least  honor,  who  dared  to 
iorsaJce  the  footsteps  of  the  Greefcs,  and 
v^ebrate  domestic  facts;  whether  they 
have  instructed  us  In  tragedy,  or  in  com- 
edy. Nor  would  Italv  he  raised  higher 
by  valor  and  feats  of  arms,  than  bv  its 
language,  did  not  the  fatiffue  and  te- 
diousness  of  using  the  file  disgust  every 
one  of  our  poets.  Do  you,  the  descend- 
ants of  Pompilius,  reject  that  poem, 
which  many  days  and  many  a  blot  have 
not  ten  times  subdued  to  the  most  per- 
fect accuracy.    Because  Democritus  be- 

mmUeyes  that  genius  is  more  successful  than 
wretched  art,  and  excludes  from  Heli- 
con all  poets  who  are  in  their  senses,  a 
great  number  do  not  care  to  part  with 
their  nails  or  beard,  frequent  places  of 
solitude,  shun  the  baths.  For  he  will 
acquire,  [he  thinks,J  the  esteem  and  title 
of  a  poet,  if  he  nei&er  submits  his  head, 
which  is  not  to  be  cur«i  by  even  three 
Anticyras,  to  Licinius  the  barber.  What 
an  unlud^  fellow  am  I,  who  am  purged 
for  the  bile  in  spring-time  I  Else  nobody 
would  compose   better  poems;   but  the 

Purchase  &  not  worth  the  expense, 
'herefore  I  will  serve  instead  of  a  whet- 
stone, which  though  not  able  of  itself  to 
cut,  can  make  ste«l  sharp:  so  I,  who  can 

.^o^—  7  Tkupit,  A  native  of  Icarios,  a  village  in 
Attica,  to  whom  the  inyention  of  the  drama 
has  been  ascribed.  Before  his  time  there  were 
no  performers  except  the  chorus.  He  led  the 
waj  to  the  formation  of  a  dramatic  plot  and 
language,  bj  direetii^  a  pause  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  chorus,  during  which  he  came  for- 
ward and  recited  with  gesticulaUon  a  very 
iheologieal  story. —  Wheeler. 


write  no  poetry  myself,  will  teach  the 
duty  and  business  [of  an  author]; 
whence  he  may  be  stocked  with  ridi 
materials;  what  nourishes  and  forms  the 
poet;  what  gives  grace,  what  not;  idiat 
is  the  tendency  of  excellence,  what  that 
oferror. 

W^To  have  good  sense^  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple and  fountain  of  writing  welL  The 
Socratic  papers  will  direct  you  in  the 
cnoici  of  your  subjects;  and  words  will 
spontaneously  accompanv  the  jSiiBject, 
when  it  is  well  conceivea.  He  who  Bat 
learned  what  he  owes  to  his  countrv,  and 
what  to  his  friends;  with  what  affectbn 
a  parent,  a  brother,  and  a  stranger,  are 
to  be  loved;  what  is  the  duty  of  a  sen- 
ator, what  of  a  judge;  what  the  duties 
of  a  ^neral  sent  out  to  war;  he,  [I  say,] 
certamly  knows  how  to  give  suitable 
attributes  to  every  diaracter.  I  should 
^.-dflrect  the  le^j^ifid^lBt^^r.^  have  a  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  nature  and  manners, 
and  thence  draw  his  expressions  to  tlie 
life.8  Sometimes  a  play,  that  is  showy 
with  common-places,  and  where  the  man- 
ners are  well  marked,  though  of  no  ele- 
gance, without  force  or  art,  gives  the 
people  much  higher  delight  and  more 
effectually  commands  their  attcntioo, 
than  verse  void  of  matter,  and  tuneful 
trifles. 

To  the  Greeks,  covetous  of  nothii^ 
bul  praise,  the  muse  save  genius;  to  the 
Greelcs  the  power  of  expressfaig  ttusn- 
selves  In  round  periods.  The  Roman 
youth  learn  by  long  computation  to  sub- 
divide a  pound  into  an  hundred  parts. 
Let  the  son  of  Albinus  tell  me.  If  from 
five  ounces  one  be  subtracted,  what  re- 
mains? He  would  have  said  the  thlifi 
of  a  pound. —  Bravely  done  I  you  wOl  be 
able  to  take  care  of  your  own  ajffairs. 
An  ounce  is  added:  ^at  will  that  be? 
Half  a  pound.  When  this  sordid  rust 
and  hankering  after  wealth  has  once 
tainted  their  minds,  can  we  expect  that 
such  verses  should  be  made  as  are 
worthy  of  being  anointed  with  the  oil 
of  cedar,  and  kept  In  the  well-poliahed 
cypress?  » 


TVuth,  In  poetry,  means  such  an   ^^ 

sion,  as  conforms  to  the  general  nature  <i 
things ;  falsehood,  that  which,  however  aaHahls 
to  the  particular  instance  in  view,  doth  yet  nsC 
correspond  to  aueh  general  nature. —  ^. 
^  •  To  preserve  their  books,  the  aa 
rubbed  them  with  oil  of  oedar,  and  kept 
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_  either  to  profit  or  to  de- 
BgliC;  or  fo  deOrer  'at  once  both  the 
imSsam  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
M*hateTer  precepts  you  give,  K>e  concise, 
tibat  docile  minos  may  soon  comprehend 
what  is  said,  and  faithfully  retain  it. 
Ail  snperfluous  instructions  flow  from 
tlie  too  full  memory.  Let  whatever 
imagined  for  the  sake  of  entertainment, 
have  as  much  lilceness  to  truth  as  pogj 
able;  let  not  your  plav  demand  befler 
for  whatever  [absuidities]  it  is  inclin- 
able [to  exhibit):  nor  talce  out  of  a 
witches  belly  a  living  child,  that  she  had 
dined  upon.  The  Uibes  of  the  seniors 
rail  against  everything  that  is  void  of 
edification:  tlie  exalted  knights  disregard 
poems  which  are  austere,  lie  wiio  joins 
ttie  instructive  with  the  agreeable,  car- 
riai  off  every  vote,io  b^  delighting  and 
at  tibe  same  time  admonishing  the  leader. 
This  book  gains  money  for  the  Sosii; 
this  crosses  tlie  sea,  and  continues  to  its 
•  renowned  author  a  lastins  duration. 

Yet  there  are  faults,  which  we  diould 
be  ready  to  pardon:  for  neitlier  does  tiie 
string  [always]  form  the  sound  which 
the  band  and  conception  [of  the  per- 
former] intends,  but  very  often  returns 
a  sharp  note  when  he  demands  a  flat;  nor 
will  the  bow  always  hit  whatever  mark 
it  threatens.  But  when  there  is  a  great 
majority  of  beauties  in  a  poem,  I  will 
not  be  offended  with  a  few  blemishes, 
wlucfa  either  inattention  has  dropped,  or 
hnman  nature  has  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided against  What  therefore  [is  to 
be  determined  in  this  matter]?  As  a 
transcriber,  if  he  still  commits  tiie  same 
fault  tiiou^  he  has  been  reproved,  is 
^iUioat  excuse;  and  the  harper  wiio  al- 
ways blunders  on  the  same  string,  is 
sure  to  be  laugiied  at;  so  he  who  is 
escessively  deficient  becomes  another 
Cboerilus;  ^diom,  when  1  find  him  toler- 
able in  two  or  three  places,  I  wonder  at 
with  lauffhter;  and  at  the  same  time  am 
I  grieved  wlioiever  honest  Homer  grows 
drow^?  But  it  is  allowable,  that  sleep 
slioald  steal  upon  [tiie  progress  of  J  a 
kmg  worli. 

As  is  painting,  so  is  poetry:  some 
pieces  wiu  strike  you  more  if  you  stand 


of  eypraw,    beoatue   these   kinds   of 
were  not  liable  to  corruption. 
ioOmii«    ttdit    fmncfMm.     Alluding    to    the 
of  Tottng  at  the  eomitia  by  putting  a 
point  over  the  name  of  a  candidate. —  Tr.  . 


near,  and  some  if  you  are  at  a  greater 
distance:  one  loves  the  dark;  another, 
which  is  not  afraid  of  tlie  critic's  subtile 
Judgment,  chooses  to  lie  seen  hi  the  light; 
the  one  has  pleased  once;  the  other  will 
give  pleasure  if  ten  times  repeat«l 

O  you  eider  of  the  youths,  though  you 
are  framed  to  a  right  judgment  by  your 
father's  instructions,  and  are  wise  In 
yourself,  vet  take  this  truth  along  with^ 
you,  [and]  remember  it;  that  in  cer- 
tafai  tilings  a  medium  and  tolerable  de- 
gree of  eminence  may  be  admitted:  a 
counselor  and  pleader  at  the  bar  of  tiie 
middle  rate  is  far  removed  from  the 
merit  of  eloquent  Messala,  nor  has  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  law  as  Cassellius 
Aulus,  but  yet  he  is  in  request;  [but] 
a  mediocrity  in  poets  neither  gods,  nort 
men,  nor  [even]  the  booksellers'  shops 
have  endured.  As  at  an  agreeable  en- 
tertainment discordant  music,  and  muddy* 
perfume,  and  poppies  mixed  with  Sar- 
dinian 11  honey  give  offense,  liecause  the 
supper  might  have  passed  without  them; 
so  poetry,  created  and  invented  for  the  ' 
delight  of  our  souls,  if  it  comes  short 
ever  so  little  of  tiie  summit,  sinics  to  the 
bottom. 

He  who  does  not  understand  the  game, 
abstains  from  the  weapons  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martins:  and  the  unskillful  in  the 
tennis  ball,  the  quoit,  and  the  troques, 
keeps  himself  quiet;  lest  the  crowded 
ring  should  raise  a  laugh  at  his  expense: 
notwithstanding  this,  he  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  verses  presumes  to  compose.  Why 
not!  He  is  free-born,  of  a  good  family; 
above  all,  he  is  registered  at  an  eaues- 
trian  sum  of  monies,  and  clear  from 
every  vice.  You,  [I  am  persuaded,]  will 
neither  say  nor  do  anytning  in  opposi- 
tion to  Minerva:  such  is  your  judgment, 
such  your  disposition.  But  if  ever  you 
shall  write  anything,  let  it  be  submitted 
to  the  ears  of  Metlus  f  Tarpa],  who  is  a 
judge,  and  your  fathers,  and  mine;  and 
let  it  be  suppressed  till  the  ninth  year, 
your  papers  being  laid  up  within  your 
own  custody.  You  will  have  it  in  your 
power  to  blot  out  what  you  have  not 
made  public:  a  word  once  sent  abroad 
can  never  return. 

11  Sardinia  was  full  of  bitter  herbs,  from 
whence  the  honey  was  bitter.  White  poppy 
8<«d,  roasted,  was  mingled  with  honey  by  the 
ancients. 
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Orpheus,  the  priest  and  interpreter  of 
the  gods,  deterred  the  savage  race^  of 
men  from  slaughters  and  inhuman  diet; 
hence  said  to  tame  tigers  and  furious 
lions.  Amphion,  too,  the  builder  of  the 
Theban  wall,  was  said  to  give  the  stones 
motion  with  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and 
to  lead  them  whithersoever  he  would,  by 
engaging  persuasion.  This  was  deemed 
wisdom  of  yore,  to  distinguish  the  pub- 
lic from  private  weal;  things  sacred 
from  things  profane;  to  prohibit  a  pro- 
miscuous commerce  between  the  sexes; 
to  give  laws  to  married  people;  to  plan 
out  cities;  to  engrave  laws  on  [tables  of] 
wood.  This  honor  accrued  to  divine 
poets,  and  their  songs.  After  these,  ex- 
cellent Homer  and  Tyrtseus  animated 
the  manly  mind  to  martial  achievements 
with 'their  verses.  Oracles  were  deliv- 
ered in  poetry,  and  the  economy  of  life 
pointed  out,  and  the  favor  of  sovereign 
princes  was  solicited  by  Pierian  strains, 
games  were  instituted,  and  a  [cheerful] 
period  put  to  the  tedious  labors  of  the 
day;  [this  I  remind  you  of,]  lest  haply 
you  should  be  ashamed  of  the  lyric  muse, 
and  Apollo  the  god  of  song. 

Sit  has  been  made  a  question,  whether 
X3d  poetry  be  derived  from  nature  or 
om  art.  For  my  part,  I  can  neither 
conceive  what  study  can  do  without  a 
rich  natural  vein,  nor  what  rude  genius 
can  avail  of  itself:  so  much  does  the 
one  require  the  assistance  of  the  other, 
and  so  amicably  do  they  conspire  [to 
produce  the  same  effect].  He  who  is 
industrious  to  reach  the  wished-for  ffoal, 
has  done  and  suffered  much  when  a  boy; 
he  has  sweated,  and  shivered  with  cold; 
he  has  abstained  from  love  and  wine; 
he  who  sings  the  Pythian  strains,  was 
first  a  learner,  and  in  awe  of  a  master. 
But  [in  poetry]  it  is  now  enough  for  a 
man  to  say  to  himself:  **  I  make  ad- 
mirable verses:  a  murrain  seize  the  hind- 
most: it  is  scandalous  for  me  to  be  out- 
stripped, and  fairly  to  aclmowledge  that 
I  am  ignorant  of  tiiat  which  I  never 
learned. 

As  a  crier  who  collects  the  crowd  to- 
gether to  buy  his  goods,  so  a  poet  rich 
El  land,  rich  in  money  put  out  at  inter- 
est, invites  flatterers  to  come  [and  praise 
his  worlcs]  for  a  reward.  But  if  ne  be 
one  who  is  well  able  to  set  out  an  ele- 
gant table,  and  give  security  for  a  poor 


man,  and  relieve  him  when  entangied 
in  gloomy  lawsuits;  I  shall  wonder  if 
with  his  wealth  he  can  distinguish  a  tne 
friend  from  a  false  one.  You,  whetiier 
you  have  made,  or  intend  to  make,  a 
present  to  any  one,  do  not  bring  lum 
full  of  joy  directly  to  your  finished 
verses:  for  then  he  will  cry  out: 
** Charming,  excellent,  judicious**;  be 
win  turn  pale;  at  some  parts  he  will 
even  distill  the  dew  from  his  friendly 
eyes;  he  will  jump  about;  he  will  best 
the  ground  [with  ecstasy].  As  tboie  I 
who  mourn  friends  at  funerals  for  pay,  j 
do  and  say  more  than  those  that  are 
Ij- afflicted  from  their  hearts;  so  the  sham  | 
I  admirer  is  more  moved  than  he  tliat 
gpraises  with  sincerity.  Certain  kings  are 
said  to  ply  with  frequent  bumpers,  and 
by  wine  make  trial  of  a  man  whom  they 
are  sedulous  to  know,  whether  he  be  : 
worthy  of  their  friendsliip  or  not.  Thus, 
if  you  compose  verses,  let  not  the  fox*s  ' 
concealed  intentions  impose  upon  you.  | 
If  you  had  recited  anything  to  Quia- 
tilius,  he  would  say,  **  Alter,  i  pray,  this 
and  this'*:  if  you  replied,  you  couM  do 
it  no  better,  having  made  the  experiment 
twice  or  thrice  in  vain;  he  would  order 
you  to  blot  out,  and  once  more  api>ly  to 
the  anvil  your  ill-formed  verses:  if  you 
choose  rauier  to  defend  than  correct  a 
fault,  he  spent  not  a  word  more  nor 
fruitless  labor,  but  you  alone  might  be 
fond  of  yourself  and  your  own  worics, 
without  a  rival.  A  good  and  sensible 
man  will  censure  spiriUess  verses,  he  will 
condemn  the  rugged,  on  the  incorrect 
he  will  draw  across  a  black  stroke  with 
his  pen;  he  will  lop  off  ambitious  [and 
redundant]  ornaments;  lie  will  make  him 
throw  light  on  the  parts  that  are  not 
perspicuous;  he  will  arraign  what  is  ex- 
pressed ambiguously;  he  will  mark  what 
should  be  altered;  [in  short,]  he  wiH 
be  an  Aristarchus:i2  he  will  not  say, 
''Why  should  I  give  my  friend  offense 
about  mere  trifles?**  'Aiese  trifles  will 
lead  into  mischiefs  of  serious  conse- 
quence, when  once  made  an  object  of 
ridicule,  and  used  in  a  sinister  manner. 

12  Ariatarchus  vaa  a  critic,  who  wrote  above 
four  Bcore  Tolumes  of  commento  on  the  QnA 
poets.  His  criticisms  on  Homer  were  so  mack 
esteemed    that    no    line    was    thoiMrht   genuine 

I  until  he  had  acknowledged  it.  Me  was  sur 
named  the  prophet  or  diviner,  for  his  aagsc- 
iiy. —  Francis. 
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Like  one  whom  an  odious  plague  or 
jaiindioe»  fanatic  phrensy  or  lunacy,  dis- 
tresses; those  who  are  wise  avoid  a  mad 
poet,  and  are  afraid  to  touch  him:  the 
boys  jostle  him,  and  the  incautious  pur- 
sue him.  If,  like  a  fowler  intent  upon 
hiB  game,  he  should  fall  into  a  well  or  a 
ditch  wUle  he  belches  out  his  fustian 
verses  and  roams  about,  thousfa  he  should 
cty  out  for  a  long  time,  ^'Corne  to  my 
asri«tance,  O  my  country-men  " ;  not  one 
would  giye  himself  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing him  up.  Were  any  one  to  take  pains 
to  give  him  aid,  and  let  down  a  rope; 
"How  do  you  Imow,  but  he  threw  him- 
self in  hither  on  purpose?  "  I  shall  say: 
and  wHl  relate  the  death  of  the  SicUian 
poet  Empedocks,  while  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  being  esteemed  an  immortal  god, 
in  cold  blood  leaped  into  burning  ^Etna. 
I^. poets  have  the  privilege  ana  license 


t<tJiie.4^s  they  please  J.  He  who  saves 
a  man  against  his  will,  does  tlie  same 
with  him  who  kills  him  [against  his 
willj.  Neither  is  it  the  first  time  that 
lie  has  behaved  in  this  manner;  nor,  were 
he  to'be  forced  from  his  purposes,  would 
he  now  become  a  man,  and  lay  aside 
his  desire  of  such  a  famous  death. 
Neither  does  it  appear  sufficiently,  why 
he  makes  verses:  whether  he  has  defiled 
his  fatiier's  ashes,  or  sacrilegiouslir  re- 
moved the  sad  enclosure  of  the  vindic- 
tive thunder:  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
mad,  and  like  a  bear  that  has  burst 
through  the  sates  closing  his  den,  this 
unmerciful  rehearser  chases  the  learned 
and  unlearned.  And  whomsoever  he 
seizes,  he  'fastens  on  and  assassinates 
with  recitation:  a  leech  that  will  nQ4  quit 
the  skin,  till  satiated  with  blood. 
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DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


Hie  absence  of  any  body  of  dramatic 
work,  and  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
Europe  between  the  disintegration  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  earliest  davm  of 
the  Renaissance,  easily  account  for  the 
dearth  of  dramatic  criticism  during  the 
Dark  Ages.  Sadi  doctrine  as  exists  is 
in  tlie  form  of  more  or  less  cut-and-dried 
commentary,  most  of  it  based  on  otlier 
work  of  a  similar  nature.  Or  else  we 
have  the  altogether  moral  —  chiefly  non- 
literary —  treatises  of  Tertullian  (D« 
SpeetaeulU)  and  of  St.  Cyprian  on  the 
same  subject,  dating  respectively  from 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  The 
greater  part  of  these  treatises  and  frag- 
ments are  little  other  than  repetitions 
of  the  ideas  of  Aristotle  and  Horace  or 
of  other  early  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
The  diief  interest  of  the  fragmentary 
tractates  of  Donatus,  Evantliius,  and  Di- 
omedes,  is  due  to  their  preserving  stray 
seatences  from  Cicero  and  Theophrastus. 
Donatiis  quotes  Cicero's  famous  saying 
on  comedy  —  that  it  is  "imitatio  vitae, 
spccolum  consuetudinls,  imago  veritatis  " 
— Diomedes,  Theophrastus'  deflnitions  of 
comedy  and  trageay.  Donatus  (together 
with  Evanjkhius  —  the  commentaries  De 
Cammdia  et  Tragcsdia  are  often  printed 
together)  acquired  no  small  degree  of 
fame  for  his  Commentary  on  Terence, 
wiiich  appeared  for  many  years  in  nearly 
eveiy  ciiition  of  the  Roman  dramatist. 
Dtomedes,  another  fourth  century  ^tun- 
niarian,  devotes  sections  >  of  the  Third 
Book  of  his  Ars  Orammatiea  to  a  sum- 


mary treatment  of  dramatic  principles. 
This  is  based  upon  the  non-extant  De 
Poetie  of  Suetonius.  The  early  Church 
Fathers  —  St.  Ambrose,  Lactantius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Prudentius  and  even 
Augustine  —  had  written  on  the  drama, 
but  their  attitude,  needless  to  say,  was 
almost  exclusively  a  moral  one.  The 
Seventh  century  scholar,  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, in  his  encvclopedic  Oriqmes  —  or 
Etymologiae  —  gives  two  small  sections 
to  drama,  but  these  yield  nothing  new. 
They  merely  help  bridge  the  gap  from 
Horace  to  the  Renaissance.  Tnt  Moor- 
ish philosopher  Averroes  made  an 
abridged  version  of  Aristotle's  Poettet 
in  the  Twelfth  century,  and  added  his 
commentary.  Mr.  Spingam  mentions 
Johannes  Januensis  de  Balbis,  who  in 
the  year  1:^6,  distinguishes  tragedy  and 
comedy  in  his  Catholican,  Horace  who, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  the  chief 
inspiration  of  these  sporadic  treatises,  is 
at  least  referred  to  by  John  of  Salisbury 
(Twelfth  century),  in  his  PoHeraticus. 
Tiie  Magnae  Derivationee  of  Uguccione 
da  Pisa  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  source 
of  Dante's  definitions  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Dante  himself,  in  the  four- 
teenth century',  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Renaissance,  still  adheres  to  the  Hora- 
tian  theory.  The  brevity,  the  tone  of 
final  authority,  the  dependence  on  clas- 
sical precedent  in  Dante's  EpistUf  may 
well  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  mind 
of  mediaeval  scholars  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned  with  dramatic  theory. 
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iELIUS  DONATUS 


The  only  facts  Imown  about  Donatus 
are  that  he  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  a.d.,  and  that  he  was 
the  teacher  of  St.  Jerome.  His  best 
Imown  works  are  the  various  grammat- 
ical and  rhetorical  treatises  recently  gath- 
ered together  under  the  title  of  Ar^ 
Orammatiea;  the  Enarrationee  and 
sdiolia  on  the  plays  of  Terence,  and  the 
fragment  De  Comadia  et  Tragadia, 
The  Grammar  was  used  for  centuries 
and  the  word  DowU  became  a  conunon 
noun  designating  an  elementair  gram- 
mar. The  Commentaries  and  fragment 
on  Comedy  and  Tragedy  were  included 
in  all  the  early  printed  editions  of  Ter^ 
ence.  The  influence  exerted  by  these 
worlcs  extended  throughout  the  middle 
ages  into  the  seventeenth  century,  until 
t£e  I^oetiee  of  Aristotle  was  known  and 
accepted  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
civilised  Europe.  Giraldl  Cintio  in 
Italy,  and  Lope  de  Vega  in  Spain,  owe 
not  a  little  to  the  Commentaries  and  the 
De  Comosdia  et  Tragcsdia. 

Tlie  fragment  here  printed  contains 
little  that  is  new  and  original;  the  ref- 
erences and  quotations  from  Horace  are 
sufficient  indication  of  the  source  of  most 
of  liis  ideas.  His  importance  lies  rather 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  the  last  of  the  Lat- 
ins to  formulate  any  theory,  even  a  de- 
rived one,  of  the  drama.  He  belongs 
to  the  Middle  Ages  in  spirit;  his  schol- 
astic mind  and  temper  were  evidently 
•vliat  appealed  Jto  ids  (Qllpfirers.   .Jleis 


the  connecting  Unk  between  Horace  and 
Dante;  Donatus  Is  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans; Dante,  though  his  meager  refer- 
ence to  drama  is  of  the  spirit  of  the 
dark  ages  is  chronologically  the  imme- 
diate precursor  of  the  early  Renaissance 
critics. 

Editions: 

P.  Wessner,  AeU  Donati  quod  terimr 
Comentum  Terenti,  9  vols.  (Leipsiib 
190^-05).  ^ 

Donati  Pragmentum  de  Comosdia  ai 
Tragcsdia  (in  Gronovius'  Thesmuma 
Oraecarum  Antiquitatum),  voL  VIII 
(Venetiis,  1735)  .i 

The  first  prmted  edition  ot  the  Commeii- 
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ON  COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY  i 

[De  Comcgdia  et  Tragogdia] 

(4th  Century  a.d.) 


Comedy  is  a  story  treating  of  various 
habits  and  customs  of  public  and  private 
aifairs,  from  which  one  may  learn  what 
is  of  use  in  life,  on  the  ^ne  hand,-  and 
what  must  be  avoided,  on  the  other. 
The  Greeks  defined  it  as  follows:  Kta/uadla 
WT2y  Hutructiw  kcU  miKirucuw  rpay/Adrvp 
dxMvwes  weptiox^'  Cicero  says  ttiat  com- 
edy is  *'a  copy  of  Ufe,  a  mirror  of  cus- 
tom, a  reflection  of  truth."  Comedies, 
moreover,  are  so  named  from  early  cus- 
tom; since  in  country  towns  composi- 
tions of  tins  sort  were  originally  played 
amcmg  tiie  Greeks;  as  in  Italv  the  people 
used  to  be  held  at  crossroads  by  games 
wliere  a  measure  of  speech  was  Intro- 
duced wiiile  tbe  acts  were  being  changed. 
Or  d«^  Twp  Kwit»p\  this  is,  from  the  acts 
of  tiie  lives  of  men  who  inhabit  country 
towns  because  of  the  mediocrity  of  the 
happy;  not  In  kingly  halls,  like  tragic 
duracters.  Comedy,  indeed,  comprises 
action  and  speech,  since  it  is  verse  hascd 
upon  a  representation  of  life  and  an 
imitation  of  customs.  It  is  uncertain 
which  of  tlie  Greeks  first  invented  com- 
edy; of  tlie  Latins  there  is  no  doubt. 
Lmus  Andronicus  first  invented  comedy 
and  ttie  naticmal  drama;  he  said,  **  Com- 
edy is  tlie  mirror  of  everyday  life,"  nor 
was  this  without  reason.  For  as  we  gaze 
into  a  mirror  we  easily  perceive  the  fea- 
tures of  the  truth  in  the  reflection;  and 
so^  in  reading  a  comedy  do  we  easily  ob- 
serve the  reflection  or  life  and  of  cus- 

1  TVaTwUted,  eoinplete,  for  tlie  present  col- 
lection tf  Mildred  Rogers.  It  hns  not  before 
•PPMred  in  Sn^Ush. —  Ed. 


tom.  The  plan  of  Its  oriffin  moreover 
comes  all  tne  way  from  foreign  states 
and  customs,  for  the  Athenians,  preserv- 
ing the  culture  of  Attica,  when  they 
wished  to  observe  people  living  evU  lives, 
used  to  come  from  every  quarter  with 
joy  and  alacrity  to  the  country  towns 
and  there  used  to  make  known  the  life 
of  individuals  using  their  names;  hence 
the  name  is  made,  as  it  is  called  in  a 
^medy.  These  compositions,  moreover, 
were  first  acted  in  pleasant  meadows. 
Nor  were  rewards  lacking  whereby  the 
talents  of  learned  men  anight  be  incited 
to  the  art  of  writing;  prises  were  offered 
to  the  actors  as  well,  that  they  might 
practice  the  pleasing  modulations  of 
speech  for  the  pleasure  of  praise.  Also 
a  goat  was  given  to  them,  because  this 
animal  was  considered  a  charm  against 
mistakes;  hence  the  name  of  tragedy. 
Some,  however,  ]|referred  that  tragedy 
should  be  spoken  of  and  called  from  the 
lees,  or  dregs  of  oil,  which  is  a  watery 
fluid.  When  these  plays  were  first  acted 
by  artists  for  the  glory  of  Father  Liber, 
the  actual  authors  of  the  comedies  and 
tragedies  began  to  worship  and  adore 
the  divinity  of  this  god  as  to  a  paternal 
deity.  A  probable  explanation  of  this 
exists;  for  these  unfinished  verses  were 
so  produced  that  it  was  best  for  his 
fflory  and  wondrous  deeds  to  be  thereby 
honored  and  proclaimed;  then,  little  bv 
little  the  renown  of  this  art  spread, 
'lliespis,  however,  first  brought  these 
writings  to  the  notice  of  every  one. 
Afterwards,  i£schylus,  following  the  ex- 
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ample,  made  some  public.  Of  these  Hor- 
ace speaks  thus  in  his  De  Arte  PoHiea: 

Ignotum  tragieae  gewus  imfenisse  Ca- 
maenas  dieitur,  et  plauatris  vexUse  Poe- 
mata  Thetph,  quae  eanerent,  agerentque 
p&runcti  faseibuB  ora  poet  hune  per- 
Bonae,  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 
^9chylu$,  et  tnodieis  hutravU  pulpita 
ttgnie:  Et  docuU  magnumque  loqui, 
ntttque  cothwmo,  Suceeseit  vetui  hie 
Comoedia  nan  Hne  muUa  laude:  $ed  in 
vitium  Ubertoi  excidit,  et  vim  Dignam 
lege  regi:  lex  est  aeeepta:  ehorusque  tuv" 
piter  obticuit  eublato  jure  noeendi.  Nil 
intentatutn  noetri  Uquere  Poetae:  nee 
minimum  meruere  decue,  vestigia  Oraeea 
auei  deserere,  et  oelebrare  domettica 
facta,  vel  qui  praetextae,  vel  qui  docuere 
togatae. 

[see  p.  33] 

Story  [fahula]  is  the  generic  term,  and 
its  two  chief  divisions  are  comedy  and 
tragedy.  If  the  plot  be  Latin  it  is  called 
Praetexta;  comedy  has,  moreover,  manv 
subdivisions.  For  it  may  be  in  Greek 
dress;  in  Roman,  it  may  be  a  comedy 
of  the  booths  —  Atellanian  —  or  farcical 
—  Bhintonioa  —  or  the  bare-foot  —  Plani- 
pedia.  This  term  of  Barefoot  is  ap- 
plied because  of  the  low  order  of  the 
plot  or  the  poorness  of  the  players,  who 
wear  no  sock  or  buskin  on  the  stage 
or  platform,  but  go  bare-footed;  or  it 
may  be  because  these  ccnnedies  are  not 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  people  in 
towers  or  attics  but  of  the  inhabitants  of 
low  humble  places.  Cincius  and  Faliscus 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  actors 
who  played  comedy;  Minutlus  and  Pro- 
thonius  the  first  who  played  tragedy. 

All  comedies  are  subdivided  into  four 
classes;  tlie  title-rdle,  the  scene  of  action, 
'Ihe'^situation,  and  the  outcome.  Here 
follow  certain  examples:  of  the  title  r61e, 
are  the  Phormh,  trie  Ueeyra,  the  C7i*r- 
ciilio,  the  Epidieue.  Of  the  scene  are 
the  Andria,  the  Leucadia,  and  the  Brun- 
disina.  Of  ttie  situation  are  the  Eu- 
vuchue,  the  Aitnaria,  and  the  Captiou 
Of  the  outcome  are  the  Commorientee, 
the  Adelphi,  and  the  H eautontimoru- 
menoe.  There  are  three  kinds  of  com- 
edy: the  Palliata,  in  which  the  actors 
wear  Greek  costumes;  by  some  this  is 
called  the  Tahemaria.    Secondly,  lAie  To- 


gata,  in  which  the  actors  wish  to  wear 
togas.  Thirdly,  the  Atellana;  this  sort 
of  comedy  is  full  of  witticisms  and  jokes; 
this  is  a  time-honored  form.  Every  com- 
edy is  divided  into  four  parts:  tiie  pro- 
logue, the  Protasie,  the  Epitaeie,  and  the 
Catastrophe.  The  prologue  is  the  first 
speedi,  called  vp6\oyos  dv  the  Greeks; 
that  is,  an  address  preceding  the  actual 
structure  of  the  story.  There  are  four 
kinds  of  prologues:  Zvo-arix&s,  a  lauda- 
tory passage  wherein  the  author  or  the 
story  is  praised;  ApaxopucbSf  one  in  whidi 
an  opponent  is  cursed  or  the  audience 
thanked;  *Tirotf«riic^f,  one  telling  the  plot 
of  the  play;  and  one,  Mucrbs,  a  com- 
posite which  contains  all  of  Ute  above 
elements.  There  were  some  who  wished 
this  to  be  between  a  prologue  and  a 
preface,  inasmuch  as  a  prologue  Is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  Introduction  of  the 
story  wherein  something  more  is  told 
than  in  the  plot,  to  the  audience;  either 
from  the  poet  or  from  needs  of  the 
drama  itself  or  the  actor.  The  preface 
is  where  an  account  of  the  plot  Is  given. 
The  first  part,  or  Protasis,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action  of  the  drama, 
wherein  part  of  the  play  is  developed, 
and  part  withheld  in  order  to  create  sus- 
pense. The  second  part,  or  Epitasis 
marked  the  ascent  and  further  develop- 
ment of  difficulties  or,  as  I  have  said, 
the  knot  of  the  entire  coiL  The  last 
part,  or  Catastrophe,  Is  the  solution, 
pleasing  to  the  audience,  and  made  clear 
to  every  one  by  an  explanation  of  what 
has  passed. 

In  a  great  many  stories  the  titles 
themselves  stand  before  the  authors* 
names;  in  some,  the  authors  precede  the 
titles.  Antiquity  explains  this  variety  of 
usage,  for  when  certain  narratives  were 
first  given  out  their  titles  were  meii- 
tioned  before  their  authors,  so  that  no 
unpopularity  could  harm  them  because 
of  the  author.  When,  however,  after  the 
publication  of  many  works  the  author 
had  gained  some  renown,  their  names 
stood  first,  so  that  through  the  attrac- 
tion of  their  names  their  works  were 
successful. 

It  is  obvious  that  acts  were  written 
for  various  games.  For  there  are  four 
kinds  of  games  which  the  Curule  .Sdiles 
provided  for  the  public.  There  are  the 
Megalenses  games,  sacred  to  the  great 
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gods;  these  are  called  /M7aXc0-(ot  by  the 
Gredks.  Hiere  are  the  funeral  games  in- 
stituted to  keep  bade  the  populace  idiile 
the  funeral  rites  decreed  for  a  Patridan 
were  being  carried  out.  There  are  the 
plebeian  games  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plebs.  There  are  the  Apollonian 
games  sacred  to  Apollo.  On  we  stage 
fiiere  were  always  two  altars;  one  to  the 
right  for  Liber,  one  to  the  left  for  the 
wSa  in  whose  honor  the  festival  was  held. 
Hence  Terence's  Andrian  says.  Ex  ara 
hae  twM  verbena*,  [Take  some  foliage 
from  the  altar.] 

They  always  bring  on  Ulysses  in  Greek 
costume  either  because  he  finally  pre- 
tended madness  when  he  wanted  to  be 
ruler  so  that  he  should  not  be  forced 
ignorantly  to  go  to  war,  or  because  of 
his  unusual  wisdom  under  the  cover  of 
which  he  was  of  such  great  help  to  his 
comrades.  For  his  nature  was  always 
that  of  a  deceitful  person.  Some  say 
that  tiie  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  like  the 
Locrians,  always  wore  palla$.  The  ac- 
tors impersonating  Achilles  and  Neo- 
ptolemus  wear  diadems,  though  never 
royal  scepters.  The  reason  of  this  con- 
vention is  held  to  be  that  they  never 
.entered  the  rites  of  conspiracy  with  the 
other  Greek  youths  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Troy,  nor  were  they  ever  under 
the  command  of  Agamemnon. 

The  old  men  in  comedies  wear  wliite 
costumes,  because  they  are  held  to  be 
tiie  oldest  sort.  Young  men  wear  a  va-^ 
riety  of  colors.  The  slaves  in  comedy 
wear  thick  shawls,  either  as  a  mark  of 
their  former  poverty,  or  in  order  that 
they  may  run  the  faster.  Parasites  wear 
twisted  paUas.  Those  who  are  happy 
wear  white  robes;  the  unhappy  wear 
soiled  robes;  the  rich  wear  royai  purple, 
paupers  wear  reddish-purple;  the  sol- 
dier carries  a  purple  ehlamya;  a  girl 
wesn  a  foreign  robe;  a  procurer,  a  robe 


of  many  colors;  yellow,  to  desiniate 
greed,  is  given  to  the  courtesan.  Ibese 
garments  are  called  tyrmata —  attired  in 
trains  l>ecause  they  are  dragged.  This 
custom  originated  from  the  luxuriant  ex- 
travagances of  the  stage.  The  same  gar- 
ments worn  by  mourning  characters  de- 
note neglect  uirough  carelessness. 

Woven  curtains  are  spread  on  the 
stage  as  ornament;  they  are  painted  in 
many  colors,  and  were  used  in  Rome  after 
the  custom  of  the  Attalian  kingdom;  in 
place  of  these,  Liparian  hangings  were 
used  at  a  later  period.  There  is  also  a 
curtain  used  for  farces;  this  is  hunff  be- 
fore the  audience  while  the  sets  of  the 
production  are  being  changed. 

The  actors  speak  the  clialogue.  The  h 
songs  are  arranged  in  measures,  not  by// 
the  author,  but  by  some  one  sidUed  in 
music  of  this  sort  For  all  the  songs  are 
not  sung  throughout  in  the  same  meas- 
ures, but  in  different  ones,  in  order  to 
mark  which  group  of  three  are  sinffing 
the  reciprocal  measures  of  the  song.  The 
people  who  used  to  make  this  sort  of 
measures  placed  their  name  at  the  front, 
above  the  title  and  the  author  and  the 
cast 

Songs  of  this  sort  were  arranged  for 
flutes  so  that  when  these  had  been  lieard, 
many  of  the  people  could  learn  what  play 
was  going  to  be  acted  before  the  title 
was  announced  to  the  audience.  They 
were,  moreover,  played  on  "equal"  or 
^* unequal"  flutes,  and  right-  or  left- 
handed.  The  riffht-handed,  or  Lydian, 
ones  proclaimed  the  production  of  a  com- 
edy of  serious  and  solemn  character; 
the  left-handed,  or  Serranian,  ones  an- 
nounced humor  in  the  comedy  in  the 
lightness  of  its  catastrophe.  In  cases, 
though,  where  a  "right"  and  "left" 
ceremony  was  required,  it  meant  that  the 
play  combined  seriousness  and  gayety 
combined. 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI 


Dante  Allgliieri  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  May,  1265.  His  family  was  of  noble 
extraction,  thou|^  they  had  been  for 
some  time  in  reduced  circumstances. 
Uttle  is  known  of  the  poet's  early  years 


except  what  is  told  in  the  VUa  Nuova: 
his  love  for  Beatrice,  whom  he  first  saw 
wiien  he  was  nine  years  old.  His  second 
meeting,  nine  years  later,  resulted  in  the 
writing  of  his  first  imown  work,  a  sonnet. 
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This  sonnety  copies  of  which  he  sent  to 
▼arious  poets,  brought  him  friends,  chief 
amonff  whom  was  Guido  CavalcantL 
Beatrice  died  in  liMH),  and  the  young 
Dante  devoted  liimself  heart  and  soul  to 
the  study  of  pliilosophy  and  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  engaged 
in  business  and  political  enterprises.  In 
1989  he  fought  with  the  FlorenUne  Guelfs 
in  the  Battle  of  Campaldino.  In  the  Di- 
oiiM  Cammsdia  he  reuites  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  otlier  battles.  Not  later  than 
1398  Dante  married.  Of  his  married 
life  little  is  known,  except  that  when  he 
settled  at  Ravenna  in  later  years  his 
wife  was  not  with  him.  They  had  four 
diildren,  all  of  whom  were  bom  in  Flor- 
ence before  1304.  In  1395,  or  the  year 
after,  he  enrolled  in  the  Guild  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Apothecaries,  and  began  an 
active  political  career,  which  was  to  end 
In  disaster.  In  the^ear  1300  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  San  Gemignano  on 
a  special  mission.  Soon  after,  in  the 
same  vear,  he  was  elected  one  of  tbe 
six  Priors,  who  stood  hlshest  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Florence,  it  was  not  lonff 
before  one  of  the  numerous  politico 
feuds  —  between  the  Blacks  and  the 
Whites  —  broke  out  The  leaders  of  both 
factions  were  banished,  and  Dante  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome.  In  his  ab- 
sence from  home,  in  1301,  Charles  of 
Valois  entered  Florence  and  sewed 
seeds  of  discord.  The  next  year  Dante 
learned  that  he  had  been  fined  on  a 
false  charge  of  corrupt  dealings.  He  dis- 
regarded the  fine  and  was  condemned  to 
exile  on  pain  of  death.  He  never  saw 
Florence  again.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
he  lived  in  poverty,  wandering  from  city 
to  city.  Very  little  is  known  of  these 
last  years.  He  went  first  to  Siena, 
where  lie  Joined  other  conspirators  in  an 
attempt  to  return,  but  in  1304  he  left 
the  conspirators,  and,  went  to  Verona  and 
later  Padua.  He  was  in  Paris,  and  per- 
haps in  England  during  the  following 
years,  but  was  again  In  Italy  in  1310  and 
1311.  The  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Flor- 
entines at  that  time,  full  of  imprecations 
and  threats,  resulted  in  his  exclusion  from 
the  number  of  exiles  who  were  finidly 
allowed  to  return  in  1311.  After  further 
wanderings,  he  went  to  Verona  again, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  Can  Grande 
della  Scala,  to  whom  he  wrote  his  famous 


Eputls.  In  1317  or  1318  he  went  to  Ra- 
venna, where  he  lived  with  his  diildren 
and  finished  tiie  Diviua  Cofnmedia,  on 
which  he  had  been  working  for  many 
years.  Toward  tiie  end  of  fa£  life  he  vis- 
ited Mantua  and  Piacenza.  In  13t^l  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice  to  set- 
tle a  dispute,  but  the  Venetians,  refusing 
to  allow  tiie  ambassadors  to  return  by 
sea,  forced  them  to  pursue  a  difficult  and 
unhealthy  route;  Dante  was  taken  ill  in 
consequence,  and  in  September,  la^l,  died 
at  Ravenna. 

The  Epistle  to  Can  Orande  was  written 
not  later  than  1318,  and  was  first  printed, 
in  very  corrupt  form,  by  G.  Baruffaldl 
(Venice,  1700).  It  contains  a  fuU  ex- 
planation of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  Dioma  Cotnmedia,  Dante's  reniarlcs 
on  comedy,  which  are  here  re-printed, 
are  incidental.  They  are  interesting 
rather  as  a  link  in  the  dramatic  tradi- 
tion extending  from  Donatus  to  the  early 
Renaissance  critics,  than  as  an  intrin- 
sically valuable  document  Dante  reiter- 
ates the  usual  philological  statement  as 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word  **  Comedy  " 
and  quotes  Horace  in  support  of  his  use 
of  the  word  in  connection  with  his  poem. 

Editions: 

Among  the  standard  texts  of  Dante 
containing  the  EpistoUw  is  Tutts  U  opere 
di  Dante  Alighieri;  nMOvamente  rivedule 
nel  teeto  dal  Dr,  E.  Moore,  etd.,  with  dic- 
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EPISTLE  TO  CAN  GRANDE  t 

[Epistola  XI] 

(Written  about  1318) 


Section  10. —  The  title  of  the  book  is: 
''Here  beginneth  the  Comedy  of  Dante 
Aligliieri,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  but  not 
by  diaracter."  And  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  this  it  must  be  understood  that 
tiie  word  ''Comedy"  is  derived  from 
nitaif  village,  and  M^,  which  meaneth 
tong;  hence  comedy  is,  as  it  were,  a  vil- 
hge  song.  Comedy  is  in  truth  a  certain 
Ikmd  of  poetical  narrative  that  differeth 
from  all  others.  It  diffcreth  from  trag- 
edy in  its  sublect-matter, — in  tiiis  way, 
tliat  Tragedy  m  its  beginning  is  admir- 
able and  quiet,  in  its  ending  or  catas- 
trophe foul  and  horrible;  and  because  of 
tiiis  the  word  **  Tragedy  ^  is  derived  from 
tjpdYor,  which  meanetn  goat,  and  cM^. 
Tragedy  is,  then,  as  it  were,  a  goatish 
song;  that  is,  foul  like  a  goat,  as  doth 

Spear  in  the  tragedies  of  l^eca.  Com- 
y,  indeed,  beginneth  with  some  adverse 
circumstances,  but  its  theme  hath  a 
boppy  termination,  as  doth   appear  In 

tiactraet  from  A  TrensUUUm  of  Dant4*s 
XlfVMi  Letters,  by  0.  8.  Latham  (BosUm, 
M92). 


the  comedies  of  Terence.  And  hence  cer- 
tain writers  were  accustom^  to  say  in 
their  salutations  in  place  of  a  greeting, 
''a  traffic  beginning  and  a  comic  end- 
ing."   Likewise  they  differ  in  their  style 


cedeth  that  sometimes  comedians  speak 
like  tragedians  and  conversely: 

Interdum  tamen  et  voeem  eomoedia  toUU, 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore; 
Et  tragicus  plerumqne  doUt  sermons  p«- 
destri. 

From  which  it  is  evident  why  the  present 
work  is  called  a  comedy.  For  if  we  con- 
sider the  theme,  in  its  oeginning  it  is  hor- 
rible and  foul,  because  it  is  Hell;  in  its 
ending,  fortunate,  desirable,  and  joyful, 
because  it  is  Paradise;  and  if  we  con- 
sider the  style  of  language,  the  style  is 
careless  and  humble,  because  it  is  the 
vulffar  tongue  in  which  even  housewives 
hold  converse.  .  .  . 
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ITALIAN  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 


'Hie  Italian  Renaissanoey  bringing  with 
it  as  it  did  a  re-birtii  of  interest  in  the 
art  and  literature  of  antiquity,  is  the 
starting  point  of  modem  literary-  criti- 
dsnL  After  tlie  discovery  of  tlie  ancient 
texts,  commentators,  translators,  editors 
were  not  wanting,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  began  to  expound  theories 
of  their  own.  It  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  98)  how  the  At9  Postiea  of  Horace 
bad  been  the  basis  of  wliat  was  written 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  drama  between 
tlie  Augustan  period  and  the  early  Ren- 
aissance. Donatus  and  Diomedes  both 
quote  largely  from  it,  and  most  of  their 
ideas  were  based  upon  it.  Aristotle,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  practically  unlcnown; 
his  mflnence  in  classical  antiquity  was, 
according  to  Spingam,  **ao  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge,  very  slight"  The 
manuscript  of  the  Po0ties  was  preserved 
in  the  East.  The  first  Oriental  version 
was  translabed  from  the  Syriac  into  Arar- 
bic  (about  935  a.  u.)  by  Abu-Baschar. 
In  the  twelfth  century  Averro^  made  an 
abridsed  version;  this  in  turn  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  hi  the  thirteenth  century 
by  a  German  of  the  name  of  Hermann, 
and  by  Mantinus  of  Tortosa  in  Upahk  in 
the  fourteenth.  One  of  the  extremely 
rare  references  to  Aristotle  Is  found  in 
Roger  Bacon;  Petrarch  just  mentions 
him. 

Giorgio  Valla  published  his  Latin  trans- 
htion  of  the  Poetics  at  Venice  hi  1498. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Aldine  edition 
of  the  orighial  Greek  text  in  1508.  In 
1536  AUessandro  de*  Pazsi  published  the 
Greek  original  together  with  a  revised 
Latin  text,  and  in  1548  Robortello  pub- 
lished the  first  commentary  (with  a  Latin, 
translation).  Bernardo  Sesni,  in  1549, 
was  tlie  first  to  publish  an  Italian  trans- 
latbn. 

Among  the  earliest  treatises  on  the  art 
of  poetry  was  that  of  Vida,  whose  D« 
Arte  Po9tiea  appeared  in  1597;  con- 
trary to  practicauj  every  other  work  of 
sfanilar  title,  this  influential  poem  con- 


tains no  reference  to  the  drama.  Two 
years  later,  however,  Trissino  published 
the 'first  four  ix)oks  of  his  Poetica,  but 
not  until  1563,  when  two  books  were 
added,  di<i  he  consider  the  drama. 
Dolce's  translation  of  Horace  in  1535 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  the  ver- 
nacular Poetica  of  Daniello,  whose  few 
references  to  traeedy  and  comedy,  based 
upon  Horace  and  Aristotle,  are  the  first 
of  their  kind  to  appear  in  the  Italian 
language.  The  same  year  saw  Passfs 
edition  and  Trincaveli's  Greek  text 
From  this  time  on,  the  influence  of  Aris- 
totle as  an  arbiter  in  the  art  of  poetry 
was  to  spread.  RdborteUo's  In  Librwn 
ArUtoteli*  de  Arte  Poetica  ExpUeationee 
(1548)  is  the  first  complete  commentary 
of  the  Poetics,  Segni*s  translation  was 
published  the  next  year.  In  1550  ap- 
peared Maggi's  Explicationee  (written 
with  Lombard!),  sinular  to  the  commen- 
tary of  Robortello.  Both  are  diffuse,  der 
tailed,  and  pedantic,  and  rarely  depart 
from  what  the  authors  understood,  or 
misunderstood,  in  Aristotle.  Muzio  [Mu- 
tio]  published  an  Arte  Poetica  in  1551. 
Varchi  in  his  LezziotU  (1553)  upheld  the 
Aristotelian  ideals  of  tragedy.  The  Dis- 
eorso  eulie  Comedie  e  e^Ule  Tragedie  of 
the  famous  novelist  Giraldi  Cintio,  which 
was  written  in  1543^  but  not  published 
until  1554,  carried  on  the  Aristotelian 
tradition  begun  by  Daniello.  This  was 
to  continue  in  one  form  or  another 
throughout  the  Renaissance  and  be  taken 
up  later  in  France.  Mintumo's  two 
treatises,  De  Poeta  (1559)  and  Arte 
Poetica  (1564),  the  first  in  Latin,  the 
second  in  Italian,  wei-e  the  fullest  discus- 
sions of  the  theory  of  poetry  and  drama 
yet  written.  The  influence  of  Aristotle 
and  Horace  is  everywhere  evident,  but,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  here  print- 
ed, the  Italian  critic  has  expounded  and 
amplified  after  his  own  maimer.  The 
Commentarii  of  Vettori  fVictorius], 
printed  in  1560,  was  another  Latin  treat- 
I  ise  explaining  the  Poetics,    The  foUow- 
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ing  year  Julius  Caesar  Scalicer,  one  of  the 
most  influential  tl^eorists  smce  antiquity, 
published  his  Latin  work,  PoeUeet  Libri 
SepUm,  As  Scaliger  had  lived  in  France 
for  some  years  (his  book  was  published 
at  Lyons)  and  was  acquainted  with  many 
contemporary  writers,  his  influence  was 
widespread,  though  not  so  much  during 
the  sixteenth  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Poetici  of  Scallger,  which  was  an 
'*  attempt  to  reconcile  Aristotle's  PosUet, 
not  only  with  the  precepts  of  Horace 
and  the  definitions  of  the  (ratin  gram- 
marians, but  with  the  whole  practice  of 
Latin  trag<xly,  comedy,  and  epic  poetry," 
is  a  long,  erudite  and  aogmatic  treatise 
Xn  which  the  canons  of  Aristotle  are  nar- 
rowed and  conflned  to  rules  of  the  strict- 
est sort.  In  156S  the  last  two  parts  of 
Trissino's  Poetica  appeared.  Castelvetro 
was  the  next  to  enter  the  fteld  of  criti- 
cism. His  Poetica  (a  commentary  on 
and  translation  of  Aristotle's  Posties) 
was  published  in  1570.  This  work  was 
of  prime  importance,  for  one  reason  be- 
cause it  contained  the  iirst  formulation 
of  the  unity  of  place,  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  Aristotle.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
was  to  start  the  endless  discussion  in 
France  of  the  famous  **  three  Unities." 
Jean  de  la  TaiUe,  in  157d,  was  the  first 
to  insist  on  them  in  that  country.  Castel- 
vetro was  likewise  the  first  to  consider 
a  play  as  limited  and  directly  affected  by 
stage  representation.  The  Italian  critics 
from  the  time  of  Castelvetro  to  the  end 
of  the  century,  carried  on  discussions  of 
varying  degrees  of  importance,  though 
none  of  them  exerted  an  influence  equal 
to  that  of  Scallger,  Castelvetro  or  Min- 
tumo.  Piccolomini's  edition  of  the  Potft- 
ies  was  published  in  1575,  Viperano's  De 
Arte  Poetica  in  1579.  Patrixsi's  Delia 
Poetica  (1586),  Tasso's  Diaeorei  deW 
Arte  Poetica  (1587),  Denores*  Poetica 
n588),  Buonamici's  Diecorai  Poetici 
(1597),  Ingegneri's  Poeeia  Bappresenta- 


ti9a  (1598),  and  Summo's  Diseoni  Poet- 
ici (1600),  testify  to  the  prodigious  activ- 
ity of  the  period. 

Such  are  the  outstanding  works  whicb 
treat  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  theory 
of  the  drama.  If  we  add  the  prefaces 
and  prologues  to  the  plays  of  Ceodii, 
Giraldi  Cintio,  Gelli,  Aretino,  and  U 
Lasca  (the  Oeloeia,  Strega,  and  VArA- 
gogUo  in  particular)  and  ihe  references 
in  the  works  of  Speroni,i  Luisino,*  Par- 
tenio,s  Fracastoro,^  Capriano,B  Micbele,* 
Beni,T  and  Zinano  s  are  added,  the  list  of 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  drama  is 
nearly  exhausted. 

The  Renaissance  critics  had  discovered 
Aristotle;  the  study  of  the  Poetice,  and 
that  of  the  Are  Poetica  of  Horace,  was 
the  basis  of  their  commentaries.  Much 
of  the  great  mass  of  this  material  is 
textual  comment,  ^lore  or  less  intelli- 
gent and  illuminating;  much  is  repeti- 
tion, classification,  philological  analysis; 
but  out  of  it  all  there  emerges  the  true 
spirit  of  enlightened  criticism.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  darkness;  the  end  found  Italy 
the  fountain-head  of  Europe.  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  followed  in  lier 
wake,  adopting  with  modifications  what 
she  had  been  the  first  to  discover  and 
discuss. 

1  A  letter,  written  in  1665,  on  the  interpre- 
tntion  of  the  word  kathartiB.  (Sperone  ape- 
roni,  r<A.  V,  Opere,  Venesia,  1740.)  Aiw 
OiudUio  aopra  la  tragedia  d€  Canace,  elc 
(1550). 

2  F.  LttiBtno,  In  Librum  Q.  BoratU  Fleed 
de  Arte  Poetica  Oommentariue  (1554). 

SB.  Partenio,  Delta  ImittUione  Poetiee 
(1660). 

4  O.  Fracastoro,  NaMgeriue,  Hoe  de  PoeHee 
Dialofftu    (1655). 

5  G.  P.  Oapriano.  DeUa  Vera  Poetica  (1555). 

6  Agoatino  Michde,  Diecoreo  in  eui  ei  di- 
nt oetra  eome  »i  poeeono  ecrivere  le  Commedk 
e  le  Tragedie  in  Proaa  (1592). 

T  Paolo  Beni.  Dieputatio  in  qua  oetenditiir 
preeetare  Oonurdiem  atfue  Trugmdiam  wu- 
trorum  vineulie  eolvere  (1600). 

8  Zinano,  Diseorao  deUa  Tragedia  (Reggloi 
1590). 
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BERNARDINO  DANIELLO 


Notliinff  is  known  of  the  life  of  Ber- 
nardino Daniello  except  tliat  he  was  a 
native  of  Lucca  and  that  he  died  at 
I^adua  in  1565.  He  was  known  as  a 
scholar,  made  translations  from  and  com- 
mentaries on  classical  works,  and  wrote 
on  Dante.  His  Poetica  was  his  most  fa- 
mous worlc 

Daniello's  PoeUea  (1536)  is  without 
doubt  the  first  work  of  its  sort  since 
antiquity,  and  the  few  passages  relative 
to  tiie  arama  are  of  ffreat  historical  im- 

Sortance.  Daniello's  Ideas  are  of  course 
erived  from  the  ancients,  but  they  are 
clearly  stated,  and  must  have  exercised  a 
profound  influence  over  his  contempor- 
aries and  successors.  Saintsbury  says: 
"The  first  author  of  one  [a  theory  of 
poetry]  is  generally  taken  to  be  Daniello 
.  .  .  it  has  such  good  claims  to  be  among 
the  very  earliest  vernacular  disputations 
of  a  general  character  on  poetry  in 
Italy.*'  There  is  a  mixture  of  Aristotle 
and  Horace  in  the  work.    According  to 


[ingam,  "In  the  PoeUea  of  Daniello 
(6)  occurs  the  first  allusion  in  mod- 
'ern  literary  criticism  to  the  Aristotelian 
notion  of  ideal  imitation."    The  idea  that 

is  the  function  of  the  poet  to  teach 
and  to  delight  b  decidedly  Horatian,  as 
are  indeed  the  critic's  rules  for  tragedy 
and  comedy. 

Edition: 
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is  that  printed  at  Venice  in  1536:  La 
Poetiea  di  Bernardino  Daniello  Lue- 
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On  Daniello  and  his  works: 
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POETICS  I 

[La  Poetiea] 

(1536) 


.  .  .  And  the  materials  and  subjects 
may  be  many  and  varied,  for  to  some,  as 
to  the  writers  of  comedy,  they  may  be  of 
more  common  stuif:  every-day  occur- 
rences, not  to  say  lowly  and  common- 

1  Translated  MlectioDB  by  Leander  MaoOliii- 
toek.—  Ed. 


place,  while  the  tragic  'poets  treat  of 
deaths  of  high  kings  and  the  ruin  of 
great  empires.  ...  [p.  34.] 

.  .  .  Similarly,  one  must  be  careful  tbat 
the  plot  of  tragedies  be  clearly  put  to- 
gether, and  as  tragedy  is  an  indtatlcm  of 
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the  most  terrible  and  pitiful  things,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  pennissible  to  Intro- 
dace  into  it  just  and  virtuous  men 
clianged  into  unjust  and  wiciced  ones 
tiirough  the  adversity  of  fortune  —  a 
tfiinff  rather  shodcing  than  pitiful  or 
feanuL  On  tlie  contrary,  one  must  show 
tlie  wicked  and  the  evil  changed  by  for- 
tune into  good  and  just  men.  Nor  does 
one  deny  the  risrht  to  the  tragic  poet  to 
lower  himself  when  he  wishes,  to  numble 
roeech,  in  order  to  weep  and  lament, 
ror  it  does  not  seem  right  for  a  man 
who  is  banished  from  his  country,  how- 
ever gi:eat  and  noble  his  lineage,  to  use 
pompous  and  proud  words  to  other  peo- 
ple. Nor  is  the  writer  of  comedy  to  be 
prevented  from  using  some  of  the  gran- 
diloquence of  the  tragic  poet,  on  occa- 
don.  As  for  instance,  an  angry  father  to 
iiis  son  in  order  to  have  more  power  and 
influence  over  him.  And  smce  some 
things  are  done  on  the  stage  and  some 
only  referred  to,  it  behoves  us  to  see 
what  can  be  acted,  and  what  cannot^ 
Hie  tilings  which  cannot  be  done  are  the 
cruel  dcMs,  the  impossible,  and  the  un- 
seemly. As  if  Medea,  in  fuU  view  of  the 
gaping  multitude  should  kill  her  own 
diildren  and  then  tear  the  murdered  ones 


limb  from  limb.  And  as  if  Progne  with 
her  husband  and  sister  and  sons  should, 
in  full  view  of  the  spectators,  grow  wings 
and  become  birds;  and  in  comedies  there 
should  be  lascivious  kisses,  embraces,  and 
tiie  like.  Comedy  should  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  five  acts,  nor  comprise  less ;  four 
characters  must  not  speak  at  once,  but 
only  two  or  three  at  most,  while  the 
others  stand  to  one  side  quietly  listening. 
Nor  must  any  deity  be  brought  in,  except 
in  cases  where  man  is  unable  by  his  own 
efforts  to  unravel  some  tangle  without 
divine  aid  and  intercession.  Let  the 
chorus  in  tragedy  (since  they  are  no 
longer  employed  m  comedy,  but  in  their 
stead,  and  between  the  acts  music  and 
songs  and  Mor99ehs  and  jesters,  in  order 
that  the  stage  may  not  remain  empty) — 
let  tlie  chorus  in  tragedy,  I  say,  take  the 
part  of  the  just  and  the  good,  wrong- 
fully oppressed,  and  favor  these.  Let 
them  advise  friends,  favor  those  who 
hate  sin,  laud  sobriety,  justice,  law,  and 

geace,  and  pray  the  gods  that,  disdain- 
ig  fortune,  lofty  palaces  and  proud 
towers  with  their  summits  menacing 
heaven,  they  descend  to  console  the  mis- 
erable and  the  afflicted.  [p.  38.] 


ANTONIO  SEBASTIANO  (MINTURNO) 


Antonio  Sebastlano,  better  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Mintumo,  was  born  at 
Trajetta  Very  little  is  iuiown  of  his  life, 
which  was  spent  in  the  church.  He  was 
Bishop  of  Ugento,  and  assisted  at  the 
Coundl  of  Trent.  In  1505  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Crotone  in  Calabria,  where  he 
died  in  1574.  Besides  his  Poetica  and 
D0  Po0ta,  he  wrote  a  niunber  of  religious 
works  and  some  Bmim.  In  his  day,  he 
was  considered  a  man  of  great  leamhig. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  Ren- 
aissance theory  of  poetry  in  general  — 
Hintumo  has  addea  the  Horatian  ele- 
ment of  ''delight,*'  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion. Minturncrs  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle is  on  the  whole  intelligent  and 
illuminating.  The  first  of  Mintumo*s  two 
treatises  was  the  Ds  Poeta,  written  in 
Latfai  and  published  in  1559.  It  is  a 
long  and  thoroughgoing  Art  o(  Poetiy, 


based  upon  Latin  literature;  the  Arte 
Poetica,  in  Italian  and  published  in  1583, 
takes  its  examples  to  a  certain  extent 
from  Italian  literature,  though  of  neces- 
sity most  of  the  plavs  discussed  are 
Greek  and  Latin.  While  both  works  are 
similar  in  character,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  little  repetition  in  the  Poet- 
iea,  which  is  a  much  clearer  and  more 
interesting  treatment  of  the  subject  than 
the  D$  Po€ta,  Mintumo's  treatises  soon 
became  Icnown  abroad,  and  his  influence 
was  perceivable  in  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

Editions: 

The  Ds  Poeta  Lihri  Sex  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1559,  the  Arte  Poetica, 
also  at  Venice,  in  1563.  Neither  has 
been  translated.  In  H.  B.  Charlton's 
Caetelvetro'i  Theory  of  Poeiry  (Man*- 
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Chester,  1913),  there  are  many  quota- 
tions from  both  works. 
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THE  ART  OF  POETRY  i 

[Arte  Poetica] 

(1563) 


'  Ang.    What  is  dramatic  poetry? 

Min.  Imitations  of  things  —  to  l>e  pre- 
sented in  the  theater  —  complete  and  per- 
fect in  form  and  circumscril)ed  as  to 
length.  Its  form  is  not  that  of  narra^ 
tion;  it  introduces  several  persons  who 
act  and  converse.  Their  speech  is  suave 
and  pleasing,  and  they  may  dance  or 
sing,  since  dramatic  poetry  employs  the 
three  mediums  of  expression,  using  them 
individually  or  conjointly.  Nor  should 
there  be  lacking  a  proper  stase  equip- 
ment for  the  pfeasure  and  profit  of  tne 
onloolcer. 

Ang.  How  many  kinds  bf  subjects 
are  treated  in  the  theater?    I 

Min.  Three  in  alL  One  class  records 
serious  and  grave  happenings  and  con- 
cerns those  of  hiidi  rank  —  the  great  and 
the  illustrious.  This  is  the  Add  of  the 
tragic  poet.  A  second  recognises  the 
middle  strata  of  society  —  common  folk 
of  the  city  or  the  country:  the  farmer, 
the  common  soldier,  the  petty  merchant, 
and  similar  persons.  These  afford  mat- 
ter for  comedy.  The  third  division  has 
to  do  with  humble  persons,  mean  and 
ludicrous,  with  all  tiiose  in  fact  who 
seem  most  fitted  to  provoke  merriment, 
thus  supplying  subject  matter  for  satiri- 
cal poetry. 

Ang.  So,  then,  dramatic  poetry  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts? 

Min.    It  has  in  truth  three  divisions. 


1  Eztracte  here  trsiuil»ted  —  by  Ids  Trfl»t 
O'NeU  —  for  the  first  time  in  Engii«h.  The 
trefttisa  is  in  dialogue  form. —  Ed. 


The  first  of  these  is  called  tragedy,  tiie 
second  comedy,  and  the  third  by  the  an- 
cients was  termed  satyric  drama. 

Ang.  A  little  later  I  will  question  you 
in  detail  concerning  the  nature  of  each 
of  these  forms.  But  now  I  should  like 
to  have  you  elucidate  further  the  general 
definition  of  dramatic  poetry. 

Min.  You  will  understand  it  clearly 
if  you  remember  that  during  our  conver- 
sation of  yesterday  I  said  that  the  dra- 
matic poet  differs  in  technique  from  the 
lyric  or  the  epic  poet.  The  lyric  poet 
simply  narrates,  without  laying  aside  his 
own  perscmality;  the  epic  poet  some- 
times retains  his  personality  and  some- 
times abandons  it,  speaking  at  times  for 
himself,  and  as  often  introducing  other 
persons  who  speak.  But  the  dramatic 
poet,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking, 
from  first  to  last  speaks  through  the 
lips  of  others.  This  may  be  oliserved 
not  only  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  of  Euripides  but  also  in  some  of  our 
own  —  notably  the  work  of  Dolce  and  of 
Alemanni;  two  of  ihe  brightest  orna- 
ments of  our  literature  —  as  well  as  in 
the  comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautus. 

Min.  The  common  purpose  of  all  poets 
is,  as  Horace  teaches,  that  of  providing 
pleasure  and  profit  But  the  manner  m 
which  each  poet  may  delight  and  instruct 
will  be  demonstrated  when  we  discuss  the 
different  forms  of  poetry.  And  althoiu^ 
stage  apparatus  is  a  necessary  compfe- 
ment  of  dramatic  poetry,  however,  since 
dxamiitic  poetry  hASL.tbxfie  divlaioos,  wic. 
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can  better  understand  what  each  dWision 
demands  in  the  way  of  apparatus  when 
discttssing  each  of  the  three  forms  sepa- 
rately. So  that,  reservinff  the  discussion 
of  these  two  topics  to  a  fitUng  place  and 
time,  there  bow  remahis  for  me  to  answer 
your  question  concerning  the  length  of 
the  dramatic  form. 

Ang.  That,  indeed,  remams  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mfai.  How  long  a  time  should  be  given 
to  the  actual  performance  of  tlie  dra- 
matic poem  is  not  for  the  poet  to  deter- 
mine. For  even  if  there  were  a  hun- 
dred tragedies  or  a  hundred  comedies  to 
be  presented,  each  would  demand  a  cer- 
tain definite  period  of  time.  Just  as 
when  tliere  are  many  speakers  and  law- 
yers concerned  in  a  single  case,  each 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion. But  in  so  fur  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  is  concerned,  tiie  action  should 
be  prolonged  until  there  ensues  some 
change  of  fortune  —  from  good  to  ill,  or 
from  grievous  to  gay.  One  wlio  care- 
fully ^udies  the  works  of  the  greatest 
among  the  ancients  wili  discover  that  the 
action  of  tiie  dramatic  poem  transpires 
in  a  day,  or  is  never  prolonged  l>eyond 
two,  just  as  it  is  said  that  the  action  of 
the  longest  epic  poem  siiould  transpire 
in  a  year. 

Ang.  How  much  time  shall  we  give  to 
the  performance  of  these  poems,  since 
their  actton  takes  place  in  less  than  two 
days? 

Min.  Not  less  than  three  hours  nor 
more  than  four;  lest  neither  too  great 
brevity  rob  the  work  of  its  beauty  and 
leave  tlie  desire  of  the  hearers  unsatis- 
fied, nor  excessive  length  deprive  the 
poem  of  its  proportion,  spoil  its  charm, 
and  render  it  boresome  to  the  beholders. 
And  indeed  the  wise  poet  should  so  meas- 
ure the  time  with  the  matter  to  t>e  pre- 
sented that  those  who  hear  the  work 
should  rather  deplore  its  brevity  than  re- 
ptt  having  remained  too  long  to  listen. 

Ang.  1  now  understand  perfectly  the 
definition  of  dramatic  poetry.  Now  will 
you  tell  me  how  many  division,s  there  are 
to  the  dramatic  pcM^r.  thft  •  I  :m^.  beitcir 
understand  its  cotnpQsKtlon^  ■ 

Blin«)  I  abaUian^w^esr  you.aa  I  lanfiwered 
Sipior .  V'espaslanb , » yesterday  when ,  ^  he 
questioned  me  concernins:  the  parts  of, 
%.epic  ppem,.t^at  .tbc.dSvi^Pft  f^  not,^ 


of  the  same  nature,  since  some  concern 
the  quality  and  some  the  quantity  —  that 
is,  the  body  —  of  the  work.  And  since 
the  quality  of  the  poem  is  due  partly  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  work  and  partly 
to  chance,  there  are  six  essential  parts  of 
such  a  poem:  the  plot,  the  manners  or 
customs,  the  sentiments  expressed,  the 
words,  tiie  singing,  and  the  apparatus  of 
the  stage.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define 
four  of  these  divisions,  for  they  are  char- 
acteristic of  every  form  of  poetry,  and  I 
have  already  spoken  sufficiently  concern- 
ing them  during  tlie  discussion  of  epic 
poetry  yesterday.  I  shall  refer  to  them 
when  it  Is  necessarv  during  the  explana- 
tion of  the  individual  poems.  If  you 
have  no  objection  I  shall  postoone  until 
that  time  uie  discussion  of  the  singing 
and  of  the  stage  apparatus 

Ang.    And  why  not? 

Mi£  It  is  a  most  reasonable  arrange- 
ment, for  dramatic  poetry  is  either  trag^ 
edy,  or  comedy,  or  satyric  drama;  that 
is  to  sav,  the  genus  is  found  in  each  of 
its  species,  nor  can  it  be  separated  from 
them,  as  you  may  easily  understand. 
Just  as  the  animal  Is  to  be  found  in 
man,  in  the  horse,  in  the  lion,  and  in 
every  other  sort  of  animal,  so  It  cannot 
exist  independently,  separated  from 
them,  except  in  the  mind,  or  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  where  mortal  eye  may  not 


Anff.  I  shall  not  ask  you  how  the  accl- 
dentiu  quality  of  the  poem  may  be  di- 
vided, for  I  remember  well  that  yester- 
day you  informed  Signor  Vespasiano  that 
such  divisions  are  the  episodes.  These, 
like  tlie  plot,  are  imitations  of  tiie  deeds 
and  the  savings  of  others;  they  are  gar- 
nished witn  the  same  ornaments  as  the 
plot,  adorned  with  like  colors,  and  tend- 
ing toward  the  same  end.  And  since  the 
action  of  the  poem  must  transpire  in  one 
or  two  days,  and  must  arrive  speedily  at 
its  conclusion  in  order  to  satisfy  the  im- 
patience of  the  onlookers  who  cannot  re- 
main indefinitely  in  the  theater,  thf^se, epi- 
sodes should  b^  neither  so  .fBequ€:;n^  npi:^ 
sQ.iong,!a&  in.epic'pctefity,  wl^^h  naivy  h^^ 
dude  tne  happeninga  of  a  year  as.  w(?H  a^. 
T[\9^Y,  otper  Jnftidents  brought  from  with- 
o^t  to  ^'ender  ihe  poem  longer  and  more  ' 
varieq*  Thf;  episodes  in  a  dramatic  poem 
should  <be.  few  and  brief.  But  I  should 
Uk<r  to,,iiig,uir:e  how  many  aQd  of  vbat 
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nature  are  the  parts  into  which  the  body 
of  the  poem  may  be  divided? 

Min.  We  may  say  that  there  are  four 
of  tliem,  since  that  was  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  and  we  sliall  name  them  as  lie 
did:  Prologues,  Discourses,  Choruses, 
and  Exits.  I  will  reserve  the  explana- 
tion of  each  of  these  until  I  come  to 
treat  the  diiferent  forms  of  dramatic 
poetry,  since  eadi  of  them  has  its  pro- 
K>gues,  its  discourses,  its  choruses,  and 

its  exits. 

•  ••••• 

Min.  Tragedy  is  concerned  with  the 
^itation'?)^  sernnxB  and  weighty  happen- 
\b,  embodfed  In  a  complete  and  per- 
£Ct  forto,  circumfiCrlbed  as  to  ^^ngj^h* 
-IFlie  language  of  tragedy  is  suave.  The 
divisions  of  the  poem  are  80  organized 
tliat  each  has  its  place.  .It  does  not  sim- 
ply narrate,  but  introduces  persons  wfio 
act  and  speak,  arousing  feelings  of  pity 
and  terror,  and  tending  to  purge  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  of  similar  passions, 
to  his  delight  and  profit 

Ang.  win  you  elucidate  all  the  parts 
of  the  definition? 

Min.  In  yesterday's  discussion  I  spolce 
at  length  of  the  meaning  of  ''  imitation," 
which  may  l>e  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
all  poetry,  as  well  as  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  the  same  discourse  I  ex- 
plained in  full  how  the  form,  in  every 
sort  of  poetry,  must  be  unified,  complete, 
and  perfect,  and  of  a  given  length.  To- 
day I  have  said  enough  concerning  the 
length.  But  since  every  complete  action 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end, 
as  I  demonstrated  yesterday,  we  should 
consider  not  only  how  long  the  action 
should  be  prolonged  and  where  it  should 
finish,  but  also  where  it  should  begin. 
And  truly,  he  who  would  make  a  good 
beginning  in  narrating  an  incident,  should 
begin  where  it  is  fitting,  neither  com- 
mencing his  narration  wiUi  the  most  re- 
cent details,  nor  going  bade  to  those  most 
remote  and  faraway. 

Min.  You  are  doubtless  aware  already 
that  what  distinguishes  tragedy  from 
comedy  and  satyrTc  drama  is  the  imita- 
tion of  grave  and  weighty  happenings, 
together  with  the  ennobling  Ixifluenoe 
upon  manners.  Thus,  since  these  grave 
and  weighty  happenings  furnish  the  mat- 
ter for  tragedy,  the  ennobling  or  purifi- 


cation of  manners  is  the  end  toward 
which  all  eifort  Is  directed. 

Ang.  I  should  lilce  you  to  speak  at 
greater  length  concerning  the  matter  and 
the  purpose,  particularly  the  purpose. 

Min.    Then,  you  will  understand  tbe 

Imrpose  of  tragic  poetry  when  you  have 
earned  the  mission  of  the  tragic  poet. 
His  mission  is  no  other  than  that  of  em- 
plbvlhg  Verses  so  instructive,  so  pleasing, 
ana  so  moving,  that  tbfiy  tcnil  Jto^purge 
of  passion  the  mind  of  the.. bearer.    All 
dramatic  poets  whose  plays  are  presented 
in  the  theater  declare  that  their  missioii 
is  to  instruct,  but  the  tragic  poet  creates 
before  our  eyes  an  image  of  hfe,  showing 
us  the  behavior  of  those  who,  remark- 
abte  amonff  men  for  their  rank,^eir  pbsi- 
tlon,  and  for  the  favors  of_XQi:tii]|e,  nave 
fallen,  into  .extreme  misery  throuj^ 
man  error.    From  this  we  lea  m  not  to 
place  too  great  trust  in  worldly  prosper- 
ity, that  nothing  here  below  is  so  dur- 
able and  stable  that  It  may  not  fall  and 
perish,  no  happiness  but  may  diange  to 
misery,  nothing  so  high  but  that  it  may- 
become  base  and  infamous.    And  seeing 
others  endure  such  changes  of  fortune, 
we  learn   to  guard   against  unexpected 
evil,  and   if  misfortune  does  come,   we 
may  learn  to  endure  it  patiently.    J3ie 
tragic  poet  aside  from  the  suavity  jf  his 
verse   and  the  elegance  of   his._8peech, 
affords  much  pleasure  to  the  onlooker  by 
the  use  of  singing  and  dancing.  Hfii^act, 
he  presents  nothmg  that  does  not  please 
us,  nor  does  he  move  us  witiiout  charm; 
but  with  the  force  of  his  words  and  the 
weighfoT  his  thoughts,  he  caiTjrtir  up 
passions  in  the  mlho,  produdlig~wottder, 
fear,  and  pity.    What  is  more  tragic  than 
to  move  others?    What  is  so  moving  as 
the  terrible  unexpected,  such  as  the  cruel 
death  of  Hippolytus,  the  wild  and  pite- 
ous madness  of  Hercules,  the  unhappy 
exile  of  CEdipus?    And  all  this  terror 
and  pity  frees  us  most  pleasantly  from 
similar    passions,    for    nothing    else    so 
curbs    the    indomitable    frensv    of    our 
minds.    No  one  is  so  completely  the  vic- 
tim of  unbridled  appetites,  that,  being 
moved  by  fear  and  pity  at  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  others,  he  is  not  impelled  to  throw 
off  the  habits  that  have  been  the  cause 
of  such  unhappiness.    And  the  memory 
of  the  grave  misfortunes  of  others  not 
only  renders  us  more  ready  and  willing 
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to  support  OUT  own;  it  makes  us  more 
wary  in  avoiding  like  ills.  TYie  physi- 
cian who  with  ^  powerful  druff  extin- 
guishes tlie  poisonous  spark  of  uie  mal- 
ady that  afflicts  the  body,  is  no  more 
powerful  than  the  tragic  poet  wlio  purges 
the  mmd  of  its  troubles  tnrough  the  emo- 
tioDS  aroused  by  his  charming  verses. 

MkL  Before  I  define  comedy,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  of  its  three  general  divisions 
and  how  and  when  ther  came  into  being. 
During  tlie  feasts  of  Bacchus,  or  of  the 
pastoral  Apollo,  the  young  men  warmed 
with  food  and  wine  used  to  jest  among 
themselves,  spealdnff  often  of  tlie  defect 
of  tlie  great  men  oi  those  days  when  the 
KepubUc  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
who  listened  eagerly  to  slander  of  the 
nobks  and  of  the  prominent  citizens.  It 
was  thb  that  gave  the  idea  of  comedy  to 
the  poets,  already  given  to  attacking  the 
evil  customs  of  the  age.  So  it  was  that 
tliese  poets,  possessing  a  certain  erudi- 
tion and  charm  of  style,  following  the 
custom  of  the  young  men  at  the  feasts 
of  their  gods,  fa^gan  to  write  little  plays 
and  present  them  pubUcly. 

Ang.  But  before  you  define  comedy, 
tell  me  what  is  the  mission  of  the  comic 
poet? 

Mm.  What  else  but  that  of  teaching 
and  pleasing?  According  to  Plato,  the 
gods  took  pity  on  the  tedious  life  of 
mortals,  wearied  with  never-ending  tasks 
and  labors,  and  that  they  might  not  lack 
recreations  and  that  they  might  take 
heart  again,  the  gods  establisiied  festi- 
vals, banquets,  ami  games,  favored  by 
Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  the  Muses.  Then 
Diankind,  celebrating  these  holidays  with 
poetry  and  with  music,  discovered  com- 
edy. And  comedy  not  only  delighted  the 
hearer  with  imitations  of  pleasant  things 
and  with  tlie  charm  of  words,  but  since 
in  those  days  poetry  afforded  a  certain 
way  in  which  to  educate  children  to  a 
proper  manner  of  living  —  it  even  bet- 


tered their  lives,  affording  as  it  did  an 
image  of  their  customs  and  everyday  ex- 
istence. It  pleased  them  greatly  to  see 
the  happenings  of  their  own  lives  enacted 
by  other  persons.  I  shall  not  speak  of 
the  suavi^  of  the  language  whioi  is  al- 
ways one  of  the  deUgnU  ox  comedy.  The 
comic  poet  moves  h&  hearers,  though  he 
does  not  stir  them  as  deeply  as  the  tragic 
poet.  The  comic  poet  awakes  in  uie 
souls  of  those  who  listen  pleasant  and 
humane  feelings. 


Ang.    Will  you  define  comedy  for  us? 

Min.  Though  Cicero  may  define  com- 
edy as  an  imitation  of  life,  a  mirror  of 
manners,  an  image  of  truth,  neverthe- 
less according  to  the  opinion  of  Aris- 
totle, we  might  say  that  it  is  no  other 
than  an  imitation  oi  pleasing  and  amus- 
ing happenings,  whetner  public  or  pri- 
vate. It  must  be  presentea  In  a  complete 
and  perfect  form,  and  is  circumscribed 
as  to  length.  It  does  not  consist  of 
simple  narration,  but  introduces  persons 
of  humble  or  mediocre  fortune,  who 
act  and  converse  just  as  do  the  others. 
Its  language  is  suave  and  pleasing^  and 
it  lacks  neither  singing  nor  dancing.  .  .  . 
Its  construction  is  even,  and  each  part 
has  its  proper  place. 

Ang.  Explain  to  me  the  divisions  of 
the  definition. 

Min.  I  shall  not  speak  of  its  presen- 
tation —  in  verses,  witn  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, sometimes  with  all  three  forms  and 
sometimes  with  only  part  —  nor  concern- 
ing the  subject  matter  or  the  form  (that 
it  should  be  unified  and  perfect  and  of  a 
given  length).  I  have  already  said 
enough  concerning  these  things.  Nor  will 
I  lose  time  in  explaining  that  the  inci- 
dents adapted  to  comedy  are  amusing  and 
ludicrous,  and  that  the  persons  are  of 
humble  station  and  equal  rank;  for  this 
is  the  very  nature  of  comedy,  and  Is 
what  distinguishes  it  from  tragedy. 
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Julius  Ccesar  Scaliger,  as  he  called 
himself,  was  born  probably  at  Padua 
in  1484.  He  was  the  son  of  Benedetto 
Bordoniy  a  miniature  painter.  His  own 
▼ersion  of  his  noble  parentage  and  life*s 
adventures  has  l>een  discredited  and  it 
has  been  established  that  he  studied 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  was  gradu- 
ated with  a  degree  of  M.D.,  and  left 
home  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  went  to 
Verona,  where  he  made  many  acquaint- 
ances. In  1535  the  Bishop  of  A  gen  in- 
duced him  to  come  to  Asen,  where  he 
continued  his  practice.  In  France,  where 
lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
soon  fell  in  love  with  a  youns  woman, 
and  in  15^  became  a  naturalized  French- 
man and  married  her.  He  pursued  lit- 
erary and  scientific  studies,  which  occu- 
pied him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Among 
Ills  first  literary  efforts  are  his  tracts 
attaclcing  Erasmus;  but  the  great  scholar 
refused  to  reply.  He  then  attacked  Car- 
dan, who  died  shortly  after.  During  his 
long  residence  at  Agen  he  gradually  be- 
came known  not  only  In  France,  but 
throughout  Europe.  One  of  the  few 
events  in  his  life  of  which  any  record  ex- 
ists is  a  charge  of  heresy  In  1538,  but 
Scaliger  was  acquitted.  He  died  at  Agen 
in  Ij^,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  time. 

Besides  the  Poetiee$,  Scaliger's  literary 
works  include  a  number  of  rather  crude 
poems,  several  letters,  dissertations  and 
commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  Aristotle, 
and  Ttieophrastus,  various  fragments  of 
treatises  on  tiotany,  and  a  tractate  on 
comic  meters,  Ds  eamies  dimetuiotUinu, 
Few  similar  worlcs  have  enjoyed  such  uni- 
versal renown  as  tiie  Poet  test  Libri  Sep- 
tern,  first  published  at  Lyons  In  1561. 
The  work,  written  in  Latin,  is  long,  ram- 
blinfff  sketchy,  violent  In  tone,  dogmatic, 
scholastic,  and  pedantic,  but  with  all  its 
imperfections,  it  was  the  first  work  to 
attempt  a  standardisation  of  literary 
form  and  content.  Aristotle  was  not 
only  Scaliger's  guiding  liffht;  he  was  so 
twisted  and  misTnterpreted  as  to  become 
the  most  rigorous  of  taslonasters. 
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[Poetie09  lAhH  iS«p«#m] 

(1561) 


Tragedy,  like  comedyy  is  patterned 
after  real  life,  but  it  differs  from  comedy 
in  the  rank  of  the  characters,  in  the  na* 
ture  of  the  action,  and  in  the  outcome. 
These  differences  demand,  in  turn,  differ- 
ences in  style.  Comedy  employs  charac- 
ters from  rustic^  or  low  city  life,  such 
as  Chremes,  Davus,  and  Thais.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  comedy  presents  a  confused 
state  of  affairs,  and  this  confusion  is 
happily  cleared  up  at  the  end.  The  lan- 
guage is  that  of  everyday  life.  Tragedy, 
on  the  other  hand,  employs  kings  and 
princes,  whose  affairs  are  those  of  the 
city,  the  fortress,  and  the  camp.  A  trag- 
edy opens  more  tranquilly  than  a  com- 
edy, but  the  outcome  is  horrifying.  The 
languaire  is  grave,  polished,  removed  from 
the  cofioquiaL  AU  things  wear  a  trou- 
bled look;  there  is  a  pervading  sense  of 
doom,  there  are  exiles  and  deaths.    'Xx^' 

^  hag-  it  Jthftt-the.  Macedonia^  .king 
^^igiiijrifl|ie_jnyiiuitfi,~friend_^d"par 

tron^of  JJurlpid€S»  ^sked  tKe  poeT^  to 
iStSft  himTlhe  "&ero  oTTft  "trajlfljirtiut 
that  Eiiripkies  replied;'  "  Inde«d»  I  can- 
not do^^  your  life  presents^  no  jadc- 
j^a^  misfortune."  ' 

The  definition  of  tragedy  given  by 
Aristotle  is  as  follows:  "Tragedy  is  am 
imitation  of  an  action  that  is  illustrious,.' 
complete,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude,  in[ 
CTabellished  language,  the  different  Iclnda 
oT  aait)eilishments  neing  variously  em-J 
ployed  in  the  different  parts,  and  not  in 
the  form  of  narration,  out  through  pity; 
and  fear  effecting  the  purgation  of  such-; 
like  passions."  1  do  not  wish  to  attaclc| 
this  definition  other  than  by  adding  my 
own:  A  tragedy  is  the  imitation  oi  the 
adiersflFTof  a  cflstinguisfaecf^man;  iTIem- 
pl^  the "TormoF action, 'presents  »-<i4e- 
tjrtfons^fli&ubueipenC  and  IS  Btpffe^Sg^!  In 
IPlb wttTyfe"  haetiricar'  language; '  Thougli 
An^tofle  ad^s  Iiarmony  ana  song,  they 
St  not,  as  the  philosophers  say^"($r*tlle 
essence  of  tragedy;  its  one  and  only 
CBcntial  is  acting.    Tlien  the  phrase  "  of 

iRe-printod  iran  SeUel  Translationt  from 
Sctliffer't  Poetict,  by  F.  M.  Padelford  (Yale 
TJiurersity  Press,  New  Haveii,  1905). —  Ed. 


a  certain  magnitude"  Is  put  in  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  tragedy  from  the  epic, 
which  is  sometimes  prolix.  It  Is  not 
always  ao,  however,  as  the  work  of  Mu- 
saeus  illustrates.  Further,  the  mention 
of  purgation  is  too  restrictive,  for  not 
every  subject  produces  this  effect.  '*A 
certain  magnitude,^  to  return  to  the 
phrase,  means  not  too  long  and  not  too 
short,  for  a  few  verses  would  not  satisfy 
the  expectant  public,  who  are  prepared  to 
atone  for  tiie  disgusting  prosmess  of 
many  a  day  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  few 
hours.  Prolixity,  however,  is  just  as  bad, 
when  you  must  say  with  Plautus:  **Mv 
legs  ache  with  sitting,  and  my  eyes  with 

looking.''    (1,6.) 

...  •         .         . 

Although  tragedy  resembles  this  epic 
poetry,  it  differs  In  rarely  introducing 
persons  of  Uie  lower  classes,  such  as  mes- 
sengers, merchants,  sailors,  and  the  like. 
Comedies,  on  the  other  hand,  never  admit 
kings,  save  in  such  a  rare  instance  as  the 
Amphitryon  of  Plautus.  I  would  limit 
this  generalization,  of  course,  to  those 
plays  which  employ  Greek  characters  and 
the  Greek  dress,  for  the  Romans  have 
admitted  at  will  the  dignified  toga  and 
trabea*  .  .  .  Tragedy  and  comedy  are 
alike  in  mode  of  representation,  but 
differ  in  subject-matter  and  treatment. 
The  matters  of  tragedy  are  great  andl 
terrible,  as  commands  of  kings,  slaugh-j 
ters,  despair,  suicides,  exiles,  bereave-' 
ments,  parricides,  incests,  conflagrations,! 
battles,  the  putting  out  of  eyes,  weeping,! 
wailing,  bewailing,  eulogies,  and  dirges.'. 
In  comedy  we  have  jests,  revelling,  wed- 
dings with  drunken  carousals,  tricks 
played  by  slaves,  drunkenness,  old  men 
deceived  and  cheated  of  their  money.  .  .  . 

Now,  a  tragedy,  provided  it  Is  a  gen- 
uhie  tragedy,  Is  altogether  sertous,  but 
there  have  been  some  satyrical  plays 
which  differed  little  from  comedies. 
Save  in  the  gravity  of  some  of  the 
characters.  We  have  an  illustration  in 
the  Cyclopa  of  Euripides,  where  all  is 
wine  and  jesting,  and  where  the  outcome 
is  so  happy  that  all  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  are  released,  and  the  Cyclops 
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alone  suffers  in  the  loss  of  his  eye.  The 
conclusion  of  this  play  was  not  unlike 
that  of  a  mime,  for  the  stiu^  was 
wholly  deserted  on  the  exit  of  Ulysses, 
giant  with  the  rock  alone  remaming. 
lere  Are,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
comedies  which  end  unhappily  for  some 
of  the  characters.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  by  no 
means  true,  as  has  hitherto  been  taught, 
that  an  unhappy  issue  is  essential  to 
tragedy.  It  is  enough  that  the  play  con- 
horrible  events. 
When  authors  take  their  plots  from 
history,  tiiey  must  be  careful  not  to  de- 
part too  widely  from  the  records.  In 
the  early  writers  such  care  was  by  no 
means  taken.  Thus  ^Sschylus  followed 
Greek  history  in  binding  Prometheus  to 
the  rode,  but  he  invented  the  fiction  of 
his  undoing  by  the  thunderbolt,  for  tragic 
effect.  Ttere  should  be  no  dire  event  at 
the  end,  but  only  at  the  beglnnln&:,  where 
he  is  bound  to  Caucasus,  iiowever, 
some  have  It  that  the  eagle  was  driven 
away  by  Hercules;  others  that  he  killed 
it  with  his  arrows;  and  still  others  that 
Prometheus  was  set  free  by  Jupiter 
himself,  because  he  warned  the  god  not 
to  cohabit  with  Hietis,  lest  she  should 
bear  him  a  son  more  illustrious  than  the 
father.  Euripides  invented  stories  about 
Helen  which  were  utterly  contrary  to 
well-lcnown  history.  The  same  author 
has  been  censured  for  bringing  wicked 
and  impure  women  into  his  plays.  What 
is  viler,  the  critic  says,  than  Phaedra, 
Jocasta,  Canace,  and  Pasiphae,  by  whose 
infamy  society  is  corrupted?  But  we 
reply  that  these  women  were  not  crea- 
tures of  his  imagination,  but  were  taken 
from  life.  Forsooth,  if  we  are  to  hear 
of  no  wickedness,  history  must  be  done 
away  with.  So  those  comedies  should  be 
prized  which  make  us  condemn  the  vices 
which  they  bring  to  our  ears,  especially 
when  the  life  of  impure  women  ends  in 
an  unhappy  death. 

The  events  themselves  should  be  made 
to  have  such  sequence  and  arrangement 
as  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to 
truth,  for  the  play  is  not  act^  solely  to 
strike  the  spectator  with  admiration  or 
consternation  —  a  fault  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  critics,  iEschylus  was  often 
guilty  —  but  should  also  teach,  move,  and 
please.    We  are  pleased  either  with  jests, 


as  in  comedy,  or  with  things  serious,  if 
rightly  ordered.  Disregard  of  truth  is 
hateful  to  almost  every  man.  Therefore 
neither  those  battles  or  sieges  at  Thebes 
whidi  are  fought  through  in  two  hours 
please  me,  nor  do  I  take  it  to  be  the 
part  of  a  discreet  poet  to  pass  from 
Delphi  to  Athens,  or  from  Athens  to 
Thebes,  in  a  moment  of  time.  Thus 
^schylus  has  Agamemnon  killed  and 
buriea  so  sudden^  that  the  actor  has 
scarcely  time  to  breathe.  Nor  is  the 
casting  of  Lichas  into  the  sea  by  Hei^ 
cules  to  be  approved,  for  it  cannot  be 
represented  without  doing  violence  to 
truth. 

The  content  of  a  play  should  be  as 
concise  as  possible,  vet  also  as  varied  and 
manifold  as  possible;  for  example,  He- 
cuba in  Thrace,  Achilles  forbidding  her 
return,  Polydorus  alreadv  killed,  the 
murder  of  Polyxena,  and  the  blinding  of 
Polymnestor.  Since  dead  persons  can- 
not be  introduced,  their  apparitions,  or 
ghosts,  or  specters,  are  substituted. 
Thus,  as  noted  above,  ^Eschylus  intro- 
duces the  apparitions  of  Polydorus  and 
Darius,  anci  in  Ovid,  Cevx  appears  to 
Alcyone.  If  a  tragedy  is  to  be  com- 
posed from  this  last  story,  it  should  not 
begin  with  the  departure  of  Ce^x,  for  as 
the  whole  time  for  stage-representation 
is  only  six  or  eight  hours,  it  Is  not  true 
to  life  to  have  a  storm  arise,  and  the 
ship  founder,  in  a  part  of  the  sea  from 
which  no  land  is  visible.  Let  the  first  act 
be  a  passk>nate  lamentation,  the  chorus 
to  follow  with  execrations  of  sea-life; 
the  second  act,  a  priest  with  votive  offei^ 
ings  conversing  with  Alcyone  and  her 
nurse,  altars,  fire,  pious  sentiments,  the 
chorus  following  with  approbation  of  the 
vows;  the  third  act,  a  messenger  an- 
nouncing the  rising  of  a  storm,  together 
with  rumors  as  to  the  ship,  the  chorus  to 
follow  with  mention  of  shipwrecks,  and 
much  apostrophixing  of  Neptune;  the 
fourth  act  tumultuous,  the  report  found 
true,  the  shipwredcs  de8cril)ea  by  sailors 
and  merchants,  the  chorus  bewailing  the 
event  as  though  all  were  lost;  the  fifth 
act,  Alcyone  peering  anxiously  over  tlie 
sea  and  sighting  far  off  a  corpse,  fol- 
lowed by  the  resolution,  when  she  was 
about  to  take  her  own  life.  This  sample 
outline  can  be  expanded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  characters.     (Ill,  97.) 
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Lodoykx)  Castelvetro  was  bom  at  Mo- 
dena  in  1505  of  an  old  and  noble  family. 
His  education  was  thorough  and  varied. 
He  attended  the  universities  of  Bolosna, 
Ferrara,  Padua,  and  Siena.  He  stnoied 
lav  and  took  a  degree  at  Siena  in  that 
profession  out  of  deference  to  his  fa- 
tiler's  wishes.  After  making  a  trip  to 
Rome,  be  returned  to  Siena  wtiere  he 
applied  himself  to  the  studies  for  which 
Ik  felt  himself  liest  suited.  His  reiin- 
qoishment  of  the  law  displeased  his  par- 
ents, and  he  returned,  in  bad  health,  to 
Modcna.  There  he  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits,  in  spite  of  his  poor  health.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Modena  in 
what  practically  amounted  to  an  acad- 
emy. In  1553  he  began  the  bitter  liter- 
ary quarrel  with  Caro  which  resulted 
eventually  in  his  exile.  It  began  with  a 
criticism  of  a  poem  of  Carols,  and  soon 
both  parties  resorted  to  intrigue  and 
even  violence.  Caro  is  said  to  have 
started  the  Inquiry  which  led  to  the  ar- 
rest of  several  members  of  the  **  acad- 
emy "  on  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  While 
Castelvetro  himself  was  not  arrested,  he 
dedded  to  go  to  Rome  and  defend  him- 
self, but  seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
mnfftnont^o  good  case  he  escaped  and 
went  to  Chiavenna  on  the  Swiss-Italian 
frontier.  In  1561  he  was  exconununl- 
cated.  He  then  appealed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  and  was  advised  to  return 
to  Rome.  He  determined,  however,  to 
leave  the  country,  and  went  to  Lyons, 
but  the  war  of  the  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, then  in  progress,  soon  forced 
him  to  leave.  He  went  to  Geneva,  and 
tiience  to  Chiavenna,  where  he  lectured. 
Not  long  after,  Castelvetro's  brother, 
who  was  in  the  good  graces  of  Maxi- 
milian II,  urged  Lodovico  to  come  to 
Vienna.  In  that  city  he  publish^)  his 
Po§tiea,  dedicating  it  to  Maximilian.  On 
tiK  outbreak  of  the  plague  he  returned  to 
Chiavenna,  where  he  died  in  1571. 

Castelvetro's  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Po§Ue§  and  his  lengthy  commentary  are, 
like  the  work  of  Scaliger,  a  landmark  in 
modem  dramatic  criticism.  Like  with 
Scflliger's  treatise,  Castelvetro's  is  crude, 
pedantic.  Inaccurate,  but  to  the  scholars 


of  the  time  it  was  infinitely  suggestive. 
Castelvetro  not  only  interpreted  Aristotle 
too  freely,  he  frequently  mistranslated 
him  in  order  to  establish  a  point.  Cas- 
telvetro's formulation  of  tlie  tnree  Unities 
was  the  beginning  of  innumerable  dis- 
putes throughout  Europe. 

Editions: 

The  Poetica  dfArUtotsh  wlgarizzata  a 
eapoata  was  first  published  at  Vienna 
in  1570.  But  the  second  edition  ^Basle, 
1576)  contains  important  additions. 
The  Op^ra  Vari€  Cntiehe,  with  Mura- 
tori's  Life  of  Castelvetro,  appeared  in 
Milan  in  1797.  The  only  English 
translation  of  the  Poetica  consists  in 
the  important  passages,  quoted  in  H. 
B.  Charlton's  CasUlvetro*s  Theory  of 
Poetry  (Manchester,  1913). 
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POETICS  1 
\Fo^tica  d^AristoteU  vulganzzata  e  0spoMta] 

(1570) 


MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICAL  WORKS 
[Opere  VarU  Critieke]  i 
(printed  1727) 


Tragedy  cannot  effect  its  proper  func- 
I  tion  m\h  a  reading,  without  staging  and 
^  acting. 

In  poeby  tliere  are  possible  two  modes 
of  representing  action,  vis.,  eitlier  by 
words  and  tilings,  or  by  words  alone; 
one  of  tliese  mo£s  is  more  similar  to  the 
thing  represented,  the  other  less;  words 
and  things  together  are  the  more  sim- 
ilar mode,  words  alone  the  less;  for  in 
the  former,  words  are  represented  by 
words  and  tilings  by  things,  whilst  in 
the  latter  both  words  and  things  are 
represented  by  words  alone. 

The  time  of  the  representation  and 
that  of  the  action  represented  must  be 
exactly  coincident  .  .  .  and  the  scene  of 
the  action  must  l>e  constant,  being  not 
merely  restricted  to  one  city  or  house, 
but  indeed  to  that  one  place  alone  which 
could  be  visible  to  one  person. 

Tragedy  oug^t  to  have  for  subject  an 
action  which  happened  in  a  very  limited 
extent  of  place  and  in  a  very  Umited 
extent  of  time^  that  is,  in  that  place 
and  in  that  time,  in  whidi  and  for  which 
the  actors  representing  the  action  re- 
main occupied  in  acting;  and  in  no  other 
place  and  in  no  other  time.  •  .  • 

The  time  of  action  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  limit  of  twelve  hours. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  making  the 
spectators  believe  that  many  days  and 
nights  have  passed,  when  they  them- 
selves obviously  know  that  only  a  few 
hours  have  actually  elapsed;  they  refuse 
to  be  so  deceived. 

'    It  is  ^  more  marvelous  when  a  great 

1  Re-printed  from  Oa»telvetro*$  Theory  of 
Poetry,  by  H.  B.  Ohariton  (Manchester,  1913). 
—  Bd. 


mutation  of  a  hero's  fortune  is  made, 
in  a  very  limited  time  and  a  veiy 
limited  place,  than  when  it  is  made  in 
a  longer  time  and  in  viuied  and  larger 
places. 

It  was  Aristotle's  opinion  that  tlie  plot 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  ought  to  com- 
prise one  action  only,  or  two  whose  in- 
terdependence makes  them  one,  and 
ought  rather  to  concern  one  person  than 
a  race  of  people.    But  he  ought  to  have 

i'ustified  this,  not  by  the  fact  that  a  plot 
s  incapable  of  comprising  more  actions, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  extreme  tem- 
poral limit  of  twelve  hours  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  place  for  the  perform- 
ance, do  not  permit  a  multituoe  of  ac- 
tions nor  the  action  of  a  whole  race,  nor 
indeed  do  tliey  permit  the  whole  of  one 
complete  action,  if  it  is  of  any  length: 
and  this  is  the  principal  reason  and  the 
necessary  one  for  the  unitv  of  action, 
that  is,  for  the  limitation  of  the  plot  to 
but  one  action  of  one  person,  or  two 
actions,  which  by  their  interdependence 
can  be  counted  one. 

•     No  drama  can  be  praiseworthy  wfakfa 
has  not  two  actions,  that  is,  two  plots, 
,  though  one  Is  principal  and  the  other 
:  accessory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  listebing  to  a  plot  contain- 
ing many  and  diverse  actions  than  in 
listening  to  that  which  contains  but  one. 

Singleness  of  plot  is  not  in  the  least 
introduced  on  account  of  its  necessity, 
but  on  account  of  the  poet*s  eagerness 
for  glory,  and  to  demonstrate  Uie  ex- 
cellence and  the  singularity  of  his  genius 
...  for  the  Judgment  and  the  industrv 
of  tlie  poet  is  demonstrated  when  wits 
a  plot  comprising  but  a  single  action  of 
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a  single  person,  that  is,  with  a  plot  ap- 
parently without  any  promise  of  success 
m  it,  he  nevertheless  furnishes  the  spec- 
tators with  as  much  delisht  as  other 
poets  can  scarcely  do  with  plots  com- 

S rising  many  persons.  .  .  •  The  plot  of 
rama  should  necessarily  comprise  one 
action  of  one  person,  or  two,  interde- 
pendent on  each  other.  .  .  . 

Tragedy  Is  an  imitation  of  an  action, 
magnmoent,  complete,  which  has  magni- 
tnde,  and  comprises  each  of  those  species, 
wliidi  represent  with  speech  made  de- 
li^tfol  separately  in  its  parts,  and  not 
by  narration,  and,  moreover,  induces 
thrcmgfa  pity  and  fear,  the  purgation 
of  Budi  passions. 

Tragedy  can  have  either  a  happy  or 
a  sorrowful  ending,  as  can  comeay;  but 
the  joy  or  the  sorrow  of  the  tragic  end- 
ing is  different  from  the  joy  or  the  sor- 
row of  the  comic  ending.  The  joyful 
ddiouement  of  tragedy  is  formed  by  the 
cessation  to  the  hero  or  to  one  dear  to 
iiim,  of  impending  death  or  sorrowful 
life  or  threatened  loss  of  kingship;  and 
tiie  sorrowful  denouement  is  formed  by 
tiie  occurrence  of  these  things.  The 
liappy  denouement  of  comedy  is  formed 
by  the  removal  of  insult  from  the  hero 
or  from  one  dear  to  him,  or  by  the  ces- 
sation of  a  longstanding  shame,  or  by 
the  recovery  of  an  esteemed  person  or 
possession  which  was  lost,  or  by  the  ful- 
nlfanent  of  his  love;  and  the  sorrowful 
dteouement  of  comedy  is  formed  by  the 
occarrence  of  the  opposite  of  these 
tilings. 

Tragedy  without  a  sad  ending  cannot 
excite  and  does  not  excite,  as  experience 
shows,  either  fear  or  pity. 

The  solutikm  of  tiie  plot  ought  to  be 
brooffht  about  by  the  plot  itself,  Le.,  the 
Mkmg  of  tiie  danger  and  the  ceasing 
of  tlie  dljficulty  miuld  themselves  be 
constituents  of  the  plot,  following  the 
nature  of  the  danger  and  of  the  difTer- 
ence  by  verisimilitude. 

• .  .  Tragedy  is  not  imitatian  of  men, 
but  of  actKms. 


The  plot  is  the  constitution  of  the 
things,  Le.,  the  invention  of  the  things 
or  the  subject:  which  invention  or  sub- 
ject comprises  the  invention  of  the  vis- 
ible things  and  the  invention  of  the  in- 
visible things. 

In  most  actions,  men  do  not  hide  their 
character,  but  exhibit  them. 

Poets  who  make  tragedies  without 
character  and  thought,  do  not  really  Imi- 
tate human  acti<xi;  for  In  the  operation 
of  human  action,  character  and  thought 
are  always  revealed,  though  sometimefl 
more,  sometimes  less. 

I  fail  to  see  how  there  could  be  a  good 
tragedy  without  character. 

If  the  plot  is  the  end  of  tragedy  and  / 
of  all  poetry,  if  it  is  not  a  thing  access  1 
sory  to  character,  but  on  the  contrary,  I 
character  is  necessary  to  the  plot,  then  « 
many  authors  of  great  fame,  ancient  and  I 
modem,  including  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  } 
have  gravely  erred  in  their  opmion  tiiat 
it  was  the  intention  of  good  poets  like 
Homer  and  Vergil  to  depic{  and  demon-  - 
strate  to  the  world,  let  us  say,  an  in- 
dignant captain  as  excellentiy  as  pos- 
sible, a  valiant  soldier,  a  wise  man,  and 
their   moral  natures;   with  much   more 
of  the  same  twaddle:  for  if  this  were 
true,  then  character  would  not  be,  asi 
Arlstotie  says,  secondary  to  action,  but\ 
action  would  be  secondary  to  character.  \ 
Moreover,*  such  a  subject  could  not  be  I 
really  poetic:  it  is  much  rather  philo-  ^ 
sophic.  ' 

Character  comes  in  because  persons 
come  in  in  action;  but  persons  are  not 
introduced  in  action  because  a  display 
of  character  is  required. 

Though  character  Is  not  a  part  of  tiie 
action,  yet  it  accompanies  it  inseparably, 
being  revealed  together  with  the  action: 
hence  character  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  part  separate  from  the  action,  for 
without  it  the  action  would  not  be  per- 
formed. 

•         ^         ^         •  •  . 

In  questions  constituting  the  species 
of  poetry,  no  account  at  all  should  be 
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taken  of  goodness  or  badness,  extreme 
or  moderate:  these  things  should  be  con- 
sidered only  in  so  far  as  the  aim  is  to 
arouse  pity  and  fear  in  the  minds  of  the 

audience. 

•  ••••• 

If  poetry  has  been  fashioned  primarily 
for  flight,  and  not  for  utility,  why  in 
one  species  of  poetry,  i.e^  tragedy,  is 
utility  chiefly  sought?  AVhy  is  not  de- 
light sought  primarily  in  this  species, 
iRdthout  regard  to  utilltyh 

According  to  Aristotle,  there  are  four 
kinds  of  pleasure,  llie  first. is  the  pleas- 
ure arising^  from  the  sad  state  of  a  per- 
son, good  or  moderately  good*,  who  falls 
from  happiness  to  misery:  this  ple^tfiure 
we  bav^.  called  oblique^nd  shown  that 
it  is  caused  obliquely.  Tpie  second  is  the 
pl^ure  arisinj^  from  the  happy  fate  of 
a  person,  good  or  moderately  good,  and 
from  the  sad  state  of  the  wicked;  this 
pleasure  we  have  called  direct,  and  shown 
that  it  arises  directly.  The  third  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  happy  fate  common  to 
persons  of  all  kinds,  friends  and  enemies: 
this  pleasure  can  be  called  direct  popu- 
lar pleasure.  The  fourth  is  the  pleasure 
causied  by  a  fearful  and  monstrous  spec- 
tacle f  this  can  be  called  artificial  spec- 
tacular pieaiiure.  'Kow,  Aristotle  accepts 
in  tragedy  the  first  and 'seCond^lcIhds  of 

gleasure,  and  commends  them,  the  first, 
owever,  more  than  the  second;  but  he 
win  not  liave  them  in  comedy:  the  third 
and  the  fourth,  as  far  as  traoedy  is  con- 
cerned, he  dismisses  with  buime. 

[In  the  same  work  CasteWetro  states  in 
tabular  form  the  various  functions  and 
parts  of  comedy.] 

The  function  of  comedy  is  the  being 
moved  by  pleasing  things  appealing  to 


the  sentiments  or  the  imagination.  Coat- 
tdv  has  to  do  with  human  turpitude, 
either  of  mind  or  of  body;  but  if  of  tiie 
mind,  arising  from  folly,  not  from  vice; 
if  of  the  body,  a  turpituide  neither  pai&- 
f ul  nor  harmf uL 

The  greatest  source  of  the  comic  is 
deception,  either  through  folly,  drunicen- 
ness,  a  dream,  or  delirium;  or  tiiroogii 
ignorance  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
one*s  own  powers;  or  through  the  nov- 
elty of  the  good  being  turnea  in  a  wrooff 
direction  or  of  the  engineer  hoist  with 
his  own  petard;  or  through  deceits  fash- 
ioned by  man  or  by  fortune. 

Its  plot  comprises  only  actions  pos- 
sible to  happen,  those  wliich  have  actually 
ftiappened  naving  no  place  in  it  at  alls 

IFrom  the  Opere  Varie  Criiieke,  p.  81] 

llie  private  action  of  a  private  citisen 
is  the  subject  of  comedy,  as  the  actions 
of  Idngs  are  tlie  subject  of  tragedy. 

2  By  way  of  compariBon  with  tlie  tbeoreUeil 
treatisei  •bove'printed,  a  few  lines  are  here  in- 
cluded from  the  Protofftte  to  Qianmam 
Cecchi's  iilay.  La  JiomanMca  (1574):  **The 
Farsa  ia  a  new  third  speoiea  between  tragiMljr 
and  comedy.  It  enjoys  the  .libertiee  of  both, 
and  shuns  their  limitations;  for  it  receives  into 
its  ample  boundaries  great  lords  and  priaeec, 
which  comedy  does  not.  and,  like  a  bospitsl 
or  inn,  welcomes  the  Tilest  and  most  piebeisa 
of  the  people,  to  whom  Dame  Tragedy  hw 
never  stooped.  It  is  not  rsstrioted  to  certain 
motives;  for  it  accepts  all  subjeets  —  grsfe 
and  gay,  profane  and  saored,  urbane  aad 
crude,  sad  and  pleasant.  It  does  not  care  for 
time  or  place.  The  scene  may  be  laid  in  a 
church,  or  a  public  square,  or  where  yon  will; 
and  if  one  day  is  not  long  enough,  two  or 
three  may  be  employed.  What,  indeed,  docs  it 
matter  to  the  Farsat  In  a  word,  thia  mod- 
ern mistress  of  the  stage  is  the  most  amoBJag. 
most  convenient*  the  sweetest,  prettiest  eoontnr 
lass  that  can  be  found  upon  our  earth. 
(From  J.  A.  Synumds*  RenaiuuHet  in  IUi9, 
vol.  2.    New  York,  n.  d.) . —  Ed. 
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While  many  of  the  ideas  Incorporated 
into  the  dramatic  treatises  of  the  later 
ReDaissance  in  France  were  derived  from 
Mlntumo,  Scallger,  Castelvetro,  and 
other  Italian  theorists,  the  lieginnings 
in  France  hark  back  to  the  Midole  Ages 
and  antiquity.  The  commentaries  and 
fragments  of  Donatus  and  Diomedes 
were  first  published  toward  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Horace  was  also 
known  to  the  grammarians  and  schol- 
ars, while  the  architectural  treatises  of 
Vitnivius  and  Alberti,  containing  chap- 
ters on  the  theater,  were  freely  drawn 
opon.  As  in  Italy,  Aristotle*s  Po^tica 
was  seldom  referred  to;  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  does  he 
iMcome  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Among  tibe  earliest  French  writings  on 
tlie  drama  was  the  introductory  mat- 
ter—  Praenotamenia  —  to  Jodocus  Ba- 
dius*  edition  of  Terence  (1504).  This  is 
practically  a  summing-up  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Middle  Ages.  Badius*  edi- 
tion of  Seneca  (1514),  In  wliich  he  was 
aided  by  others,  contains  commentaries, 
and  the  usual  excerpts  from  Donatus 
and  Diomedes.  These  preliminary  and 
numing  commentaries  constituted  a  ver- 
itable **  practical  dramaturgy."  Mean- 
time, foreign  influences  were  at  work: 
Polydorus  Vergirs  D«  rerum  inventori- 
bus  (1513),  with  its  section  on  comedy, 
was  known,  and  later  (1544)  translated 
Into  French;  Erasmus*  Adagea,  Collo- 
qnUi,  and  Lattera,  however  meager  In 
tlieir  references  to  Aristotle,  helped  to 
disseminate  the  ideas  of  preceding  ages. 
Laiare  de  Balf,  one  of  the  first  transla- 
tors of  Greek  plays,  composed  a  Difflni- 
turn  da  la  tragSdia  which  he  prefixed  to 
his  verston  of  the  Elaetra  (1537).  His 
conception  In  this  note,  as  in  the  Dadiea- 
tion  to  his  Hecuba  (1544),  was  purely 
classical.  In  Bnchanan^s  Dadieatwn  to 
his  Latin  translation  of  the  Aleeatia 
(printed  1554),  there  is  a  new  note: 
the  poet  urges  the  tragic  writer  to  turn 
aside  from  the  conventional  themes  of 
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murder,  parricide,  etc.  Meanwhile,  the 
numerous  editions  of  Terence  (1539, 154i, 
and  155S)  continued  to  print  the  conmien- 
tarles  of  Donatus,  Diomedes,  and  invuri- 
ably  quote  Horace.  In  Jean  Bouchct's 
Epiatra  raapanaiva  au  Roy  da  la  Baaoeha 
da  Bordaanx  (written  In  1526,  and  pub- 
lished In  1545)  the  usual  classification  of 
drama  into  tlie  two  categories  of  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  Is  modified  to  Include  the 
Satyra, 

The  very  earliest  Rhetorics  and  Arts 
of  Poetry  are  of  littie  importance  as  re- 
gards dramatic  theory  —  the  first  of 
these  Is  Eustache  Deschamps^  Art  da 
dictUr  (finished  in  1393).  Together  with 
the  numerous  treatises  on  versification, 
they  may  be  Ignored.  Pierre  Fabrics 
manual.  La  Orawi  at  vray  art  da  pMna 
Rhatoriqua,  was  published  in  1531;  this 
was  followed  in  1539  by  Gracian  du 
Pontes  L'Art  poitiqua,  which  contains 
little  that  Is  not  found  In  Fabrics  work. 
Both  Arts  belong  in  spirit  to  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  Tne  Art  poHiqua  of 
Thomas  Sebillet,  published  in  1548,  Is  in- 
teresting chiefly  because  of  the  parallel 
made  between  the  old  French  **  morality  " 
and  the  tragedies  of  antlaulty.  The 
work  likewise  contains  probably  tiie  first 
trace  of  the  influence  of  Aristotle's 
Poalica  in  France.  Sebillet,  whose  work 
appeared  only  a  year  before  Du  Bellay*s 
Daffanaa,  foreshadows,  In  spirit  at  least, 
some  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  the 
spokesman  of  the  PWada,  Joachim  Du 
Bellay's  Dafanaa  at  Uhutratitm  da  la 
langua  franqoiaa  (1549)  heralded  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  and  announced 
the  close  of  the  old.  Of  vast  importance 
in  the  realm  of  French  literature,  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  single  brief  reference 
to  drama  —  In  which  he  urges  dramatists 
to  write  plays  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  This  manifesto  was  answered 
in  1550  by  the  QuintU  Horatian  aur  la 
Dafanaa  at  iUuatration  da  la  tanyua  fran- 
goiaa,  the  author  of  which  was  recentiy 
proved  to  be  Barthdemy  Anean,  instead 
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of  Charles  Fontaine,  to  whom  it  had  been 
ascribed  as  late  as  1898.  Among  the 
earlf  distinct  references  to  Ari8totle*8  the- 
ory is  the  three-line  sentence  i  from  a 
speech  in  Jodelle*s  CUopAtr;  the  first 
French  tragedy  (1552);  it  states  the  fa- 
mous Unity  of  Time,  derived  and  devel- 
oped from  a  passage  in  tlie  Posties,  An- 
other Art  Po4ttque,  that  of  Jacques  Pe- 
letier  du  Mans  (1555)9  though  based  to  a 
great  extent  so  far  as  drama  is  oon- 
oernedy  upon  Horace,  Donatus,  and  Dio- 
medes,  incorporates  many  of  the  tlieorics 
of  the  PlAad§,  It  was  up  to  that  date 
tlie  fullest  exposition  of  dramatic  tlieory 
in  France.  One  of  tiie  few  independent- 
minded  dramatists  of  the  period  was 
Jacques  Gr6vin  wlio^  in  iiis  prefatory 
Br$f  DUeouTi  pour  Vintelligenes  de  ob 
thidtre,  printed  with  liis  tragedy,  La 
Mori  de  Ciear  (156i?),  maUdtamed  that 
lie  was  justified  in  using  the  soldiers  in 
his  play  as  a  chorus,  that  he  should  not 
be  olamed  for  refusing  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  because  **  dif- 
ferent nations  demand  different  ways  of 
doing  things.**  While  he  mentions  Aris- 
totle, he  u  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  Poetict. 
Pierre  Ronsard,  the  chief  of  tlie  PlUade, 
mal&es  a  few  references  to  drama  in  his 
three  short  treatises  on  poetry:  Ahrigi 
d€  VArt  po4tiq%0  franqoU  (1565),  and 
the  first  and  second  Pr4f<»e0$  to  the 
Praneiade  n579  and  1587,  respectively). 
But  by  all  odds  the  most  significant 
treatise  of  the  period  was  Jean  de  la 
Tailless  Art  de  ta  Tragidie,  prefixed  to 
hU  play  8afll  U  furiemB  (1579).  By  this 
time  Aristotle  was  an  authority,  and  his 
Italian  commentators  well  known  in 
France.    As   lias   already   been   pointed 

1  AvaiU   ^ue   ee  mMl,   qui   vUnt   oret  ds 

ntntre, 
A-yant   traei  son  jour  ehs»  ea  tanU  m 

plong§, 
OUopAtre  mourral 


out,  Taille  was  influenced  by  Castelvetro, 
from  whom  he  received  and  stated  the 
theory  of  the  three  unities,  whldi  were 
for  the  first  time  in  France  distinctly 
formulated  in  his  short  preface.  Two 
important  worics,  the  ^r to  poetiguee  of 
Pierre  de  Laudun  d'Aiffaliers  (1598) » 
and  of  Vauqnelln  de  la  Fresnaye  (pub- 
lished 1605),  are  among  the  last  works 
of  their  kind  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
Laudun  was  ''probably  the  first  Euro- 
pean critic  to  argue  formally  against  *** 
the  twenty-four  rule  supposed  to  have 
been  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  Vauquelin 
practically  translates  the  whole  of  Hor- 
ace's Ar»  Poetica  in  his  treatise,  while 
tlie  rest  of  his  work  is  based  on  Aristotle 
and  his  Italian  commentators. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  every  writes 
of  tlvs  period  who  in  a  preface,  an  Art 
of  Poetry,  or  letter,  refers  to  the  drama. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  dram- 
atists and  a  few  others  whose  casual 
references  are  of  value  and  hiterest.  To 
tile  two  books  on  architecture  already 
mentioned  as  containing  sections  on  the 
theater  may  be  added  Serlio's  work  on 
perspective,  which  was  translated  into 
French  in  1545  bv  Jehan  Marthi.  The 
prefaces,  dedications,  etc.,  of  many 
printed  plays  of  Alexandre  Hardy  and 
Robert  Garnier  may  be  consulted;  like- 
wise the  prefaces  to  the  follovdnff  plays  s 
Let  Abuzez  (1543),  by  Charles  £tienne; 
Abraham  eacriftant  (1550)  by  Theo- 
dore de  B^se;  Lee  Oorrtvaum  (1569) 
by  Jean  de  la  Taille;  Atnan,  by  Andr6 
de  Rivaudeau;  Lee  Jaloum,  Lee  Eeprite, 
and  Dedication  to  Moneieur  d'Ambroiee 
(bH  of  1579)  by  Pierre  de  Larlvey,  also 
the  same  author*s  Prologue  to  La  Con- 
etanee,  printed  in  1611;  Rigulue  (\5»A) 
by  Jean  de  Beaubreuil;  Lea  NeapolL 
tainee  (1584)  by  Francois  d^Amboise; 
and  Etther  (1585)  by  P.  Mathieu. 

SJ.  E.  Spingarn,  A  Hiatory  of  LiUrmrg 
Oriiieiam  in  the  Benaitaanee  (1908). 
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THOMAS  SEBILLET 


Thomas  SebUlet  — or  Sibilet,  as  it  is 
often  spelled  —  was  bom  in  15H,  prob- 
ably at  Paris.  The  little  that  is  known 
of  his  life  has  been  gleaned  from  his 
writings.  He  studied  for  the  law  and 
was  an  '*avocat'*  In  the  Parlement  de 
Paris,  but  he  soon  turned  to  literary  pur^ 
suits.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1549.  He 
was  the  friend  of  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent literary  men  of  his  day,  among 
them  Du  Bellay,  Pasquler,  and  L*£s- 
toOe.  He  was  imprisoned  for  political 
reasons.  A  speech  of  his,  made  in  Parle- 
ment in  1589,  gives  evidence  of  his  more 
or  less  reactionary  attitude  toward  the 
political  movements  of  his  day.  He  died 
at  Paris  the  same  year. 

Sebillet*8  Art  PoHique  is  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  the  Rhetorics  and  Poetics 
which  preceded  it  Sebillet,  as  the  friend 
of  Du  Bellay,  must  have  been  influenced 
by  many  of  the  ideas  which  were  about 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  meml>ers  of  the 
PUkkde,  It  is  highly  s^iflcant  that  his 
boolc,  which  precedes  Du  Bellay *s  Def- 
fense  by  one  year,  advocates  some  of  the 
refonns  suggested  in  that  epoch-making 
manifesto.  Spingam  says  that  Sebillet's 
passage  about  tM  French  Morality  ^ex- 
hibits perhaps  the  earliest  trace  of  the 


influence  of  Italian  ideas  on  T^rench  crit- 
icism.** He  also  remarks  that  it  exhib- 
its in  all  probability  the  **  first  trace  of 
AristoteGanism  in  French  critical  litera- 
ture." Sebillefs  work  may,  therefore, 
stand  as  a  sort  of  dramatic  manifesto  of 
the  PlUade,  for  as  has  been  said,  Du 
BeUay  scarcely  touches  upon  the  drama. 

Editions! 
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by  the  SociM  dee  Textes  frangate  mod- 
ernes,  and  edited  by  Fdlix  Gaiffe,  Paris, 
1910. 

Among  Sebillet's  other  works  are  polit- 
ical tracts,  various  translations  (1581 
and  1584),  and  a  translation  of  Euri- 
pides Iphigenia  (Paris,  1549). 
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ART  OF  POETRY  i 

[Art  podtique] 
(1648) 


(Book  d.    Chapter  YIII) 

Dialogue  and  it$  Kind*.    The  Eclogue, 
the  Morality,  and  the  Faroe 

A  common  and  successful  sort  of  poem 
is  that  written  in  the  '^prosomilitical** 
or  conversational  style,  which,  by  proso- 
popoeia employs  personalities  speakmg  in 
tlieir  own  persons.  Tliis  sort  of  poem  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  a  Dialogue. 

Dialogue. —  The  Dialogue  includes  a 
nunil)er  of  sukMlivisions,  which  we  shall 
consider  In  due  order.  Hut  you  must 
notice  that  each  of  these  kinds  has  a  com- 
mon and  particular  name  by  which  it  is 
known:  as,  for  instance.  Eclogue,  Moral- 
ity, and  Farce.  But,  exclusive  of  these 
particular  terms,  the  poem  in  which  char- 
acters are  introduced,  speaking  to  each 
other,  goes  under  the  generic  term  of 
Dialogue.  What,  I  ask,  is  Marot's  Le 
Jugement  de  Minoef  And  what  are 
many  other  such  poems  which  you  will 
find  in  reading  the  French  poets?  In- 
deed, you  will  find  the  Dialogue  utilized 
even  in  epigrams,  as  in  the  second  book 
of  Marots  Epigrammee,  the  one  begin- 
ning: 

KABOT 

Muee,  dy  moy,  pourquoy  d  ma  maltreeee 
Tu  n'ae  eeeu  dire  Adieu  d  eon  depart f 

BA  MUfE 

Pcuree  que  lore  je  mouru  de  ddetreeee, 
Et  que  d'un  mart  «n  mot  jamais  ne  part. 

MAKOT 

Muee,  dy  may,  comment  donquee  Die^^ 

yard 
Tu  luy  peue  dire  ainei  de  mort  ravief 

1  Here  trsnsUted,  with  omissioni.  for  tlie 
first  time  into  Englisli,  by  the  editor. —  Ed. 


Va  pauvre  eot,  eon  edleete  regard 
La  revoyant  m'a  redonni  la  vie. 

And    Saint-Gelays'    Epitaphe    de   feu 
Moneieur  Bude,  which  is  as  follows: 

A.  Qui  eet  ee  corpe  que  si  grand  peuple 
suytf 

B.  Las  e'est  Bud4  aiu  eerearil  estendu. 

A.  Que  ne  font  done  Us  cloches  plus 
grand  bruit. 

B.  Son  bruit  sans  cloche  est  assez  en- 
tendu. 

A.  Que  n'a  Ion  plus  en  torches  de- 
spendu, 

Selon  la  mode  acoustumie  et  saintf 

B.  A  fin  qu'U  soil  par  Vobscur  entendu 
Que   d4s   Francois   la   lumiere    est 

esteinte. 

The  Eclogue.— The  Eclogue  is  Greek 
by  invention,  Latin  by  usurpation,  and 
French  by  imitation.  For  Theocritus  the 
Greek  poet  is  the  one  whom  Vergil  used 
as  a  model  in  his  Eclogues,  and  these 
worlcs  of  Vergil  were  the  models  of 
Marot  and  ottier  French  poets.  All 
three  sorts  [that  is,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French]  must  be  your  example.  Notice 
now  that  this  poem,  which  they  called 
Eclogue,  is  more  often  than  not  in  dia- 
logue form,  in  which  shepherds  and  the 
like  are  introduced,  in  pastoral  settings, 
conversing  of  deaths  of  princes,  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  times,  the  overthrow  of 
republics,  the  happy  outcomes  and  events 
of  fortime,  poetic  praises,  or  the  like,  in 
the  form  of  very  obvious  allegory,  so 
obvious  that  the  names  of  the  characters, 
the  people  themselves  and  the  rightful 
application  of  the  pastoral  dialogue  will 
stand  revealed  like  painting  under  a  g^ass 
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—  as  in  the  TUyre  of  M.  de  Verffile  and 
in  tlie  Eclogue  ne  wrote  on  tlie  deatli  of 
Madame  Loyse  [de  Savoye]  motlier  of 
the  late  King  Francois,  first  of  his  name 
and  of  glorious  memory;  and  in  tliat 
which  he  wrote  at  the  reouest  of  tlie  late 
King^  the  characters  in  whidi  went  under 
tiie  names  of  Pan  and  Robin.  .  .  • 

The  MordUlif, —  Greek  or  LaUm  Truff- 
idjf. —  The  French  Morality  in  some  way 
represents  Greek  and  Latin  tragedy, 
principaUy  in  that  it  treats  of  grave  and 
miportant  subjects.  If  the  French  had 
managed  to  make  the  ending  of  the  Mor- 
ality inTariabiy  sad  and  dolorous,  the 
Morality  would  now  be  a  traoedy. 

The  Temper  of  the  French.— Bvti  in 
tliis»  as  in  everything  else,  we  have  fol- 
lowed our  temperament,  which  is  to  take 
from  what  is  foreign  not  everything  we 
see,  but  only  what  we  judge  will  be  to 
oar  advantage.  For  in  tlie  Morality,  as 
the  Greeks  uid  Latins  did  in  their  trag- 
edies, we  show  illustrious  deeds,  magni- 
ficent and  virtuous,  true,  or  at  least  true 
to  life;  and  otherwise  as  regards  what  is 
useful  for  information  on  our  customs 
and  hie,  not  binding  ourselves  to  any 
sadness  or  pleasure  of  the  issue.  .  .  . 

The  Second  Kind  of  MoraKty.—  There 
is  another  sort  of  Morality,  l)€sides  the 
one  I  have  already  spoken  about,  in 
which  we  follow  the  allegory,  or  moral 
sense  (hence  the  name  Morality),  wiiich 
treats  either  a  moral  proposition,  in 
which  some  character,  neither  man  nor 
woman,  represents  some  attributed  ab- 
stractiMi,  or  else  some  other  allegory  in- 


tended for  our  instruction,  or  guidance 
in  our  manners. 

The  Virtue  of  the  Morality,—  In  spite 
of  everything^  I  l)elieve  that  the  first  vir- 
tue of  the  Morality,  and  of  every  other 
sort  of  Dialogue,  is  the  expression  ot  the 
moral  sense  of  the  piece,  or  allegory.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  Horace  savs 
in  his  Are  Poetica  the  poet  minsles  the 
delightful  with  the  profitable  and  earns 
the  applause  and  approbation  of  every 
one,  we  to-day  do  not  write  pure  Moral- 
ities nor  pure  and  simple  farces,  de- 
siring rather  to  mix  the  two,  and  derive 
pleasure  and  profit,  by  employing  con- 
secutive and  ailternate  rhyme,  short  and 
long  lines,  and  maldng  of  our  plays  a 
hotch-potch. 

Farce.  Latin  Comedy. —  Our  farce 
has  little  of  the  Latin  Comedy  hi  it 
And,  to  teU  the  truth,  the  acts  and 
scenes  of  Latin  comedy  would  result  only 
in  a  tiresome  polixity.  For  the  true 
subject  of  the  French  Farce  or  Sottie  is 
a  triflings  broad  piece,  inciting  pleasure 
and  laughter. 

Tlie  subjects  of  Greek  and  Latin  com- 
edy were  far  different,  for  in  them  tliere 
was  more  morality  than  laughter,  and 
often  as  much  of  truth  as  of  fable.  Our 
Moralities  stand  midway  between  comedy 
and  tragedy  and  our  Farces  are  in  reality 
what  tm  Latins  called  Mimee,  or  Prior 
pees,  the  purpose  and  end  of  which  was 
unrestrained  laughter,  for  every  licence 
was  permitted,  as  is  nowadays  the  case 
with  our  own  farces. 
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Jean  de  la  Taille  was  bom  at  Bonda- 
roy  about  1540.  His  noble  birth  and 
good  education  enabled  him  to  make  a 
name  for  himself,  which  he  did,  both  as 
soldier  and  man  of  letters.  He  studied 
at  first  under  Muret,  then  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of 
Orl^ns.  But  his  interest  in  literature 
led  him  to  abandon  his  profession.  It  is 
sore  that  he  was  influenced  by  Ronsard 
and  Du  Bellay.  Regarding  his  military 
exploits,  we  know  tmit  lie  was  in  camp 


near  Blois  in  1563,  in  the  battie.of  Dreuz, 
at  Arnay-le-Duc  with  the  Prince  of  Na- 
varre, and  at  Loudun  in  1568.  After 
Arnay-le-Duc  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Prince.  He  took  cold  after  the  battie 
of  Coutras,  and  died. 

Taille  was  not  merely  a  theorist,  like 
Sebillet,  but  a  practising  dramatist  as 
well.  Although  he  disagreed  with  Se- 
billet and  maintained  that  tlie  old  French 
farce  and  morality  were  amiree  ipiceries, 
and  that  the  true  drama  had  scarcely 
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begun  in  France,  he  was  none  the  less  an 
innovator.  Perhaps  his  chief  importance 
consists  in  his  having  formulated  the 
third  Unity,  tliat  of  pUiee,  It  Is  prob- 
able that  this  was  derived  from  Castei- 
vetro's  Po0tiea,  wliich  liad  Just  appeared 
(1570).  In  common  with  other  theorists, 
he  upheld  the  dignity  ot  tragedy,  and 
forbade  the  dramatist's  introducing  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  on  the  stage.  His 
references  to  Aristotle  marlc  the  final  ac- 
ceptance in  France  of  the  PoeUei. 

On  the  drama: 

Preface  to  Le9  Corrwaux  (1569).  Art 
de  la  Trag4die,  in  Saiil  U  fuHenx  (1579). 

Editions: 

With  the  exception  of  the  veiy  rare 
first  edition  of  Taille's  SaiU  U  furisux 
(1679)  which  contahis  the  Art  de  la  Tra- 
gedie,  tliere  is  only  one  edition,  the  re- 
print of  the  Art  by  itself  in  Hugo  Sclilen- 
8og*B   dissertation   on    the    LueelUs   of 


Louis  le  Jars  and  Jacques  Duhamel 
(Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1906).  TaUle's  comedy 
Le9  Corrivaux  (1569)  with  prefatoiy 
matter  touching  upon  the  drama,  is  re- 

Printed  in  the  (Ewor09  (see  below), 
'alliens  worlLS,  including  two  plays  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  but  ex- 
cluding SaUl  and  the  Art  de  la  TragidiU, 
and  with  a  Notice  on  the  author,  are  re- 

Srinted:  CEnvree,  4  vols.,  edited  by  Ren6 
t  Maulde  (Paris,  1878). 

On  Taille  and  his  worlds: 

Prefaces  to  the  editions  dted. 
A.  Werner,  Jean  de  la  TaUle  und  eek^ 

SaiU  le  furieux  (Leipsiff,  1908). 
G.    Baguenault    de    Pu<£esse,    Jean   et 

Jacques  de  la  TaUle  (In  Lectures  et 

MSmoiree   de   SakUe^roix,    yoL,    VI, 

Origans,  1889). 
Biographie  utiioerseUe,  yoL  40  (Paris). 
J.  £.  Spingam,  A  Hietorg  of  Literary 

Critietem  in  the  Benaieeanee  (9nd  ed, 

New  Yoric,  1908). 


THE  ART  OF  TRAGEDY  i 
[Art  de  la  tragSdie  (in)  SaUl  le  furieux] 

(1579) 


Madame,  tlie  pitiable  disasters  falline 
to  the  lot  of  France  during  your  Ciyu 
Wars,  and  the  death  of  King  Henry,  and 
the  King  his  son,  and  the  King  of  Na- 
varre your  uncle,  and  the  deaths  of  so 
many  other  princes,  lords,  icnights  and 
gentlemen,  are  all  so  great  and  sorrowful 
that  one  needs  no  other  material  with 
wliich  to  malce  tragedies.  Although  such 
things  are  the  proper  material  for  trag^ 
edy,  they  would  only  remind  us  of  past 
and  present  sorrows,  and  I  shall  willingly 
leave  them  aside,  preferring  rather  to 
scribe  the  unhappiness  of  others  than 
our  own.  ...  I  now  wish  to  dedicate  to 
you  a  tragedy  about  the  most  miserable 
prince  who  ever  wore  crown,  the  first 
whom  God  chose  to  rule  over  His  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  first  play  I  have  ever 
written.  I  wish  here,  in  making  this  ded- 
ication, to  reveal  to  all  one  or  the  most 
marvelous  secrets  of  the  whole  Bible,  one 

1  Translated  for  the  firat  time,  with  alight 
abridgments,  by  the  editor. —  Ed. 


of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  that  great 
Lord  of  the  World,  and  one  of  His  most 
terrible  providences.  In  order  that  yon 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  I  desire  for  you 
without  further  delay,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  give  you  a  sort  of  overture,  and 
some  foretaste  of  the  tragedy,  by  clarify- 
ing the  principal  points,  merely  in  toudn 
ing  upon  tiiem. 

Tragedy  is  by  no  means  a  ytdgar  kind 
of  poetry;  it  is  rather  the  most  elegant, 
beautiful,  and  excellent  ot  alL  Its  true 
province  is  the  depiction  of  the  pitiful 
ruin  of  lords,  the  Inconstancy  ox  for- 
tune, banishments,  wars,  pests,  famines, 
captivity,  and  the  execrable  cruelties  of 
tyrants;  in  short,  tears  and  extreme  mis- 
ery. It  does  not  treat  of  those  things 
which  happen  every  day  and  for  clear 
reasons  —  such  as  a  natural  death,  or  the 
death  of  a  man  by  the  hand  of  his 
enemy,  or  an  execution  according  to  law, 
—  the  result  of  one*s  Just  deserts. 
Such  occurrences  do  not  easily  move  nSi 
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would  scarcely  bring  a  tear  to  the  eye. 
This  is  because  the  tme  and  onlr  end 
of  tragedy  is  to  moye  and  arouse  keenly 
the  passions  of  each  of  us;  and  to  this 
end  the  subject  must  be  pitiful  and  poig^ 
nant  in  itself^  and  able  at  once  to  arouse 
in  us  some  passion.  Such  a  subject  Is 
the  story  of  him  who  was  made  to  eat 
his  own  sons,  the  father,  though  unwit- 
tingly, being  the  sepulchre  of  his  chil- 
dren; or  ot  him  wbo  could  find  no  exe- 
cutioner to  end  his  days  and  his  sor- 
rows, and  was  forced  to  perform  the 
terrible  deed  with  his  own  hand.  Nor 
most  the  story  treat  of  yery  bad  lords, 
who  deserve  punishment  for  their  hor- 
rible crimes;  nor,  for  the  same  reason, 
most  it  treat  of  the  wholly  good,  men  of 
pure  and  upright  lives,  liice  Socrates  — 
even  tliouffh  he  was  ui^ustly  poisoned. 
This  is  why  subjects  of  the  sort  will 
always  be  cold,  and  unworthy  the  name 
of  tragedy.  This  is  why  the  story  of 
Abrahfun,  in  which  God  merely  tries 
Abraham  and  pretends  to  malce  mm  sac- 
rifice Isaac,  is  not  a  fit  subject,  because 
tliere  is  no  misfortune  at  the  end.  Lilce- 
wise  with  the  story  of  Goliath,  the  enemy 
of  Israel  and  of  our  religion;  when 
Goliath  is  Idlled  by  his  enemy  David,  we 
are  so  far  from  feeling  compassion  that 
we  are  rather  delighted  and  relieved. 
The  story,  or  play,  must  always  be  pre- 
sented as  occurring  on  the  same  day,  in 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place. 
One  must  also  be  careful  to  do  nothing 
on  the  stage  but  what  can  easily  and 
decently  be  performed;  no  murders  or 
other  forms  of  death,  pretended  or 
otherwise,  for  the  audience  will  invar^ 
iably  detect  the  trick.  It  was  not  art 
wh^  some  one,  with  too  little  reverence* 
performed  the  crucifixion  ot  our  great 
Savior  on  the  stage.  As  to  those  who 
declare  that  a  tra^gedy  must  always  be 
joyous  at  the  first  ana  sad  at  the  end, 
and  a  oomedv  (which  is  like  a  tragedy 
as  regards  the  art  and  general  form, 
but  not  the  subject)  be  just  the  reverse, 
let  me  tell  them  that  this  is  not  always 
tlie  case,  among  the  great  diversity  of 
subjects  and  manner  of  treating  them  in 
both  kinds.  The  principal  point  in  trag^ 
edy  is  to  know  how  to  dispose  and  con- 
struct it  wdl,  so  that  the  story  may 
change,  rise  and  fall,  turning  the  minds 
of  i&  spectators  UQier  and  thither,  al- 


lowing them  to  see  joy  suddenly  turned 
to  sorrow,  and  sorrow  to  joy,  as  hap- 
pens in  actual  life.  The  story  must  be 
well  combing  interlaced,  broken  up,  and 
begun  again,  and  most  especially,  con- 
ducted at  the  end  to  the  resolution  and 
point  which  the  author  originally  de- 
signed. Nor  must  there  be  anything  in 
it  useless,  superfluous,  or  out  of  place. 
If  the  subject  be  taken  from  the  olvine 
writings,  avoid  long  discourses  on  the- 
ology, for  these  are  what  detract  from 
the  plot;  they  k)elong  rather  to  a  ser- 
mon. And  for  the  same  reason,  do  not 
introduce  that  sort  of  character  which 
is  called  FameU  \Iii/D0nted]  which  never 
existed,  like  DeaUi,  Truth,  Avarice,  the 
World,  and  suchlike,  for  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  people  "invented"  in 
the  same  way  to  take  pleasure  in  them. 
So  much  for  the  subject  As  for  the  art 
necessary  to  treat  it  and  write  it  down, 
it  must  be  divided  into  five  acts,  at 
end  of  each  of  which  the  stage  is  free 
of  actors,  and  the  sense  perfectly  dear. 
There  must  be  a  chorus,  that  is,  a  com- 
pany of  men  or  women  who,  at  tlie  end 
of  the  act,  hold  discourse  upon  what  has 
been  said  durins  it,  and,  above  aU,  to 
keep  silent  ana  yet  express  without 
wonls  what  is  happening  off-stage.  The 
tragedy  must  not  start  with  &e  very 
begmning  of  the  story  or  subject,  but 
toward  the  middle,  or  the  end  (and  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of  the  art 
I  am  speaking  of),  after  the  manner  of 
the  best  ancient  poets  and  tiieir  great 
heroical  works,  in  order  that  the  audience 
may  not  listen  coldly,  but  with  the  at- 
tention, bom  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
beginning,  and  being  in  sig^t  of  the  end 
afterward.  But  it  would  take  me  too 
long  to  outline  in  detail  that  which  the 
great  Aristotle  in  his  Potties,  and  Hor- 
ace after  him  (though  not  so  adroitly) 
has  written  at  greater  length  than  I, 
who  am  attempting  only  to  make  clear 
this  matter  to  you;  my  discourse  is  not 
intended  for  the  ears  of  the  very  serious 
and  learned.  I  shall  treat  only  of  the 
tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  morali- 
ties (wherein  there  is  often  neither  sense 
nor  reason,  but  only  ridiculous  dis- 
courses and  nonsense),  and  other  sorts 
of  plays  which  are  not  constructed  with 
true  art,  as  were  the  plays  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Seneca,  and  are  conse- 
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quently  ignorant,  ill-made,  and  insi^ 
niflcant  tungs,  good  merdy  as  pastimes 
for  the  lover  classes,  the  common  people, 
and  frivolous-minded.  I  wish  that  all 
such  trivial  nonsense  which  spoils  the 
purity  of  our  language,  could  be  ban- 
ished from  France,  and  that  we  had 
adopted  and  naturalized  true  tragedy  and 
comedy,  which  have  scarcely  become 
known  to  us,  and  which  would  indeed  in 
French  form  possess  what  grace  they 
now  have  in  Latin  and  Greek.  I  would 
to  heaven  that  our  kings  and  great  ones 
knew  what  pleasure  there  is  in  hearing 
recited  and  seeing  acted  a  real  tragedy 
or  comedy  on  a  stage  such  as  I  could  de- 
vise, and  which  was  formerly  held  in 
such  high  esteem  as  a  pleasure  for  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans.  And  I  venture 
to  assert  that  such  plays,  simplv  acted 
by  intelligent  actors  who,  with  the 
propriety  of  tiieir  acting  and  recita- 
tion, in  a  language  not  smacking  of 
Latin,  by  a  direct  and  fearless  pro- 
nunciation not  reminiscent  of  the  student 
nor  the  pedant,  and  with  none  of  the  non- 
sense of  farce,  would  serve  as  the  most 
pleasant  pastime  to  the  great  —  when 
they  come  for  rest  to  the  city,  after  ex- 
ercising, hunting  and  hawking.  Besides, 
I  do  not  care  (in  thus  writing)  about  the 
bitter  malice  and  brutal  contempt  of 
those  who,  because  they  are  fighters,  look 
down  upon  men  of  letters,  as  if  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  which  reside  only  in  the 
spirit,  enfeebled  the  body,  the  heart,  and 
the  arms;  and  nobility  were  dishonored 
by  another  sort  of  nobility,  to  wit,  imowl- 
edge. 


Now,  as  France  has  not  yet  a  true 
tragedy,  unless  it  l>e  a  translation,  I  pub- 
lish this  one,  under  your  protecting 
favor,  Madame,  as  vou  are  one  of  the 
few  of  our  time  who  protect  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  in  order  to  make  your 
name  known  to  posterity,  your  kindness, 
your  knowledge  and  courtesy,  and  that 


future  generations  may  know  that  yoa 
sometimes  took  notice  of  those  who  had 
something  to  say  1)eside8  the  usual  vul- 
garities and  barbaritieB  of  the  ignor- 
ant2  •  ,  . 

sit  mmj  be  well  to  record  the  wordi 
of  at  least  one  critic,  probably  the  first  in  En* 
rope,  who  vigorously  protested  against  the 
Unity  of  Time.  In  the  Art  podtique  (1598)  of 
Fierre  de  Laudun  d'Aicaliers.  the  kuthor  says: 
"  In  the  first  plaoSj  this  law.  if  it  is  obwned 
by  any  of  the  ancients,  need  not  force  os  to 
restrict  our  tragedies  in  any  way,  since  we  are 
not  bound  by  their  manner  of  writing  or  by 
the  measure  of  feet  and  syllables  with  whi<a 
they  compose  their  verses,  in  the  second  placs^ 
if  we  were  forced  to  observe  this  rigorouo  law, 
we  should  fall  into  one  of  the  greatest  of  ab- 
surdities, by  being  obliged  to  introduce  impes- 
sible  and  incredible  things  in  order  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  our  tragedies,  or  else  they  would 
lack  all  grace:  for  besides  being  deprived  of 
matter,  we  could  not  embellish  our  poems  with 
long  discourses  and  varioua  interesting  events. 
In  the  third  place,  the  action  of  the  TromdM, 
an  excellent  tragedy  by  Seneca,  could  not  have 
occurred  in  one  day,  nor  could  even  acMne  of 
the  plays  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles.  In  the 
fourth  place,  according  to  the  definition  al- 
ready given  [on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  J, 
tragedy  is  the  recital  of  the  lives  of  heroes,  the 
fortune  and  erandeur  of  kings,  princes,  and 
others;  and  aU  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  one  day.  Besides,  a  tragedy  must  contain 
five  acts,  of  which  the  first  Is  joyous,  and  the 
succeeding  ones  exhibit  a  gradual  change  as  I 
have  already  indicated  above;  and  this  change 
a  single  day  would  not  suflice  to  bring  about. 
In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  the  tragedies  in 
which  this  rule  is  observed  are  not  any  better 
than  the  tragedies  in  which  it  is  not  observed; 
and  the  tragic  poets,  Greek  and  Latin,  or  even 
French,  do  not  and  need  not  and  cannot  <rt>* 
serve  it  since  vexr  often  in  a  tragedy  the 
whole  life  of  a  prince,  king,  emperor,  noble, 
or  other  person  is  represented ;  ^-  besides  a 
thousand  other  reasons  which  I  could  advance 
if  time  permitted,  but  which  must  be  left  for 
a  second  edition/'  Translated  by  J.  E.  Spin- 
gam,  in  his  Bittwry  of  lAUrwry  Oritieim  in 
the  RenaS»ianee. 

Ronsard's  brief  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Unity 
of  Time  (in  the  Premih-e  PrSfaee  to  La  Fran- 
eiade,  1572)  runs  as  follows:  ''Tragedy  and 
comedy  are  circumscribed  and  limited  to  a 
short  space  of  time,  that  is,  to  one  whole  day. 
The  most  excellent  masters  of  this  craft  com- 
mence their  works  from  one  midnight  to  an- 
other, and  not  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  order 
to  have  greater  compass  and  length  of  time.*' 
(Translated  by  Spingam,  in  the  iNwk  cited 
above.) —  Ed. 
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Spanish  UteratuTe  as  a  whole  has  been 
rather  freer  from  ontside  influence  than 
that  of  other  nations.  The  drama  of  the 
great  age  —  the  late  sixteenth  and  eariy 
seventeenth  centuries  —  was  decidedly 
nndassic.  The  masterpieces  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon  are»  compared  with 
tiie  masterpieces  of  ComeUle  and  Ra- 
cine, shapeless  and  crude;  thej  re- 
semble rather  the  plays  of  the  Eliia- 
betlums.  The  earliest  Spanish  criticism 
touching  upon  the  theory  of  the  drama 
are:  the  AtU  de  Trobar  (written  1433, 
and  later  known  as  the  Arts  cUoria) 
of  Enrique,  Marquis  (?)  de  VUlena;  the 
Preface  to  The  Proverbe  (1437)  the 
Letter  to  the  Constable  of  Portugal,  of 
the  Marquis  de  SantiUana;  and  the  Arte 
of  Juan  del  Encina.  The  first  of  these 
was  finished  in  1434,  the  next  two  about 
the  same  time,  while  the  last  was  pub- 
fished  in  1496.  Argore  de  Molina  wrote 
a  treatise  on  poetics  which  he  prefixed  to 
his  Conde  Lueemor  (1675).  But  Spanish 
criticism  proper  did  not  begin  until  to- 
ward the  dose  of  the  sfacteenth  century. 
Juan  Dias  (or  Alfonso)  Rengifo's  Arte 
Poetiea  Eepaitola  (169S},  was  a  standard 
treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  was  derived  for 
the  most  part  from  Italian  Renaissance 
critics.!  Alfonso  Lopes  [El  Pineiano] 
published  in  1596  his  FUoeofta  Antigua 
k  Poetiea,  in  effect  a  protest  against  the 
prevailing  ''irregular^  drama;  Juan  de 
>  la  Cueva  finished  the  writing  of  bis 
'  Egemplar  poMco  about  1606  Q)ublished 
in  1774) ;  Geurrallo  published  his  Ciene  de 
Apolo  in  1609;  Luis  Carillo  his  Libra  de 
Bntdieum  Po4tiea  in  1611;  while  Cas- 
eaks'  Tablae  podtieae  did  not  appear 
until  1616.  All  these  works  are  unmis- 
takably Italian  in  origin,  and  such  ele- 
ments of  classicism  as  are  found  in  them 
are  derived  through  Mintumo,  Scaliger, 
RobOTteUo^     and     their    contemporaries 

lA  enrkms  and  valnable  docament  of  the 
tima,  though  not  dealins  with  dramatte  teoh- 
nigna.  is  Ml  vioffe  enirerMo  (1608-04)  of 
Agunn  de  Rojas  ViUandrando. —  Ed. 
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Juan  de  Mariana's  Tratado  contra  lot 
Juegoe  PvhUcoe  (1609)  may  lie  men- 
tioned among  the  attacks  on  the  drama 
of  the  day.  (An  earlier  attack,  J>e 
Rege,  appeared  ten  years  before.)  In 
1609  Lope  de  Vega  published  his  famous 
manifesto,  the  Arte  newoo  de  hazer  come-- 
diae  en  eete  tiempo,  which  was  a  protest 
against  the  rules,  especially  the  Unities. 
Cervantes'  attack  on  Lopes  practice  ap- 
peared in  the  48th  chapter  of  Don 
Quixote,  part  I,  which  was  published  in 
1605.  Lope  had  already  won  his  case, 
however,  and  a  number  of  ^defenders" 
of  the  form  in  which  he  had  succeeded, 
published  their  justifications  of  his  dra- 
matic methods.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  defenses  is  found  in  the  Ciaarralee 
de  Toledo  of  the  dramatist  "^iArsb  de 
Monnar>«bich  was  published  in  1694. 
Before  this  defense  appeared,  however. 
Lope  had  been  defenaed  by  Francesco 
de  la  Barreda  (in  his  IneeeUioa  y  Apolo^ 
gia,  1699),  Julius  Columbariiis  (in  his 
Expoetnlatio  Sponaiae  — 1618),  Alfonso 
Sanches;  and  bv  Carlos  Boil  and  **Ric- 
ardo  del  Turia'*^  (Pedro  Juan  de  Rejaule 
y  Toledo).  Boil's  Romance  a  un  Ueen- 
dado  que  deeebea  hacer  comediae,  and 
Turia's  Apologetico  de  lae  comediae  et- 
paHoku  both  i^peared  In  the  Norte  de 
la  Poeeia  eefaOota  (1616).  In  the  Dedi- 
cation to  his  play  Pompeyo  (1618) 
Christ6val  de  Mesa  protests  against  the 
licence  of  Lope's  dramas.  Tliere  is  an- 
other in  Crisrobal  Suares  de  Firaeroa's 
El  Paeagero  (1618).  Amonsr  the  later 
manifestos  may  be  mentioneS  Diego  de 
Colmenares'  Ceneura  de  Lope  de  Vega 
Carpio,  o  diecureo  de  la  nueva  poeeia, 
con  una  reepueeta  (1630),  Gonsaies  de 
Salas'  Neuoa  Idea  ae  la  Tragedia  An- 
tiaua,  etc,  (1633),  and  Juan  Peres  de 
Montalban's  Prologue  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  Comediae  (1638),  his  Para  Todoe 
(1639),  Jos^  Pellicer  de  Salas  de  Tovar's 
Idea  de  la  Comedia  de  CaetiUa  (1639). 
Calderon,  the  dominating  figure  of  the 
mid-seventeenth  century,  is  Said  to  have 
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written  on  the  drama,  but  his  Defensa  d€ 
la  eomsdia  has  not  yet  been  published. 
The  various  Pr§fac€9  contain  very  little 
dramatic  theory.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant critics  of  the  period  was  the  cele- 
brated Balthasar  Graddn*  whose  Amir- 
deza  y  eerte  de  ingenio  was  published  in 
1648.  In  1650  appeared  Diego  Vich*s 
Brtfvs  diteurso  de  lot  Comedias  y  de  m 
repre*0iUaeion.  With  the  decline  of  the 
drama  came  a  corresponding  decline  of 
dramatic  criticism  and  theory.  Not  until 
the  advent  of  Lusan  was  there  any  out- 
standing Art  of  Poetry,  criticinn,  or 
preface. 

Thi  Eiohtrkth  CsiimTRT 

The  eighteenth  century  in  Spain  marks 
the  decline  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spanish 
drama,  and  the  ascendancy  of  foreign, 
chiefly  French,  influence.  The  outstand- 
ing figure  is  Luzan,  whose  PoHiea  was 
published  in  17S7.  It  was  the  author*8 
purpose  to  malce  Spanish  poetry  con- 
form to  '*  rules  prevailing  among  the  cul- 
tured nations."  He  drew  largely  upon 
Boileau,  Aristotie  and  the  contemporary 
Italian  critics:  Muratori,  Gravina,  etc. 
His  ideas  were  opposed  in  the  Diaro  de 
lo9  lAteratoM  d«  Espaha,  founded  in  1737 
by  Francisco  Manuel  de  Huerta  y  Vega 
and  Joan  Martinez  Salafranca,  and  Leo- 
poldo  Geronimo  Puig.  He  was  likewise 
defended,  in  the  same  paper,  by  Jo86 
Gerardo  de  Hierv^  y  Cobo  de  la  Torre, 
who  in  1749  wrote  a  Satira  oontra  U>» 
males  eioritar0$  de  tu  tismfo,  Feyjoo's 
magasine,  in  imitation  of  tne  8f0etatar, 
the  Teairo  Critieo  wuvenal,  nrst  ap- 
peared in  1736,  and  continued  until  1739. 
His  Carta*  erudiUu  y  owrio*a$  (1740-60) 
went  far  to  disseminate  European  ideas 
of  literature  into  Spain.  Martin  Sar- 
miento  is  the  author  of  a  posthumous 
Memoriat  para  la  hUtaria  de  la  poena,  y 

Soetae  eepanolee  (1746).  In  1749  Bias 
e  Nasarre  wrote  a  preface  {DUeertttcian 
o  prologo)  to  two  of  Cervantes*  plays, 
and  attempted  to  discredit  the  old  plays 
of  Spain.  Joseph  CariUo  attacked 
Nasarre  the  foUowing  year  in  his  Sin 
Raaum  knpugnada,  and  Zabaleta  in  his 
Dutmreo  eriiieo  (1750)  defended  Lope 
and  his  schooL  In  the  same  year, 
Thomas  de  Yriarte  published  a  translar 
tion   of    Horace's    Ars    Paetiea.    Mon- 


tiano  y  Lnyando  furthered  the  work  of 

?^Rm<»igifig  Spanish  literature  in  his  de- 
ense  of  the  French  rules  as  used  in  his 
plays;  his  Dieewreo  sobre  la»  Trayed4as 
appeared  in  1750;  one  of  comedies  being 
puolished  the  same  year,  and  a  third  in 
1763.  Among  the  more  pedantic  writ- 
ings was  the  Betoriea  (1757)  of  Greg- 
orlo  Mayans  y  Siscar,  chiefly  deriv^ 
from  the  Latins.  Luis  Joseph  Veiazques 
published  his  Originee  de  la  Poeeia  Cae~ 
teUana  three  years  before.  Nicolas  Fer- 
nandes  de  Moratin,  a  dramatist  of  un- 
equal power,  wrote  a  number  of  trac- 
tates and  prefaces,  some  of  which  de- 
fended his  own  plays,  while  others  at- 
tacked the  old  aitae,  which  were  at  the 
time  prohibited.  In  176f?  he  plead  for 
the  French  rules  in  tiie  preface  of  his 
unsuccessful  play.  La  Petimetra,  The 
same  year  he  published  three  discourses, 
chief  among  which  was  the  Deeengano  al 
Teatro  EepaHol  In  1770  he  published 
the  preface  to  his  play  Hormeemda, 
which  was  written,  however,  by  Bernas- 
cone.  It  was  attacked  by  Juan  Pelaes 
in  the  Reparo*  eobre  la  Tragedia  t»- 
tUulada  Hormeeinda.  Tlie  quarrel  con- 
tinued, and  in  1773  Sebastian  y  Latre 
issued  a  defense  of  tiie  Unities  in  his 
Eneayo  eobre  el  Teatro  EspanoL  Tlie 
publication,  in  1785-86,  of  Vicente  Gar- 
cia de  la  Huerta*s  selection  of  old  plays 
in  his  Theatre  HeepaHol,  and  the  pre- 
faces, especially  the  Eeeena  EepaHola 
defendida  (1786),  called  down  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  a  number  of  writers,  who 
blamed  him  for  omitting  such  dramatists 
as  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso,  and  Alarcdn. 
The  tracts  and  pamphlets  of  the  time 
were  numerous,  tnough  few  of  them  are 
of  any  value.  Among  Huerta's  antag- 
onists ma^  be  mentioned  Fomer,  Saman- 
fego,  Yriarte  and  JoveUanos.  Tlie 
popular  dramatist,  Ramon  de  la  Cms, 
especially  in  his  preface  to  the  Teatro 
n786-91),  did  much  to  free  the  drama 
from  formal  restrictions.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  introduce  Shakespeare  to  bis 
country.  His  version  of  Hamlet  is 
dated  1773.  Leandro  Femandes  de 
Moratin,  one  of  the  best  dramatists  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  was  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  Shakespeare  (he  made  a 
version  of  Hamlet  in  179^,  and  of 
Moli^re.  His  earlv  plays  were  written 
according  to  the  French  "rules,"  but  he 
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soon  freed  himselfy  and  in  bis  prefaces 
and  pamphlets  declared  t&e  independence 
of  tlie  stage.  His  plajrs,  Derotta  ds  lo$ 
P€damt0M  (1789),  and  the  Nu0va  Drama 
(1793)  are  attaocs  on  dramatists  and  out- 
worn rules.  In  the  Prdlogo  of  the  first 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Works, 
he  further  discusses  his  theories.  The 
Duke  of  Almod6var  went  still  further  in 
destroying  the  old  Spanish  tradition;  his 
Deeada  Epi$tolar  ioore  el  Ettado  de  ku 
LelroM  en  Francia  appeared  in  1781. 

NllTKISEirTH   Aim  TWKITTIBTH 
CSNTUaiBS 

The  modem  epoch  in  Spain  produced 
many  dramatists:  from  the  very  begin- 
nings to  the  present  time  Spain^s 
dramatic  output  has  been  uninterrupted. 
The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 


General  references  on  Spanish  Litera- 
ture: 

George  Ticknor,  UUtory  of  SpanUh  Lit- 
eraiwe,  3  vols.  (6th  ed.,  Boston,  1888. 
Spanish  translation,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  by  Gayangos  and  Vedia,  4 
vols.,  Madrid,  1861^56). 

J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  De  la  Lit^^ature 
du  fmdi  ds  ^Europe  (Srd  ed.,  4  vols., 
Paris,  18^.  Translated  as  HUtorieal 
VUw  of  the  Literature  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  9  vols.  Bohn  ed.,  London, 
1853). 

James  Fitzmaurioe-Kelly,  Hietorv  of 
Spameh  Literature  (London,  1898). 

9  BihUographie   de    Vhietoire    de   la 

Uttirature  eepagnole  (Paris,  1913). 

Heinrich  Morf,  Die  romaniehen  Litera- 
turen  und  Sprachen  (Berlin,  1909). 

F.  Wolf,  Studien  zur  Geeehichte  der 
epawieehen  und  portugieeieehen  Na~ 
tionalKteratur  (BerUn,  1859). 

H.  B.  Clarke,  Spanish  Literature:  an 
Elementary  Handbook  (9nd  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1909). 

Rudolf  Beer,  Spanieehe  LUeratur- 
geschichte,  9  vols.   (Leipsig,  1903). 

Angel  Salcedo  y  Ruix,  La  Literatura 
Espanola,  3  vols.  (9nd  ed.,  Madrid, 
1915-16). 

Ernest  M^rim^  Pr^eii  d'histoire  de  la 
Htt4rature  eepagnole  (Paris,  1908). 


however,  contributed  little  beyond  the 
plays  tliemselves,  and  recently,  a  mass  of 
historical  erudition.    The  Romantic  im* 

getus  from  France  was  teii  early  in 
pain,  with  the  dramatist  Martines  de  la 
Kosa,  who  was  followed  by  tibe  Duke  de 
Revas,  and  Antonio  Garcia  Gutierres 
(author  of  El  Trovador)^  Hartsenbusch, 
Zorilla,  and  Tamavo  y  Bans,  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  drama  during  the  first 
half  of  tlie  century. 

The  recent  drama  —  with  Jos^  Eche- 
garay  and  Benito  P^res-Gald^s  pre- 
eminent —  held  its  own  with  that  of  mod- 
em nations,  and  the  twentieth  century 
boasts  at  least  a  dosen  younger  drama- 
tists. Chief  among  the  critics  and  his- 
torians is  Marcelino  Mentodes  y  Peliyo, 
whose  Hietoria  de  lae  ideas  eetdtieae  en 
EepaiUi  belongs  to  the  eighties. 


Julio  Cejador  y  Frauca,  Hietoria  de  la 
Ungua  y  literatura  eaetellana,  6  vols, 
to  date  (Madrid,  1915-16). 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (pub.) 
BihUoaraphie  hiepanique  (New  York, 
annual  nos.  1905  to  date). 

F.  Bouterwek,  History  of  Spanish  Liter- 
ature (Trans,  by  T.  Ross,  London, 
1847). 

P.  A.  Becker,  Oesehiehte  der  spanishen 
Literatur  (Strassburff,  1904). 

Spanish  Literature  [a  hibliography]  (in 
Pratt  Institute  Lectures,  nos.  30-31, 
Brooklyn,  1894-95). 

William  Hanssler,  A  Handy  BibUo- 
graphieal  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  etc. 
(St  Louis,  1915). 

A.  Pulbusque,  Histoire  eompar4e  des  lit- 
t^ratures  espagnoU  et  frangaise,  9 
vols.  (Paris,  1843). 

B.  de  los  Rios  de  Lamp^res,  Del  siglo 
d'oro  (Estudios  Uterarios)  (Madrid, 
1910). 

M.    Men^ndes    y    Pelayo,    Estudios    de 

eritiea  literaria,  6  vols.  (Madrid,  1893- 

1908). 
Boris    de    Tannenberg,    L'Espagne    lit- 

tiraire,  portraits  d'hier  et  d'aujourd'- 

hui  (Paris,  1903). 
A.  Morel-Fatio,  L'Espagne  au  XVI'  et 

au  XVIP  siMe  (Heilbronn,  1878). 
,  Etudes  sur  VEspagne,  2  vols.  (2nd 

ed.,  Paris,  1895-1906). 
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P.  F.  B.  Garda,  La  LUeraimra  sfpaHola 
0%  el  sifflo  XIX  (Madrid,  1891). 

Jos^  Manuel  AJk^rdo,  D«  Uteratura  0011- 
temporanda  (9d  ed^  Madrid^  1906). 

General  references  on  Spanish  dramas 

Casiano  Pellicer,  Tratado  hutorioo  $obrs 

0l  Origin  «  progreMOi  de  la  Cotnsdia 

y  del  nu^rvmumo  en  EepaHa  (Madrid, 

1804). 
A.  F.  Ton  Schack,  Oeiohiehte  dee  drama- 

tieehen     LUeratur     und     Ktmet     4» 

Spanien,  9  toIs.  (Berlin,  1845-46). 
9  Naehirdge,  etc.   (Frankfurt  a/M., 

1854). 
Adolf   Schaeffer,    Oeeehiehte   dee   epan- 

iechen  Natianaldramae,  9  vols.  (Leip- 

Eig,  1890). 
Frans    GrUlparser,   Studien   warn   epanr 

iechen  Theater   (in  voL  17,  Cotta  ed. 

Grillparzere  edmtUche  Werke). 
Louis  de  Viel-Castel,  Eeeai  ewr  le  Thidtre 

eepaanol,  9  vols.  (Paris,  1883). 
Jose  Yxart,  El  arte  eecMeo  en  Eepaha 

(Madrid,  189^96). 
C  A.  de  la  Barrera  7  Leirado,  Catdiogo 

bibUogrdfico    del    teatro    antiguo    Ee- 

paHol  deede  eue  origenee  haeta  med- 

ladoe  del  siglo  XVllI  (Madrid,  1860). 
John    Chorley,   Notes   an    the    National 

Drama  in  Spain   (Prater^ e  Magazine, 

London,  July,  1859). 
Cotarelo  y  Mori,  BibUografia  de  lae  oon- 

trovereiae  eobre  la  Lieitud  del  Teatro 

en  EepaHa  ^Madrid,  1904). 
M*   Damas-Hinard,   IHeooure   ewr   fhie- 

toire   et   Veeprit  .du   thMtre   eepagnol 

(Paris,  1847). 
J.  Ebner,  Zur  Oeeehichte  dee  kUueiechen 

Dramas  in  Spanien  (Passau,  1908). 
Juan   Nicolas   Bohl  von   Faber,   Teatro 

EepaHol    anterior   d   Lope    de    Vega 

(Hamburgo,  1833). 
Alfred    Gassier,    Le    ThSdtre    eepagnol 

(Paris,  1898). 
Antonio  Cinovas  del  Castillo,  El  Teatro 

eepaflol  (Barcelona,  1906). 
M.  A.  F6e,  Etudee  enr  Vaneien  thSdtre 

eepagnol  (Paris,  1873). 
Manuel  Cafiete,  Teatro  EepaHol  del  eiglo 

XVI  (Madrid,  1885). 
G.  H.  Lewes,  The  Spanish  Drama  (Lon- 
don, 1845). 
H.  Lucas,  Le  Th4dtre  eepagnol  (Paris, 

1851). 


A.    Morel-Fatio    and    L.    Rouanet,    L€ 

Thidtre  eepagnol  (Paris,  1900). 
Jos6  Francos  Rodriguez,  El  Teatro  «» 

Espalia  (Madrid,  1908). 
J.  Sanches  Arjona,  NotMas  referentee 

d  loe  amalee  del  teatro  en  SevUia  deeds 

Lope  de  Bueda  hasta  finee  del  siglo 

XVII  (Scvilla,  1898). 
A.  Ludwig  Stiefel,  Spanieehee  Drama  hie 

1800  (in  KrUieeher  JahreebeHcht  ilber 

die     Forteohritte      der     romameehsn 

Philoloaie,  yol.  7,  1905). 
Thomas  de  Erauso  y  Zavaleta,  Disenreo 

Critico  sobre  .  ,  ,  las  Comedias  de  Ee- 
paHa (Madrid,  1750). 
C.  P^res  Pastor,  Nnevoe  Datos  aeerea 

del  Hietrioniemo  espa^l  en  loe  eigloe 

XVI-XVII  (Madrid,  1901). 
Henri  M^rim^,  L'Art  dramtUique  d  Va- 

Uneia,  depuie   lee  oHginee  jnsqu^  am 

eommencement  du  XVII^  sidele  (Toa- 

louse,  1913). 
The.  G.  Ahrens,  Zur  Charakterietik  dM 

spanischen    Dramas    im    Anfang    das 

XVII.  Jahrhwnderts  (Halle,  1911). 
M.  Damis-Hinard,  Le  Th4dtre  eepagnol 

au  sUele  d'or  (Paris,  1853). 
David  Hannay,  The  Later  Benaissanee 

(New  York,  1898). 
A.  Morel-Fatio»  La  Comedia  eepagnole 

dn  XVW  eiMe  (Paris,  1885). 
'9  Lee  d4feneeure  de  la  Comedia  (in 

the     BnUetin     hiepaniane     Bordeamas, 

1902). 
H.  A.  kennert.  The  Spanish  Stage  m  thm 

Time  of  Lope  de   Vega   (New  Yorik, 

1909). 
A.  Anaya,  An  Essay  on  Spanish  Liter- 

ature  .  .  .  followed  by   a  Hietory  of 

the  Spanieh  Drama  (London,  1818). 
L.  Viardot,  Eindee  eur  VhUtoire  dee  m- 

stitutions  de  la  Utt4raiwre,  da  thSdtrs, 

et  dee  beawo-arte  en  Eepagne  (Paris, 

1835). 

J.-J.-A.  Bertrand,  L.  Tieek  et  le  thMtro 

eepagnol  (Paris,  1914). 
Henry  Lyonnet,  Le  Thidtre  en  Espagno 

(Paris,  1897). 
Manuel  Bueno,  Teatro  EspaHol  eoniem- 

pordnfo  (Madrid,  1909). 
A.  J.  Bastinos,  Arte  dramdtieo  espaiHol 

eontempordneo  (Barcelona,  1914). 

F.    W.    Chandler,    Aspects    of    Modern 

Drama  (New  York,  1914). 
Barrett  H.  Clark,  The  Continental  Drama 

of  Today  (3nd  ed.,  New  York,  1914). 
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References  on  Spanish  criticism: 

Marceiino  Men^ndex  j  Pelayo,  Historia 
de  Uu  Ideas  99Ui%ca$  en  Eepana,  9 
▼ols.  (dnd  ed.,  Madrid,  1890,  and  fol- 
lowing). 

F.  FernaiiideK  y  Gonzalez,  Hutoria  de  la 
Critiea  Uteraria  en  EepaAa,  etc.  (Ma- 
drid, 1870). 


J.  B.  Spingam,  A  Hietory  of  Literary 

Critieum  tn  the  Benaieeanee  (i^nd  ed.. 

New  York,  1908). 
George  Saintsbuy,  A  Hietory  of  Criti- 

ciem,  vol.  9  (New  York,  1903). 
H.    Breitinger,    Lee    Vnitie    d'Arietote 

avant   U   Cid  de    ComeiUe    (Gen^e, 

1895). 


MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES  Y  SAAVEDRA 


Migael  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  was 
bom  at  AlcaU  de  Henares  in  1547.  In 
an  probability  Migcuel  was  with  his 
father  and  the  rest  of  the  familv  in 
their  various  residences,  in  Valladolid, 
Madrid,  Seville,  and  again,  in  1556,  Ma- 
drid. It  was  in  this  city  that  be  first 
met  Lope  de  Rueda,  one  of  the  early 
Spanish  dramatists.  In  1569  Cervantes* 
first  work  —  six  small  poems  —  appeared 
in  a  larffe  collection  edited  by  Cervantes' 
supposed  schoolmaster,  Juan  Lopez  de 
Hoyos.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  Cervantes  was  in  Rome  with  Car- 
dinal Acquaviva.  It  is  probable  that  in 
15?0  he  enlisted  in  the  regular  army, 
tliat  the  following  year  he  was  on  board 
the  Marqueea  during  the  Battle  of  Le- 
panto,  and  that  he  was  womided.  He 
returned  to  Messina  and  recuperated,  and 
was,  in  157:^  transferred  to  another  regi- 
ment. He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
ensuing  three  years  In  Palermo  and  Na- 
ples. In  1575  he  was  granted  leave  to 
return  to  Spain,  but  the  ship  in  which  he 
and  his  brother  embarked  was  captured 
by  pirates,  the  passengers  carried  into 
slavery  and  placed  under  guard  at  Al- 
giers. During  the  next  two  years  he 
made  two  or  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  escape,  and  in  1577  was  bought 
by  tlie  Viceroy.  Several  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Cervantes  and  his  family  to 
free  hun,  proved  fruitless,  until  in  1580 
a  ransom  was  raised  and  he  went 
to  Constantinople;  thence  lie  returned  to 
Spain.  During  the  next  few  years  he 
wrote  a  nmn^r  of  plays.  In  1584  he 
married  and  the  following  year  published 
his  novel,  Oalatea,  In  1587  Cervantes 
went  to  Seville  to  assist  In  the  provis- 


ioning of  the  Armada,  for  be  found  it 
impossible  to  make  a  living  by  writing. 
He  was  employed  in  the  conmiissary  de- 
partment until  1590,  when  he  applied  to 
the  king  for  a  position  In  the  American 
colonies,  but  was  refused.  Two  years 
later  he  was  imprisoned  for  an  unknown 
reason,  but  was  soon  released.  He  was 
continuallv  getting  into  financial  diffi- 
culties with  the  ffovernment,  and  was 
finally  dismissed,  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Oalatea  and  Don  Quixote,  in 
1605,  Cervantes  had  written  only  a  few 
occasional  poems.  Don  Quixote  was  im- 
mediately successful,  though  the  author 
received  little  compensation.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  wrote  very  little.  In 
1612  he  became  reconciled  with  Lope  de 
Veffa,  whom  he  had  criticized  in  Don 
QuSxote.  The  next  year  he  published  his 
Novelae  exemplaree,  in  1614  the  Viage 
del  Pamaeo,  In  1615  he  published  a 
volume  of  plays  and  entremeeee,  with  an 
interestinff  preface.  Meanwhile  a  second 
part  of  the  Don  Quixote  had  made  its 
appearance  in  1614,  in  which  the  author, 
who  called  himself  Alonso  Fernandez  de 
Avellaneda,  tried  to  cover  the  subjects 
which  Cervantes  had  announced  in  the 
first  part.  In  all  probability  this  im- 
posture set  Cervantes  to  work,  for  in 
1615  the  true  second  part  appeared. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  publishing 
his  Pereilee  y  8ig%emunda  he  died,  in 
1616. 

Cervantes*  importance  as  a  critic  of 
the  drama  Ues  in  his  having  set  himself 
against  the  national  type  of  drama. 
There  may  have  been  some  personal 
animus  in  his  attack,  as  Lope  de  Vega 
had  referred  slightingly  to  nim  a  short 
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time  before  the  publication  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  Lope  was  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  popular  drama.  It  Is 
rather  odd,  too,  that  many  of  Cervantes* 
own  plays  were  written  more  or  less  in 
the  manner  of  Lope.  The  famous  pas- 
sage on  the  drama  (Chapter  48  of  the 
Arst  part)  contains,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  a  curious  parallel  to  Sldney^s  stric- 
tures on  Enelish  drama,  particularly 
where  he  speaks  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
violation  of  the  Unity  of  Time. 

On  the  drama: 

Don  Qiuxote,  part  1,  chapter  48  (1605). 
Viaffe  del  Pamaeo  (1614). 
Preface   to  Ocho   comediae  y   echo   en- 
tremeees  nuevos  (1615). 

Editions: 

The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1605.  There  are 
innumerable  editions,  among  the  best 
of  which  is  that  in  the  Hartzenbusch 
edition  of  the  Obrae  eompletae,  \i  vols. 
(Madrid,  1863-64).  Tlie  Complete 
Works  are  in  course  of  publication, 
under  tlie  editorship  of  James  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly,  8  vols.  (Glasgow,  1901- 
06).  Amonff  tlie  editions  otDon  Quix- 
ote may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Clemeneiu,  6  vols.  (Madrid,  1833-39), 
and   Fitzmaurice-Kelley   and  Ormsby, 


9  vols.  (London,  1899-1900).  EngUsh 
translations  by  Shelton,  Motteux» 
Smollett  and  Ormsby  (numerous  mod- 
ern editions).  There  is  a  French 
translation  of  some  of  Cervantes* 
plays,  together  with  the  Preface  re- 
ferred to:  TMdtre  de  Michel  Cer- 
vantes, translated  by  Alphonse  Royer 
(Paris,  n.  d.).  The  Viage  del  Pamaeo, 
with  an  interesting  appendix,  is  trans^ 
lated  by  James  x.  Gibson  (London* 
1883). 

On  Cervantes  and  his  worlLs: 

Leopold  Rius,  Biblografia  critica  de  lae 
obras  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saave- 
dra,  3  vols,  f Madrid,  1895-1905). 

Martin  Femanaes  de  Navarrete,  Vida  de 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  (Mad- 
rid, 1819). 

James  Fitzmaurlce-Kelly,  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes Saavedra,  a  Memoir  (Oxford, 
1913). 

M.  A.  Buchanan,  Cervantes  as  a  Drama- 
tist (in  Modern  Language  Notes,  voL 
33,  1906). 

N.  Diaz  de  Escovar,  Apuntee  esehUcoe 
cervantinos,  etc.  (Madrid,  1905). 

Marcel  Dieulafoy»  Le  Th4dtre  4difkuU 
(Paris,  1907). 

S.  Salas  Garrido,  Exposieidn  de  los  ideas 
esteticas  de  Miguel  de  CervatUee 
Saavedra  (Malaga,  1905). 


DON  QUIXOTE  i 

[Don  Quixote] 

(1605) 


*^.  .  .  .  I  was  discouraged,  too,  when- 
ever I  reflected  on  the  present  state  of 
the  drama,  and  the  absurdity  and  inco- 
herence of  most  of  our  modern  comedies, 
whether  fictitious  or  historical;  for  the 
actor  and  author  both  say  that  they  must 
please  the  people,  and  not  produce  com- 
positions which  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  half  a  score  of  men  of  sense;  and 
that  they  would  rather  gain  subsistence 
by  the  many  than  reputation  by  the  few. 
What  other  fate,  then,  could  I  expect 
but  that,  after  racking  my  brains  to 
produce  a  reasonable  work,  I  should  get 

1  Re*printed  extracts  from  the  anonymous 
translation  of  Don  Quixote  (New  York,  n.  d.). 
—  Ed. 


nothing  but  my  labor  for  my  pains?  I 
have  occasionally  endeavored  to  persuade 
theatrical  managers  that  they  would  not 
only  gain  more  credit,  but  eventually 
fina  it  much  more  advantageous  to  pro- 
duce better  dramas;  but  Siey  will  not 
listen  to  reason.  Conversing  one  day 
with  a  fellow  of  this  kind,  I  siud, '  Do  you 
not  remember  that,  a  few  years  since, 
three  tragedies  were  produced  which 
were  universaUy  admirea;  that  delighted 
both  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  the  vul- 
gar as  weU  as  the  cultivated;  and  that 
by  those  three  pieces  the  players  gained 
more  than  by  thirty  of  the  best  which 
have  since  been  represented?'  *I  sup- 
pose you  mean  the  Isabella,  Phyllis,  and 
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Alexandra/  he  replied.  ^  The  same,*  said 
Is  *  And  praj  recollect,  that  although  they 
were  written  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  art,  they  were  successful:  the 
whole  blame,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  taste  of  the  vulgar.  There 
is  nothing  absurd,  for  instance,  in  the 
play  of  Ingratitude  Revenged,  nor  in  the 
Numantia,  nor  in  the  Merchant  Lover, 
much  less  in  the  Favorable  Enemy,  or  in 
some  others  composed  by  ingenious  poets, 
to  their  own  renown  and  the  profit  of 
those  who  acted  them.*  To  these  I  added 
other  arguments,  which  I  thought  in  some 
degree  perplexed  him,  but  were  not  so 
convincing  as  to  malce  him  reform  his 
erroneous  practice.** 

**Signor  Canon,"  said  the  priest,  **you 
have  touched  upon  a  subject  which  has 
revived  in  me  an  old  grudge  I  have  borne 
against  our  modern  plays,  scarcely  less 
than  I  feel  towards  books  of  chivalry; 
for  though  the  drama,  according  to 
Cicero,  ought  to  be  the  mirror  of  human 
life,  an  exempla?  of  manners  and  an  im- 
age of  truth,  those  which  are  now  pro* 
duced  are  mirrors  of  inconsistency,  pat- 
terns of  fbUy,  and  images  of  licentious- 
ness. What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  introduction  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  a  child  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  that  in  the  second  maizes 
his  appearance  as  a  bearded  man?  Or 
to  represent  an  old  man  valiant,  a  young 
ouin  cowardly,  a  footman  rhetorician,  a 
page  a  privy  councillor,  a  king  a  water 
carrier,  and  a  princess  a  scullion?  Nor 
are  they  more  observant  of  place  than  of 
time.  I  have  seen  a  com^y,  the  first 
act  of  which  was  laid  in  Europe,  the 
second  in  Asia,  and  the  third  in  Africa; 
and  had  there  been  four  acts,  the  fourth 
would  doubtless  have  been  in  America. 
If  truth  of  imitation  be  an  important 
requisite  in  dramatic  writing,  how  can 
anyone  wiUi  a  decent  share  of  under- 
standing bear  to  see  an  action  which 
passed  in  the  rei^  of  King  Pepin  or 
Charlemagne  ascribed  to  the  Emperor 
Heradius,  who  is  introduced  carrying  the 
cross  into  Jerusalem,  or  receiving  the 
holy  ,sepulchre,  like  Godfrey  of  Boulogne, 
tliough  numl)erless  years  had  elapsed  be- 
tween these  actions?  and,  when  the  piece 
is  founded  on  fiction,  to  see  historical 
events  mingled  vrith  facts  relating  to  dif- 
ferent persons  and  times?  —  and,  all  this 


without  any  appearance  of  probability, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  tne  grossest 
absurdity?  And  yet  there  are  people 
who  think  all  this  perfection,  and  call 
everything  else  mere  pedantry.  The 
sacred  dramas,  too  —  how  they  are  made 
to  abound  with  faults  and  incomprehen- 
sible events,  frequently  confounding  the 
miracles  of  one  saint  with  those  of  an- 
other; indeed,  they  are  often  introduced 
in  plays  on  profane  subjects,  merely  to 
please  the  people.  Thus  is  our  natural 
taste  degraded  in  the  opinion  of  culti- 
vated nations,  who,  judging  by  the  ex- 
travagance and  absurdity  of  our  produc- 
tions, conceive  us  to  be  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarism.  It  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  to  say  that  the  object  In 
permitting  theatrical  exhibitions  being 
chiefly  to  provide  innocent  recreation  for 
the  people,  it  is  unnecessary  to  limit  and 
restrain  the  dramatic  author  within  strict 
rules  of  composition;  for  I  affirm  that 
the  same  object  is,  beyond  all  compar- 
ison, more  effectually  attained  by  legiti- 
mate work.  The  spectator  of  a  good 
drama  is  amused,  admonished,  and  im- 
proved by  what  is  diverting,  affecting 
and  moral  in  the  representation;  he  is 
cautioned  against  deceit,  oorrected  by  ex- 
ample, incensed  against  vice,  stimulated 
to  the  love  of  virtue.  Such  are  the  effects 
produced  by  dramatic  excellence;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  expected  on  our  pres- 
ent stage,  although  we  have  many  au- 
thors perfectly  aware  of  the  prevailing 
defects,  but  who  justify  themselves  by 
saving  that,  in  order  to  make  their  works 
saleable,  they  must  write  what  the  thea- 
ter will  purchase.  We  have  a  proof  of 
this  even  in  the  happiest  genius  of  our 
country,  who  has  written  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  dramatic  works  with  such  vivacity 
and  elegance  of  style,  such  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  and  richness  of  elocution,  that 
his  fame  has  spread  over  the  world; 
nevertheless,  in  conforming  occasionally 
to  the  bad  taste  of  the  present  day,  his 

{productions  are  not  all  equally  excel- 
ent.  Besides  the  errors  of  taste,  some 
authors  have  indulged  in  public  and  pri- 
vate scandal,  insomuch  tkat  the  actors 
have  been  obliged  to  abscond.  These  and 
every  other  inconvenience  would  be  ob- 
viated if  some  intelligent  and  judicious 
person  of  the  court  were  appointed  to 
examine  all  plays  before  they  are  acted. 
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and  without  whose  approbation  none 
Bhould  be  i>erformed.  Thus  guarded,  the 
comedian  might  act  without  personal 
risk,  and  the  author  ^ould  write  with 
more  circumspection;  and  by  such  a 
regulation,  worics  of  merit  mig^t  be 
more  frequent,  to  the  benefit  and  honor 
of  the  country.  And,  in  truth,  were  the 
same  or  some  other  person  appointed  to 
examine  all  future  books  of  diiyalry,  we 


might  hope  to  see  some  more  perfect 
productions  of  this  Idnd  to  enrich  our 
language,  and  which,  superseding  tiie  old 
romances,  would  afford  rational  amuse- 
ment, not  only  to  the  idle  alone,  but  to 
the  active;  for  the  bow  cannot  remain 
always  bent,  and  relaxion  botii  of  body 
and  mind,  is  indispensable  to  alL" 

(I.  48). 


FELIX  LOPE  DE  VEGA  CARPIO 


Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio  —  better 
known  simply  as  Lope  de  Vega  —  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1569.  According  to 
all  accounts,  he  was  very  precocious;  he 
himself  claims  to  have  written  a  four-act 
plav  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Very  little 
18  known  of  nis  youth  except  uiat  he 
became  a  page  in  the  service  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caiihagena,  and  that  he  went 
to  the  University  at  AlcaU  de  Henares. 
When  he  left  the  University —probably 
in  1581  —  he  worked  under  ueronimo 
Velasquez,  a  theater  manager  in  Madrid. 
In  1583  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Aeores.  On  his  return,  he 
had  begun  to  acquire  a  reputation  as  a 
poet  and  dramatist.  In  1588  he  was  ban- 
ished temporarily  for  writing  libels.  He 
went  to  Valencia,  but  slior&y  after  re- 
turned to  Madrid,  and  carried  off  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  former  regidor 
of  the  city.  They  went  to  Lisbon, 
whence  Lope  embarked  In  the  Armada, 
on  the  San  Juan.  During  the  stormy 
voyage  and  in  the  midst  of  the  combat 
Lope  was  writing  with  the  utmost  assid- 
uity. When  he  returned  to  Spain  he 
settled  at  Valencia,  where  he  continued 
to  write.  In  1590  he  left  and  went  to 
Alba  de  Tonnes,  wliere  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  Alba.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  probably  in  1595,  Lope 
left  Alba  de  Tormes  and  went  to 
Madrid,  where  he  married  again  in  1598, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  published  his 
novel,  the  Arcadia.  He  continued  to 
publish  poems,  novels  and  epics.  About 
the  year  1609  Lope  seems  to  have 
turned  his  thoughts  toward  religion,  and 
in  that  year  be  describes  himself  as  a 


PamiUiar  of  the  Inauisition.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  enterea  a  monastery  and  in 
1614  was  admitted  to  the  order,,  after  the 
death  of  his  son  and  wife.  But,  as  ever, 
he  found  time  to  make  love,  write  poems 
and  plays,  and  participate  in  state  func- 
tions. Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
seems  to  have  been  overcome  by  remorse, 
after  the  death  of  one  of  his  favorite 
mistresses  and  the  drowning  of  another 
son.  He  died  in  1635.  Throug^ut  his 
long  career  he  wrote  plays,  the  number 
of  which  ranges  somewhere  between 
twelve  and  twenty-five  hundred. 

Lope  is  primarily  important  as  a 
dramatist,  though  in  his  prefaces,  dedi- 
cations, and  verses,  and  aoove  all  in  his 
Arte  nuevo  <f#  kacer  comediat  en  eete 
tUmpo  (probably  1609),  he  had  clear 
vision  and  common  sense  as  a  critic  of 
his  own  work.  His  Arte  nuevo  is  a 
document  of  the  utmost  importance,  be- 
cause it  voices  the  sentiments  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  dramatists  and  public 
of  the  time.  It  is  an  explanation  and 
Justification  of  the  free  and  undassic 
romantic  drama  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Spain. 

On  the  drama: 

Prefaces  and  dedications  to  the  various 
Comedioi,  especially  In  Partes  IX 
(1618),  XIII  (16fW)),  XVII  (16iW), 
XIX  (1627),  and  XXIII  (1638). 
These  are  reprinted  in  Obrae  eo.  by 
Men^ndes  y  Pelilyo  and  the  Real  Acad- 
emia  Espafiola,  13  vols.  (Madrid,  1890- 
1909).  The  Arte  nuevo  de  haeer 
eomediae  en  este  tiempo  originally  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Binuu  (Madrid,  1609). 
The  BUnoM  are  published  in  f ac-simile 
by  tlie  Hispanic  Society  of  America 
(New  York,  1903).  The  Arts  by 
Morel-Fatio,  with  notes,  ih  the  BuUetm 
ki9pamiqm€  (Paris,  Oct-Dec^  1904). 
It  is  translated  as  TKs  New  Art  of 
Makimg  Plays  m  This  Ags,  bv  Wilr 
liam  T.  Brewster,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Brander  Matthews  (Dramatic  Mu- 
seum of  Columbia  UniTersity,  New 
York,  1914). 

On  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  works  s 

P^rea  de  Montalban,  Fama  Pdstuma 
(Madrid,  1636). 

k  Para  todos  (Madrid,  1633). 

Henry  Richard,  Lord  Holland,  Soms  Ae- 
eomsU  of  ths  Livss  and  Writinffa  of 
Lops  FsUbb  ds  Vsga  Carpio  and  CMl- 
Isn  ds  Castro  (London,  1817). 

Cayetano  Alberto  de  la  Barrera,  Nusva 
Biografia  ds  Lops  ds  Vsga  (Madrid, 
1800). 

Alfred    Morel-Fatio^    Lss    Origiaes    ds 


Lops  ds   Vega   (In  the  BuUstia  his^ 

pamqas,  Vll,  p.  38,  Paris,  1905). 
Cristdbal  P6res  Pastor,  DiUos  dsseomh' 

eidos  para  la  Vida  ds  Lops  ds  Vsga 

(In  Homenajs  d  Msnhidsz  y  Pslauo, 

Madrid,   1900.    New   ed.   in  Tomilto's 

Proesso  ds  Lops  ds  Vsga,  etc,  Madrid, 

1901). 
Hugo  All)ert  Rennert,  Ths  lAfs  of  Lops 

ds  Vega  (London,  1904). 
9  Ths  Spanish  Stags  in  ths  Tims  of 

Lops  ds  Vsga  (New  York,  1909). 
James  Fitnnaurice-Kelly,  Lops  ds  Vsga 

and    ths    Spanish    Drama    (London, 

1909). 
CamiUe  Le  Senne  and  Guillot  de  Saix, 

Lops   ds    Vsga,   L'Etoils   ds   SMUs. 

Etuds   st  vsrsion  frangaiss   integrals, 

Prifaes   par   Henry   Boujon    (Paris, 

1919). 
Brander  Matthews,  Introdnetion  to  Ths 

New  Art  of  WritAag  Plays,  etc.  (New 

York,  1914). 
CamiUe  PitoUet,  La  PoStiqns  ds  Lops 

(In  Ls  SUeU,  Paris,  Nov.,  1905), 


THE  NEW  ART  OF  WRITING  PLAYS  IN  THIS  AGE  i 
[Arts  nusvo  ds  hacsr  oomsdias  sn  sets  tismpo] 

(1609) 


1.  You  command  me,  noble  spirits, 
flower  of  Spain,— who  in  this  congress 
and  renowned  academy  will  in  short 
space  of  time  surpass  not  only  the  as- 
semblies of  Italy  which  Cicero,  envious 
of  Greece,  made  famous  with  his  own 
name,  hard  by  the  Lake  of  Avernus,  but 
also  Athens,  where  in  the  Lyceum  of 
Plato  was  seen  high  conclave  of  philos- 
ophers,—  to  write  you  an  art  of  the  play 
which  is  to-day  acceptable  to  the  taste  of 
the  crgird^ 

^9C  Easy  seems  this  subject,  and  easv  it 
would  be  for  any  one  of  you  who  had 
written  very  few  comedies,  and  who 
knows  more  about  tiie  writing  of  them 
and  of  all  these  things;  for  what  con- 
demns me  in  this  task  is  that  I  have 
written  them  without  art 

S..  Not  because  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
precepts;  thank  God,  even  white!  was  a 

1  fRransiated  by  Wffliam  T.  Brewster  in  the 
Pmperg  on  Plau-Mokinff  /.with  an  introdnetion 
by  Brander  MsttlLews  (JDramatio  Mneeum  of 
dttasibia  Unhrenity,  New  York,  1914). 


tyro  in  ^ammar,  I  went  throuffh  the 
books  which  treated  tlie  subject,  l)efore 
I  had  seen  tlie  sun  run  its  course  ten 
times  from  the  Ram  to  the  Fishes; 

4.  But  because,  in  fine,  I  found  that 
comedies  were  not  at  that  time,  in  Spain, 
as  their  first  devisers  in  the  world 
thought  that  they  should  be  written; 
but  rattier  as  many  rude  fellows  man- 
aged them,  who  confirmed  the  crowd  in 
its  crudeness;  and  so  they  were  intro- 
duced in  sudi  wise  that  he  who  now 
writes  them  artistically  dies  vdthout  fame 
and  guerdon;  for  custom  can  do  more 
among  those  who  lack  light  of  art  than 
reason  and  force. 

5.  True  it  is  that  I  have  sometimes 
written  in  accordance  with  the  art  which 
few  Icnow;  but,  no  sooner  do  I  see  com- 
ing from  some  other  source  the  mon- 
strosities full  of  painted  scenes  where 
the  crowd  congregates  and  the  women 
who  canonize  this  sad  business,  than  I 
return  to  that  same  barbarous  habit,  and 
when  I  have  to  .write  a  comedy  I  Jock  in 
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'^  the  precepts  with  six  keys,  I  banish  Ter- 
ence and  Plautus  from  my  study,  that 
they  may  not  cry  out  at  me;  for  truth, 
even  in  dumb  books,  is  wont  to  call  aloud; 
and  I  write  in  accordance  with  that  art 
which  they  devised  who  aspired  to  tlie 
applause  of  tlie  crowd;  for,  since  the 
crowd  pays  for  the  comedies,  it  is  fitting 
to  talk  foolishly  to  it  to  satisfy  its 
taste. 

6.  Yet  the  comedy  has  its  end  estal>- 
lished  like  every  kind  of  poem  or  poetic 
art,  and  that  has  always  been  to  imitate 
tibe  actions  of  men  and  to  paint  the 
customs  of  their  age.  Furtiiermore,  all 
poetic  imitation  whatsoever  is  composed 
of  three  things,  which  are  discourse, 
agreeable  verse,  harmony,  that  is  to  say 
music,  which  so  far  was  common  also  to 
tragedy;  comedy  being  different  from 
tragedy  in  that  it  treats  of  lowly  and 
plebeian  actions,  and  tragedy  of  royal 
and  g^at  ones.  Look  whether  tliere  be 
In  our  comedies  few  failings. 

7.  Auto  was  the  name  given  to  them, 
for  they  imitate  the  actions  and  the 
doings  of  tlie  crowd.  Lope  de  Rueda 
was  an  example  in  Spain  of  these  princi- 
ples, and  to-day  are  to  be  seen  in  print 
prose  contedies  of  his  so  lowlv  that  he 
introduces  into  them  tlie  doings  of 
mechanics  and  the  love  of  the  daughter 
of  a  smith;  whence  there  has  remained 
tlie  custom  of  calling  the  old  comedies 
entremeses,  where  the  art  persists  in  all 
its  force,  there  being  one  action  and 
that  between  plel>eian  people;  for  an  en- 
trems*  with  a  king  has  never  l>een  seen. 
And  thus  it  is  stown  how  the  art,  for 
very  lowness  of  style,  came  to  be  held  in 
great  disrepute,  and  the  king  in  the  com- 
edy to  be  introduced  for  the  ignorant 

8.  Aristotie  depicts  in  his  Poetics^ — 
although  obscurely, —  the  beginning  of 
comedy;  the  strife  between  Athens  and 
Megara  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  first 
inventor;  they  of  Megara  say  that  it  was 
Bpicarmus,  while  Auens  would  have  it 
that  Maynetes  was  the  man.  i^^lius 
Donatus  says  it  had  its  origin  in  ancient 
sacrifices.  He  names  Thespis  as  the 
author  of  tragedy, —  following  Horace, 
who  affirms  tiie  same, —  as  of  com- 
edies, Aristophanes.  Homer  composed 
the  Odussey  in  imitation  of  comedy,  but 
the  Ihad  was  a  famous  example  of 
tragedy,  in  imitation  of  what  I   called 


my  JeruBoUm  an  epic,  and  added  the 
term  tragic;  and  in  the  same  manner 
all  people  commonly  term  the  Inferno, 
the  Pwgatario,  and  the  ParacUso  of  the 
celebrated  poet,  Dante  Alighieri,  a 
comedy,  and  this  Manetti  recognijEes  in 
his  prologue. 

9.  Now,  everybody  knows  that  comedy, 
as  if  under  suspicion,  was  silenced  for 
a  certain  time,  and  that  hence  also  sa- 
tire was  born,  which  being  more  cruel, 
more  quicldy  came  to  an  end,  and  save 
place  to  the  New  Comedy.  The  chor- 
uses were  the  first  things;  then  the  fixed 
number  of  the  characters  was  intro- 
duced; but  Menander,  whom  Terence  fol- 
lowed, held  the  choruses  in  despite,  as 
offensive.  Terence  was  more  circum- 
spect as  to  the  principles;  since  he  never 
elevated  the  style  of  comedy  to  tlie  great*- 
ness  of  tragedy,  which  many  have  con- 
demned as  vicious  in  Plautus;  for  In  this 
respect  Terence  was  more  wary. 

10.  Tragedy  has  as  its  argument  his- 
tory, and  comedv  fiction;  for  this  rea- 
son it  was  callea  fiat-footed,  of  humble 
argument,  since  the  actor  performed 
without  buskin  or  stage.  There  were 
cometlies  with  the  pallium,  mimes,  come- 
dies with  the  toga,  fabuiae  cttellanae,  and 
comedies  of  tlie  tavern,  which  were  also, 
as  now,  of  various  sorts. 

11.  With  Attic  elegance  the  men  of 
Athens  chided  vice  and  evil  custom  In 
their  comedies,  and  they  gave  their  prizes 
both  to  the  writers  of  verse  and  to  the 
devisers  of  action.  For  this  Tully  called 
comedies  "the  mirror  of  custom  and  a 
living  image  of  the  truth," — a  very  high 
tribute,  in  that  comedy  ran  even  with 
history.  Look  whether  it  be  worthy  of 
this  crown  and  glory! 

1:2.  But  now  I  perceive  that  you  are 
saying  that  this  is  merely  translating 
books  and  wearying  with  painting  this 
mixed-up  affair.  Believe  me,  there  has 
been  a  reason  why  you  should  be  re- 
minded of  some  of  these  things;  for  you 
see  that  you  ask  me  to  describe  tlie  art 
of  writing  plays  in  Spain,  where  what- 
ever is  written  is  in  defiance  of  art;  and 
to  tell  how  they  are  now  written  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  rule  and  to  what  is 
founded  on  reason,  is  to  ask  me  to  draw 
on  my  experience,  not  on  art,  for  art 
speaks  truth  which  the  ignorant  crowd 
gainsays. 
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13.  If,  then,  you  desire  art,  I  beseech 
YOU,  men  of  genius,  to  read  tlie  very 
learned  Robortello  of  Udine  and  you  will 
see  in  what  he  says  concerning  Aristotle 
and  especially  in  wiiat  he  writes  about 
comedy,  as  much  as  is  scattered  among 
many  bocrics;  for  everything  of  to-day  is 
in  a  state  of  confusion. 

14.  If  you  wish  to  liave  my  opinion  of 
the  comedies  which  now  have  the  upper 
hand  and  to  know  why  it  is  necessary 
tliat  the  crowd  with  its  laws  should  main- 
tain the  vile  chimera  of  tills  comic  mon- 
ster, I  will  tell  you  what  I  liold,  and  do 
yon  pardon  me,  since  I  must  obey  who- 
ever has  power  to  command  me, —  that, 
gildinff  the  error  of  tlie  crowd,  I  desire 
to  tell  you  of  wliat  sort  I  would  have 
them;  for  there  is  no  recourse  but  to  fol- 
low art,  observing  a  mean  i)etween  ttie 
two  extremes. 

15.  Let  the  subject  be  chosen  and  do 
not  be  amused, —  may  you  excuse  tiiese 
precepts!  —  if  it  happens  to  deal  with 
kings;  thou^  for  that  matter,  I  under- 
stand that  Philip  the  Prudent,  King  of 
Spain  and  our  lord,  was  offended  at  see- 
ing a  king  in  them;  either  because  the 
matter  was  hostile  to  art  or  l)ecause  the 
royal  authority  oug^t  not  to  be  repre- 

among  the  lowly  and  the  vulgar. 
IT  This  is  merely  turning  back  to  tlie 
Comedy^  where  we  see  that  Plautus 
introduced  gods,  as  in  his  Amphitryon 
he  represents  Jupiter.  God  knows  that 
I  have  difSculty  in  giving  this  my  appro- 
bation, since  Plutarch,  speaking  of  Men- 
ander,  does  not  higlily  esteem  Old  Com- 
edy. But  since  we  are  so  far  away 
from  art  and  in  Spain  do  it  a  thousand 
wronffs,  let  the  learned  this  once  close 
their  lips. 

17.  Tragedy  n^ed  with  comedy  and 
Terence  with  Seneca,  though  it  be  like 
anotlier  minotaur  of  Pasiphae,  will  ren- 
der one  part  grave,  the  otner  ridiculous; 
for  this  variety  causes  much  delight. 
Nature  gives  us  'good  example,  for 
through  such  variety  It  is  beautiful. 

18.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  subject 
should  contain  one  action  only,  seeing  to 
it  that  the  story  in  no  manner  be  epi- 
sodic; I  mean  the  introduction  of  other 
things  which  are  beside  the  main  pur- 
pose; nor  that  any  member  be  omitted 
wliich  might  ruin  the  whole  of  the  con- 
text   There  is  no  use  in  advising  that 


it  should  take  place  in  the  period  of  one 
sun,  though  this  is  the  view  of  Aristotle; 
but  we  lose  our  respect  for  him  when 
we  mingle  tragic  style  with  the  humble- 
ness of  mean  comedy.  Let  it  take  place 
in  as  little  time  as  possible,  except  when 
the  poet  is  writing  history  in  which  some 
years  have  to  pass;  these  be  can  relegate 
to  the  space  between  the  acts,  wherein, 
if  necessary,  he  can  have  a  character  so 
on  some  journey;  a  thing  that  greaUy 
offends  whoever  perceives  it.  But  let 
not  him  who  is  offended  go  to  see  tliem. 

19.  Oh!  how  lost  in  admiration  are 
many  at  this  very  time  at  seeing  that 
years  are  passed  In  an  affair  to  which 
an  artificial  day  sets  a  limit;  though  for 
this  they  would  not  allow  the  mathemat- 
ical day!  But,  considering  that  the 
wrath  of  a  seated  Spaniard  is  immoder- 
ate, when  in  two  hours  there  is  not  pre- 
sented to  him  everythiuK  from  Genesis 
to  the  Last  Judgment,  I  deem  it  most  fit- 
ting if  it  be  for  us  here  to  please  him, 
for  us  to  adjust  everything  so  that  it 
succeeds. 

:^0.  The  subject  once  chosen,  write  in 
prose,  and  divide  the  matter  into  three 
acts  of  time,  seeing  to  it,  if  possible,  that 
in  each  one  the  space  of  the  day  be  not 
broken.  Captain  Viruds,  a  worthy  wit, 
divided  comedy  into  three  acts,  which  be- 
fore liad  gone  on  all  fours,  as  on  baby*s 
fect,  for  comedies  were  then  infants.  I 
wrote  them  myself,  when  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  of  four  acts  and  of 
four  sheets  of  paper,  for  a  sheet  con- 
tained each  act;  and  then  it  was  the 
fashion  that  for  the  three  intermissions 
were  made  three  little  ^ntremssei,  but 
to-dav  scarce  one,  and  then  a  dance,  for 
the  dancing  is  so  important  in  comedy 
that  Aristotle  approves  of  it,  and  Athen- 
eus,  Plato  «nd  Xenophon  treat  of  it, 
though  tills  last  disapproves  of  indecor- 
ous dancing;  and  for  this  reason  he  is 
vexed  at  Caliipldes,  wherein  N*  pre- 
tends to  ape  tne  ancient  chorus.  The 
matter  diviaed  into  two  parts,  see  to  the 
connection  from  the  beginning  until  the 
action  runs  down;  but  do  not  permit  tlie 
untying  of  the  plot  until  reaching  the 
last  scene;  for  the  crowd,  knowing  what 
the  end  is,  will  turn  its  face  to  ti^  door 
and  its  shoulder  to  what  it  has  awaited 
three  hours  face  to  face;  for  in  what  ap- 
pears, nothing  more  is  to  be  known. 
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91.  Very  seldom  stiould  the  stage  re- 
main without  some  one  speaking,  be- 
cause the  crowd  becomes  restless  in  these 
intervals  and  the  story  spins  itself  out 
at  g^at  length;  for,  besides  its  being  a 
great  defect,  the  avoidance  of  it  increases 
grace  and  artifice. 

99,  Begin  then,  and,  with  simple  lan- 
guage, do  not  spend  sententious  tnouehts 
and  witty  sayings  on  family  trifles,  which 
is  all  tluit  the  familiar  talk  of  two  or 
three  people  is  representing.  But  when 
the  character  who  is  introduced  per- 
suades, counsels  or  dissuades,  then  there 
should  be  gravity  and  wit;  for  then 
doubtless  is  truth  observed,  since  a  man 
speaks  in  a  different  style  from  what  is 
common  when  he  gives  counsel,  or  per- 
suades, or  arffues  against  anything. 
ArisUdes,  tlie  rhetorician,  gave  us  war- 
rant for  this;  for  he  wishes  the  language 
of  comedy  to  be  pure,  dear,  and  fl^dble, 
and  he  adds  also  that  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  usage  of  the  people,  this  being 
different  from  that  of  polite  society;  for 
in  the  latter  case  the  mction  will  be  ele- 

§ant,  sonorous,  and  adorned.  Do  not 
rag  in  quotations,  nor  let  your  language 
offend  because  of  exquisite  words;  for, 
if  one  is  to  imitate  those  who  speak,  it 
should  not  be  bv  the  language  of  Pan- 
chaia,  of  the  Metaurus,  of  nippogriffs, 
demi-gods  and  centaurs. 

23.  If  the  kinff  should  speak,  imitate  as 
much  as  possible  the  gravity  of  a  king; 
if  the  sage  speak,  observe  a  sententious 
modesty;  describe  lovers  with  those  pas- 
sions which  greatly  move  whomever  lis- 
tens to  them;  manage  soliloquies  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  recitant  is  quite  trans- 
formed, and  in  changing  himself,  changes 
the  listener.  Let  him  ask  questions  and 
reply  to  himself,  and  if  he  shall  make 
plaints,  let  him  observe  the  respect  due 
to  women.  Let  not  ladies  disregard 
tlieir  character,  and  if  they  change  cos- 
tumes, let  it  be  in  such  wise  that  it  may 
be  excused;  for  male  disguise  usually  is 
very  pleasing.  Let  him  he  on  his  guard 
against  impossible  things,  for  it  is  of  the 
chiefest  importance  tlmt  only  the  like- 
ness of  truth  should  be  represented.  The 
lackey  should  not  discourse  of  lofty  af- 
fairs, not  express  the  conceits  whicn  we 
have  seen  in  certain  foreign  plays;  and 
in  no  wise  let  the  character  contradict 
himself  in  what  he  has  said;  I  mean  to 


say,  forget,—  as  in  Sophocles  one  blames 
(Edipus  for  not  remembering  that  he  has 
killed  Laius  with  his  own  hand.  Let  the 
scenes  end  with  epigram,  with  wit,  and 
with  elegant  verse,  in  such  wise  that,  at 
his  exit,  he  who  spouts  leave  not  the  audi«- 
ence  disgusted.  In  the  first  act  set  for 
the  case.  In  the  second  weave  togethec- 
the  events,  in  such  wise  that  unul  the 
middle  of  the  third  act  one  may  hardly 
guess  the  outcome.  Always  trick  ex- 
pectancy ;  and  hence  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  something  quite  far  from  what  is 
promised  may  be  left  to  the  understand- 
inff.  Tactfully  suit  your  verse  to  the 
subjects    being    treated.    D4ema»     are 

rfor  complainings;  the  sonnet  is  good 
those  who  are  waiting  In  expecta- 
tion; recitals  of  events  ask  for  romancM, 
though  they  shine  brilliantly  in  oetafotu. 
Tercets  are  for  grave  affairs  and  redon- 
dilUu  for  affairs  of  love.  Let  rhetorical 
figure  be  brought  in,  as  repetition  or 
anadlpiosis,  and  in  the  beginning  of  these 
same  verses  the  various  forms  of  anar 
phora;  and  also  irony,  questions,  apos- 
trophes, and  exclamations. 

94i,  To  deceive  the  audience  with  the 
truth  is  a  thing  that  has  seemed  well,  as 
Miguel  Sinches,  worthy  of  this  memorial 
for  the  invention,  was  wont  to  do  in  all 
his  comedies.  Equivoke  and  the  uncer- 
tainty arising  from  ambiguity  have  al- 
ways held  a  larse  place  among  the  crowd, 
for  it  thinks  that  It  alone  understands 
what  the  other  one  is  saving.  Better  still 
are  the  subjects  in  which  honor  has  a 
part,  since  they  deeply  stir  everybody; 
along  wth  them  go  virtuous  deeds,  for 
virtue  is  everywhere  loved;  hence  we  see, 
if  an  actor  chance  to  represent  a  traitor, 
he  is  so  hateful  to  every  one  that  what  he 
wishes  to  buy  is  not  sold  him,  and  the 
crowd  flees  wlien  It  meehs  him;  but  if  he 
is  loyal,  they  lend  to  him  and  invite  him, 
and  even  the  chief  men  honor  him,  love 
him,  seek  him  out,  entertain  him,  and  ac- 
claim him. 

25,  Let  each  act  have  but  four  sheets, 
for  twelve  are  well  suited  to  the  time  and 
tlie  patience  of  him  who  is  listening.  In 
satirical  parts,  be  not  clear  or  open,  since 
it  is  known  that  for  this  very  reason 
comedies  were  forbidden  by  law  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  wound  without  hate, 
for  if,  perchance,  slander  be  done,  ex* 
pect  not  applause,  nor  aspire  to  fame. 
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96.  These  things  you  may  regard  as 
aphorisms  which  you  get  not  from  the 
ancient  art^  which  the  present  occasion 
allows  no  further  space  for  treating; 
since  whatever  has  to  do  with  tibe  three 
kinds  of  stage  properties  which  Vitru- 
Tius  speaks  of,  concerns  the  impresario; 
just  as  Valerius  Maximus,  Petrus  Crini- 
tus,  Horace  in  his  Epi»tls9,  and  otliers 
describe  these  properties,  with  their 
drops,  trees,  cabins,  houses,  and  simu- 
lated marbles. 

27.  Of  costume  Julius  Pollux  would 
tell  us  if  it  were  necessary,  for  in  Spain 
it  is  the  case  that  the  comedy  of  4:o-dav 
is  replete  with  barbarous  things:  a  Turk 
wearing  the  neck-gear  of  a  Christian, 
and  a  Roman  in  ti«it  breeches. 

S8.  But  of  all,  nobody  can  I  call  more 
barbarous  than  myself,  since  in  defiance 
of  art  I  dare  to  lay  down  precepts,  and 
I  allow  myself  to  be  borne  alone  in  the 
vulgar  current,  wherefore  Italy  and 
France  call  me  ignorant.  But  what  can 
I  do  if  I  have  written  four  hundred  and 
eighty^three  comedies,  along  with  one 
which  I  have  finidied  this  week?  For  all 
of  these,  except  six,  gravely  sin  against 
art    Yet,  in  fine,  I  defend  what  I  have 


written,  and  I  know  that,  though  they 
might  have  been  better  in  anotlier  man- 
ner, they  would  not  have  had  the  vo^ue 
which  they  have  had;  for  sometimes  that 
which  is  contrary  to  what  is  Just,  for  that 
very  reason,  pleases  tlie  taste. 

H<yio  Comedy  refleeU  thi9  Ufe  of  man, 
HovD  true  her  portraiture  of  young  and 
old; 
How  subtle  wit,  poUehed  in  narrow  epan. 
And  purest  speech,  and  more  too  you 
behold; 
What   grave    consideration   mixed   wUh 
smiles. 
What  seriousness,  along  with  pleasant 
jest; 
Deceit  of  slaves;  how  woman  oft  beguiles 
How  full  of  slyness  is  her  treacherous 
breast; 
How  silly,  awkward  swains  to  sadness 
run, 
How   rare  success,   though  all  seems 
well  begun. 

Let  one  hear  with  attention,  and  dis- 
pute not  of  tlie  art;  for  in  comedy  every- 
thing will  be  found  of  such  a  sort  tliat  m 
listening  to  it  everytiiing  l}ecomes  evi- 
dent. 
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Gabriel  Tellec,  Imown  as  Tirso  de  Mo- 
lina, was  bom  at  Madrid  probably  in 
1570.  He  was  sraduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  AlauAf  and  in  1613  he  took 
orders.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life, 
though  it  Is  likely  that  he  traveled  a  great 
deal  and  was  a  soldier.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  life  he  became  prior  of  tiie  Mon- 
astery at  Soria.  He  was  a  prolific  play- 
wri|^  whose  cliief  claim  lies  in  his  hav- 
ing created  the  diaracter  of  Don  Juan, 
hi  his  Don  Juan.  He  died  at  Soria  in 
1648. 

Tirso  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the 
free  romantic  comedia,  and  Ids  few  refer- 
ences to  the  drama  are  In  defense  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  the  greatest  of  the  writ- 
ers of  that  sort  of  play.  In  his  Cigar- 
rales  de  Toledo  (16S4),  he  includes  a 
play,  Bl  Vergonzoso  en  Pakuno,  and 
after  It^  Intioduoes  a  fictitious  discussion 


in  dialogue-form.  One  person  attacks 
Tirso  for  violating  the  Unities.  Another, 
Tirso  himself,  speaking  through  him,  as- 
sails the  critic  and  defends  the  free  form. 
Tirso's  criticism  is  rather  a  reflection  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time  than  a  true  defense 
of  a  form  which  very  few  writers  adhered 
to  or  wished  for. 

On  the  drama: 

Tirso*s  only  remarks  on  dramatic  theory 
are  found  in  the  CigarraUs  de  Toledo 
(16£4). 

Editions: 

The  various  editions  of  the  plays  con- 
tain biographies,  and  in  some  cases 
extracts  from  the  CigarraUs  de  Toledo. 
The  passages  on  the  drama  are  quoted 
fully  in  Men^ndez  y  Peldyo*s  Historia 
de  las  ideas  estStieas  en  Espafla  (Snd 
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ed^  Madrid  1890,  ff.).  The  plays  are 
fouiid  in  the  Comediat  eseooidas,  2 
vols.  (Madrid,  1850),  and  in  the  Covp- 
edUu  de  Tirso  de  MoUna,  2  vols.  (Ma^- 
drid,  1906-07). 

On  Tirso  de  Molina  and  his  works: 

M.  Men^ndes  j  Pelayo,  EstudioM  de 
eritiea  Uteraria,  5  vols.  (9nd  series, 
Madrid,  189S-1908). 


P.  Mnfios  Pefia,  El  teatro  del  Maestro 
Tirso  de  Molina  (Madrid,  1889). 

B.  de  ios  Rios  de  Lamp^res,  Tirso  ds 
MoUna  (Madrid,  1906). 

Artieulos  biografioos  y  critieas  de  XHirios 
auiores  acerca  de  »  .  ,  TeUez  y  sue 
obras  (In  the  Biblioteea  de  autores  es- 
paAoles,  vol.  5,  pp.  xi-xxxv,  Madrid, 
1850). 


THE  ORCHARDS  OF  TOLEDO  i 

[Cigarrales  de  Toledo] 

(1624) 


«< 


'.  .  .  Among  the  many  blemishes  (par- 
don my  presumption!)  what  tries  my 
Satience  is  to  see  how  ruthlessly  the  poet 
isregards  in  this  plav  the  limits  and 
laws  with  which  the  nrst  inventors  of 
drama  Icomadia]  so  carefully  defined  its 
cardinal  principle,  namely,  that  a  play 
must  concern  itself  with  an  action  wtiose 
l)eginning,  middle,  and  end  occupy  at  the 
most  twenty-four  hours,  and  one  and  the 
same  place.  He  has  cunninglv  given  us 
a  spectacle  of  the  conquest  of  love  cov- 
ering a  period  of  at  least  a  month  and  a 
half.  And  yet,  even  in  that  time,  it  seems 
to  us  impossible  (with  tlie  preservation 
of  any  decency)  that  so  illustrious  and 
discreet  a  lady  should  bring  herself  so 
blindly  to  pursue  a  shepherd,  make  him 
her  secretary,  declare  her  purpose 
through  riddles,  and  finally  risk  her  rep- 
utation to  the  bold  ruthlessness  of  a  man 
of  such  humble  origin."  The  ill-natured 
disputant  was  continuing  when  Don  Al- 
ejo,  interrupting  him,  answered:  '*Your 
point  is  not  well  taken,  since  the  play 
under  discussion  has  observed  ttie  laws 
which  are  now  recognized;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  position  merited  by  our 
modem  Spanish  plays,  which  are  com- 

S arable  to  those  of  antiquity,  marks  a 
istinct  step  in  advance,  however  they 
fail  to  taike  into  account  the  cardinal 

Srinciple  of  the  Masters.  What  if  tliese 
[asters  did  maintain  that  a  play  must 
represent  an  action  which  could  logically 
take  place  within  twenty-four  hours? 
What  greater  inconvenience  can  there  be 
than  that  within  that  short  time  a  dis- 

1  EspeciAlly  translsted  seetioDf  for  this  col- 
lection by  Winifred  .Ayree  Hope. —  Ed, 


creet  gallant  should  fall  in  love  with  a 
prudent  lady,  court  her,  make  love  to 
her,  woo  her  —  all  within  a  single  day,  if 
you  please,  and  after  claiming  her  for  tlie 
morrow,  must  needs  marry  her  that  veiy 
night?  What  opportuni^  is  there  to 
arouse  jealousy,  engender  despair,  bring 
hope  to  the  lover,  and  depict  all  the 
other  uncertainties  and  accidents  without 
which  love  is  a  matter  of  no  importance? 
Or  how  can  a  lover  boast  that  he 
is  constant  and  loyal,  if  there  be  not 
allowed  several  davs  to  elapse, —  months, 
even  years, —  in  which  he  may  prove  his 
constancy?  These  inconveniences  are 
greater  in  the  judgment  of  any  one  of 
moderate  intelligence,  than  that  which 
would  ensue  were  the  audience  allowed 
to  witness  everything  without  leaving 
their  seats,  in  order  to  follow  the  hap- 
penings of  many  days.  Just  as  he  who 
reads  a  story  in  a  few  pages  covering 
the  events  of  a  protracted  period  and  oc- 
curing  in  many  places,  so  the  spectator  at 
a  play  —  whicn  is  an  image  and  represen- 
tation of  the  story's  action  —  can  see  it 
interpret  and  shadow  forth  the  ortunes 
of  the  lovers,  depicting  to  the  life  what 
happens  to  them.  Now,  since  these 
things  cannot  happen  in  the  space  of  a 
singfe  day,  the  dramatist  must  assume 
that  everything  happens  as  lie  shows  it, 
in  order  that  tne  action  may  be  perfect 
Not  in  vain  is  poetry  caUed  a  living 
picture,  imitating  the  passive  picture 
which,  in  the  smfdl  space  of  a  yard  and 
a  half  of  plane  surface  shows  perspective 
and  distance  in  manner  to  bestow  upon 
the  beholder  an  illusion  of  reality.  It  is 
not  just  that  the  license  granted  to  the 
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pencii  be  withheld  from  the  pen.  And  if 
you  argue  by  way  of  reply  that  we  of  the 
same  craft  owe  it  to  the  initiators  to 
guard  tlieir  principles  intact,  I  answer 
that  although  veneration  is  due  the  mas- 
ters for  having  set  out  in  difficulty  — 
which  hampers  all  things  in  their  begin- 
ning—  yet  it  is  undeniable  that,  adding 
perfection  to  tkeir  invention  (a  tiling 
necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  easy), 
it  is  Genius  which,  when  the  fundamental 
laws  fail  to  help,  Icnows  how  to  change 
the  accidental,  iniproving  it  by  experi- 
ence. There  is  tms  difference  between 
Nature  and  Art:  that  what  the  former 
began,  cannot  be  changed ;  thus  the  pear- 
tree  will  bear  pears  to  eternity,  ana  the 
oak  the  uncouth  acorn,  and  notwithstand- 
in^r  the  difference  of  soil  and  the  varying 
limnences  of  the  atmosphere  and  climate 
to  which  they  are  subject,  she  produces 
them  over  and  over  again.  Amid  other 
changes,  species  is  constant.  Does  it 
matter  how  much  the  Drama  may  modify 
the  laws  of  its  ancestors,  ingeniously  mix- 
ing tragedy  with  comedy  and  producing 
a  pleasant  type  of  play  of  the  two  —  ana 
partaking  of  the  character  of  each  —  in- 
troducing  serious   characters    from   the 


one,  and  waggish  and  absurd  diaracters 
from  the  other?  I  claim  that  if  the  pre- 
eminence in  Greece  of  iEschyhis  and 
Euripides  (as  among  the  Latins  of  Sen- 
eca and  Terence)  suffices  to  establish  the 
laws  of  these  Masters  who  are  now  so 
vigorously  upheld,  the  excellence  of  our 
Spanish  Lope  de  Vega  makes  his  im- 
provements in  both  styles  of  play  so  con- 
spicuous that  the  authorihr  he  brings  to 
this  improvement  Is  sufficient  to  reform 
the  old  laws.  And  since  the  Drama  is  so 
highly  esteemed  for  subtlety  and  perfec- 
tion, that  fact  makes  it  a  school  in  itself, 
and  gives  us,  who  are  proud  to  be  fol- 
lowers, the  riffht  to  be  proud  of  such  a 
Master,  and  gladly  to  defend  his  doctrine 
against  whosoever  shall  violently  impugn 
it  As  to  the  fact  that  in  many  passages 
of  his  writings  he  says  that  he  does  not 
observe  the  ancient  curt,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  his  own  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  is  only  the  result  of  his  innate 
modesty;  it  is  said  so  that  malicious*  i§^ 
norance  may  not  attribute  to  arrosanoe 
what  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  well-brea  per- 
fection. As  for  us,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  look  to  him  as  the  reformer  of  the 
New  Drama;  and  such  we  esteem  hizDi 
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ELIZABETHAN  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM 


English   literary   criticism   is   derived 
partly  from  the  ancients,  and  partly  from 
tbe  ItaUan  sdbolars.    Recent  research  has 
revealed    many    Italian    sources    drawn 
upon  by  Sidney  and  Jonson.    The  earliest 
formal  treatise  touching  upon  literature 
in  England  is  Leonard  Coxe*s  Arte  or 
CrafU  of  Bhsioryke,  written  about  1594; 
tliis  was  derived  in  part  from  Melanch- 
thon.    Thomas   Wilson's   Arte   of  Bhei- 
orike  followed  in  1553.    More  important 
still    is    Roger    Ascham's    Scholemaeter 
(1570)  which  contains  the  first  reference 
in  English  to  Aristotle's  Poetice.    George 
Whetstone's  Dedication  to  Promoe  and 
Caseamdra  (1578)  is  a  curious  criticism 
of  the  drama  of  otlier  nations  and  cm  at- 
tempt  to    reconcile   Platonism   and    tbe 
drama.    Tbe  English  stage  was  at  sev- 
eral times  tlie  subject  of  controversies  be- 
tween the  dramatists  and  tlieir  adherents, 
and  tlie  Puritanical  element    Tbe  first  of 
these  controversies  called  forth  a  number 
of    interesting    attacks     and    defenses, 
among  them  three  or  four  of  some  value 
as  criticism  of  the  dramas  In  1577  John 
Northbrooke     published     his      Treatise 
wherein  Dicing,  Daunoing,  vaine  Playee 
or  Enterlude,  with  other  idle  Paetimee, 
fe.,  eommonlu  need  on  the  Sabaoth  Dan, 
and  reproned  by  the  Authoritie  of  the 
Word    of    Ood    and    annti^nt    Writers, 
Then    followed    Stephen    Gosson's    The 
Schools  of  Abuse  (1579),  another  attack. 
Thomas  Lodge  replied  in  his  Defence  of 
Poetry,  Music,  and  Stage  Plasfs  (1579). 
Later  in  the  same  year  Gosson  published 
bis  A  Short  Apohgie  of  the  Sehoole  of 
Abnse,  etc.    Henry  Dennam's  A  Second 
and  Third  Blast  of  Retreat  from  Plays 
and  Theatres  appeared  in  1580.    Gosson's 
Playes  confuted  in  five  Actions,  etc.,  was 
published  about  1589.    About  this  time 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  his  Defence  of 
Poesy,  or  Apologie  for  Poetry  (published 
1595),  a  reply  to  the  Puritan  attacks  on 
the  stage,    liiree  further  attacks  may  be 
mentioned:    Philip   Stubbes'   The  Anat- 
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omie  of  Abuses   (158S),  George  Whet- 
stone's   A     Touchstone    for    the    Time 
(1584),  and  WilUam  Rankins'  A  Mirrour 
of  Monsters    (1587).    WiUiam   Webbe's 
A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie   (1586) 
is  a  more  ambitious  formal  treatise  on 
writing,  while  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Eng- 
lish Poesie  (1589)  furthered  the  work  of 
classification  and  introducing  foreign  — 
chiefly  Italian  —  meters  and  forms.    Sir 
John    Harinffton's    Apologie    of   Poetry 
(1591)  was,  Bke  Sidney's  similar  work,  a 
defense    against    the    Puritan    attacks. 
When  Sidney's  Defence  was  published  in 
1595,  it  was  already  fairly  well  known, 
as  it  had  circulated  in   manuscript  for 
some  years.    It  is  rigidly  classical  in  its 
remarks  on  the  drama,  and  follows  the 
Italian  Renaissance  scholars  in  demand- 
ing greater  verisimilitude,  and  an  adher- 
ence to  the  Unities.    It  is  curious  to  note 
the  absence  of  any  such  declaration  of 
independence   as   Lope   de   Vega's  New 
Art  among  the  Elisabethan  dramatists, 
most  of  whom  were  directly  opposed  to 
all  formulas.    The  greatest  critical  trea- 
tises of  the  period  were  classic  in  tend- 
enwr,  and  the  two  most  important  —  Sid- 
nejrs  and  Jonson's  —  are  directed  against 
current    practices    in    playwriting.    Ba- 
con's remarks  on  the  drama  —  in  the  Es-- 
says,  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and 
the  De  Augmentis  —  could  be  condensed 
into  one  or  two  pages.    The  dramatists 
themselves    had    comparatively    little    to 
say  of  their  art;  a  dozen  Dedications  and 
a  few  Prologues  of  Jonson,i  Chapman,^ 
Fletcher,3    Marston,^    Middleton,^    Hey- 

^  iProlaffae  to  Svery  Man  in  Bi»  Humour 
(printed  1616).  To  the  Readera  in  Sejanue 
(printed  1605);  Dedication  to  Yolpone 
(printed  1607) ;  Prologue  to  Bpieoene  (printed 
1609?). 

2  Detlieaiion  to  The  Revenge  of  Bueay  d'A-m- 
hois  (printed  1618). 

^Prffare  to  The  Faithful  Shepherdeee 
(printed  1609). 

4  To  the  General  Reader,  in  Sophronieha 
(printed  1606). 

6  Preface  to  The  Roaring  Girl  (printed 
1611). 
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wood,«  WdbsterJ  and  Field»8  are  prac- 
tically all  that  have  direct  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  Ben  Jonsoo's  DUcovsriet 
closes  the  period.  This  work  (published 
in  1641)  is  of  prime  importance,  though 
unfortunately  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  not 
a  representative  apology  or  eiqplanation 
of  the  current  practice,  but  an  attack 
upon  it* 

Nora.  If  only  to  proTO  the  seaQtiiieM  of 
dramatic  theory  among  the  dramatists  of  the 
Elixabethan  period,  I  haTe  below  re-printed  a 
few  brief  extracts  from  the  most  important 
prefaces  to  plays: 

John  Webster,  To  the  Bead&r  (in  Ths 
White  Devil,  1612):  ^  ..  If  it  be  ob- 
jected this  is  no  true  dramatic  poem,  I 
shall  easily  confess  it;  non  'pote*  m  nuaot 
diqere  pUira  meat,  ipee  ego  quarn  €uxi. 
Willingly,  and  not  ignorantly.  In  this 
kind  luive  I  faulted;  for  should  a  man 
present  to  such  an  auditory  the  most 
sententious  traeedy  that  ever  was  written, 
observing  all  the  critical  laws,  as  height 
of  style  and  gravity  of  person,  enrich  it 
with  tiie  sententious  chorus,  and,  as  it 
were,  liven  death  in  the  passionate  and 
weighty  Nuntius;  yet,  after  all  this  di- 
vine rapture,  O  dura  meeeorum  ilia,  the 
breath  that  comes  from  the  uncapable 
multitude  is  able  to  poison  it;  and,  ere  it 
be  acted,  let  the  auuior  resolve  to  fix  to 
every  scene  this  of  Horace,  Haee  poreit 
hodie  cotnedenda  reUnquee,  •  .  .*' 

John  Fletcher,  To  the  Reader  (in  The 
Faithful  8hettherde9»,ie09)i  **  If  you  be 
not  reasonably  assured  of  your  knowledge 
in  this  kind  of  poem,  lay  down  the  book, 
or  read  this,  which  I  would  wish  had  been 
the  proloflrue.  It  is  a  pastoral  tragi- 
comedy, which  the  people  seeing  when  it 
was  played,  having  ever  had  a  singular 
gift  m  defining,  concluded  to  l)e  a  play 
of  country  hired  shepherds  in  gray  cloaks, 
with  curtailed  dogs  in  strings,  sometimes 
laughing  together,  and  sometimes  killing 
one  another;  and,  missing  Whitsun-ales, 
cream,  wassail,  and  morris-dances,  l>egan 
to  Y)e  angry.  In  their  error  I  would  not 
have  you  lall,  lest  you  incur  their  cen- 

6  Dedication  to  The  Iron  Age  (printed 
1632). 

t  To  the  Reader,  in  The  WhUe  DevU 
(printed  1612). 

8  To  the  Reader  in  A  Woman  it  a  Weather- 
eodb  (1612). 


sure.  Understand,  therefore,  a  pastoral 
to  be  a  representation  of  shepherds  an^ 
shepkierdesses  with  their  actions  and  pas- 
sions, which  must  he  such  as  nuiy  asrei 
with  their  natures,  at  least  not  exceeain| 
former  fictions  and  vulgar  traditions  i 
they  are  not  to  l>e  adorn^  with  an^  art 
but  such  improper  ones  as  nature  is  said 
to  bestow,  as  singing  and  poetry;  or  suck 
as  experience  may  teach  them  as  the  vir- 
tues of  herbs  and  fountains,  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
such  like.  But  you  are  ever  to  remem- 
ber shepherds  to  be  such  as  all  the  an- 
cient poets,  and  modern,  of  understand- 
ing, have  received  them;  that  is,  the  own- 
ers of  flocks,  and  not  hirelings.  A  tragi- 
comedy is  not  so  called  in  respect  ol 
mirth  and  killing,  but  in  respect  it  wants 
death,  which  is  enough  to  make  it  no 
tragedy,  yet  it  brings  some  near  it,  which 
is  enough  to  make  it  no  comedy,  whi<*fa 
must  be  a  representation  of  familiar  peo- 
ple, with  sudi  kind  of  trouble  as  no  life 
be  Questioned;  so  that  a  god  is  as  lawful 
in  this  as  in  a  tragedy,  and  mean  people 
as  in  a  comedy.  Thus  much  I  hope  will 
serve  to  justify  my  poem,  and  maJEe  yoa 
understand  it;  to  teach  you  more  for 
nothing,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  con- 
science bound." 

Thomas  Middleton,  To  the  Comie  Play- 
readers,  Venery  and  Laughter  (in  The 
Roaring  Girl,  1611):  '''Hie  fashion  of 
plav-making  I  can  properly  compare  to 
nothing  so  naturally  as  the  alteration  of 
apparel;  for  in  the  time  of  the  sreat 
crop-doublet,  your  huge  bombastic  plays, 
quilted  with  mighty  words  to  lean  pur- 
pose, was  only  then  in  fashion:  and  as 
the  doublet  fell,  neater  inventions  began 
to  set  up.  Now,  in  tbe  time  of  spruce- 
ness,  our  plays  follow  the  niceness  of 
our  garments,  single  plots,  quaint  con- 
ceits, lecherous  jests,  dressed  up  in  hang- 
ing sleeves;  and  those  are  fit  for  the 
times  and  termers.  Such  a  kind  of  light- 
color  stuff,  mingled  with  divers  colors, 
you  shall  find  this  published  comedy; 
ffood  to  keep  you  in  an  afternoon  from 
dice  at  home  in  your  chambers;  and  for 
venery,  you  shall  find  enough  for  six- 
pence, but  well  couched  an  you  mark 
6.  .  .  ." 
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Philip  Sidney  was  born  at  Penshurst 
in  1554.    He  came  of  a  noble  and  well- 
known  family,  his  father  being  Deputy  of 
Ireland.     He  attended  school  at  Shrews- 
bury and  later  M'ent  to  Oxford,  which  he 
left  in  1571  without  taking  his  degree, 
and  went  to  stay  with  liis  father  at  Lud- 
low.   The  next  year  he  went  to  Paris 
with  a  commission  to  negotiate  for  the 
marriage  of  tlie  Queen  witli  the  Duke 
d'Alen^on.     He   remained    there   in    the 
King's  senrice  and  was  a  witness  of  the 
Massacre   of   St.   Bartholomew,  and  es- 
caped with  his  life  only  by  taking  refuge 
in  the   English    Embassy.    From   Pans 
tiie  younff^  Philip  escaped  to  Germany, 
Tisithig    Strassburg^     Heidelberg,     and 
Frankfurt.    Together    with    iiis     friend 
Laoguet,  he  traveled  for  the  next  three 
years,   through   Austria,    Hungary,   and 
Italy;  he  returned  through  Bohemia  and 
Germany,  and  was  again  at  Ludlow  in 
1515.    His  imcle  Leicester  readily  took 
the  young  man  under  his  protection,  and 
Sidney  became  a  courtier.    In  1577  he 
was  sent  to  confer  with  Rudolf  11  and 
the  Elector  Palatine  in  Germany  on  polit- 
ical business,  and  returned  home  by  way 
of  the  Ne^rlands,  where  he  met  William 
of  Orange.    His  diplomatic  missions  were 
highly  successful,  and  Sidney  soon  found 
himself  in   the  Queen's  confidence.    He 
was  later   involved  in   trouble   incident 
to  attacks  made  upon  his  father's  admin- 
istration in  Ireland.    In  1579  the  Queen 
was  again  considering  an  alliance  with 
the   former    Duke    d'Alen^on,   now   the 
Duke  d' An  J  on.    His   opposition   to  the 
match  brought  him  into  disfavor,  and  in 
1580  he  retired  from  Court,  and  began 
woiiE  on  his  Arcadia.    Soon,  however,  the 
disgraced  Leicester  induced  his  nephew 
to  return   taM(ih(>urt    In   1583   he   was 
knighted,  andrbe  same  year  his  marriage 
to  a  daughter  of  Walslngham  caused  him 
to  relinquish  certain  claims  he  had  in 
America.    But  two  years  after,  he  was 
planning    an    expedition    to    the    New 
VTorld,  and   would  have  gone  had  not 
Drake  informed  the  Queen  that  he  was 
about  to  sail  —  contrary  to  her  wishes. 
Two  monttis  iater  Sidn^  went  to  tlie 


Low  Countries,  and  the  following  year 
engaged  in  war.  He  died  from  a  wound 
received  at  Zutpiien. 

Sidney's  only  work  concerned  with  the 
drama  was  the  Apologie  for  Poetry  — 
or  Defence  of  Poeeie.  This  was  begun 
in  all  probability  in  1581,  as  a  reply  to 
Gosson^s  The  Schools  of  Abuee  (1579), 
a  Puritan  attack  on  plays  and  poetry. 
Sidney's  Defence  is  more  than  a  reply, 
it  is  a  glorification  of  art  and  its  influence 
on  the  mind  and  conduct  of  human 
beings.  He  touches,  incidentally,  as  it 
were,  on  the  various  forms  of  literature, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  drama  reveal  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  classics  and 
the  Italian  commentators  on  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  first  became  an  influence  in 
English  literature  through  the  Apologie, 
and  the  first  mention  of  the  Unities  is 
likewise  found  in  this  work.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Apologie  wa5 
written  before  tiie  ffreat  perfod  of  activ- 
ity in  the  field  of  EUaabetnan  drama,  and 
that  the  plays  upon  which  Sidney  might 
base  his  judffments  or  make  strictures, 
were  the  indigenous  interludes,  morali- 
ties, farces,  and  classical  tragedies  writ- 
ten prior  to  1580. 

Editions: 

Two  editions  appeared  at  London  in 
1595:  The  Defence  of  Poeeie,  and  An 
Apologie  for  Poetrie,  The  latter  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  better  text  of 
the  two.  It  is  re-printed  in  Arber's 
Engliih  BeprinU  and  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  G.  Gregory  Smith's  Elizabethan 
Critieal  Eeeaye,  9  vols.  (Oxford,  1904). 

On  Sidney  and  his  workst 

Collins,  Sidney  Papert,  9  rols.  (London, 
1745). 

Fulke  Greville,  Life  of  Sidney  (London, 
1659). 

Fox  Bourne,  Memoir  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney (London,  1862). 

Julius  Lloyd,  Life  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney 
(London,  1869). 

Prefaces  to  the  Arber,  Grosart,  and 
Smith  eds.  of  Sidney's  works. 
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J.  A.  Sjrmonds,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (Ena- 
Ush  Men  of  Letters  Seriee,  late  ecu, 
London,  1906). 

J.  £•  Spingarn,  A  History  of  Literary 


Criticism  in  the  Renaissance  (Snd  ed. 
New  York,  1908). 
George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  CriU- 
cism,  ToL  9  (New  York,  1909). 


AN  APOLOGIE  FOR  POETRY  i 

(or  A  Defence  of  Poesie) 

(1595) 


No,  percbanoe  it  is  tlie  Comic,  wbom 
naughty  play-makers  and  stage-keepers 
liave  Jusuy  made  odious.  To  the  argu- 
ment of  abuse,  I  will  answer  after.  Only 
thus  much  now  is  to  be  said,  that  the 
comedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  common 
errors  of  our  life,  which  he  representeth 
in  the  most  ridiculous  and  scornful  sort 
tiiat  may  be;  so  as  it  is  impossible  that 
any  beholder  can  be  content  lo  be  such 
a  one. 

Now,  as  in  Geometry  the  oblique  must 
be  known  as  well  as  the  right,  and  in 
Arithmetic  the  odd  as  well  as  the  even, 
so  in  the  actions  of  our  life,  who  seeth 
not  the  filthiness  of  evil  wanteth  a  great 
foU  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  virtue. 
This  doth  the  comedy  handle  so  in  our 

erivate  and  domestical  matters,  as  with 
earing  it  we  get  as  it  were  an  experi- 
ence, what  is  to  be  looked  for  of  a  nig- 
gardly Demea,  of  a  crafty  Davus,  of  a 
flattering  Gnato,  of  a  vainglorious 
Thraso,  and  not  only  to  know  what  ef- 
fects are  to  be  expected,  but  to  know 
who  be  such,  by  the  signifying  badge 
given  them  by  the  comedian.  And  little 
reason  hatii  any  man  to  say  that  men 
learn  by  seeing  It  so  set  out,  sith,  as  I 
said  before,  tl^re  is  no  man  living  but, 
by  the  force  truth  hath  in  nature,  no 
sooner  seeth  these  men  play  their  parts, 
but  wisheth  them  in  Pistrinum;  although 
perchance  the  sack  of  his  own  faults  lie 
so  behind  his  back  that  he  seeth  not  him- 
self dance  the  same  measure;  whereto 
yet  nothing  can  more  open  his  eyes  than 
to  And  his  own  actions  contemptibly  set 
forth.  So  that  the  right  use  of  comedy 
(I  think)  by  nobody  be  blamed,  and 
much  less  of  the  high  and  excellent  trag- 
edy, tiiat  openeth  the  greatest  woun£, 

1  Re-print<*d,  with  omissions,  from  Smith's 
Blixabethan  OriUcel  Essays  (Oxford,  1904).—- 

Ed. 


and  showeth  forth  the  ulcers  that  axe 
covered  with  tissue;  that  maketh  kings 
fear  to  be  tyrants,  and  tyrants  manifest 
their  tyrannical  humors;  that  with  stir- 
ring the  effects  of  admiration  and  com- 
miseration, teacheth  the  uncertamty  of 
this  world,  and  upon  how  weak  founda^ 
tions  guilden  roofs  are  builded;  that 
maketh  us  know 

Qui  seeptra  saevtis  duro  isnperio  regit. 
Timet    timentes,    metus    in    auctorem 
redit. 

But  how  much  it  can  move,  Plutarch 
yieldeth  a  notable  testimony  of  the  abom- 
inable tyrant  Alexander  Pheraens,  from 
whose  eyes  a  tragedy  well  made  and 
represented,  drew  abundance  of  tears, 
who,  without  all  pity,  had  murdered  infi- 
nite numbers,  ana  some  of  his  own  blood. 
So  as  he,  that  was  not  ashamed  to  make 
matters  for  tragedies,  yet  could  not  re- 
sist the  sweet  violence  ot  a  tragedy. 
And  if  it  wrought  no  further  good  in 
him,  it  was  that  he,  in  despite  of  himself, 
withdrew  himself  from  hearkening  to  that 
which  might  mollify  his  harden^  heart. 

Our  Tragedies,  and  Comedies  (not 
without  cause  cried  out  against),  observ- 
ing rules  neither  of  honest  civility  nor  of 
skillful  poetry,  excepUns  Oorboduc 
(again,  1  say,  of  those  that  I  have  seen), 
wMch  notwithstanding,  as  it  is  full  of 
stately  speeches  and  well  sounding 
phrases,  climbing  to  the  hei^^t  of  Sene- 
ca's style,  and  as  full  of  notable  moral- 
ity, which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teacb, 
and  so  obtain  the  very  end  ot  poesy ;  yet 
in  truth  it  is  verr  defections  in  the  cir- 
cumstances: which  grieveth  me,  because 
it  might  not  remain  as  an  exact  model  of 
all  tragedies.  For  it  is  faulty  both  in 
place  and  time,  the  two  necessary  com- 
panions   of    all    corporal    actions.    For 
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where  the  stage  should  always  represent 
but  one  place,  and  the  uttermost  time 
presupposed  in  it  should  be,  both  by 
Aristotle's  precept  and  conunon  reason, 
but  one  day:  there  is  both  many  days, 
and  many  places,  inartlfidaily  imagined. 
But  if  it  be  so  in  Oorboduo,  how  much 
more  in  all  the  rest?  Where  you  shall 
have  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and  Afric  of 
the  other,  and  so  many  other  under- 
kingdoms,  that  tlie  player,  when  he 
oometh  in,  must  ever  be^n  with  telling 
where  lie  is,  or  else  the  tale  will  not  be 
conceived.  Now  ye  shall  have  three 
ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we 
must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden. 
By  and  by  we  hear  news  of  snipwreck  in 
the  same  place,  and  then  we  are  to  blame, 
if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  tiie 
back  of  that,  comes  out  a  hideous  mon- 
ster, with  fire  and  smoke,  and  tlien  the 
miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it 
for  a  cave.  While  in  the  meantime,  two 
armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four 
swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard 
heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched 
field? 

Now,  of  time  they  are  much  more  lib- 
eraL  For  ordinary  it  is  that  two  young 
princes  fall  in  love:  after  many  traverses, 
she  is  got  with  child,  delivered  of  a  fair 
boy;  he  is  lost,  sroweth  a  man,  falls  in 
love,  and  is  ready  to  get  another  child, 
and  all  this  in  two  hours'  space:  which 
bow  absurd  it  is  in  sense,  even  sense  may 
imagine,  and  art  hath  taught,  and  all  an- 
cient examples  justified:  and  at  this  day, 
Uie  ordinary  players  in  Italy  will  not  err 
in.  Yet  will  some  bring  in  an  example 
of  Eunucku9  in  Terence,  that  containeth 
matter  of  two  days,  yet  far  short  of 
twenty  years.  True  it  is,  and  so  was  it 
to  be  played  in  two  days,  and  so  fitted  to 
the  time  it  set  forth.  And  though  Plau- 
tus  hath  in  one  place  done  amiss,  let  us 
hit  with  him,  ana  not  miss  with  him. 

But  they  will  say,  how  then  shall  we 
set  forth  a  story,  which  containeth  both 
many  places,  and  many  times?  And  do 
they  not  know  that  a  tragedy  is  tied  to 
the  laws  of  poesy,  and  not  of  history? 
not  bound  to  follow  the  story,  but  having 
liberty  either  to  feign  a  quite  new 
matter,  or  to  frame  uie  history  to  the 
most  tragical  conveniency?  Again,  many 
things  may  be  told  which  cannot  be 
shewed,  it  they  know  the  diiference  be- 


twixt reporting  and  representing.  As 
for  example,  I  may  speak  (though  I 
am  here)  .of  Peru,  and  in  speech  digress 
from  that  to  the  description  of  Calcutta: 
but  in  action,  I  cannot  represent  it  with- 
out Pacolet*s  horse:  and  so  was  the  man- 
ner the  ancients  took,  by  some  Nvneku 
to  recount  things  done  in  former  time, 
or  other  place. 

Lastly,  if  they  will  represent  an  liis- 
tory,  they  must  not  (as  Horace  saith) 
begin  Ab  ovo:  but  they  must  come  to 
tlie  principal  point  of  that  one  action, 
which  they  will  represent  by  example 
this  will  he  best  expressed.  I  have  a 
story  of  young  Polydorus  delivered  for 
safety's  sake,  with  great  riches,  by  his 
father  Priam  to  Polymnestor,  king  of 
Thrace,  in  the  Trojan  War  tfane.  He, 
after  some  years,  hearing  the  overthrow 
of  Priam,  for  to  make  the  treasure  his 
own,  murdereth  the  child:  the  body  of  the 
child  is  taken  up  by  Hecuba;  she  the 
same  day  findeth  a  sleight  to  be  revenged 
most  cruelly  of  the  tyrant  Where  now 
would  one  of  our  tragedy-writers  begin 
but  with  the  delivery  of  the  child?  Then 
should  he  sail  over  into  Thrace,  and  so 
spend  I  know  not  how  many  years,  and 
travel  numbers  of  places.  But  where 
doth  Euripides?  Even  with  the  finding 
of  the  body,  leaving  the  rest  to  he.  told 
by  the  spirit  of  Polydorus.  This  need 
no  further  to  be  enlarged,  the  dullest  wit 
may  conceive  it. 

But  besides  these  gross  absurdities,  how 
all  their  plays  be  neither  right  tragedies, 
nor  right  comedies:  mingling  kings  and 
clowns,  not  l)ecause  the  matter  so  carrieth 
it:  but  thrust  in  clowns  by  head  and 
shoulders,  to  play  a  part  in  majestical 
matters,  with  neither  decency  nor  discre- 
tion. So  as  neither  the  admiration  and 
commiseration,  nor  the  right  sportfulness, 
is  by  their  mongrel  Tragi-comedy  ob- 
tained. I  know  Apuleius  did  somewhat 
so,  but  that  is  a  thing  recounted  with 
space  of  time,  not  represented  in  one 
moment:  and  I  know,  the  ancients  have 
one  or  two  examples  of  Tragi-comedies, 
as  Plautus  hath  AmphUryo,  But  If  we 
mark  them  well,  we  shall  find  that  they 
never,  or  very  daintily,  match  hornpij>es 
and  funerals.  So  falleth  it  out,  that, 
having  indeed  no  right  comedy,  in  that 
comical  part  of  our  tragedy  we  have 
nothing  but  scurrility,  unworthy  of  any 
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chaste  earst  or  some  extreme   shew  of 
doltishness  indeed  fit  to  lift  up  a  loud 
lauffhter    and    nothing   else:    wnere   the 
whole  tract  of  a  comedy  should  be  full  of 
delight,   as   the  tragedy  should   be  still 
rnnraintained  in  a  wul-raised  admiration* 
/       But  our  comedians  think  there  is  no 
I     delight  without  laughter:  which  is  very 
/     wrongs   for  though   laughter  may  come 
/     with  delight,  yet  cometn  it  not  of  de- 
light, as  thouffh   delUht  should   be  the 
I      cause  of  laughter.    But   well  may  one 
;.    thing  breed  lK>th  together.    Nay,  rather 
/     in  themselves  they  have  as  it  were  a  idnd 
(_  of  contrariety:  for  delight  we  scarcely 
^^do,  but  in  things  that  have  a  conveniency 
to  ourselves  or  to  the  general  nature: 
laughter  almost  ever  cometh  of  things 
most  disproportioned  to  ourselves  and  na- 
ture.   Delight  hath   a  joy  in  it,  either 
permanent    or    present.    Lau^ter    hath 
only  a  scornful  tickling.    For  example, 
we  are  ravished  with  deught  to  see  a  fair 

f  woman,  and  yet  are  far  from  being  moved 
to  laughter.  We  lau^h  at  deformed  crea- 
tures, wherein  certainly  we  cannot  de- 
light We  delight  in  good  chances,  we 
laugh  at  mischances;  we  delight  to  hear 
the  happiness  of  our  friends  or  country, 
at  which  he  were  worthy  to  be  lauglied 
at  that  would  laugh;  we  shall  contrarlly 
laugh  sometimes  to  find  a  matter  quite 
mistaken  and  go  down  the  hill  against 
the  bias,  in  the  mouth  of  some  such  men, 
as  for  the  respect  of  them,  one  shall  be 
heartily  sorry,  yet  he  cannot  choose  but 
laugh;  and  so  is  rather  pained,  than  de- 
lighted with  laughter.  Yet  I  deny  not, 
but  that  they  may  go  well  together;  for 
as  in  Alexander's  picture  well  set  out, 
we  delight  without  laughter,  and  in 
twenty  mad  antics  we  lauffh  without  de- 
light: so  in  Hercules,  pamted  with  his 


great  beard  and  furious  countenance,  in 
woman*s  attire,  spinning  at  Omphale^s 
commandment,  it  breedeth  both  oeliglit 
and  laughter. 

But  I  speak  to  this  purpose^  that  all 
the  end  of  the  comical  part  be  not  upon 
such  scornful  matters  as  stirreth  laueh- 
ter  only:  but,  mixt  with  It,  that  deli^t- 
ful  teaching  which  is  the  end  of  poesy. 
And  the  great  fault  even  in  that  point 
of  laughter,  and  forbidden  plainly  by- 
Aristotle,  is,  that  they  stir  laughter  in 
sinful  things,  which  are  rather  execrable 
than  ridiciUous;  or  in  miserable^  which 
are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  scorned. 
For  wliat  is  it  to  make  folics  gape  at  a 
wretched  l>eggar,  or  a  beggarly  clown;  or, 
against  law  of  hospiteSity,  to  Jest  at 
strangers  because  tliey  speak  not  Eng- 
lish so  well  as  we  do?  What  do  we 
learn?    Sith  it  is  certain 

Nil  habet  infeUx  paupertM  dwrku  m  #«, 
Quonn  quod  ridiouhi  homime$  facU, 

But  rather  a  busy  loving  courtier,  a 
heartless  threatening  Thraso;  a  self-wise- 
seeming  schoolmaster;  an  awry-trans- 
formed traveler:  these  if  we  saw  walk  in 
stage  names,  which  we  play  naturally, 
therein  were  delightful  laughter,  and 
teaching  delightfulness:  as  in  the  other, 
the  tragedies  of  Buchanan  do  justly 
bring  forth  a  divine  admiration.  But  I 
have  lavished  out  too  many  words  of  this 
play  matter.  I  do  It  because,  as  they 
are  excelling  parts  of  poesy,  so  is  there 
none  so  much  used  in  England,  and  none 
can  be  more  pitifully  abused.  Which 
like  an  unmannerly  daughter,  shewing  a 
bad  education,  causeth  her  mother  Poesy's 
honesty  to  be  called  into  question. 
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Ben  Jonson  was  born  at  Westminster 
in  1573.  His  first  education  was  receiv^ 
at  a  school  near  his  home,  and  continued 
at  the  Westminister  School,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  thoroug}!  training.  It  has  some- 
times been  said  that  he  went  to  Cam- 
hjndjgCf  but  this  has  never  been  proved* , 


It  is  likely  that  he  applied  himself  to  a 
trade,  probably  brlcldaying  —  his  step* 
father's  trade.  Either  a  few  years  t«- 
fore  or  after  1599  he  was  a  solclier  in  the 
Low  Countries.  He  was  married  no  later 
than  that  year.  About  five  years  after, 
Jtit  .bad  beconie  ap  .st^or,  .and  in  1597  was 
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engaged  to  revise  plays.  The  next  year 
be  produced  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
in  which  Shakespeare  acted.  Ths  Case  is 
Altered  also  belongs  to  the  same  year. 
At  this  time  be  was  in  prison  as  tiie  re- 
sult of  a  duel  In  wMch  he  had  killed  his 
adversary.  He  was  released  by  benefit 
of  clergy  —  having  turned  Catholic  mean- 
while—  and  again  set  to  work  for  the 
stage.  In  Cvnihiafs  Bevels  (1600)  he 
gave  offense  to  two  of  his  fellow-drama- 
tists, IJekker  and  Marston,  and  fore- 
stalled their  attuck  by  writing  The  Poe- 
taster (1601).  Dekker  replied  with  his 
Histriomastrix  (160ii).  Jonson  next 
turned  his  attention  to  tragedy,  and 
produced  Sejanus  in  1603.  He  then 
turned  his  hand  to  masques  for  the  court 
of  King  JameSy  recently  called  to  the 
throne,  and  was  associated  for  years 
with  Inigo  Jones.  By  1604  he  had  be- 
come reconciled  with  Dekker  and  Mars- 
ton  and  collaborated  with  them  in  the 
writing  of  the  comedy  Eastward  Ho 
(1604).  Together  with  his  collaborators, 
JoDSon  was  aoain  sent  to  prison  for  some 
offense  caused  by  the  play,  and  the  next 
year  he  and  Cliapman  were  imprisoned 
for  the  same  reason,  but  were  soon  after 
freed.  The  next  few  years  saw  the  pro- 
ductkm  of  Jonson's  best  works:  Volpone, 
or  the  Pox  (1605),  Epicosne  (1609),  The 
Alchemist  (1610),  and  Bartholomew  Fair 
(1614),  and  a  number  of  his  finest 
masques.  In  1616  Jonson  determined  to 
write  no  more  for  the  stage,  except  to 
compose  occasional  masques.  In  1618  he 
went  to  Scotland,  remaining  there  a  year 
and  a  half  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Drummond  of  Hai^homdon,  who  has 
preserved  the  famous  Conversations  with 
Jonson.  His  return  to  England  was 
marked  by  several  visits  to  his  noble 
friends  and  patrons,  for  he  had  become 
a  well-known  figure.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I,  Jonson  turned  once 
more  to  the  stase,  and  produced  his  later 
comedies.    He  died  in  1637. 

Jonson's  attitude  toward  poetry  and 
drama  was  largely  influenced  by  Sidnev's 
I>efenee.  In  the  Introduction  to  his 
Seventeenth  Century  Essays,  Mr.  Spin- 
gam  quotes  parallel  passages  from  the 
two  poets.  Jonson's  critical  utterances, 
in  his  Prologues,  Prefaces,  his  Conversa- 
tions with  Drununond,  and,  throughout 
the  Discoveries,  were  to  a  great  extent 


the  result  of  definite  literary  Influences. 
He  was  a  classic,  no  doubt,  and  sought 
support  in  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle^ 
Horace,  and  tlieir  modern  imitators. 
The  influence  exerted  on  him  by  Heinsius 
has  been  pointed  out.  Jonson  had  him- 
self translated  Horace^  Are  Poetica, 
Mr.  Spingam  regards  Jonson  as  **  per- 
haps the  first  Englishman  with  the  criti- 
cal temper.^  Jonson's  criticism  is  to  be 
found  in  many  places,  but  its  crystalliza- 
tion is  in  the  Discoveries,  published  in 
1641.  But  it  was  left  to  Dryden  to  de- 
velop a  well-defined  system  of  criticism. 

On  the  drama: 

Jonson's  critical  utterances  are  scattered 
through  the  prologues  and  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Ex>ery  Juan  tn  his  Humour, 
Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,  and 
The  Poetaster. 

The  more  important  criticisms  are: 

To  the  Beaders,  in  Sejasius  (printed 
1605). 

To  the  Most  Noble  and  Most  Equal  Sis- 
ters, the  two  Famous  Universities,  etc., 
in  Volpone,  or  the  Fox  (printed  1607). 

Prologue  to  Epieosne  (printed  1609?). 

Timber;  or.  Discoveries  made  upon  Men 
and  Matter  (I6il). 

Ben  JonsorCs  Conversations  with  WiUiam 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  (published 
London,  184?). 

Editions: 

Tlie  first  and  second  folios  of  Jonson' 
works  appeared  respectively  in  1616 
and  1640.  The  first  modem  edition  is 
that  of  Gifford,  9  vols.,  London,  1816. 
This  is  re-printed  in  3  vols.  (London, 
1870).  There  are  numerous  other  edi- 
tions, among  them  a  ^-volume  selection 
of  the  plays  (Mermaid  Series,  London 
and  New  York,  1893-94). 

The  Discoveries  have  l»een  often  re- 
printed: by  Felix  E.  Schelling  (Boston, 
1892) ;  by  J.  E.  Spmgarn,  Critical  Es- 
says of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  vol.  1 
(Oxford,  1908);  Maurice  Castelain 
(Paris,  1907);  and  H.  Morley  (Lon- 
don, 1892). 

On  Jonson  and  his  works: 

Prefatory  material  to  editions  cited. 
A.  C.  Swinburne,  A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson 
(London,  1889). 
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J.   A.   Symonds,   Ben  Jan$on    (London, 

1886). 
C.  H.  Herford,  Ben  Jonson  (in  Diction- 
ary   of   National   Biography,  vol.   30, 

London,  1892). 
W.    H.   T.   Baudissin,  Ben  Jonson  und 

eeme  Schule,  2  vols.  (Leipzig,  1836). 
M.   Castelain,   Ben  Joneon,   I'homme   et 

I'cBuore  (Paris,  1907). 
P.  Aronstein,  Ben  Joneonfe  Theorie  dee 

LiuUpieU   (in  AngUa,  vol  17,  Halle, 

1894). 
H.  Grossmann,  Ben  Joneon  ale  Kritiker 

(Berlin,  1898). 
H.   Reinsch,  Joneon'e  Poetik  und  eeine 


BeT^Kungen  z»  Horaz  (Naumbur^ 
1898), 

Felix  £.  Schelling,  Joneon  and  the  Claa- 
eieal  School  (Modem  Language  Aeeo- 
ciation  Publicatione,  Baltimore,  1898). 

P.  Simpson,  "  Tanquam  Explorator": 
Jonfon^e  Method  in  the  Diecoveries 
{Modem  Language  Review,  voL  8, 
1907). 

R.  A.  Small,  The  Stage-quarrel  BeHi^emm 
Ben  Joneon  and  ihe  eo-ealled  Poetas- 
tere  (in  Forechungen  zu  onglieehe 
Sprache  und  LUeratur,  Breslau,  1899). 

J.  £.  Spingam,  Sources  of  Jonson's 
'*  Discoveries "  (in  Modem  Philology, 
voL  9,  1905). 


TIMBER;  OR  DISCOVERIES  MADE  UPON  MEN  AND  MATTER  i 

(1641) 


The  parts  of  a  comedy  and  tragedy. — 
The  parts  of  a  comedy  are  the  same  with 
a  tragedy,  and  the  end  is  partly  the  same, 
for  Oiey  both  delight  and  teach;  the 
comics  are  called  didiffxakot  of  the  Greeks 
no  less  than  the  tragics. 

A  ristotle,  —  Plato,  —  Homer.  —  Nor  is 
fhe  moving  of  laughter  alwavs  the  end 
of  comedy;  that  is  rather  a  fowling  for 
the  people's  delight,  or  their  fooling. 
For,  as  Aristotle  says  rightly,  the  mov- 
ing of  laughter  is  a  fault  in  comedy,  a 
kind  of  turpitude  that  depraves  some 
part  of  a  man's  nature  without  a  dis- 
ease. As  a  wry  face  without  pain  moves 
laughter,  or  a  aeformed  visard,  or  a  rude 
down  dressed  in  a  lady*s  habit  and  using 
her  actions;  we  dislike  and  scorn  such 
representations  which  made  the  ancient 
philosophers  ever  think  laughter  unfitting 
in  a  wise  man.  And  this  induced  Plato 
to  esteem  of  Homer  as  a  sacrilegious  per- 
son, because  he  presented  the  gods  some- 
times laughing.  As  also  it  &  divinely 
said  of  Aristotle,  that  to  seem  ridiculous 
is  a  part  of  dishonesty,  and  foolish. 

The  tifit  of  the  old  comedy, —  So  that 
what  either  in  the  words  or  sense  of  an 
author,  or  in  the  language  or  actions  of 
men,  is  awry  or  depraved  does  strangely 
stir  mean  affections,  and  provoke  for  the 
most  part  to  laughter.    And  therefore  it 

1  Re-printed,  with  omiwions,  from  Schel- 
ling'8  edition  of  the  Diteoveries  (Boston. 
1892).— Ed. 


was  clear  that  all  insolent  and  obsceoe 
speeches,  jests  upon  the  best  men,  in- 
juries to  particular  persons,  perverse  and 
sinister  sayings  (and  the  rather  unex- 
pected) in  the  old  comedy  did  move 
laughter,  especially  where  it  did  imitate 
any  dishonesty,  and  scurrility  came  forth 
in  the  place  of  wit,  which,  who  under- 
stands tiie  nature  and  genius  of  laughter 
cannot  but  perfect^  know. 

A  ristophanes,  —  Plautus.  —  Of  which 
Aristophanes  affords  an  ample  harvest, 
having  not  only  outgone  Plautus  or  any 
other  in  that  kind,  but  expressed  all  the 
moods  and  figures  of  what  is  ridiculous 
oddly.  In  short,  as  vinegar  is  not  ac- 
counted good  until  the  wine  be  corrupted, 
so  jests  that  are  true  and  natural  seldom 
raise  laughter  with  the  beast,  the  multi- 
tude. They  love  nothing  that  is  right 
and  proper.  The  farther  it  runs  from 
reason  or  possibility  with  them  the  better 
it  is. 

Socrates. —  Theatrical  wit. —  What  could 
have  made  them  laugh,  like  to  see  Socra- 
tes presented,  that  example  of  all  good 
life,  honesty,  and  virtue,  to  have  him 
hoisted  up  with  a  pulley,  and  there  play 
the  philosopher  in  a  basket;  measure  now 
many  foot  a  flea  could  skip  geometrically, 
by  a  just  scale,  and  edify  the  people  from 
the  en^ne.  I^is  was  theatrical  ndt,  right 
stage  jesting,  and  relishing  a  playhouse, 
invented  for  scorn  and  lau^ter;  whereas, 
if  it  had  savored  of  equity,  truth,  perspi- 
cuity, and  candor,  to  have  tasten  a  wise 
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or  a  learned  palate, —  spit  it  out  pres- 
entljl  this  is  Ditter  and  profitable:  this 
histmcts  and  would  inform  uss  wliat 
need  we  know  anyttiing,  that  are  nobly 
bom,  more  than  a  horse-race,  or  a  hunt- 
in^matchy  our  day  to  break  with  citizens, 
and  such  innate  mysteries? 

The  cart. —  This  is  truly  leaping  from 
the  stage  to  the  tumbril  again,  reducing 
all  wit  to  the  original  dung^art 

Of  ths  magfmtude  and  compasB  of  amy 
fable,  epic  or  dramatic. 

What  the  fneaewre  of  a  fable  U.—  The 
fable  or  plot  of  a  poem  defined, —  The 
epic  fable,  differina  from  the  dramatic, — 
To  the  resolving  of  tliis  question  we  must 
first  agree  in  Uie  definition  of  the  fable. 
The  fable  is  called  the  imitation  of  one 
entire  and  perfect  action,  whose  parts  are 
so  joined  and  loilt  togetlier,  as  notliing  in 
tlie  structure  can  be  changed,  or  ti^en 
away,  without  impairing  or  troubling  the 
wholes  of  wliich  there  is  a  proportion- 
able magnitude  in  tlie  members.  As  for 
example:  if  a  man  would  build  a  house, 
be  would  first  appoint  a  place  to  build 
it  in,  which  be  would  define  within  cer- 
tain bounds;  so  in  the  constitution  of  a 
poem,  tlie  action  is  aimed  at  by  the  poet, 
which  answers  place  in  a  building,  and 
that  action  hath  his  largeness,  compass, 
and  proportion.  But, as  a  court  or  Idng's 
palace  requires  other  dimensions  than  a 
private  house,  so  the  epic  asks  a,  magni- 
tude from  other  poems,  since  what  is 
place  in  the  one  is  action  in  the  other; 
the  difference  is  in  space.  So  that  by 
this  definition  we  conclude  the  fable  to  be 
the  imitation  of  one  perfect  and  entire 
action,  as  one  perfect  and  entire  place 
is  required  to  a  buildinff.  By  perfect, 
we  understand  that  to  wnich  nothing  is 
wanting,  as  place  to  the  building  that  is 
raised,  and  action  to  the  fable  that  is 
formed.  It  is  perfect,  perhaps  not  for  a 
court  or  king's  palace,  which  requires  a 
greater  ground,  but  for  the  structure  he 
would  raise;  so  that  space  of  the  action 
may  not  prove  lai*ge  enough  for  the  epic 
fable,  yet  be  perfect  for  the  dramatic, 
and  whole. 

What  we  understand  by  whole. — 
Whole  we  call  that,  and  perfect,  which 
hath  a  beginning,  a  midst,  and  an  end. 
So  the  place  of  any  building  may  be 


whole  and  entire  for  that  work,  though 
too  little  for  a  palace.  As  to  a  tragedy 
or  a  comedy,  the  action  may  be  con- 
venient and  perfect  that  would  not  fit 
an  epic  poem  in  magnitude.  So  a  lion 
is  a  perfect  creature  in  himself,  though 
it  lie  less  than  that  of  a  buffalo  or  a 
rhinocerote.  They  differ  but  in  specie: 
either  in  the  kind  is  absolute;  both  have 
their  parts,  and  either  the  whole.  There- 
fore, as  in  every  body  so  in  every  action, 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  just  work,  there 
is  required  a  certain  projfortionable 
greatness,  neither  too  vast  nor  too  mi- 
nute. For  that  which  happens  to  the 
eyes  when  we  behold  a  body,  the  same 
happens  to  the  memory  when  we  contem- 
plate an  action.  I  look  upon  a  mon- 
strous giant,  as  Tityus,  whose  body  cov- 
ered nine  acres  of  land,  and  mine  eye 
sticks  upon  every  part;  the  whole  that 
consists  of  those  parts  will  never  be 
taken  in  at  one  entire  view.  So  in  a 
fable,  if  the  action  be  too  great,  we  can 
never  comprehend  the  whole  togetiier  in 
our  imagination.  Again,  if  it  be  too  lit- 
tie,  there  ariseth  no  pleasure  out  of  the 
object;  it  affords  the  view  no  stay;  it  is 
beheld,  and  vanisheth  at  once.  As  if  we 
should  look  upon  an  ant  or  pismire,  the 
parts  fly  the  sight,  and  the  whole  con- 
sidered is  almost  nothing.  The  same 
happens  in  action,  which  is  the  object  of 
memory,  as  the  body  is  of  sight.  Too 
vast  oppresseth  the  eyes,  and  exceeds  the 
memory;  too  little  scarce  admits  either. 
•  What  is  the  utmost  bounds  of  a  fable. — 
Now,  in  every  action  it  behooves  the  poet 
to  imow  which  is  his  utmost  bound,  how 
far  with  fitness  and  a  necessary  propor- 
tion he  may  produce  and  determine  it; 
that  is,  till  either  good  fortune  change 
into  the  worse,  or  the  worse  into  the 
better.  For  as  a  body  without  propor- 
tion cannot  be  goodly,  no  more  can  the 
action,  either  in  comedy  or  trasedy,  with- 
out his  fit  bounds:  and  every  oound,  for 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  is  esteemed  the 
best  that  is  largest,  till  it  can  increase 
no  more;  so  it  behooves  the  action  in 
tragedy  or  comedy  to  be  let  grow  till 
the  necessity  ask  a  conclusion;  wherein 
two  things  are  to  be  considered:  first, 
that  it  exceed  not  the  compass  of  one 
day;  next,  that  there  be  place  left  for 
digression  and  art.  For  the  episodes  and 
digressions  in  a  fable  are  the  same  that 
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household  stuff  and  furniture  are  in  a 
house.  And  so  far  from  tlie  measure  and 
extent  of  a  fable  dramatic. 

What  by  on4  and  entire, —  Now  that  It 
should  be  one  and  entire.  One  is  consid- 
erable two  ways;  either  as  it  is  only 
separate,  and  by  itself,  or  as  beinff  com- 
posed of  many  parts,  it  begins  to  be  one 
as  tiiose  parts  grow  or  are  wrought  to- 
gether. That  it  should  be  one  the  first 
away  alone,  and  by  itself,  no  man  that 
hath  tasted  letters  ever  would  say,  espe- 
cially having  required  before  a  just  mag- 
nitude and  equal  proportion  of  the  parts 
in  themselves.  Neither  of  which  can  pos- 
sibly be,  if  the  action  be  single  and  sepa^ 
fate,  not  composed  of  parts,  which  laid 
together  in  themselves,  with  an  equal 
and  fitting  proportion,  tend  to  the  same 
end;  wliich  thing  out  of  antiquity  itself 
hath  deceived  many,  and  more  this  day 
it  doth  deceive. 

Uercule»»  —  Th€»etu.  —  Achilles.  — 
Uly»ses. —  Homer  and  Vergil, —  JBneae, — 
Venus, —  So  many  there  be  of  old  that 
have  thought  the  action  of  one  man  to 
be  one,  as  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Achilles, 
Ulysses,  and  other  heroes;  which  is  both 
foolish  and  false,  since  by  one  and  the 
same  person  many  things  mav  be  sever- 
ally done  which  cannot  fitly  be  referred 
or  joined  to  the  same  end:  which  not 
only  the  excellent  tragic  poets,  but  the 
best  masters  of  the  epic.  Homer  and 
Vergil,  saw.  For  though  the  argument 
of  an  epic  poem  be  far  more  diffused 
and  poured  out  than  that  of  tragedy, 
yet  Vereil,  writing  of  Mneas,  hath  pre- 
termitted many  things.  He  neither  tells 
how  he  was  born,  how  brought  up,  how 
he  fought  with  Achilles,  how  he  was 
snatched  out  of  the  battle  by  Venus; 
but  that  one  thing,  how  he  came  into 
Italy,  he  prosecutes  in  twelve  books. 
The  rest  of  his  journey,  his  error  by  sea, 
the  sack  of  Troy,  are  put  not  as  the 
argument  of  the  work,  but  episodes  of 
the  argument.  So  Homer  laid  by  many 
things  of  Ulysses,  and  handled  no  more 
than  he  saw  tended  to  one  and  the  same 
end. 

Theseus,  —  Hercules,  —  Juvenal,  — 
Codrus, —  Sophocles. —  Ajax. —  Ulysses. — 
Contrary  to  which,  and  foolishly,  those 
poets  did,  whom  the  philosopher  taxeth, 
of  whom  one  gathered  all  the  actions  of 
Theseus,  another  put  all  the  labors  of 


Hercules  in  one  work.  So  did  he  whom 
Juvenal  mentions  in  tiie  beginning. 
^^  hoarse  Codrus,"  tliat  recited  a  volume 
compiled,  which  he  called  his  Theeeide, 
not  yet  finished,  to  the  great  trouble 
both  of  his  hearers  and  himself;  amongst 
which  there  were  many  parts  had  no 
coherence  nor  kindred  one  with  another, 
so  far  they  were  from  being  one  action, 
one  fable.  For  as  a  house,  consisting  of 
divers  materials,  becomes  one  structure 
and  one  dwelling,  so  an  action,  composed 
of  divers  parts,  may  become  one  fable^ 
epic  or  dramatic  For  example,  in  & 
tragedy,  look  upon  Sophocles  his  Ajax: 
Ajax,  deprived  of  Achilles'  armor,  which 
he  hoped  from  the  suffra^  of  the  Greeks, 
disdains;  and,  growing  impatient  of  the 
injury,  rageth,  and  runs  mad.  In  that 
humor  he  doth  many  senseless  things, 
and  at  last  falls  upon  the  Grecian  flock 
and  kills  a  great  ram  for  Ulysses:  re- 
turning to  his  senses,  he  grows  ashamed 
of  the  scorn,  and  kills  himself;  and  is  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  forbidden  buriaL 
These  things  agree  and  hang  togettier, 
not  as  tiiey  were  done,  but  as  seeming 
to  be  done,  which  made  the  action  whole, 
entire,  and  absolute. 

The  conclusion  concerning  the  whole, 
and  the  parts. —  Which  are  episodes. — 
A  fax  and  Hector, —  Homer, —  For  the 
whole,  as  it  consisteth  of  parts,  so  with- 
out all  the  parts  it  is  not  the  whole;  and 
to  make  it  absolute  is  required  not  only 
the  parts,  but  such  parte  as  are  true. 
For  a  part  of  the  whole  was  true;  which, 
if  you  take  away,  you  either  change  the 
whole  or  it  is  not  the  whole.  For  if  it 
be  such  a  part,  as,  being  present  or  ab- 
sent, nothing  concerns  the  whole,  it  can- 
not be  call^  a  part  of  the  whole;  and 
such  are  the  episodes,  of  which  here- 
after. For  tlie  present  here  is  one  exam- 
ple: the  single  combat  of  Ajax  and 
Hector,  as  it  is  at  large  described  in 
Homer,  nothing  belongs  to  this  Ajax  of 
Sophocles. 

You  admire  no  poems  but  such  as  run 
like  a  brewer's  cart  upon  the  stones, 
hobbling: 

Et,    quae    per    salebras,    altaque    saeca 

cadunt, 
Accius   et   quidgmd   Pacuviusque    vo- 

munt 
Attonitusque  legis  terrai,  frugiferai, 


BEN  JONSON 


III 


TO  THE  READERS  « 

(Dedication  of  B0janu$:  HU  Fall) 

(1606) 


.  .  .  First,  if  it  be  objected  that  what 
I  publish  is  no  true  poem  in  the  strict 
laws  of  time,  I  confess  it:  as  also  in  the 
want  of  a  proper  chorus;  whose  habit 
and  moods  are  such  and  so  different,  as 
not  any,  whom  I  liave  seen  since  tlie  an- 
ciciits,  no,  not  thej  who  have  most  pres- 
ently affected  laws,  have  yet  come  in  the 
way  of.  Nor  is  it  needful,  or  almost  pos- 
sible  in  these  our  times,  and  to  such  audi- 
tors as  commonly  things  are  presented, 
to  observe  the  old  state  and  splendor  or 
dramatic  poems,  with  preservation  of  any 

2  Be-priiited.  with  omisstoiui,  from  the  CHf- 
ford-Ounninghain  edition  of  Jonson's  TTorte.— • 


popular  delight.  But  of  this  I  shall  take 
more  seasonable  cause  to  speak,  in  my 
observations  upon  Horace  ISs  Art  of 
Poetry,  which,  with  the  text  translatea, 
I  intend  shortly  to  publish.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  in  truth  of  argument,  dignity  of 
persons,  gravity  and  height  of  elocution, 
fullness  and  frequency  of  sentence,  I  have 
discharffed  the  other  offices  of  a  tragedy 
writer,  let  not  the  absence  of  these  forms 
be  imputed  to  me,  wherein  I  shall  give 
YOU  occasion  hereafter,  and  without  my 
boast,  to  think  I  could  better  prescribe, 
than  omit  the  due  use  for  want  of  con- 
venient knowledge.  .  •  . 


DEDICATION  TO  VOLPONE,  OR  THE  FOX « 


[To   th€  Mo9t  Noble   and  Mo$t  Equal 

SUtere, 

The  Two  Famoui  Umversitiee, 

For  TkeUr  Love  and  Acceptance  Shown 

to  Hii  Poem  tn  the  Presentation, 

Ben  Jonson, 

The  Orate fnl  Acknowledger, 

Dedicatee  both  U  and  Hinaelf] 

(1607) 

...  I  have  labored  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  amendment,  to  reduce  not  only 
the  ancient  forms,  but  manners  of  the 
scene,  the  easiness,  the  propriety,  the 
Innocence,  and  last,  the  doctrine,  which 
is  the  principal  end  of  poesy,  to  inform 
men  in  the  Dest  reason  of  living.  And 
though  my  catastrophe  may,  in  the  strict 
rigor  of  comic  law,  meet  with  censure, 

S  Re-printed,  with  omiMions,  from  the  Gif- 
ford-On nnlngham  edition  of  the  Werke. —  Ed. 


as  turning  back  to  mv  promise;  I  desire 
the  leamd  and  charitaole  critic  to  have 
so  much  faith  in  me,  to  think  it  was  done 
of  industry:  for,  with  what  ease  I  could 
have  varied  it  nearer  his  scale  (but  that 
I  fear  to  boast  my  ovm  faculty)  I  could 
here  insert  But  my  spedal  aim  being 
to  put  the  snaffle  in  their  mouths  that 
cry  out.  We  never  punish  vice  in  our  in- 
terludes, &c.,  I  took  the  more  liberty; 
though  not  without  some  lines  of  exam- 
ple, dravm  even  in  tfie  ancients  them- 
selves, the  goings  out  of  whose  comedies 
are  not  always  joyful,  but  oft-times  tiie 
bawds,  the  servants,  the  rivals,  yea,  and 
the  masters  are  mulcted;  and  fitly,  it  be- 
ing the  office  of  a  comic  poet  to  iinitate 
justice,  and  instruct  to  Ufe,  as  well  as 

?»urlty  of  languaffe,  or  stir  up  gentle  af- 
ections:  to  which  I  shall  take  the  occar 
sion  elsewhere  to  speak. 


•  •  • 
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FRENCH  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 


While  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion can  be  drawn  between  tlie  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  French  literary  criti- 
dsm,  it  is  at  least  convenient  to  consider 
the  sixteenth  as  marlcing  the  end  of  a 
stage  in  the  development  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  midole  ages  and  an  im- 
portant connecting  link  with  the  cen- 
tury in  which  the  classic  ideal  received 
its  final  impetus  in  the  Art  Po4tique 
of  Boileau  (1674).  The  main  current 
was  in  favor  of  classicism,  i.e.,  an  ad- 
herence to  the  precepts,  however  misun- 
derstood, of  Aristotle  and  Horace;  but 
from  time  to  time  there  arose  a  voice 
in  protest;  Gr^vin  and  Laudun  d'Aiga- 
liers,  among  otliers,  objected  to  the  rigid 
Rules,  and  declared  in  favor  of  greater 
liberty.  The  same  sort  of  protest  was 
heard  occasionally  in  tlie  following  cen- 
tury, from  Ogier,  in  his  Preface  to 
Sch61andre*s  Tyr  tt  Sidon  (16!»),  from 
Hardy,  rather  by  his  practice,  however, 
than  in  his  prefaces;  from  Durval  in  his 
preface  to  Agarite  (1636),  from  MoU^re 
later  in  the  century;  and  from  numerous 
others.  But  in  spite  of  these  more  or 
less  sporadic  manifestos,  the  main  cur- 
rent was  rigidly  classic.  The  earlier 
prefaces,  like  that  of  Pierre  Troterel  to 
his  play  L€9  Corrioaux  (1612),  of  Ma- 
T^hal  to  La  Oin^retue  AUemande 
(1621),  Isnard's  preface  to  Pichou's  La 
PUis  de  Scire  (1631),  Gombauld's  to 
Amaranthe  (1631),  Jean  de  Mairet's  veri- 
table Poetic  prefixed  to  his  Silvanire 
(1631),  the  occasional  prefaces  to  Du 
Rycr*s,  Claveret's,  and  Desmarets  de 
Saint-Sorlin's  plays  —  all  helped  to  pave 
the  way  for  Jean  Chapelain*s  many  and 
oft-Tcpeated  pleas  for  the  Unities,  and  the 
famous  Cid  Controversy.  This  contro- 
versy, which  will  be  treated  at  greater 
length  in  connection  with  Chapelain, 
called  forth  a  large  numl>er  of  pamphlets, 
for  and  against  the  young  ComeUle, 
whose  "  irregular  "  Cid,  produced  in  1636, 


was  one  of  the  most  successful  plays  of 
the  century.  Georges  de  Scud^ry's  06- 
$frvaUon$  »ur  U  dd  (published  in  1637, 
when  nearly  all  the  controversial  tracts 
appeared)  was  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  Faret's  (?)  Defense  du  Cid, 
further  attacks  and  defenses  by  Corneille 
himself,  Mairet,  Scud^ry  again,  Sorel,  the 
anonymous  Diecoure  d  Cliton,  and  finally 
by  the  Sentimens  de  I'AcadSmie  fran- 
goise  $ur  la  tragircomSdie  du  Cid  (1638), 
written  principally  and  edited  by  Chape- 
lain. Corneille's  Prifaees,^  Avertisse- 
menu,  and  the  like,  be^n  In  1632  in 
ClUandre  —  were  appearing  meanwhile, 
but  his  most  important  critical  and  theo- 
retical contributions,  the  Diecoure  and 
Examene,  were  not  printed  until  the  edi- 
tion of  1660.  Other  indications  of  the 
general  trend  of  ideas  on  the  drama  may 
be  found  in  worlds  of  less  importance 
from  the  viewpoint  of  actual  influence  on 
contemporaries;  in  tlie  Let  tree  of  Chape- 
lain and  of  Jean-Louis  Gues  de  Bal- 
zac, many  of  which  are  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  Rules  and  the  Cid 
Controversy,  while  a  single  letter  of 
Racan  (to  Manage,  1654)  registers  an- 
other protest  against  the  strict  regula- 
tions of  classicism.  Following  immedi- 
ately upon  the  Cid  controversy  came 
Sarasin's  Diecoure  eur  la  Tragidte 
(1639),  a  formal  treatise  founded  upon 
Aristotelian  principles,  and,  the  next 
year.  La  Mesnardi^re^s  Art  Poitique,  a 
pedantic  and  voluminous  ultra-classic 
work.  Another  pedantic  work,  but  of 
vaster  importance  and  fame,  appeared  in 
1657,  the  Pratique  du  th4dtre,  of  Francois 
H^delin,  Abb^  d*Aubignac.  This  was  the 
flrst  work  attempting  to  treat  of  the 
actual  writing  of  plays,  though  the  au- 
thor more  often  than  not  strays  from  his 
professed  purpose  and  theorizes  at  great 
length.  Corneille,  who  had  long  strug- 
gleS  to  reconcile  his  practice  with  his 
theory,  and  his  theory  with  his  practice, 
replied    to    d'Aubignac    and    his    other 
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critics  in  his  famous  DUcoun  and  Easa^ 
fMfu  n660).  Moli^re,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  first  critical  words  appeared 
in  1659,  nowhere  attempts  to  ''justify" 
himself  in  lilce  manner,  but  roundly  de- 
clares tliat  to  please  is  the  great  and 
only  rule.  Racine,  whose  Preface  to  La 
TMbalde  was  first  printed  in  1664,  is  in 
his  own  way  a  follower  of  Aristotle. 
Rapines  R6fUx%on$  iur  la  PoHique 
(1674),  translated  into  English  by  Rymer 
almost  immediately  after  its  publication 
in  French,  is  a  rather  heavy  and  scholas- 
tic piece  of  work.  But  the  same  year 
(1674)  saw  the  publication  of  the  cele- 
brated Art  PoHique  of  Boileau,  which 
contains  in  concise  form  all  the  more  or 
less  consistent  attempts  to  formulate  a 
definite  classic  standard.    Boileau  stands 


for  order,  **good  sense,"  and  reason. 
Among  the  earliest  Frendh  **  essays  "  are 
the  handful  of  short  writings  of  Saint- 
Evremond,  composed  between  1666  and 
1677,  on  Racine  and  Comeiile,  on  ancient, 
French,  English,  and  Italian  drama.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  century  there  ap- 
peared a  number  of  larger  treatises, 
dealinff  with  aspects  of  the  drama,  none 
of  which,  however,  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. Baillet^s  Jugnnemt  de§  iavantg 
(1687),  and  Bayle's  celebrated  Dietiwit^ 
naire  historimie  0t  eritiqus  (1697^,  and 
the  welter  of  pamphlets  and  books  oc- 
casioned by  the  AncUnt*  and  Modems 
Quarrel,  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  drama,  tliough  they  may  be  con- 
sulted on  particular  points. 
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Francis  Ogier  (who  signs  himself  in 
one  place  as  a  '*  native  of  Paris  '*)  was 
bom  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nottiing  is  known  of  him  except  through 
his  various  writings.  He  entered  the 
church  at  an  early  age  and  became 
**  pr^dicateur  du  roi."  He  manifested 
an  early  liking  for  letters,  and  began  his 
literary  career  with  an  attack  on  Ga- 
rasse's  Doctrine  enrieuee  ll9iS).  The 
argument  was  continued,  and  resulted  in 
Ogier's  Jngement  et  Ceneure  ot  the  Doc- 
trine. After  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
the  opponents  were  reconciled.  J.-L.  G. 
de  Bauac  took  part  in  the  quarrel  and 
sided  with  Ogier,  who  later  defended 
Babac  in  the  Apologie,  in  1697.  In 
16128  be  published  the  Preface  to  Jean  de 
Sch^landre's  play,  Tvr  et  Sidon,  orig- 
inally published  in  1608.  In  1648  Ogier 
went  to  Munster  and  was  present  at  the 
^ing  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
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writing  and  the  publishing  of  his  works. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1670. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Prifaee  to 
Sch^ndrc's  play,  Ogier's  works  con- 
sist of  poems,  sermons,  and  various 
criticisms  of  literature.  Ogier  was  not 
a  man  of  the  theater,  thouffh  his  inter- 
est in   the   drama  is   manifest  in  the 


Prifaee.  He  was,  indeed,  little  more 
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PREFACE  TO  TYRE  AND  SIDONi 
[Preface  au  L0cteur  (to)  Tyr  et  8idon\ 

(16^) 


.  .  .  Those  who  favor  the  ancient  poets 
will  find  something  to  criticise  In  our 
author's  invention,  and  those  who  follow 
the  moderns  wiU  find  some  little  fault 
with  his  style.  These  former,  who  are 
the  erudite,  for  whose  criticism  we  have 
the  highest  regard,  saj  that  our  tragi- 
comedy is '  not  composed  according  to 
the  rules  that  the  ancients  have  pre- 
scribed for  the  stage,  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  perform  nothing  but  events 
which  can  talce  place  in  the  course  of 
one  dav.  And  yet,  in  the  first  as  well 
as  in  the  second  part  of  our  play,  tliere 
are  found  things  wliich  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  a  single  day,  but  wlilch  re- 
quire an  interval  of  several  days  to  be 
put  into  execution. 

But  then,  too,  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  avoid  this  inconvenience  of  connect- 
ing in  a  few  hours  events  far  removed 
in  time,  have  fallen  into  two  errors  as 
important  as  those  that  they  wished  to 
avoid:  the  one,  in  the  fact  that,  fore- 
Seeing  very  well  that  a  variety  of  events 
is  necessarv  to  render  the  performance 
pleasing,  they  cause  a  number  of  inci- 
dents and  encounters  to  talce  place  in 
one  and  the  same  day,  which  probably 
cannot  have  happened  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time.  That  offends  the  judi- 
cious spectator  who  desires  a  real  or 
imaginary  interval  between  those  events, 
in  order  that  in  liis  mind  he  may  not 
discover  anything  too  unnatural  in*  them, 
and  that  it  may  not  seem  that  the  char- 
acters are  assigned  to  appear  at  a  given 
moment,  lilce  Dei  ex  Mcichind,  which 
were  also  used  very  often  out  of  season. 
This  fault  is  noticeable  in  nearly  all  the 
plays  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  in 
those  in  which  there  occurs  some  recoff^ 
nition  of  a  child  formerly  abandoned; 
for  directly,  in  order  to  strengthen  some 
conjecture  founded  on  age,  features,  or 
on  some  ring  or  other  clew,  the  person 
who  was  employed  to  lose  it,  the  shep- 
herd who  has  reared  it,  the  old  woman 
who  has   nursed   it,  etc.,  all  meet   and 

1  TransUted,  with  minor  omisfiions.  for  the 
first  tixne  In  EngUsb,  by  August  Odebreeht. — 
Ed. 


suddenly  appear  on  the  staffe,  as  If  bj 
magic,  although  it  is  probable  that  aU 
tliese  people  can  be  assembled  only  after 
the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  pains. 
All  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  ab- 
cients  are  full  of  examples  of  tliis  Icind. 

Sophocles  himself,  the  most  regular  of 
all,  in  his  (Edipus  Rex,  which  is  offered 
to  us  by  the  experts  as  the  model  of  a 
perfect  tragedy,  has  fallen  into  this 
error:  for,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Creon  has  returned  from  the  Delphian 
oracle,  when  great  *  difficulty  is  bein^ 
experienced  in  attemptinff  to  discover 
the  author  of  Lalus*  deau,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  have  sent  for  a  former 
servant  who  may  have  some  Information 
concerning  it,  and  who  is  to  arrive  forth- 
with, suddenly  the  poet  brings  upon  the 
scene  the  old  man  who  had  formerly 
carried  off  the  child  CEdipus,  and  wlio 
had  received  him  from  the  hands  of  this 
old  servant  whom  they  are  expecting. 
So  that  the  entire  affair  Is  revealed  in  a 
moment,  for  fear  that  the  action  of  the 
tragedy  may  exceed  in  length  the  time  of 
one  day.  Who  does  not  see  at  this  point 
that  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  old 
man  from  Corinth  has  been  prepared 
beforehand  and  is  too  farfetched,  and 
that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  man 
who  was  not  called  in  for  this  purpose, 
should  arrive  and  converse  with  OBdlpus 
just  in  the  short  interval  of  time  wfaldi 
elapses  since  Lalus'  old  servant  has  been 
sent  for?  Is  not  this  to  bring  these  two 
characters  together  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, and  to  discover  at  one  moment 
the  secret  of  the  death  of  tins  unfortu- 
nate prince? 

Because  of  this  consideration  for  put- 
ting off  nothing  to  an  imaginary  mor- 
row, it  happens,  too,  that  the  poets 
cause  certain  actions  to  follow  one  otlier 
immediately,  although  of  necessity  they 
require  an  appreciable  interval  between 
them  in  order  to  be  appropriately  car- 
ried out.  As  when  i^schylus  brings  fa 
Agamemnon  with  funeral  ceremony,  ac- 
companied by  a  long  train  of  mourners 
and  by  libations,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  has  just  been  Idlled.    Whereas 
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this  murder  must  have  thrown  the  entire 
TCfysl  house  and  the  whole  city  mto  dis- 
order,  when  the  bodr  is  to  be  concealed 
or  abandoned  by  the  murderers,  and 
when  the  whole  stage  should  be  filled 
with  violent  outbursts  of  compassion  and 
of  vengeance,  they  march  in  great 
solemnity  and  in  good  order  in  the 
funeral  procession  of  this  unhappy 
prince,  whose  blood  is  still  warm  and 
who,  so  to  spealc,  is  onjty  half  dead. 

The  second  disadvantage  that  the  an- 
cient poets  have  incurred  because  they 
wish  to  confine  the  events  of  a  tragedy 
within  one  day,  is  their  being  compelled 
continually  to  introduce  messengers  in 
order  to  relate  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred on  the  preceding  days,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  events  which  are  taking 
place  on  the  stage  at  the  moment.  So 
tiiat,  in  nearly  lUl  the  acts,  these  gen- 
tlemen entertain  the  audienCfe  with  a 
lengthy  enumeration  of  tiresome  in- 
trigues which  make  the  spectator  lose 
paUence,  however  well  disposed  he  may 
oe  to  listen.  Indeed  it  is  a  tedious 
thing,  that  one  and  the  same  person 
should  occupy  the  stage  all  the  time, 
and  it  is  more  suitable  for  a  good  inn 
than  becoming  to  an  excellent  tragedy 
to  see  messengers  continually  arriving 
there.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  those  tiresome  speakers 
who  relate  the  adventures  of  others,  and 
to  put  the  persons  tliemselves  into  ac- 
tion, leaving  these  long  narrations  to  the 
historians  or  to  those  who  have  taken 
charge  of  composing  the  plots  and  the 
subjects  of  the  plays  that  are  being  per- 
formed. What  difference  is  there,  pray, 
between  The  PeritauB  of  ^schylus  and  a 
simple  narrative  of  what  occurred  be- 
tween Xerxes  and  the  Greeks?  Is  there 
anything  so  dull  or  so  uninteresting? 
And  tlw  disgust  of  the  reader,  whence 
comes  it  if  not  from  the  fact  that  a 
messenger  plays  in  it  the  part  of  all  the 
characters,  and  that  the  poet  has  re- 
fused to  violate  that  law  that  we  are 
wroufffully  accused  of  having  violated? 
But  I  am  in  no  mood  to  criticize  further 
the  worlcs  of  a  poet  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  fight  valiantly  for  the  liberty  of 
h»  country,  during  those  famous  days 
of  Marathon,  of  Siuamis  and  of  Platsea. 
Let  us  leave  him  to  hold  forth  in  such  a 
way  as  may  please  him  concerning  the 


flight  of  the  Persians,  since  he  had  such 
a  good  share  in  their  defeat,  and  let  us 
pass  on. 

Poetry,  and  especiaUy  that  which  is 
written  for  the  theater,  is  composed  only 
for  pleasure  and  amusement,  and  this 
pleasure  can  arise  only  from  the  va- 
riety of  the  events  which  are  represented 
on  ihe  stage,  which  events,  not  being  able 
to  occur  easily  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
the  poets  have  l>een  constrained  to  aban- 
don gradually  the  practice  of  their 
predecessors  who  confined  themselves 
within  too  narrow  limits ;  and  this  change 
is  not  so  recent  that  we  have  no  exam- 
ples of  it  from  antiquity.  Whoever  will 
carefully  consider  the  AtUiaone  of 
Sophocles  will  find  that  a  ni^t  inter- 
venes between  the  first  and  the  second 
burial  of  Polynices;  otherwise,  how 
could  Antigone  have  deceived  the  guards 
of  the  body  of  this  unfortunate  prince 
the  first  time,  and  avoid  being  seen  by 
so  many  people,  except  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night?  For  on  the  second  occa- 
sion she  comes  to  the  body  aided  by  a 
heavy  rain  which  causes  all  the  guards 
to  retire,  while  she,  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  buries  her  brother  and  pays  her 
last  respects  to  him.  Whence  it  hap- 
pens that  the  tragedy  of  Antigone  repre^ 
sents  the  events  of  two  days  at  least; 
since  tlie  pretended  crime  of  that  princess 
presupposes  Creon's  law  which  is  pro- 
claimed publicly  and  in  broad  daylight, 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
elders  of  Thebes.  Here  then  Is  the  order 
of  this  tragedy:  the  law  or  the  inter- 
diction of  Creon,  made  and  proclaimed 
during  the  day;  the  first  burial  of  Poly- 
nices, that  I  maintain  took  place  at 
night;  the  second  during  a  great  storm 
in  broad  daylight;  that  is  the  second 
day. 

But  we  have  a  much  more  famous  ex- 
ample of  a  comedy  by  Menander  (for 
our  critics  demand  that  we  observe  the 
same  rule  In  comedies  as  in  tragedies  in 
relation  to  the  difficulty  that  we  are 
considering)  entitled  'EavToyrifiopv/xivos, 
translated  by  Terence,  in  which,  without 
any  doubt,  the  poet  includes  the  events 
of  two  days,  and  introduces  the  actors 
who  bear  witness  to  the  fact  in  very 
plain  terms.  In  act  one,  scene  two, 
Chremes  warns  his  son  not  to  stray  too 
far  from  the  house,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  it  is  already  very  late.  In  act  two, 
scene  four,  Clitipho  and  his  band  enter 
the  house  to  sup  with  the  old  man,  and 
the  night  is  spent  there  in  pleasant  oc- 
cupations. The  next  day  Chremes  rises 
early  to  inform  Menedemus  of  the  re- 
turn of  his  son,  and  he  goes  out  of  the 
house  rubbing  his  eyes  and  uttering 
these  words;  Lue09  cit  hoc  iam,  etc^  the 
day  i$  beginning  to  dawn,  etc.  For  if 
there  is  any  one  bold  enough  to  say  that 
Menander  and  Terence  have  erred  in 
this  passage,  and  that  they  have  forgot- 
ten Uiemsdves  in  respect  to  the  propri- 
eties that  must  be  preserved  in  the  the- 
ater, let  him  beware  lest  he  offend  as 
well  the  leading  men  among  the  Romans, 
Scipio  and  Laehus,  whom  Cornelius  Nepos 
considers  to  be  the  real  authors  of  this 
comedy,  rather  than  Terence. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  by  this,  that  the 
Ancients  and  the  most  excellent  masters 
of  the  profession  have  not  always  ob- 
served that  rule  which  our  critics  de- 
sire to  make  us  so  religiously  preserve  at 
the  present  time.  For  if,  however,  they 
have  nearly  always  observed  it,  it  is  not 
because  they  believed  themselves  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  do*  so  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  spe«!tator's  imagination,  to 
which  they  had  done  just  as  much  vio- 
lence in  the  two  ways  that  I  have  pointed 
out,  but  it  was  their  custom  to  dare  to 
deviate  only  very  slightly  from  the  path 
that  had  been  marked  out  for  them  by 
their  predecessors.  Which  appears  in 
the  fact  that  the  least  innovations  in  the 
theater  are  cited  by  the  ancients  as  very 
important  and  very  remarkable  changes 
in  the  state.  Sophocles  invented  the 
buskin  and  added  three  actors  to  the 
choruses  that  before  his  time  consisted 
only  of  twelve.  This  change  is  of  very 
little  importemce  and  concerns  only  the 
stature  of  the  actor  and  the  sice  of  the 
choruses,  which  are  always  unpleasant  of 
whatever  size  or  quality  they  appear. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  two 
reasons  why  the  ancient  writers  of 
tragedy  have  not  dared  to  deviate,  un- 
less it  be  very  little  and  by  degrees, 
from  their  ftrst  models.  The  first  is 
that  their  tragedies  formed  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods  and  of  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  in  which,  innovations 
being  always  offensive  and  changes  hard 
IVL  i^ppredate,  unless  they  take  place  of 


their  own  accord  and,  as  it  were,  imper- 
ceptibly, it  happened  that  the  poets 
dared  undertake  nothing  that  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  usual  custom.    And 

Serhaps  that  is  also  the  reason  why,  al- 
lough  they  represent  atrocious  deeds, 
accompanied  and  followed  by  murders 
and  other  kinds  of  cruelty,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  never  shed  blood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  audience,  and  all  those  bloody 
executions  are  understood  to  take  place 
behind  the  scenes,  and  that,  for  fear  that 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  may  be 
desecrated  by  the  sight  of  some  homi- 
cide; for,  if  one  consider  well,  the  Ajax 
of  Sophocles  does  not  kill  himself  on 
the  staffe,  but  in  a  neighboring  thicket, 
from  which  his  voice  and  his  last  sif^ 
can  be  easily  heard. 

The  second  reason  why  ancient  trage- 
dies are  nearly  all  alike  and  arc,  nearly 
all  of  them,  full  of  choruses  and  of  mes- 
sengers, arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
poets,  wishinff  to  carry  off  the  prise 
destined  to  the  one  who  composed  the 
best  work,  forced  themselves  to  write 
according  to  the  desire  and  taste  of  the 
people  and  of  the  judges,  who,  witliout 
doubt,  would  have  refused  to  admit 
among  the  number  of  contestants  any 
one  who  had  not  followed  the  rules  of 
composition  observed  before  his  time  on 
such  occasions.  The  subject  matter  it- 
self, on  which  the  poets  were  to  work 
that  year,  was  prescribed  and  suggested. 
From  which  it  can  be  seen  that  nearly 
all  ancient  tragedies  have  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  same  plots  are  treated 
by  iSschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
tragic  authors  of  whom  alone  a  few  com- 
plete works  have  come  down  to  us. 
From  this  it  has  also  happened  that  these 
subjects  and  plots  have  been  taken  from 
a  small  number  of  Greek  tales  or  stories 
well  known  to  the  people,  who  would 
not  have  been  contented  to  being  enter- 
tained by  other  exhibitions  than  those 
based  upon  events  that  had  occurred  at 
Thebes  and  at  Troy.  Add  to  this  that 
the  Athenians  who  had  received  the 
tragedies  of  iSschylus  with  extraordinary 
applause,  desired  as  a  special  favor  that 
they  mi^^t  still  be  performed  in  public 
after  the  death  of  their  author.  A  fact 
which  gave  them  such  a  reputation  that 
the  tragic  poets  who  followed  concluded 
that  they  mu^t.npt  deviate  from  a  modet, 
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that  was  held  in  such  high  repute,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conform  to  pub- 
lic opinion  since  It  was  that  of  the 
master. 

Since  then,  the  Latins,  wlio  had  sub- 
mitted tliemselves  to  tlie  inventions  of  tlie 
Greelis,  as  holding  tlie  arts  and  tlie  sci- 
ences from  them,  did  not  dare  to  dis- 
turb the  limits  that  had  been  prescribed, 
for  them,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
For  the  Romans,  wlio  had  imitated  the 
Greeks  in  other  kinds  of  poetry,  and  who 
had  even  competed  with  them  for  tlie 
prise  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  confined 
themselves,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  mere 
translation  of  their  tragedies,  and  they 
have  treated  no  subject  which  had  not 
been  exhibited  several  times  on  the  stages 
of  Greece. 

I  will  not  mention  Acdus,  Naevius, 
Pacuvius,  and  a  few  others,  of  whose 
works  we  possess  many  fragments  classed 
by  the  grammarians  under  the  title  of 
Greek  tales;  the  only  Latin  tragedies 
which  were  composed  in  a  better  age, 
and  that  remain  to  us,  are  nearly  all 
Greek,  as  well  in  subject  matter  as  in 
form,  except  the  Thebaid,  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  introduce  any  choruses, 
and  the  Octavia,  because  its  subject  is  a 
Toman  story;  but  the  latter  is  the  work 
of  an  amateur,  if  we  are  to  believe  Justus 
Lipsius,  and  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

After  the  Latins,  the  drama,  as  well 
as  the  other  forms  of  more  polite  litera- 
ture having  been  abandoned,  barbarism 
succeeded  this  long  interreg^ium  of  the 
humanities,  that  resumed  their  authority 
only  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers. 
In  this  restoration,  however,  several  er- 
rors were  committed,  but  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  that  in  this  place, 
and  I  cannot  undertake  it  without  mak- 
ing a  volume  out  of  a  preface,  and  sav- 
ing many  good  things  that  are  not  to  the 
point  Only,  I  should  wish  that  Francis 
Bacon,  the  public  critic  of  human  knowl- 
edge, had  made  some  mention  of  it, in  his, 
books,  for  it  seems  th^t  his..  subjecV 
obliged  him  to  do  so,. 

I  confine  myself  here,  to  poetry  aloi^^ 
and  say  .that;  the.  too  intense  eagerness 
of  wishing  to  imitate  the  ancients  has 
caused  our  best  poets  to  fail  to  attain 
either  the   reputation  or  the  excelleqce 


of  the  ancients.  They  did  not  consider 
that  the  taste  of  nations  is  di£ferent,  as 
well  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  mind 
as  in  those  of  the  body,  and  that,  just 
as  the  Moors,  and  without  going  so  far, 
the  Spaniards,  imagine  and  prefer  a  type 
of  beauty  quite  different  from  that  which 
we  prize  in  France,  and  just  as  they 
desire  their  sweethearts  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent figure,  and  features  other  than 
those  that  we  desire  to  see  in  ours,  to 
such  a  degree  that  there  are  some  men 
who  will  form  an  idea  of  their  lieauty 
from  the  same  features  that  we  should 
consider  homely,  just  so,  it  must  not  be 
doubted  that  uie  minds  of  nations  have 
preferences  auite  different  fr9m  one  an- 
other, and  altogether  dissimilar  feelings 
for  the  beauty  of  intellectual  things, 
such  as  poetry;  but  philosophy,  never- 
theless, has  no  part  in  this  matter:  for 
it  expects,  to  be  sure,  that  the  minds  of 
all  men,  under  whatever  sky  they  may 
be  born,  shall  agree  in  one  and  the  same 
opinion  concerning  the  things  net'essary 
for  the  sovereign  good,  and  it  strives  as 
far  as  possible  to  unite  them  in  the  search 
after  truth,  because  there  can  be  but 
one  truth;  but  as  for  matters  that  are 
merely  amusing  and  unimportant,  such 
as  this  of  which  we  are  spealdng,  it 
allows  our  opinions  to  take  whatever 
direction  they  please,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  over  this  matter. 

This  truth  granted,  it  opens  a  gentle 
and  pleasinff  way  to  settle  the  quarrels 
that  arise  daily  between  those  who  at- 
tack and  those  who  defend  the  works  of 
the  ancient  poets;  for,  as  1  cannot  re- 
frain from  censuring  two  or  three  scrib- 
blers who  call  Pindar  stupid  and  e.\trava- 
gant.  Homer  a  dreamer,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
those  who  have  imitated  them  in  these 
latter  days,  so  too,  I  think  it  remarkable 
that  they  should  be  proposed  to  us  as 
perfect  models,  from  which  we  are  not 
permitted  to  deviate  ever  so  little.  To 
this  we  must  reply,  that  the  Greeks 
worked  for  Greece,  and ,  were  successful  j.* 
in.tbe  jv5igpacnt  of  the  cultured  people' 
of  their  day,  and  that  we  shall  imitate 
tbem  much  better  if  we.  grant  something 
to  the ,  genius  of,  our  own  country  and 
to  the  preferences  of  our  own  language, 
than  if  we  compel  ourselves  to  follow 
step  by  step  their  plan  and  their  style 
as  8^  few  of  our  writers  have  done.    Here 
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it  is  that  the  judgment  must  be  brou^t 
into  play  as  in  everything  else,  choosmg 
from  the  ancients  that  which  can  adapt 
itself  to  our  own  times  and  to  the  tem- 
perament of  our  nation,  without,  how- 
ever, finding  fault  with  the  worics  that, 
during  so  many  centuries,  have  met  with 
public  approval.  They  were  considered 
in  their  day  from  a  point  of  view  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  present  time, 
and  people  perceived  a  certain  charm 
in  them  which  is  concealed  from  us  and 
to  discover  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  l)reathed  the  air  of  Attica  at 
birth  and  to  have  been  reared  In  the 
midst  of  those  excellent  men  of  ancient 
Greece. 

Surely,  Just  as  our  stomachs  refuse 
some  meats  and  fruits  which  are  con- 
sidered delicacies  in  foreign  countries, 
in  the  same  maimer  our  minds  fail  to 
enjoy  a  certain  passage  or  a  certain  com- 
position by  a  Greek  or  by  a  Latin  which, 
in  former  times,  has  been  held  in  high 
admiration.  The  Athenians  must  cer- 
tainly have  found  other  beauties  in  the 
verses  of  Pindar  than  those  which  our 
minds  of  the  present  day  discover  in 
them,  since  they  rewarded  a  single  word 
with  which  this  poet  favored  their  city, 
more  generously  than  would  the  princes 
of  to-day  recompense  an  Iliad  composed 
in  their  honor. 

We  must  not  then  l>e  so  infatuated 
with  the  theories  that  the  ancients  have 
held,  nor  with  the  art  which  they  have 
set  up,  allowing  ourselves  to  be  led  like 
the  blind;  but  we  must  examine  and  con- 
sider these  theories  themselves  by  the 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  the 
persons  for  whom  they  were  composed, 
adding  to  them  and  taking  away  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  our  use,  a  method  that 
Aristotle  would  have  sanctioned:  for 
this  philosopher,  who  demands  that  su- 
preme reason  be  obeyed  on  all  occasions, 
and  who  concedes  nothing  to  popular 
opinion,  does  not  refrain  from  admitting 
at  this  point  that  poets  should  grant 
something  to  the  convenience  of  the 
actors,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  acting, 
and  should  make  many  allowances  for 
the  stupidity  and  the  mood  of  the  spec- 
tators. Surely  he  would  have  conceded 
much  more  to  the  preference  and  to  the 
judgment  of  a  whole  nation,  and  if  he 
had  laid  down  rules  for  a  play  which 


^as  to  have  l)een  performed  before  a 
people  as  impatient  and  fond  of  change 
ana  novelty  as  we  are,  he  would  have 
been  very  careful  not  to  weary  us  with 
those  narrations  of  the  messengers,  so 
frequent  and  so  tiresome,  nor  would  he 
have  made  a  chorus  recite  almost  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lines  at  a  stretch,  as  does 
Euripides  in  his  Ipkigenia  in  AuUb. 

Hence,  the  ancients  themselves,  recog^ 
nizing  the  faults  of  their  drama,  and  that 
the  little  varietj'  observed  in  their  plays 
depressed  the  spectators,  were  compelled 
to  introduce  satyrs  as  a  form  of  inter- 
lude, which,  by  virtue  of  an  unrestrained 
license  to  slander  and  abuse  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  held  the  attention  of 
the  people,  who  delight  ordinarily  to  hear 
ill  spoken  of  others. 

This  plan  of  ordering  and  arranging, 
which  they  used,  is  our  reason  for  not 
hesitating  to  justify  the  invention  of 
tragi-comedies,  introduced  by  the  Ital- 
ians, in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much 
more  reasonable,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  conversation,  to  mingle  grave  mat- 
ters with  the  least  serious,  and  to  bring 
them  together  in  a  single  plot  for  a 
play  or  for  a  story,  than  to  mingle  ex- 
traneously  satyrs  with  tragedies  that 
have  no  connection  with  one  another, 
and  that  confuse  and  disturb  the  sight 
and  the  understanding  of  the  audience; 
for,  to  say  that  It  is  improper  to  show 
in  a  single  play  the  same  persons  speak- 
ing now  of  serious,  important,  and  tragic 
matters,  and  immediately  after  of  com- 
monplace, vain,  and  humorous  things*  is 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
human  life,  whose  days  and  hours  are 
very  often  interrupted  by  laughter  and 
by  tears,  by  joy  and  by  sorrow,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  filled  with  happiness  or 
troubled  by  misfortune.  Some  one  of 
the  gods  endeavored  formerly  to  mingle 
joy  with  sorrow  in  order  to  make  of 
them  a  single  compound;  he  was  unable 
to  accomplish  this,  but  then  he  joined 
them  behind  one  another.  That  is  why 
they  ordinarily  follow  so  closely  after  one 
another,  and  nature  herself  has  shown 
us  that  there  is  scarcely  any  difference 
between  them,  since  artists  note  that  the 
movements  of  muscles  and  nerves  that 
give  an  expression  of  laughter  to  the 
countenance,  are  the  same  &)at  serve  to 
make  us  weep  and  to  assume  the  expres- 
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sion  of  sorrow  by  which  we  manifest  ex- 
treme grief.  And  tlien,  after  all,  those 
who  demand  no  variation  or  change  in 
the  inventions  of  tlie  ancients,  are  argu- 
ing iiere  merely  about  the  word  and  not 
atout  the  thin^  itself:  for,  what  la  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides  but  a  tragi-<:omed7 
fuU  of  jests  and  wine,  of  satyrs  and 
SUenus,  on  the  one  hand;  of  blood  and 

Xand    baffled    Polyphemus    on    the 
p? 
Tlie  question,  tlien,  is  an  old  one,  al- 
though it  goes  by  a  new  name;  it  merely 
remains  to  treat  it  as  is  fitting,  to  make 
each  diaracter  speak  in  a  manner  that 


is  becoming  to  the  subject,  and  to  know 
how  to  step  down  appropriately  from 
the  cothurnus  of  tragedy  (for  it  is  per- 
missible in  this  discussion  to  make  use 
of  these  terms)  to  the  slipper  of  ccHnedy, 
as  our  author  has  done. 

Everybody  knows  how  different  should 
be  the  style  that  is  used  in  such  different 
matters:  the  one  lofty,  elevated,  superb; 
the  other,  mediocre  and  less  serious, 
lliat  is  why  Pliny  the  Younger  rather 
humorously  niclmamed  two  of  his  coun- 
try homes  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  because 
one  was  situated  on  a  mountain,  and  the 
other  below  on  the  searshore.  •  .  . 
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Jean  Cbapelain,  the  son  of  a  notary 
and  an  ambitious  mother,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1595.  From  the  first,  Jean  was 
destined  by  his  parents  for  a  literary 
career.  He  studied  early  imder  the 
famous  Nicolas  Bourbon.  As  a  young 
man,  his  knowledge  and  his  ability  as  a 
conversationalist,  afforded  him  a  place  in 
many  of  the  Uterary  salons  of  the  day. 
His  Preface  to  the  Adone  of  Marinl  in- 
creased his  already  growing  reputation. 
He  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
Prfeieux,  and  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Rambouillet.  Among  his 
friends  and  admirers  were  Balzac,  Mal- 
herbe,  Comeille,  Richelieu,  while  the  Due 
de  Longueville  pensioned  him'  in  order 
that  he  mi^t  devote  all  his  time  to  writ- 
ing. The  work  upon  which  he  most 
prided  himself  was  the  famous  La 
Pueelle,  upon  which  he  worked  for 
twenty-five  years.  Tlie  first  twelve 
cantos  were  published  in  1656,  and 
proved  a  disastrous  failure.  The  criti- 
cisms and  attacks  on  the  poem  did  much 
to  destroy  Chapelain's  reputation  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  time,  though  he  was 
still  considered  an  important  critic.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1674. 

Ever  since  Boileau's  venomous  at- 
tacks, Chapelain  luis  presented  a  rather 
ridiculous  figure  in  French  literature. 
But  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  im- 
portance—  and  even  paved  the  way  for 
mudi  of   Boileau's  own  work, —  is  un- 


doubted. His  work  in  connection  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Aca<Umie  fran- 
gaiie,  his  formulation  of  various  critical 
dogmas,  and  the  r61e  he  played  in  tiie 
Cid  Controversy,  entitle  him  to  a  position 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  seventeenth 
century  French  critlcisuL 

The  Cid  Controversy  1 

The  enormous  success  of  Comellie's 
Le  Cid,  first  produced  in  1636,  occasioned 
considerable  Jealousy  among  the  so- 
called  ''arbiters  of  taste.**  ueorges  de 
Scud^ry,  a  rival  of  the  author's,  pub- 
lished early  in  1637  his  Obeervatione  eur 
le  Cid,  in  which  he  set  out  to  prove  that 
the  subject  of  the  play  was  worthless, 
that  it  violated  the  chief  rules  of  the 
drama,  that  the  handling  of  the  subject 
was  not  good,  that  it  contained  many  bad 
lines,  and  that  its  chief  beauties  were 
stolen.  CorneiUe  answered  this  on- 
slaught in  his  Lettre  apolog4tique,  which 
was  rather  a  counter-attack  in  Scud^ry's 
manner,  than  a  dignified  response.  Sev- 
eral others  took  up  the  quarrel,  some 
championing  CorneiUe  and  some  his  op- 
ponent. Of  lesser  importance  were  the 
Defense  du  Cid,  considered  by  some  to 
have  been  written  by  Faret;  Le  BouhaU 
du  Cid,  possibly  from  the  hand  of  Sir- 

1  For  »  history  of  the  Quarrel  and  re-print 
of  the  principal  pamphlets,  see  Armand  GastA, 
La  QfiereUe  du  Oid  (Paris,  1898). 
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mond;  then  Scud^ry's  own  La  PreuP0 
des  p<u$ag€8  cdUguez  dans  le$  Ob»erva-- 
turns  9ur  U  Cid,  and  Sorel's  (?)  L# 
Juffement  du  Cid.  Of  considerable  in- 
terest is  the  anonymous  Diseovrs  d 
Cliton  —  which  has  been  attributed  in 
turn  to  the  Comte  de  Belin,  Ciaveret, 
and  Mairet  —  containing  the  Traiei4  de 
la  disposition  du  Pohme  Dramatiqus,  et 
ds  la  frUendus  Bkgle  de  vingt-quatre 
hsures,  Mairet's  Epistre  familUrs  tM 
Sieur  CorneilU  sur  la  Tragi-com4dis  du 
Cid  was  answered  by  Corneille,  or  a 
friend  of  his,  in  the  Adifsrtissement  au 
Besangonnois  Mairet.  Tlien  came  the 
famous  Les  Sentimens  de  l'Acad4mie 
franqaise  sur  la  Tragi-com4die  du  Cid, 
published  at  the  end  of  the  year  1637. 
Among  the  many  comments  on  this  docu- 
ment the  most  interesting  are  letters  of 
Balzac  to  Scud^ry  (1638)»  Scud^ry's 
reply,  and  Scud^ry's  Lettre  de  Monsieur 
de  ScudM  d  Messieurs  de  VAcadhnie 
franqaise;  and,  finally,  Chapelain's 
twenty-six  Letttres  (re-printed  in  the 
Thamizey  de  Larroque  edition,  cited  be- 
low) written  in  1637,  all  touching  upon 
the  Quarrel. 

After  Comeille's  first  reply  to  Scud^ry, 
the  latter  suggested  referring  the  matter 
to  the  recently-founded  Academy,  and 
Comeille  at  least  made  no  protest  The 
Academy  accepted  the  task,  and  Chape- 
lain  wrote  out  a  first  draft  of  what  was 
afterwards  to  become  the  Sentvmens. 
The  committee  appointed  to  collaborate 
with  Chapelain  seems  to  have  done  noth- 
ing, and  Chapelain  presented  his  draft  to 
Richelieu,  to  whose  advantage  it  was  to 
bring  discredit  upon  .  Comeille's  play. 
The  Cardinal  was  pleased  with  the  work 

I  in  general,  but  suggested  changes  and 
asked  Chapelain  to  make  it  more  **  worthy 

'of  the  Academy.**  For  some  time  the 
Academy  deliberated  and  finally  passed 
the  MS,  which  was  sent  to  press;  but 
Richelieu,  finding  it  too  "flowery," 
stopped  the  printing,  revised  certain  sec- 
tions, and  at  last  allowed  the  whole  to 
be  published  in  December,  1637. 

That  the  Sentimens  is  essentially  the 
"work  of  Chapelain  seems  sure;  he  was 
a  man  of  integrity,  and  he  himself  de- 
clares that  the  *' whole  idea"  and  "all 
the  reasoning"  are  his.  Possibly  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  Chapelain*s 
"absolute  deference"  and  ** blind  obedi- 


ence" to  the  CardinaPs  wishes;  Hichelieu 
undoubtedly  saw  in  Comeille  a  dangerous 
rival,  and  not  only  requested  but  com- 
manded that  the  Academy  bring  an  ad- 
verse criticism  against  Le  Cid.  Still, 
Chapelains  conscience  forced  him  to  ac- 
knowledffe  the  many  beauties  of  tiie  "ir- 
regular *'  play. 

In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  Lettres, 
prefaces,  dissertations,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous work,  he  went  far  to  e$tal)lish 
that  set  of  absolute  rules  which  guided,^— 
and  cramped  —  the  French  drama  and 
literature  for  many  years.  In  the  words 
of  JLanson,  Chapelain  "practically 
founded  dogmatic  criticism.**  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Good-Sense  and  Reason, 
the  corner-stones  of  Neo-classicism. 

On  the  drama: 

The  Lettres  belong  to  two  different  pe- 
riods, and  are  full  of  literary  discus- 
sions, criticism,  and  ideas.  The  ftr^t 
group  includes  the  correspondence  with 
Balzac,  and  belongs  to  the  years 
1632-40.  The  second^  written  to  many 
European  scholars,  including  Gro- 
novius,  Huet,  Heinsius,  and  Vossius, 
belong  to  the  period  1659-73.  The 
principal  edition  is  the  selection  of 
Lettres,  2  vols,  (edited  by  Ph.  Ta- 
mizey  de  Larroque,  Paris,  1880-83). 
Selections  from  the  Lettres  and  miscel- 
laneous material  are  found  in  Camu- 
sat*s  Milanges  de  Litt4rature,  tirez  des 
Lettres  tnanuscrites  de  M,  Chapelain 
(Paris,  17^6).  The  last  section  of  this 
book,  on  the  men  of  letters  of  the  day, 
is  re-printed  in  Coilas*  Chapelain,  cited 
below. 

A  great  many  letters  and  other  MSS.  of 
Chapelain  have  never  been  printed. 
There  are  three  of  interest,  however, 
re-printed  in  the  appendix  of  Charles 
Arnaud's  Les  Theories  dramatiques  au 
XVII'  sikcle  (Paris,  1887).  The  first 
of  these,  Trois  Dissertations  inidites  de 
Chapelain,  is  a  DSmonst ration  de  la 
R^gle  des  Vingt-quatre  heures  et 
R/'ftitation  des  Objections,  dated 
1630;  the  second,  a  Sommaire  d^uns 
Po^tiqve  dramatique;  and  the  third 
(undated,  like  the  preceding)  a 
Variante  du  Sommaire  prMdeni, 
This  last  is  translated  In  the  present 
volume. 
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Editions: 

L»09  SefUnnnu  d0  fAeadhnU  fran^<n90 
iur  la  Tragh<omMi€  du  Cid  wa£  first 
published  in  1637,  though  Uie  title-page 
bears  the  date  of  1638.  it  was  re- 
printed in  1678,  probably  in  1693,  and 
in  1701;  al&o  in  tiie  Marty-Laveaux 
edition  of  L€9  (Euvr0$  J#  i^t^rra  Cor^ 
n0Ule,  vol.  U  (Paris,  186:?),  in  Gast^'s 
La  QuerelU  du  Cid  (Paris,  1898),  hi 
Georges  Colias'  J^an  dhapelain  (Paris, 
1911),  and  in  Colbert  Searles'  L09  801^ 
timenU  de  L'Acadhnie  francais0  #tir 
la  Trag\r-com4di§  du  Cid  (Univ.  of 
Mmnesota,  Minneapolis,  1916).  This 
edition  contains  in  parallel  columns 
Chapelain*s  original  MS.,  tiie  correc- 
tions, and  the  printed  irersion. 

On  Cliapelain  and  his  worlss: 

Introductions  to  the  Thamizey  de  Lai^ 

roque,  Camusat,  and  Searles  editions 

al}ove  cite<L 
Georges  Coilas,  Jea»  ChaMMn  (Paris, 

1911). 
Pierre  Brun,  J^an  Chapelain  (in  Bevu0 

d^hi9toir0  Utt&raire  d#  la  France,  Paris, 

19W). 
Alois    MUlilan,  Jean   Chapelam   aU   Ut- 

Urarischer  Kritiker  (Leipzig,  1884). 


BiografhU    unioersells,    voL    7    (Paris, 

1844). 
La  Orands  EncyelopMie,  voL  10  (Paris). 
Nouvelle    Biographie    g&n^€Ue,    vol.    9 

(Paris,  1854). 
Senais,  SegraiHana,  9  vols.  (Paris,  1731; 

Amsterdam,  17^). 
J.-E.  Fidao-J  ustiniani,  I/Eeprit  elasiique 

0t  la  PrMoHU  au  XV W  eUcle  (Paris, 

1914). 
Adrien  BaiUet,  Jugement  de§  eaoante,  8 

vols.  (Paris,  1792-30). 
Goujet,  BibliotMque  frangoise,  18  vols. 

(Paris,  1701-26.    See  voL  17). 
F.  Guizot,  ComeilU  ei  son  Temps,  trans- 
lated as  Comeille  and  hie  Timet,  New 

Yoric,  1871  (chap,  on  Chapelain), 
Abb£  Fabre,  Lee  Ennemie  de  Chapelain 

(Paris,  1888). 
E.   Hunger,  Der  Cidetreit  in  ehronolo- 

gieehen  Ordmmg  (Leipzig,  1891). 
Ren^  Kerviter,  La  Bretagne  d  FAcademie 

frangaiee    au    XVII*    eiiele     (Paris, 

1879). 
Charles     Amaud,     Lee     Thiariee     dra- 

matiquee  an  XV W  ei^cle.    Etude  eur 

la  vie  et  lee  CBuvree  de  VAbhi  d'Aubig- 

nae  (Paris,  1887). 
H.    Moulin,    Chapelain,    Huet,    M4nage 

(Caen,  188:?). 
A.  Bourgoin,  Lee  MaHtree  de  la  critique 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY  ON  THE  TRAGI-COMEDY 

"  THE  CID  "  2 

{Lee  Sentimene  de  I'AeadSmie  franqoiee  eur  la  Tragi-com4die  du  Cid) 

(1637) 


.  .  .  Nature  and  Truth  have  put  a  cer- 
tain value  to  things,  which  cannot  be  al- 
tered by  that  wiSch  chance  or  opinion 
set  up;  to  attempt  to  Judge  them  by 
what  tiiey  seem,  and  not  what  they  are, 
is  to  condemn  oneself  at  the  outset.  It 
is  true  enough  that  the  great  Masters  are 
not  themselves  in  very  close  agreement 
on  this  point.  Some,  too  much  inclined, 
it  seems,  toward  pleasure,  bold  that  de- 
llgtit  is  the  true  purpose  of  dramatic 
poetry;  others,  more  sparing  of  men's 
time  and  holding  it  too  dear  to  be  given 
over  to  amusements  which  yield  only 
pleasure  and  no  profit,  maintain  that  its 

2  Hen  translated  for  the  ihrit  tixne,  by  the 
editor. —  Ed. 


real  end  is  to  instruct.  Though  each 
expresses  himself  in  such  different  terms, 
it  will  on  closer  examination  be  seen 
that  both  are  in  agreement;  and  if  we 
judge  them  with  wnat  favor  we  should, 
we  shall  see  that  those  who  claim  pleas- 
ure as  the  sole  end  are  too  reasonable  to 
exclude  anything  that  is  not  conformable 
to  reason.  We  must  believe  —  if  we 
would  do  them  justice  —  that  by  pleas- 
ure they  mean  the  pleasure  which  is  not 
the  enemy  but  the  instrument  of  virtue, 
and  which  purges  men,  insensibly  and 
without  disgust,  of  their  vicious  prac- 
tices, and  which  is  useful  because  it  is 
good,  and  which  can  never  leave  regret 
hi  the  mind  for  having  surprised  it,  npr 
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in  the\;50ul  for  having  corrupted  it.    And 
so  thejr  only  seem  to  disagree  witli  the 

i)otliers,'for  it  is  true  that  if  tlie  pleasure 
|\they  demand  be  not  profit  itself,  it  is 
fit  least  the  source  whence  of  necessity 
IJL  flows;  and  that  wlierever  there  is  pleas- 
ure there  is  profit,  and  tliat  both  are  pro- 
duced from  ttie  same  sources. 

Hence,  they  are  at  one,  and  we  agree 
with  them  botli,  and  we  can  all  of  us  to- 
getiier  say  that  a  play  is  good  when  it 
produces  a  feeling  of  reasonable  content. 
But,  as  in  music  and  painting,  we  should 
not  consider  every  concert  and  every  pic- 
ture good  if  it  please  the  people  but 
fail  in  tlie  observance  of  the  rules  of 
their  respective  arts,  and  if  Uie  experts, 
who  are  the  sole  judges,  did  not  by  their 
approval  confirm  that  of  the  multitude. 
Hence  we  must  not  say  with  the  crowd 
that  a  poem  is  good  merely  because  it 
pleases,  uniess  the  learned  and  the  ex- 
pert are  also  pleased.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible timt  there  can  be  pleasure  con- 
trary to  reason,  unless  it  be  to  a  de- 
praved taste  —  as,  for  instance,,  a  liking 
for  the  bitter  and  the  acid.  We  are  not 
liere  concerned  with  satisfying  the  liber- 
tine and  the  vicious  man,  who  only  laughs 
at  adulteries  and  incests,  and  who  does 
not  object  to  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  provided  lie  is  amused.  Nor 
luive  we  to  do  with  pleasing  those  who 
are  ignorant  and  untutored,  who  would 
be  no  more  moved  at  seeing' the  suffer- 
ings of  Penelope  than  of  Clytemnestra. 
Evil  examples  are  contagious,  even  in  the 
theater;  the  representations  even  of 
feigned  acts  produce  only  too  many  real 
crimes;  and  there  is  great  danger  in  di- 
verting the  people  with  pleasures  which 
may  some  day  result  in  public  catas- 
:  trophes.  We  must  be  careful  to  guard 
their  eyes  and  ears  against  things  of 
wliich  they  should  not  know,  and  keep 
them  from  learning  of  cruelty  or  perfidy, 
unless  at  the  same  time  examples  are  ac- 
companied with  the  just  retribution,  so 
that  they  may  take  home  with  tliem  after 
the  performance  at  least  some  fear  mixed 
with  their  pleasure.  But,  for  that  mat- 
Iter,  it  is  impossible  to  please  any  one 
I  with  disorder  and  confusion,  and  if  It 
I  happens  that  irregular  plays  sometimes 
bplease,  it  Is  only  by  reason  of  what  is 
tegular  in  them,  because  of  certain  un- 
questioned   and    extraordinary    beauties 


Kwliich  transport  the  soul  so  far  that  for 
la  long  time  after.  It  is  incapable  of  de- 
tecting the  deformities  wiiich  accompany 
them,  and  which  serve,  imperceptibly,  to 
briiiff  out  the  faults,  whUe  the  under- 
standing is  yet  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  good.  And  on  the  other  hand.  If 
certain  regularly-constructed  plays  give 
little  pleasure,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  this  is  the  fault  of  tlie  rules,  but  of 
the  author,  whose  sterile  wit  was  unable 
to  exercize  his  art  upon  sufficently  rich 
material.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now,  the  natural,  ratlier  than  the 
true  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  tiie  prov- 
ince ot  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  which, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  auditor  or  tlie  spectator,  the 
epic  or  dramatic  poet  can  the  more  surely 
encompass  by  making  use  of  the  natural, 
or  verisimilar,  rather  than  what  is  simply 
true,  or  matter  of  fact,  because  it  con- 
vinces men  the  more  easily  as  it  finds  no 
resistance  in  them,  which  it  would  if  the 
poet  adhered  to  mere  facts,  and  which 
might  well  be  so  stranse  and  incredible 
that  they  would  think  them  false  and  re- 
fuse to  be  persuaded  of  them.  But  since 
everal  things  are  required  to  make  a 
tory  natural  —  that  is,  observation  of 
e,  of  place,  of  the  condition,  age,  man- 
ers  and  customs,  and  passions, —  the 
rincipal  point  of  all  is  tliat  each  person- 
ge  must  behave  according  to  his  charac- 
ter as  set  forth  early  in  the  poem.  For 
instance,  an  evil  man  must  not  do  good 
deeds.  And  the  reason  why  this  exact  ob- 
servation is  required  is  that  there  is  no 
lother  wa^  of  producing  the  Marvelous, 
{which  dehghts  tne  mind  with  astonishment 
find  pleasure,  and  is  tiie  perfect  means 
^adopted  by  poetry  to  arrive  ft  the  end 
of  profit  It  is  indeed  a  great  under- 
taking to  try  to  create  the  rare  effect 
of' the  Marvelous  from  so  common  a  thing 
as  the  naturaL  And  so,  we  believe  with 
the  Masters  that  herein  lies  the  greatest 
merit  for  him  who  knows  well  how  to  do 
it;  and  as  the  difficulty  is  great,  there 
are  few  who  can  succeed.  And  that  is 
why  so  many,  despairing  of  success,  re- 
sort to  that  false  Marvelous  which  re- 
sults in  the  unnatural,  what  is  not  true 
to  life,  and  which  may  be  called  the  Mon- 
strous, and  try  to  pass  ofT  on  the  crowd 
as  the  true  Marvelous  that  wtiich  deserves 
only  the  name  of  Miraculous. 
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SUMMARY  OF  A  POETIC  OF  THft  DRAMA  1 

{8ommair0  d'une  Po4tiqu0  dramaiique) 

(Posthumous) 


The  object  of  representative  as  well 
as  of  narrative  poetry  is  the  imitation  of 
human  acti<Mi;  their  necessary  condition 
is  truth  to  life  [I0  vray$€mblable\i  in  its 
perfection  it  strives  for  the  mar\'eious. 

From  the  judicious  union  of  the  veri- 
similar and  the  marvelous  springs  the 
excellence  of  works  of  this  sort  Both 
these  elements  belong  to  invention. 

In  Tragedy,  which  Is  the  noblest  form 
of  drama,  the  poet  imitates  the  actions 

*  of  the  great;  in  Comedy,  those  of  people 
in  middle  or  low  condition.  Tlie  ending 
of  Comedy  is  happy. 

Tragi-comedy  was  known  to  the  An- 
cients only  as  tragedy  with  a  happy  end- 
ins.  Witness  the  Iphigenia  in  Taurii, 
The  modem  French  nave  made  the  form 
▼ery  popular,  and  as  a  result  of  the  char- 
acters and  the  action  have  put  it  into  a 
class  nearer  to  tragedy  than  to  comedy. 

The  Pastoral  was  invented  and  intro- 
duced by  the  ItaUans  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  Bclogue;  it  is  a  sort  of 
Tragi-comedy,  imitating  the  actions  of 
shepherds,  but  in  a  more  elevated  man- 
ner and  with  higher  sentiments  than  can 
be  employed  In  the  Kclogue. 

In  plays,  poets  depict,  besides  action, 
tlie  various  manners,  customs,  and  pas- 
sions of  human  beings. 

lliey  take  particular  care  to  make  each 
personage  speak  according  to  his  condi- 
tion, age,  and  sex;  and  by  propriety  they 
mean  not  only  that  which  is  decent,  but 
what  is  fitting  and  appropriate  to  the 
characters  —  be  they  good  or  evil  —  as 
ttiey  are  at  first  set  forth  in  the  play. 

In  their  tragedies  and  comedies  a  good 

*  plot  never  had  more  than  one  principal 
^action,  to  which  the  others  are  related.^ 
|This  is  what  is  termed  Unity  of  Action. 

They  have  allowed  to  the  development 
of  the  action  of  a  play  the  space  of  a 
single  natural  day.  This  is  what  is 
termed  tlie  Twenty-four-hour  rule. 

iTraxulated  eomplete,  for  the  first  time,  bv 
the  editor.—  Ed. 


They   have  set  the  physical  limit  of 

(their  action  to  a  single  place,    lliis  is^ 
what  is  termed  the  Unity  of  Place. 
All  this  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
verisimilar,   without  which   the   mind   is 
neither  moved  nor  persuaded. 
/The  action  of  the  play  consists  in  ex- 

(position   of   the   story,   its   complication  « 

(  [0mbrouiH€ment]  and  its  development. 
The  most  worthy  and  agreeable  effect 
that  can  be  produced  by  a  play,  is  that 
as  a  result  of  the  artful  conduct  of  the 
stoTT  the  spectator  is  left  suspended  i 
and'puizled  to  know  the  outcome,  and 
cannot  decide  what  the  end  of  the  ad- 
venture will  be. 

The  Latins  divided  plays  into  five  acts, 
while  the  Greeks  divided  them  only  into 
scenes. 
Each  act  has  several  scenes.    It  will 

[  seem  too  short  if  it  have  only  four,  and 
too  long  if  more  than  seven. 

^  /In  the  first  act  the  principal  points  of 
Tne  story  are  made  clear;  in  the  second, 
complications  arise;  in  the  third,  the  trou- 
ble deepens;  in  the  fourth,  matters  look 

I  desperate;  in  the  fifth,  the  knot  is  loosed 

;  —  in  a  natural  way,  however,  but  in  an 

J  unforeseen  manner  —  and  from  this  re- 

( suits  the  Marvelous. 

There  are  some  who  insist  that  no 
more  than  three  characters  should  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  scene,  in  order  to  avoid  confu-  < 
sion.  I  approve  of  this,  except  when  it 
applies  to  the  last  scenes  of  the  last  act, 
where  everything  ought  to  point  toward 

lythe  end  and  wi^re  confusion  onlr  ren- 

rders  the  unraveling  more  noble  and  more 

ibeautifuL 

^^HDthers  insist  that  each  scene  be  inti- 

Imately  bound  to  the  other.  This,  it  is 
true,  produces  a  more  affreeable  effect; 

ilbut  the  practice  of  th^  Ancients  proves 

M\how  unnecessary  it  £5.' 

What  seems  most  necessary  to  me  is 

&that  no  character  should  enter  or  leave 

I  without  apparent  reason. 
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FRANCOIS  HEDELIN,  ABBE  D'AUBIGNAC 


Francois  H6delin,  better  known  as  the 
Abb6  d'Aubignac,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1604.  His  father  was  an  "avocat"  at 
the  Parlement  and  his  moUier  a  daugh- 
ter of  tlie  famous  Ambroise  Par^  in 
1610  the  family  moved  to  Nemours.  At 
an  early  age  Francois  took  part  in  the 
conversations  of  the  Pr^cieux  and  liters 
ary  people  with  whom  his  father,  a  man 
of  some  literary  taste  and  accomplish- 
ments, was  acquainted.  His  own  educa- 
tion, a  part  ox  wtiich  was  the  study  of 
modem  and  ancient  languages,  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  of  his  own  making;  his 
precocity  was  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
his  parents  and  their  friends.  In  his 
twenty-third  year  he  was  made  an 
*'avocat  au  Parlement";  the  same  year, 
1697,  he  published  his  first  work,  a  study, 
De§  8a(yr09,  bruUs,  monstrea  et  demons. 
For  a  time  he  practiced  law  at  Nemours, 
with  some  success,  but  he  soon  went  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  Church.  Just  after 
his  ordination  as  a  priest,  he  was  ap- 
pointed private  tutor  to  the  Due  de 
Fronsac,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  son  of  the  Marshal  de  BrM.  This 
was  a  turning-point  in  his  life,  for  in 
the  house  of  the  Duke  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  men  of  his  time, 
chief  among  tliem  the  Cardinal  liimself, 
who  did  much  toward  the  shaping  of  his 
career.  He  was  given  the  Abbey  of 
Aubiffnac  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
but  m  the  meantime  he  had  spent  his 
patrimony  on  the  education  of  the  Duke. 
He  experienced  considerable  difficulty  In 
securing  the  pension  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. His  political  opinions  seemed  suf- 
ficient reason  to  Cond^  for  a  refusal. 
As  a  result,  d*Aubignac  says  (in  1663) 
that  for  seventeen  years  he  had  not  been 
to  court.  He  preached,  wrote  plays, 
pamphlets,  a  novel,  dissertations  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  his  celebrated  Pratique  du 
th4Atr€,  He  founded  an  AcadSmie  de» 
belles-let trss,  probably  in  1654.  His  last 
years  were  filled  with  disappointments. 
He  died  in  1676. 

P'Aubignac  touched  the  life  of  his  time 
at  many  and  diverse  points.  A  recog- 
nized arbiter  of  taste,  a  scholar,  an  au- 
thor,  a  Pr^ieuxy  a  man  of  the  world. 


and  an  abb^  he  was  for  many  yeiirs  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
his  age.  Even  after  his  death  Ills  opin- 
ions were  respected  by  such  men  as  Cor- 
neiUe  and  Racine.  His  principal  title  to 
fapae  rests  on  the  famous  Praiique  du 
th4dtr€  (1657),  whfch  was  studied  by 
many  practicing  dramatists.  Racine's 
copy  of  the  book  is  still  in  existence  and 
his  annotations  are  re-printed  in  M. 
A  maud's  life  of  d'Aubignac.  (See  be- 
low.) The  curious  mixture  of  pedantry 
and  absurdity  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  much  that  is  wise  and  sane,  has  done 
great  barm  to  the  author's  reputation, 
while  possibly  Condi's  mot,  '*!  am 
obliged  to  Monsieur  d'Aubignac  for  hav- 
ing so  exactly  followed  Ar&totle's  rules, 
but  I  will  never  forgive  the  rules  of  Aris- 
totle for  having  put  Monsieur  d'Aubignac 
upon  writing  so  bad  a  tragedy,"  has 
served  to  call  attention  to  the  great  dis- 
parity between  the  author's  theory  and 
his  practice.  The  Pratique  was  intended, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  is,  a  practical 
manual,  the  first  of  its  kind.  Its  im- 
portance lies  in  the  author's  having  in- 
sisted that  a  play  is  intended  to  be  per- 
I  formed,  and  not  merely  read.  This  is 
/by  no  means  a  new  idea;  Aristotle  him- 
:  self  had  laid  down  the  principle,  though 
'  he  had  not  developed  it,  while  Castel- 
vetro  was  the  first  in  modem  Gimes  to 
insist  on  the  close  relation  between  the 
dramatist  and  the  performance  of  a  play 
in  a  theater  before  an  audience. 

On  the  drama: 

D'Aubignac's  dramatic  writings  are  not 
confined  to  the  Pratique  du  thidtre, 
though  this  is  his  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  He  carried 
on  a  long  and  rather  absurd  discussion 
with  Manage  on  the  duration  of  the 
action  in  the  HeautontimorummioM  of 
Terence.  The  first  published  work  of 
d'Aubignac  on  the  subject  was  the 
Discours  eur  la  troieiime  conMie  de 
T4renee,  intitul^e:  *' H4aut<nUimorw 
fneno*/*  published  at  Paris  anony- 
mously in  1640.  The  next  was  the 
T4renee    iuitifU,    published    in    1656. 
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Both  were  re-printed  under  the  title 
of  Terence  juetifid  in  the  Amsterdam 
il-volume  edition  of  the  Pratique,  in 
1715.  In  1663  came  the  Deux  DiMser- 
iatkms  en  forme  de  remarquee  ewr  deux 
iraaMiee  de  M.  CorneiUe  (Paris,  1663), 
and,  later  in  the  same  year,  the  Trai- 
ei^e  et  Quatri^me  Dieeertatiant  on 
furtlier  plays  of  Comeille.  Tiiese  are 
▼itriolic  attadcs  on  CorneiUe.  The  Die- 
eerialum  $ur  la  eondamnalion  dee 
TkMtree  was  published  in  1666.  He  is 
liicewise  the  author  of  two  plays, 
Cymmde  (1649),  and  Z4noMe  (1647). 

Editions  I 

La  Pratique  du  thSdtre  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1657,  and  re-printed 
there  in  1669.  The  same  worlc,  to- 
gether with  the  Dieeours  on  Terence, 
and  one  of  Manage,  was  re-printed  in 


9  vols.  (Amsterdam,  1715).  It  was 
translated,  anonymously,  as  The  Whole 
Art  of  the  Staff e,  now  made  Englieh 
(London,  1604).  Several  passages  of 
the  original  French  are  quoted  in 
Amaud's  life  of  d'Aubignac 

On    the    Abb6    d'Aubignac    and    his 
worJcs: 

Charles     A  maud,     Lee     Th4oriee     dra- 

matiquee  au  XVll*  eUcle.    Etude  eur 

la  vie  et  lee  ceuvree  de  fAbh4  ^Aubig- 

nac  (Paris,  1887). 
Charles  Livet,  Pricieua  et  ridieulee  (9nd 

ed^  Paris,  1870). 
Adrien    Baillet,   Jugement    dee   eaoanie 

(new  ed.,  Paris,  1791^-30). 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  J,-J.  Itoeeeau  (in 

vol.  2,  Paris,  1870). 
George  Saintsbury,  A  Hietory  of  Criti- 

ciem,  vol.  2  (New  York,  1909). 


THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  THE  STAGE  1 

[La  Pratique  du  thidtre\ 

(1657) 


I 


OF  TRB   aiTUU   OP  TH8    AKCIBKTB 
CHAPnEK  IV 

.  .  .  Therefore,  here  are  five  objections 
which  have  been  ordinarily  made  to  me 
against  the  rules  of  the  Ancients: 

First,  that  we  are  not  to  make  laws  to 
ourselves  from  custom  and  example,  but 
from  reason;  wliich  ought  to  prevail  over 
imy  authority. 

Secondl/y  tliat  the  Ancients  tliemselves 
have  often  violated  their  own  rules. 

Thirdly,  tliat  divers  poems  of  the  An- 
dents  had  been  trajislated  and  acted 
jupon  our  stace  with  very  ill  success. 
^  Fourthly,  that  divers  of  our  modem 
plays,  though  quite  contrary  to  these 
rules,  have  been  acted  with  great  ap- 
plause. 

And  last  of  all,  that  if  these  rigorous* 
maadms  should  be  followed,  we  should 
very  often  lose  the  greatest  beauty  of  all 
true  stories,  tlieir  incidents  having  most 
commonly  happened  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places. 

As  to  the  first  objection,  I  answer  that 

1  Re-ptittted  from  tlie  anonymous  tranilation. 
The  WMe  Art  of  the  Stage  (London,  1084). 


the  rules  of  the  stage  are  not  founded 
upon  authority,  but  upon   reason;   they 

^  are  not  so  much  settled  by  example  as 

I  by  the  natural  Judgment  of  mankind,  and 
if  we  call  them  the  rules  and  the  ari  of 
^  Ancients  'tis  only  because  they  have 
practiced  them  with  great  regularity  and 
much  to  tiieir  glory;  having  first  made 

\many  observations  upon  the  nature  of 
teoral  actions  and  upon  the  probability 
of  human  accidents  in  ^his  life  and 
thereby  drawing  the  pictures  after  the 
truth  of  the  original  and  observing  all 
due  circumstances,  ther  reduce  to  an  art 
tliis  idnd  of  poem  whose  progress  was 
very  slow,  though  it  were  much  in  use 
among  them  and  much  admired  ail  the 
world  over.  But,  however,  I  am  very 
sparinff  of  citing  their  poems  and  when 
I  do  It  it  is  onlv  to  show  with  what 
agreeable  artifice  they  kept  to  these  rules, 
and  not  to  buoy  up  my  opinion  by  their 
authority. 

As  for  the  second  objection,  it  seems 
not  considerable;  for  reason,  being  alike 
all  the  world  over,  does  equally  require 
everybody's  submission  to  it,  and  if  our 

I  modem  authors  cannot  wltlxmt  offense 
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be  dispensed  from  the  rules  of  the  stage, 
no  more  could  the  Ancients;  and  where 
they  have  failed  I  do  not  pretend  to  ex- 
cuse them.  My  observations  upon  Plau- 
tus  show  very  well  that  I  do  propose  the 
Ancients  for  models  only  in  such  things 
as  they  appear  to  have  followed  rea- 
son; and  their  example  will  always  be  an 
ill  pretext  for  faults,  for  there  is  no 
excuse  against  reason.  In  things  which 
are  founded  only  in  custom,  as  in  gram- 
mar, or  in  the  art  of  making  a  verse 
with  long  or  short  syllables,  the  learned 
may  often  use  a  license  against  the  re- 
ceived practice  and  be  imi&ted  in  it  by 
others,  because  custom  may  often  have 
countenanced  a  thing  not  well  of  itself. 
But  in  all  that  depends  upon  common- 
sense  and  reason,  such  as  are  the  rules 
of  the  stage,  there  to  take  a  license  is 
a  crime;  because  it  offends  not  custom 
l*ut  natural  light,  which  ought  never  to 
suffer  an  eclipse. 

I  must  not  omit,  for  the  glory  of  the 
Ancients,  that  if  tliey  have  sometimes 
violated  the  art  of  dramatic  poems,  they 
have  done  it  for  some  more  powerful 
and  inducing  reason  than  all  the  interest 
of  the  play  could  amount  to.  As  for  ex- 
ample, Euripides  in  The  Suppliant»  has 
preferred  the  glory  of  his  country  to  that 
of  his  art,  of  wtiich  I  have  spoken  else- 
where. 

The  third  objection  has  no  force  but 
in  the  ignorance  of  those  that  allege  It. 
Ir'or  if  some  poems  of  the  Ancients,  and 
even  those  which  were  most  in  esteem 
with  them,  have  not  succeeded  upon  our 
stage,  the  subject  and  not  the  want  of 
art,  has  been  the  cause  of  it;  and  some- 
times likewise  the  changes  made  by  the 
translators,  which  destroyed  all  the 
graces  of  the  original;  they  have  added 
improbable  scenes  between  princes  and 
have  showed  out  of  time  that  which  the 
Ancients  had  carefully  concealed  with 
art;  and  very  often  changed  a  fine  rela- 
tion into  an  impertinent,  ridiculous  spec- 
tacle. But  that  wliich  is  more  worthy 
our  consideration  is  that  there  were  cer- 
tain stories,  fitted  for  the  stage  of  Athens 
with  great  ornaments,  which  would  be 
an  abomination  upon  ours.  For  example, 
the  story  of  Thyestes,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  either  the  moderns  have  cor- 
rupted the  Ancients,  by  changing  their 


whole  economy,  or  the  imperfection  of 
the  matter  stifled  the  excellency  of  the 
art. 

To  destroy  the  fourth  objection,  we 
need  only  to  remember  that  those  plays 
of  ours  which  took  with  the  people  and 
with  the  Court,  were  not  liked  in  all  their 
parts,  but  only  in  those  thines  which 
were  reasonable  and  in  which  they  were 
conformable  to  the  rules.  When  there 
were  any  passionate  scenes  they  were 
praised;  and  when  there  was  any  great 
appearance  or  noble  spectacle,  it  was 
esteemed;  and  If  some  notable  event  was 
well  managed,  there  was  great  satisfac- 
tion shown;  but  if  in  the  rest  of  the  play 
or  even  in  these  beauties  of  it,  any  irregu- 
larities were  discovered  or  any  fault 
against  probability  and  decency,  either  in 
the  persons,  time,  or  place,  or  as  to  the 
state  of  the  things  represented,  they  were 
condemned  as  faults.  And  all  the  favor 
that  was  shown  the  poet  was  that  out  of 
the  desire  of  preserving  wliat  was  fine, 
the  spectators  were  somewhat  more  in- 
dulgent to  what  was  amiss. 

There,  that  success  so  much  bragged 
on  is  so  far  from  contradicting  the  rules 
of  the  stage  that,  quite  contrary,  it  es- 
tablished their  authority.  For  tliese 
rules  being  nothing  but  an  art,  to  cause 
the  finest  incidents  to  please  with  de- 
cency and  probability,  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears how  necessary  they  are  since  by 
common  consent  aU  that  comes  up  to 
them  is  approved  of  and  all  that  varies 
from  them  is  in  some  measure  condemned. 
Examples  would  extremely  illustrate  this 
truth  if  I  were  not  afraid  to  anger  some 
of  our  poets  by  instructing  the  others  at 
their  cost. 

Tlie  fifth  objection  is  absolute^  ri- 
diculous. For  the  rules  of  the  stage  do 
not  at  all  reject  the  most  notable  inci- 
dents of  any  story,  but  they  furnish  us 
with  inventions,  how  so  to  adjust  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  time,  and 
place  as  not  to  go  against  all  probable 
'appearance,  and  yet  not  to  represent 
them  always  as  they  are  in  story,  but 
such  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  have  noth- 
ing but  wheat's  agreeable  tn  ttieuL  Tis 
that,  then,  ^that  we  are  to  seek,  and  of 
which  in  the  foUowing  Discourse  I  shall 
communicate  my  thoughts. 
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OF    THE    SUBJECT   OT   DKAMATIC    F0BM8 

(Book  2y  Chapter  1) 

Supposing  here  what  the  poet  ought  to 
know  of  that  part  of  a  drama  wfakh  the 
Ancients  called  the  Fable,  we,  the  Story 
or  Romance,  and  I  in  this  place  the  Sul>- 
ject  —  I  will  only  say  that  for  subjects 
merely  invented  and  of  which  one  may 
as  well  make  a  tragedy  as  a  comedy,  If 
they  do  not  take,  'tis  perfectly  the  poet's 
fault,  and  a  fault  without  excuse  or  pre- 
text, which  he  can  never  dear  himself  of; 
for,  being  master  as  well  of  the  matter 
as  of  the  form,  the  miscarriage  of  the 
play  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  to 
his  want  of  conduct  in  the  thing  and  to 
the  errors  of  his  own  imagination.    But, 
as   for  subjects   drawn   from   stoiy   or 
from  the  fables  of  tlie  Ancients,  he  is 
more  excusable  if  lie  misses  of  success 
in   the   representation  of  them,   for  he 
may  be  many  ways  constrained;  as  if  a 
great  man  command  him  to  preserve  cer- 
tain  circumstances,  not   so  fit   for   the 
stage,  or  that  he  does  it  himself  out  of 
some   consideration   more  important   to 
him  than  the  glory  of  being  a  good  poet 
would  be.    But  if  he  be  free  of  his  choice, 
he  may  be  sure  that  he  shaU  be  blamed 
if  his  play  does  not  take,  it  being  certain 
tiiat  art  out  of  an  ill  stoiy  may  make  an 
excellent  drama;  as  for  example,  if  there 
be  no  plot,  the  poet  must  make  one;  if  it 
be  too  intricate,  he  must  make  it  looser 
and  easier,  if  too  open  and  weak,  he  mjist 
strengthen  it  by  invention,  and  so  for  the 
rest.    On  the  other  side,  there  is  no  story 
so  rich  in  itself  but  an  ill  poet  may  so 
spoil  the  beauty  of  it  that  It  will  be 
hardly  known  to  be  the  same  story. 

Besides,  one  is  not  to  think  that  all 
fine  stories  are  fit  to  appear  with  suc- 
cess upon  the  stage,  for  very  often  the 
beautifullest  part  of  them  depends  upon 
some  circumstance  which  the  theater  can- 
not suffer;  and  it  was  for  this  that  I  ad- 
vised one  who  had  a  mind  to  undertake 
the  loves  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonica 
to  let  it  alone;  for  the  most  considerable 
incident  in  it  being  the  cunning  of  the 
physician  in  discovering  the  prince's  pas- 
sion by  causing  all  the  ladies  in  the  court 
to  pass  one  by  one  before  the  prince's 
bed  that  so  by  the  emotion  of  his  pulse 
he  might  judge  which  of  them  it  was 
that  caused    his   disease.    I    thought   it 


would  be  very  odd  to  make  a  play  where 
the  hero  of  it  should  always  be  abed,  and 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  change  the  cir^ 
cumstance  so  as  to  preserve  Sie  beauty 
of  it,  and  that  besides,  the  time  and  place 
of  the  scene  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
toffether;  for  if  Antiochus  be  supposed 
sick  abed  in  the  morning,  'twould  be  im- 
probable to  lay  much  action  upon  him 
all  the  rest  of  that  day;  and  to  place  the 
scene  in  a  sick  man's  chamber  or  at  his 
door  would  be  as  unlikely. 

Twas  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
TModore  of  Comeille  had  not  all  the  ap- 
probation it  deserved;  *tis  in  itself  a 
most  ingenious  play,  the  plot  being  well 
carried  and  full  of  variety,  where  all  the 
hints  of  the  true  story  are  made  use  of 
to  advantage,  the  changes  and  turns  very 
judicious  and  the  passions  and  verse 
worthy  the  name  of  so  great  a  man.  But 
because  the  whole  business  turns  upon 
the  prostitution  of  Theodora  to  the  pub- 
lic stews,  it  would  never  please;  not  but 
that  the  poet,  in  that  too,  has  taken  care 
to  expose  things  with  great  modesty  and 
nicety,  but  stiU  one  is  forced  to  have  the 
idea  of  that  ugly  adventure  so  often  in 
one's  Imagination,  particularly  in  the  nar^ 
rations  of  the  fourth  act,  that  the  spec- 
tators cannot  but  have  some  disgust  at  it 

There  are  a  hundred  stories  Ske  these, 
and  harder  yet  to  manage  for  the  stage; 
and  likewise,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
lucky  ones  which  seem  to  have  happened 
on  purpose,  as  that  of  Sophonisba,  who 
is  a  widow,  and  married  again,  loses  her 
kingdom  and  recovers  it,  all  in  one  day. 

Tne  way,  therefore,  of  choosing  a  sub- 
ject is  to  consider  whether  it  be  founded 
upon  one  of  these  three  things;  either 
fbpon  noble  passions,  as  Mariamne  and 
fthe  Cid;  or  upon  an  intricate  and  pleas- 
ing plot,  as  CUomedon  or  The  Ditguit'd 
Prince;  or  upon  some  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle and  show,  as  Cyminda  or  The  Two 
Victwu;  and  if  the  story  will  bear  more 
circumstances  of  this  nature  or  that  the 
poet's  imagination  can  fitly  supply  the 
play  with  £em,  it  will  be  still  the  better, 
provided  he  observe  a  just  moderation, 
for  though  a  poem  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out a  plot  nor  without  passions  or  noble 
spectacles,  yet  to  load  a  subject  with  any 
of  them,  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  Vio- 
lent passions  too  often  repeated  do,  as  it 
were,  numb  the  soul  and  its  sympathy: 
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the  multitude  of  incidents  and  intrigues 
distract  the  mind  and  confound  the  mem- 
ory,  and  much  show  takes  up  more  time 
than  can  be  allowed » it,  and  is  hard  to 
bring  on  welL  'Tis  for  tliis  reason  that 
some  of  our  poets  who  had  contrived  In 
ever^  act  a  memorable  incident  and  a 
moving  passion  did  not  find  tliat  the  suc- 
cess answered  their  expectation. 

I  am  asked  what  is  tlie  measure  of  em- 
ploying those  things?  I  shall  answer,  'tis 
every  one^s  natural  judgment;  and  it  may 
happen  that  a  drama  may  be  so  luckily 
contrived  that  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
cidents and  the  variety  of  the  passions 
shall  correct  the  defect  of  the  abundance 
of  them,  and  that  the  art  of  the  ma- 
chines shall  be  so  weU  understood  that 
they  may  easily  be  made  use  of  in  every 
act,  as  I  formerly  propoimded  to  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  but  hitherto  they  are  little 
in  use  in  our  ordinary  theaters. 

Tis  besides  most  commonly  asked  here 
how  far  the  poet  may  venture  in  the  al- 
terations of  a  true  story,  in  order  to  the 
fitting  of  it  for  tlie  stage.  Upon  which 
we  iSid  different  opinions  among  both 
the  ancient  and  modern  critics;  but  my 
opinion  is  that  he  may  do  it  not  only  in 
the  circumstances  but  in  the  principal 
action  itself,  provided  he  make  a  very 
good  play  of  it;  for  as  the  dramatic  poet 
does  not  much  mind  the  time,  because  he 
is  no  chronologist,  no  more  does  he  nor 
the  epic  poet  much  mind  the  true  story, 
because  they  are  no  historians.  They 
take  out  of  the  story  so  much  as  serves 
their  turn  and  change  the  rest,  not  ex- 
pecting that  anybody  should  be  so  ridicu- 
lous as  to  come  to  tlie  theater  to  be  in- 
^structed  in  the  truth  of  history. 

The  stage,  therefore,  does  not  present 
things  as  they  have  been,  but  as  they 
ought  to  be,  for  tlie  poet  must  in  the 
subject  he  takes  reform  everything  that 
is  not  accommodated  to  the  rules  of  his 
art;  as  a  painter  does  when  he  works 
upon  an  imperfect  modeL 

'Twas  for  this  reason  that  the  death 
of  Camilla  by  the  hands  of  her  brother 
Horatius  was  never  liked  of  upon  the 
stage,  though  it  be  a  true  adventure;  and 
I  for  my  part  gave  my  opinion  that  to 
save  in  some  measure  the  truth  of  the 
story  and  yet  not  to  ofi^end  against  the 
decency  of  the  stage,  it  would  have  been 
better  that  that  unfortunate  maid,  seeing 


her  brother  come  towards  her  with  his 
sword  drawn,  had  run  upon  it  of  herself, 
for  by  that  means  she  would  still  have 
died  by  the  hand  of  Horatius,  and  yet  he 
miffht  have  deserved  some  compassion,  as 
unfortunate  but  innocent,  and  so  tlie 
story  and  the  stase  would  have  agreed. 

In  a  word,  the  historian  ought  to  recite 
matter  of  fact,  and  if  he  Judges  of  it  he 
does  more  than  he  ought  to  do;  the  epic 
poet  is  to  magnify  all  events  by  great 
fictions  where  truth  is,  as  it  were,  sunk 
and  lost;  and  the  dramatic  poet  ought  to 
show  all  things  in  a  state  of  decency, 
probability,  and  pleasingness.  Tis  true 
that  if  story  is  capable  of  all  the  orna- 
ments of  dramatic  poetry,  the  poet  ought 
to  preserve  all  the  true  events;  but  if  not, 
he  IS  well  grounded  to  make  any  part  of 
it  yield  to  the  rules  of  his  art  and  to  the 
design  he  has  to  please. 

Many  against  this  do  allege  the  author- 
ity of  Horace,  who  says  that  "he  ought 
in  story  to  follow  the  common  received 
opinion,  or  at  least  to  invent  things  that 
may  be  as  conformable  to  it  as  possible." 
But  I  answer  that  Horace  in  that  place 
does  not  treat  of  the  subject  of  the  play, 
but  of  the  customs  and  morals  that  ought 
to  be  given  the  actors  [characters],  who 
ought  not  to  be  represented  different 
from  what  they  were  believed;  as  it  would 
be  to  make  Oesar  a  coward,  or  Messalina 
chaste.  And  this  Vosslus  has  well  ob- 
served in  his  Po$tic  Art,  and  I  wonder 
that  people  should  be  abused  by  citations 
applied  quite  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
author;  and  yet  I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
a  known  story  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  can  suffer  to  be  considerably 
changed  without  great  caution;  but  in 
such  a  case  I  should  advise  the  poet 
rather  to  abandon  such  a  subject  than  to 
make  an  ill  play  of  it  out  of  a  humor  of 
following  truth;  or  at  least  to  manage  it 
so  as  not  to  check  directly  the  received 
opinion  among  the  vulgar.  If  we  ex- 
amine well  the  sense  of  Aristotle,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  found  to  be  of  this  opin- 
ion; and  as  for  the  Ancient  poets,  tiiey 
have  always  taken  that  liberty,  the  same 
story  having  hardly  ever  been  treated  the 
same  way  by  different  poets.  As  for  ex- 
ample, the  adventures  of  Polydorus  are 
very  different  in  Euripides  and  VergiL 
Sophocles  kills  Hemon  and  Antigone,  but 
Euripidesy  who  has  made  the  same  story 
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in  two  plays,  marries  tbem  together  in 
one^  contrary  to  what  he  himself  had 
done  before  m  the  other  called  The  PhoB- 
«icta»  Ladi€9,  The  same  Sophocles  in 
CEdipu$  makes  Jocasta  strangle  herself, 
and  Euripides  makes  her  live  till  the 
combat  of  her  sons  Eteocles  and 
Poljnices,  and  then  kill  herself  upon 
their  dead  bodies.  Oreste*  and  Eleetra 
are  very  different  in  many  circumstances, 
though  both  worlcs  of  the  same  poet  In 
a  word,  the  four  [three]  tragic  poets  of 
the  Greeks  whose  works  we  have,  are  all 
different  in  the  disposition  of  the  same 
stories,  and  I  believe  that  they  were  the 
cause  of  that  grand  disorder  and  con- 
fusion there  is  in  story  and  chronology 
in  those  old  times,  because  that  they  hay- 
ing changed  both  the  times  and  events 
for  their  own  ends,  have  influenced  some 
historians  wtio  thought  to  pick  out  of 
them  the  truth  of  story,  and  so  made 
all  things  uncertain.  Anybody  that  will 
read  the  EUetra  of  Euripides,  that  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  Choephora  of  iBschy- 
lus,  will  easily  see  that  tney  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  contradicting  one  another  and 
tliemselves. 

As  for  the  different  kinds  of  subjects, 
letting  alone  those  ordinary  divisions  of 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  1  here 
propose  three  sorts  of  subjects. 

Tiie  first  consists  of  incid^ts,  intrigues, 
and  new  events,  when  almost  from  act  to 
act  there  is  some  sudden  change  upon  the 
stage  which  alters  all  the  face  of  affairs, 
wlien  almost  all  the  actors  have  different 
designs;  and  tlie  means  they  take  to  make 
them  succeed  come  to  cross  one  another 
and  produce  new  and  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, all  which  gives  a  marvelous  satis- 
faction to  the  spectators,  it  being  a  con- 
tinual diversion,  accompanied  with  an 
agreeable  expectation  of  what  the  event 
wiU  be. 

Tlie  second  sort  of  subjects  are  of 
tliose  raised  out  of  passions;  when  out  of 
a  small  fund  the  poet  does  ingeniously 
draw  g^at  sentiments  and  noble  passions 
to  entertain  the  auditoiy;  and  when  out 
of  incidents  that  seem  natural  to  his  sub- 
ject, he  takes  occasion  to  transport  his 
actors  into  extraordinary  and  violent  sen- 
timents, by  which  the  spectators  are  rav- 
islied  and  their  soul  continually  moved 
with  some  new  impression. 

The  last  sort  of  subjects  are  the  mixed 


or  compound  of  incidents  and  passions, 
when  by  unexpected  events,  but  noble 
ones,  the  actors  break  out  into  different 
passions;  and  that  infinitely  delights  the 
auditory,  to  see  at  the  same  time  sur- 
prising accidents  and  noble  and  moving 
sentiments,  to  which  they  cannot  but  yield 
with  pleasure. 

Now,  'tis  certain  that  in  ail  these  three 
sorts  of  subjects  the  poet  may  succeed, 
provided  the  disposition  of  his  play  be 
ingenious;  but  yet  I  have  observed  Si>ine 
difference,  according  to  which  they  take 
more  or  less. 

Subjects  full  of  plot  and  intrigue  are 
extreme  agreeable  at  iirst,  but  being  once 
known,  they  do  not  tlie  second  time  please 
us  so  well,  because  they  want  the  graces 
of  novelty,  which  made  them  charm  us  at 
first,  all  our  delight  consisting  in  being 
surprised,  which  we  cannot  be  twice. 

The  subjects  full  of  passions  last 
longer  and  affect  us  more,  because  the 
soul  which  received  the  impression  of 
them  does  not  keep  them  so  long  nor  so 
Strongly  as  our  memory  does  the  events 
of  things;  nay,  it  often  nappens  that  they 
please  us  more  at  second  seeing,  because 
that  the  first  time  we  are  employed  about 
the  event  and  disposition  of  tlie  play,  and 
by  consequent  do  less  enter  into  the 
sentiments  of  the  actors;  but  having  once 
no  need  of  applying  our  thoughts  to  the 
story,  we  busy  them  about  the  things  that 
are  said,  and  so  receive  more  impressions 
of  grief  or  fear. 

But  it  is  out  of  doubt  that  the  mixed 
or  compound  arc  the  most  excellent  sort, 
for  in  them  the  incidents  grow  more 
pleasing  by  the  passions  whldi  do  as  it 
were  uphold  them,  and  the  passions  seem 
to  be  renewed  and  spring  afresh,  by  the 
variety  of  the  unthought-of  incidents;  so 
that  they  are  both  lasting  and  require  a 
great  time  to  make  tliem  lose  their  graces. 

We  are  not  to  forget  here  (and  I  think 
it  one  of  the  best  observations  that  I  have 
made  upon  this  subject)  that  if  the  sub- 
ject is  not  conformable  to  the  customs 
and  manners  as  well  as  opinions  of  the 
spectators,  it  will  never  take,  what  pains 
soever  the  poet  himself  take,  and  what- 
soever ornaments  he  employs  to  set  his 
play  off.  For  all  dramatic  poems  must 
be  different  according  to  the  people  be- 
fore whom  they  are  represented;  and 
from  thence  often  proceeds  that  the  snc- 
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cess  is  different  tiiougti  tiie  piay  be  still 
the  same.  Tlius  the  Athenians  delighted 
to  see  upon  their  theater  the  cruelties  of 
Idngs  and  tbe  misfortunes  befalling  tliem, 
the  calamities  of  illustrious  and  noble 
families,  and  ttie  rebellion  of  the  whole 
nation  for  an  ill  action  of  the  prince,  be- 
cause tiie  state  in  which  they  uved  being 
popular,  they  loved  to  be  persuaded  ttiat 
monarchy  was  always  tyrannical,  hoping 
thereby  to  discourage  the  noble  men  of 
their  own  commonwealth  from  the  at- 
tempt of  seising  the  sovereignty,  out  of 
fear  of  being  exposed  to  the  fuiy  of  a 
commonalty  wlx>  would  thinlc  it  Just  to 
murder  them.  Whereas,  quite  contrary 
among  us,  tlie  respect  and  love  which  we 
have  for  our  princes  cannot  endure  that 
we  should  entertain  the  public  with  such 
spectacles  of  horror.  We  are  not  willing 
to  believe  that  kings  are  wicked,  nor  that 
their  subjects,  though  with  some  appear- 
ance of  ill-usage,  ought  to  rebel  against 
their  power,  or  touch  their  persons,  no, 
not  in  effigy.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
upon  our  stage  a  poet  could  cause  a 
tyrant  to  be  murdered,  with  any  ap- 
plause, except  he  had  very  cautiously  laid 
the  thing.  As  for  example,  that  the  ty- 
rant were  an  usurper  and  the  right  heir 
should  appear  and  be  owned  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  should  take  that  occasion  to  re- 
venge the  injuries  they  had  suffered  from 
the  tyrant  But  usurpation  alone  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  would  not  justify 
without  horror  the  death  of  the  sovereign 
by  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  subjects. 
We  have  seen  the  trial  of  it  in  a  play 
called  Timoleon,  whom  no  consideration 
of  state  or  common  cood,  no  love  nor 
generosity  towards  his  country,  could 
hinder  from  being  considered  as  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother  and  his  prince;  and 
for  my  part,  I  esteem  that  author  who 
avoided  to  have  Tarquin  killed  upon  the 
stage  after  the  violence  he  had  offered  to 
Lucretia.  The  cruelty  of  Aiboin  in- 
spired horror  into  the  whole  French 
Court,  though  otherwise  it  were  a  tragedy 
full  of  noble  incidents  and  lofty  lan- 
gauage. 

We  have  had  upon  our  stage  the  Esther 
of  Mr.  Du  Ryer,  adorned  with  great 
events,  fortified  with  strong  passions,  and 
composed  in  the  whole  with  great  art; 
but  the  success  was  much  unluckier  at 
Paris  than  at  Rouen;  and  when  the  play-' 


ers  at  their  return  to  Paris  told  us  the 
good  fortune  they  bad  had  at  Rouen, 
everybody  wondered  at  it  without  being 
able  to  guess  the  cause;  but  for  my  part 
I  think  that  Rouen,  being  a  town  of  great 
trade,  is  full  of  a  great  number  of  Jews, 
some  known  and  some  concealed,  and 
that  by  that  reason  they  making  up  a 
good  part  of  the  audience,  took  more 
delight  in  a  piece  which  seemed  entirely 
Jewish,  by  the  conformity  it  had  to  their 
manners  and  customs. 

We  may  say  the  same  thing  of  come- 
dies, for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with 
whom  the  debauches  of  young  people 
with  courtesans  was  but  a  laughing  mat- 
ter,  took  pleasure  to  see  their  intrigues 
represented,  and  to  hear  the  discourses 
of  those  public  women,  with  the  tricks  of 
those  ministers  of  ihdi  pleasures  coun- 
tenanced by  the  laws.  They  were  also 
delighted  to  see  old  covetous  men  over- 
reached and  cheated  of  their  money  by 
the  circumvention  of  their  slaves  in  favor 
of  their  young  masters.  They  were  sen- 
sible to  all  these  things  because  they  were 
subject  to  them  one  time  or  another. 
But  amongst  us  all  this  would  be  ill  re- 
ceived, for  as  Christian  modesty  does  not 
permit  persons  of  quality  to  approve  of 
those  examples  of  vice,  so  neither  do  the 
rules  by  which  we  govern  our  families  all 
of  those  fliffhts  of  our  servants,  nor  do 
we  need  to  defend  ourselves  against  them. 
'Tis  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  in 
the  French  Court  tragedies  take  a  great 
deal  better  than  comedies,  and  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  people  are  more  af- 
fected with  the  latter  and  particularly 
with  the  farces  and  buffooneries  of  the 
Btage;  for  in  this  Kingdom  the  persons 
of  good  quality  and  education  have  gen- 
erous thoughts  and  designs,  to  which  Uiey 
are  carried  either  by  the  motives  of  vir- 
tue or  ambition,  so  that  their  life  has  a 
great  conformity  with  the  characters  of 
tragedy,  but  the  people,  meanly  bom  and 
dirtily  bred,  have  low  sentiments  and  are 
thereby  disposed  to  approve  of  the  mean- 
ness and  iilthiness  represented  in  farces, 
as  being  the  image  of  those  things  which 
they  both  use  to  say  and  do;  and  this 
ou^t  to  be  taken  notice  of,  not  only  in 
the  principal  part  of  the  poem,  but  in  all 
its  parts  and  particularly  in  passions,  as 
we  shall  say  more  amply  in  a  chapter 
about  them;  for,  if  there  be  any  act  or 
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scene  that  has  not  that  conformity  of 
manners  to  the  spectator^,  you  will  sud- 
denly see  the  applause  cease  and  in  its 
place  a  discontent  succeed,  though  they 
themselves  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it. 
For  the  stage  and  eloquence  are  alike  in 
this,  that  when  even  it  triumphs  and  over- 
comes, it  Is  in  abomination  with  the  audi- 
ence who  thereupon  are  apt  to  conclude 
with  themselves.  That  'tU  better  to  0m- 
hraee  virtue  through  the  hazard  of  peree^ 
eution,  than  to  follow  vice  even  teith 
AcMQN^  of  impunity. 

^Tls  thus  principally  that  the  stage 
ought  to  be  instructive  to  the  pubUc  by 
tlie  knowledge  of  things  represented;  and 
I  have  always  observed  that  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  audience  that  a  man  who 
swerves  from  the  way  of  virtue  should 
be  set  right,  and  repent,  by  tiie  strength 
of  precepts  and  sentences:  we  rather  de- 
sire it  should  be  by  some  adventure  that 
presses  him,  and  forces  him  to  take  up 
reasonable  and  virtuous  sentiments.  We, 
should  hardly  endure  that  Herod  should 
recall  his  sentence  against  Mariamne 
upon  a  remonstrance  of  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece:  but  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  after  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
bis  love  becomes  his  tormentor;  and,  hav- 
ing opened  his  eyes,  drives  him  into  so 
sincere  a  repentance,  that  lie  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  the  regret  he  has  for 
his  crime. 

As  for  the  other  way  of  teaciiing  mo- 
ralityy  it  depends  much  on  the  ingenious- 
ness  of  the  poet,  when  he  strengthens  his 
theatrical  action  with  divers  pithy  and 
bdld   truths,   wtiich   being  imperceptibly 
worked  into  his  play,  are  as  it  were  the 
nerves   and   strength   of   it    For,   in   a 
I  word,  that  which  I  condemn  in  common 
^  didactics,  is  their  style  and  manner  of 
expression,    not    the    things    themselves, 
since  those  great  truths  which  are  as  it 
were  the  foundation  of  the  conduct  of 
human  actions,  I  am  so  far  from  ban- 
i^ng  them  off  tlie  stage,  that  quite  con- 
trary, I  think  them  very  necessary  and 
ornamental,  which  to  attain,  I  g^ve  these 
following  observations. 
First,  these  general  maxims  must  be 
Tso  fastened  to  Sie  subject,  and  linked  by 
:many  circumstances  with  the  persons  act- 
|ing,  that  the  actor  may  seem  to  tliink 
more  of  that  concern  of  his  he  is  about, 
than  of  saying  fine  things;  that  is,  to 


speak  in  terms  of  riietoric,  lie  must  re- 
duce the  thesis  to  the  hypothesis,  and  of 
universal  propositions  make  particular 
applications;  for  by  this  means  the  poet 
avoids  the  suspicion  of  aiming  to  in- 
struct pedantically,  since  his  actors  do 
not  leave  their  business  which  they  are 
about.  For  example,  I  would  not  have 
an  actor  spend  many  words  to  prove  that 
Virtue  is  always  persecuted;  but  he  may 
say  to  the  par^  concerned: 

Do  you  think  to  have  better  measure 
than  virtue  has  always  had,  and  can  you 
expect  to  be  privileged  from  persecution 
more  than  Socrates  or  Cato? 

And  so  continue  a  little  speaking  still 
to  the  party  present,  and  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  by  which  means  these  dis- 
courses seem  a  little  to  keep  off  from 
being  too  general  precepts,  and  so  dis- 
gust the  less. 

^  Secondly^  hi  all  these  occasions  the  poet 
'smust  use  figurative  speech,  either  by 
interrogation,  irony,  or  others  that  his 
Ifancy  shall  suggest;  for  these  figures,  by 
*  ot  circumstancing  minutely  the  eenerai 
ropositions,  make  them  more  florid,  and 
by  ornaments  free  them  from  the  di- 
actic  character.  As,  for  example,  if 
there  be  a  design  of  advising  a  young 
woman  to  obey  her  parents:  instead  of 
preaching  downright  obedience  to  her,  I 
think  an  irony  would  do  better.  As  thus: 
Thaf s  a  fine  way  indeed,  for  a  virtu- 
ous young  lady  to  attain  the  reputation 
of  a  good  daughter,  to  be  carried  away 
by  her  own  passions,  and  neglect  not 
only  the  censure  of  the  best  sort  of  peo- 
ple, but  break  through  the  fences  of  duty 
and  honor! 

My  third  observation  is,  that  when  any 
of  these  great  maxims  are  to  be  proposed 
bluntly  and  in  plain  words,  it  be  done  in 
,as  few  words  as  may  be;  by  that  means 
they  do  not  cool  the  stage,  but  add  some- 
thing to  the  variety  of  it;  but  there  must 
I  be  care  taken  that  this  do  not  happen 
!in  the  midst  of  a  violent  passion;  for 
besides  that  in  those  cases  men  do  not 
naturally  speak  sentences,  the  actor  can- 
not  then   appear  with   tiiat  moderation 
which  those  reflections   require.    Seneca 
is  very  guilty  of  this  fault  in  all  his  trage- 
dies, where  most  commonly  in  the  heat 
of  passion  all  his  fine  commonplaces  are 
bestowed  upon  the  audience. 
We  have  nevertheless  some  examples 
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'lof  didactic  propositions  made  in  direct 
Iterms  and  at  length  not  without  some 

Jsuccess  in  ComeilTe,  which  to  attain  as 
well  as  lie,  requires  the  same  ingenuity 
and  art  The  expressions  must  be  strong, 
and  seem  to  have  been  said  only  for  that 
particular  subject  to  which  the^  are  ap- 
plied, and  that  requires  a  particular  ge- 
nius and  much  study  to  accomplish. 

1  I  liave  observed  besides,  that  common 
truttis,  though  in  a  didactic  style,  yet  do 
very  well  upon  the  stage  in  the  mouth 
of  a  rogue  or  a  cheat,  when  his  character 
is  known;  for  the  spectator  is  delighted 
to  see  him  cunningly  use  all  the  maxims 
and  discourses  of  a  good  man  to  Intents 
and  purposes  quite  contrary,  so  that  by 
that  means  'tis  all  figurative,  and  moves 
the  attention  of  the  audience. 


One  may  likewise  successfully  <»tmiigii 
burlesque  all  these  common  truths,  bat 
that  can  l>e  performed  nowhere  but  In 
comedy,  where  by  that  means  they  for- 
sake their  natural  state,  and  are  dis- 
guised under  a  new  Appearance,  which 
causes  both  variety  and  ornament  But 
tragedy  in  its  own  nature  is  too  grave  to 
admit  of  anything  so  low  and  buffoon  as 
this  would  be;  ndther  do  I  remember  to 
have  met  with  anything  of  tliat  kind  in 
any  serious  tragedy;  I  say  serious  tra^ 
edy,  because  that  in  satirical  tragedy 
there  was  admitted  a  mixture  of  lieroic 
actions  and  low  buffooneries;  and  there- 
fore this  disguising  of  serious  precepts 
might  have  room  among  the  rest  in  tliem. 


PIERRE  CORNEILLE 


Pierre  Comellle  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
1606.  He  came  of  a  middle-class  family 
of  lawyers  and  petty  officials.  He  at- 
tended the  Jesuit  College  at  Rouen,  where 
he  received  a  sound  training  in  the  clas- 
sics; he  later  studied  law  and  received  a 
degree  in  16^,  and  practiced  at  least 
part  of  the  time,  both  as  lawyer  and  in  an 
official  capacity  in  the  department  of 
waters  and  forests  and  the  marine.  Dur- 
ing his  early  years  he  was  a  student  of 
literature,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  wrote  his  first  play,  M4Ut0, 
This  was  successfully  produced  by  Mon- 
dory  in  Paris.  It  was  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  five  comedies,  a  tragi- 
comedy, and  a  tragedy,  all  of  which  ap- 
peared and  were  produced  between  16^ 
and  1636.  Although  he  went  to  Paris 
occasionally,  Corneille  resided  in  Houen 
until  166!?.  In  1636,  or  early  hi  1637,  he 
produced  Le  Cid,  which  marked  not  only 
the  beginning  of  the  poet's  success,  but 
the  veritable  beginning  of  modern  French 
tragedy.  Aside  from  its  incalculable  in- 
fluence on  the  drama  of  the  time  and  of 
succeeding  times,  it  precipitated  the  fa- 
mous Cia  Controversy.  The  success  of 
the  play  and  the  honors  heaped  upon  Cor- 
neille, brought  the  poet  into  disfavor 
with  Richelieu,  who  sought  to  discredit 


the  author  of  the  "  irregular  "  Cid.  But 
the  public  would  be  influenced  by  no 
Academic  attacks,  and  the  poet's  future 
was  assured.  And  yet,  ComeiUe  was 
troubled  and  discouraged  by  the  many  at- 
tacks on  his  work,  and  we  find  him  years 
afterward  attempting  to  justify  himself 
and  reconcile  his  theory  with  his  prac- 
tice. In  his  next  play,  Horace  (1640), 
he  replied  to  his  critics  by  writing  a 
"^  regular "  play,  which  is  little  below  Le 
Cid  in  power.  Then  followed  Ctnna 
(1640),  PolyeueU  (1649  or  1643),  and 
La  Mart  de  Pomp^e  (164S-44).  After 
this  play,  there  is  a  noticeable  diminu- 
tion in  the  poet's  power,  followed  by 
discouragement  and  what  practicaUy 
amounted  to  poverty,  together  with  a 
certain  measure  of  neglect  His  last 
play,  8ur4na,  was  produced  in  1674. 
His  later  years  were  once  more  troubled 
with  a  quarrel,  this  time  over  his  Sophi- 
nUh9  (1663),  hi  which  the  Abb6  d'Aubig- 
nac  and  Donneau  de  Vis^  were  his  adver- 
saries. In  1647  ComeiUe,  after  two  un- 
successful attempts  to  secure  election, 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  16B4. 

The  theoretical  works  of  Moli^re  and 
Racine  are  only  relatively  important; 
those  of  Corneille  would  entitle  him  to 
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fame  had  he  written  no  plays.  Cor- 
nellle^a  Yarious  prefaces,  hfo  Exam0n$, 
and  three  DUcoutb,  are  indicative  of  tlie 
trend  of  classicism  in  the  literature  of, 
the  seventeenth  century.  Togettier  with* 
the  ShnUar  writings  of  Chapeiain,  Boi-' 
lean,  and  d'Aubignac,  they  established  tlie 
pseudo-Aristotelun  and  Horatlan  pre- 
cepts in  France.  Tliat  Uiese  commentap* 
tors  on  and  idolators  of  Aristotle  under- 
stood the  Poetics  imperfectly,  makes  lit- 
tle difference.  Jules  Lemaltre,  in  his 
CaruHUe  ei  ia  PoStique  d^Aristote  says, 
""ComelUe^s  critical  worlc  talcen  as  a 
whole  is  notliing  but  an  ingenious,  and  by 
turns  triumphant  and  despairing  com- 
mentary cm  Aristotle's  Poetics;  or,  rather 
a  lengthy  duel  with  Aristotle.'*  Leinaftre 
Yexy  wisely  goes  on  to  say  that  Coroeiile 
boasts  in  places  of  having  dared  do  what 
no  one  l)efore  him  liad  done,  and  else- 
where prides  himself  on  having  observed 
the  Rules  more  rigorously  than  any  one 
else.  But  out  of  the  great  mass  of« 
ComeiUe^s  controversial  writing  there 
emerges  the  basic  ideal  of  tlie  century:* 
to  pfease,  but  please  according  to  the 
Rules. 

Comeille  was  influenced  by  tlie  Italian^ 
Renaissance  critics  —  Robortelio,  Min- 
tumo,  Castelvetro,  and  Scaliger  —  and  by 
the  I>utch  scholar,  Daniel  Heinsius,  whose 
De  TraffOfdiae  OonstUutiona,  an  Aris- 
totelian treatise,  appeared  hi  1611  at 
L^den.  -  Heinsius,  together  with  his  fel- 
low-countryman Vossius  lor  Voss],  who 
published  a  De  Arte  Poetica  in  1609,  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  throughout 
Europe. 

Of  the  various  prefaces,  notices,  dedi-| 
cations,  exclusive  of  the  Ewimens,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  the  drama: 

Pr^ae0  to  ClUandre  (1639). 

Au  Leetomr  in  La  Veuve  (1634). 

A  Monsieur  XXX  in  La  8wvante  (1637). 

A  Monsieur  P.  T.  N.  O.  in  M4d4e  (1635). 

Mariana     (Avertissement)     in    Le    Ctd 

(1648  ed.). 
^pitre  in  Le  Menteur  (1644). 
Au   Lecteur    in   La   Mort    de   Pomp4e 

(1644). 
Bpttre  in  La  8uUe  du  Menteur  (1645). 
Appian  Alexandrin    (Avertissefoent)    in 

Rodoffune  (1647). 


Au  Lecteur 
A  Monsieur 
d'Aragon 
Au  Lecteur 
Au  Lecteur 
Au  Lecteur 
Au  Lecteur 
Au  Lecteur 
Au  Lecteur 
Au  Lecteur 

Editions: 


in  HSracUttS  (1647). 

de  ZuyUchem  in  Don  Sanche 

(1650). 

hi  Nieomide  (1651). 

m  (Edipe  (1659). 

hi  SertorUts  (1669). 

in  Sophonisbe  (1663). 

in  Othon  (1665). 

m  AgisHas  (1666). 

m  Attila  (1668). 


Comeille's  earlier  works  were  published 
separately  and  in  small  collections 
prior  to  1660  (when  the  Th4dtre  de  Cor- 
neille  was  published  at  Paris,  in  three 
volumes).  Each  of  these  contained  one 
of  the  Discours;  the  Examens  also  ap- 
peared in  this  edition  for  the  first  thne. 
Voltaire's  edition,  with  his  full  com- 
mentaries, appeared  at  Geneva,  as  the 
TUdtre  de  Pierre  Comeille,  m  12  vols. 
The  standard  modern  edition  of  the 
complete  works  (with  biography,  an 
album,  notes,  etc.)  is  in  the  Orands 
Ecrivains  series:  (Euvres  de  P.  Cor- 
neille,  edited  by  Ch.  Marty-Laveaux, 
Id  vols.  (Paris,  1869-68). 

The  edition  of  1660  contains  the  three 
Discours --De  VUtiUti  et  des  parties 
du  poeme  dramatique;  De  la  Tragidie, 
et  aes  moyens  de  la  traiter  selon  le 
vraisemblable  et  le  nAcessaire;  and  Des 
Trois  Unit4s,  cP Action,  de  Jour,  et  de 
Lieu,  Each  is  printed  in  a  volume, 
prefatory  to  the  plays.  All  the  early 
plays  are  each  accompanied  with  an 
Examen;  the  plays  from  Sertorius  to 
Sur4na  are  without  them.  Among  the 
(Euvres  diverses  in  the  Martj'-Laveaux 
edition  are  a  few  letters  and  verses 
touching  upon  the  drama.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  already  cited 
Lettre  apolog4tique  to  Scud^ry;  there 
is  another.  To  ZuyUchem  (no.  14,  dated 
1650).  that  is  also  curious.  The  edi- 
tions of  1644  (first  part),  1648  (sec- 
ond part),  and  1663,  of  CorneiUe's 
plays,  eacii  contains  an  Au  Lecteur. 
The  prefaces,  etc.,  are  almost  invariably 
printed  in  any  edition  of  Comeille,  the 
Discours  occasionally.  Outside  the 
Marty-Laveaux  edition,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  (Euvres  des  deux  Cor- 
neille  (Pierre  and  Thomas),  in  two 
volumes,  edited  by  Charles  Louandre 
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(Paris,    1889),   and   in   the   Calmann- 
lAvy  re-print. 

On  Comeille  and  liis  works: 

See  introductions  to  Voltaire,  Louandre, 

and  Marty-Laveaux  eds.  above  referred 

to. 
See  references  to  the  Cid  Quarrel  under 

Chapelain, 
£.      Picot,      BibUographie      conUUenne 

(Paris,  1876). 
P.  Le  Verdier  et  Ed.  Pelay,  AddUiom  d 

la    BibUograpkie    com^lienne    (Paris, 

1908). 
Abb^  Granet,  RecueiU  d0  distertations 

iur  pluiieurg  tragidieB  de  Come'dh  et 

de  Racine,  i  vols.  (Paris,  1740). 
J.-L.  G.  de  Balzac,  Dieaertatione  sur  la 

gloire,  and  8ut  le  Bomain  (in  (Euvree, 

3  vols.,  Paris,  1665). 
Fontenelle,  Vie  de  Comeille  (in  (Euvree, 

vol.  3,  1790  ed.). 
,  ParalUle  de  Corneille  et  de  Racine 

(m  CSuvree,  vol.  3, 1790  ed.). 
F.  Guizot,  Comeille  et  eon  Temps  (2nd 

ed.,  Paris,  185i^.    Translated   as  Cor- 

neUle  and  hie  Times,  New  York,  1871). 
C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  liit4raires, 

voL  1  (Paris,  186^). 
9  Nouveaux  Lundis,   voL   7    (Paris, 

1863-70). 
-,  Port-Royal  (3rd  ed.,  7  vols.,  1869- 


71). 
St    Ren^    Taillandier,    Comeille   et   see 

eonteviporains  (Paris,  1864). 
M.  J.  Tasdiereau,  Uistoire  de  la  vie  et 

des  ouvrages  de  P.  Comeille   (Paris, 

1855). 
Charles     Arnaud,     Les     Thdories     dror- 

matiques  au  XVII'  si^cle.    Etude  swr 

la  vis  et  les  ceuvres  de  VAbb4  d'Avbig- 

nac  (Paris,  1887). 
F.  Bouquet,  Points  obscurs  et  nouveaux 

de  la  vie  de  Comeille  (Paris,  1888). 
Ferdinand     Brunetiire,     Corrieille      (in 

Etudes   critiques   sur   I'histoire   de   la 

lUtSrature  fran^aise,   voL   6,   3rd   ed., 

Paris,  1911). 
Emile   Deschanel,    Le    Romantisme    des 

olassiques  I*^'  sMe,  Comeille,  Rotrou, 


MolUre,  les  don  Juan  de  tou$es  Us  Ut- 
t6ratures  (Paris,  188S). 

Ren6  Doumic,  Comeille  (in  Etudes  sur  la 
liitSrature  franqaise,  voL  5,  Paris, 
1906). 

•Jules  Lemaftre,  Comeille  et  la  Po4tiquB 
d*Aristote  ^ Paris,  1888). 

Eugene  Rambert,  Comeille,  Racine,  et 
MolUre,  deux  cows  sur  la  poisie  dror* 
matique  frcmgaise  au  XV IV  si^clB 
(Paris,  1862). 

Henry  M.  Troliope,  ComeUle  and  Racists 
(PhUadelphia,  1881). 

Gustave  Lanson,  Comeille  (4th  ed.. 
Paris,  1913). 

9  Sur  les  Discours  de  Corneille   (in 

the  Revue  des  Cours  et  Confirences, 
Paris,  1900-01). 

Francisque  Sarcey,  QuaratUe  ans  de 
thSdtre,  vol.  9  (Paris,  1900). 

Emile  Faguet,  Propos  de  thidtre,  vols.  1 
&  2  (Paris,  1903-08). 

9  En  Lisant  Comeille  (Paris,  1913). 

9    Drame    ancien,    drome    modems 

•    (Paris,  1898). 

9  XV IP  Steele  (Paris,  1890). 

^ippolyte  Parigot,  Le  04tUe  et  le  m4tisr 
de  Comeille  (in  O&nie  et  m4tier,  Paris, 
1894). 
•Prosser  Hall  Frye,  Comeille:  the  Neo- 
classic  Tragedy  and  the  Greek  (in  Lit- 
eraru  Reviews  and  Criticisms,  New 
York,  1908). 

Guillaume  Huszar,  Comeille  et  le  thSdtre 
espagnol  (Paris,  1903). 

J.  D,  Segali,  ComeUle  a^d  the  Spanish 
Drama  (New  York,  1902). 

R.  Le  Brun,  Comeille  devant  trois  siicles 
(Paris,  1906). 

Leon  H.  Vincent,  Comeille  (Boston, 
1901). 

Saegert,  Essai  sur  les  th4ories  dra- 
matiques  de  Comeille,  d'a/prks  see  dis- 
cours et  ses  examens  (Colberg,  1860). 

J.-A.  Lisle,  Essai  sur  les  theories  dra^ 
matiques  de  Comeille  d'aprhs  des  dis- 
cours et  ses  examens  (Paris,  1859). 

Dr.  Kewitsch,  Sur  les  thiories  dr<^ 
matiques  de  Comeille,  d^apris  ses  Dis- 
cours. et  ses  easamens  (Paris,  1859). 

J.  Boehm,  Die  dramatischen  Theorien  P, 
Comsille's  (Berlin,  1901). 
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FIRST  DISCOURSE  i 

ON  THE  USES  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAMATIC  POETRY 
[Premier  Ducowtb,    De  VUtiliti  et  de$  Partie$  du  Pohne  dramatique] 

(1660) 


Altfaons^  according  to  Aristotle,  the 
sole  end  of  dramatic  poetry  is  to  please 
Itfae  audience,  and  although  the  majority 
•of  tliese  poems  have  pleased,  nonetheless 
I  maintain  that  many  of  them  have  failed 
to  achieve  tfa^ir  end.    **It  must  not  be 
claimed,"    says   this    philosopher,   ^'that 
.dramatic  poetry  gives  us  every  sort  of 
.pleasure,  but  only  that  which  is  tttting," 
*and  continues  to  say  that  in  order  to  find 
that  pleasure  which  it  fitting  to  the  audi- 
ence, tiie  Doet  must  follow  the  precepts 


:  of  the  art  and  jpve  that  pleasure  accord- 
jfag  to  ttegU  ^^  evident  that  there  are 
I  precepts"  Ibecause  there  is  an  art,  but  it 
is  not  evident  just  what  tlie  precepts  are. 
We  agree  on  the  name  but  not  on  the 
thing;  oiLj^he  words  but  not  on  their 
meaning,  [^lie  poet  must  observe  unity 
of  action,  time  and  plac^  No  one  denies 
this,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  determine  what  unitv  of  action  is 
and  to  realise  the  extent  and  limit  of  the 
allotted  unity  of  time  and  place.  The 
poet  must  treat  his  subject  according  to 
**the  probable"  and  ''the  necessarv." 
This  is  what  Aristotle  says,  and  all  his 
commentators  repeat  the  words  which  ap- 
pear to  them  so  clear  and  intelligible  that 
not  one  of  them  has  deigned  any  more 
than  Aristotle  himself  to  tell  us  what  the 
** probable"  and  the  ''necessary"  are. 
And  many  of  them  have  so  neglected  the 
latter  requisite,  which  in  all  cases  save 
one, —  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
on  comedy, —  is  always  mentioned  in  com- 
pany with  the  former,  tliat  a  false  maxim 
has  been  established.  **  The  subject  of  a 
tragedy  must  be  probable";  thus  apply-' 
ing  only  half  of  the  philosopher's  precept 
to  the  mattei^  of  subject  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  treated.  A  subject 
of  tragedy  must  not  be  merely  probable. 
Aristotle  himself  cites  as  an  example  I'he 
FUnter  of  Affatho  wherein  the  names 
of  people  ana  things  were  purely  fic- 
titious, as  in  comedy.    The   great  sub- 

1  IVanslated,  with  occasional  omiraioiu,  espe- 
eiaDy  for  this  coUectiozi  by  Beatrice  Stewart 
MacOUnftoek.     Never  before  tramdated. —  Ed.     I 


Jects  which  appeal  to  our  emotions  and 
In  which  our  inclinations  are  set  in  con- 
flict with  the  laws  of  du^  and  human- 
ity, ought  always  to  extend  t>eyond  the 
limits  of  the  probable. 

Such  plays  would  indeed  find  no  audi- 
ence capable  of  believing,  unless  they 
were  aided  by  the  authority  of  iiistory, 
which  is  empirically  persuasive,  or  by 
common  knowledge,  which  supplies  an 
audience  of  those  whose  attitudes  are  al- 
ready formed.  It  is  not  '* probable'' 
that  Medea  should  kill  her  children;  that 
Clytemnestra  should  murder  her  husband; 
or  Orestes  stab  his  mother,  but  historical 
legend  states  these  facts,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  great  crimes  excites  no 
incredulity  in  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
It  is  neither  true  nor  "probable"  that 
Andromeda,  at  the  mercy  of  a  sea-mon- 
ster, was  rescued  from  her  perilous  situ- 
ation by  a  fiying  knight  with  wings  on 
his  feet;  but  this  is  a  story  which  has 
been  handed  down,  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  ancients;  and,  since  it  has 
been  transmitted  even  to  us,  no  one 
would  think  of  taking  offense  when  he 
sees  the  story  represented  on  the  stage. 
In  giving  these  instances  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  poet  may  invent  at 
haphazard:  that  which  truth  or  common 
belief  takes  for  granted  would  be  re- 
jected were  there  no  other  basis  for  a 
play  than  mere  versimilitude  or  public 
opinion.  That  is  why  our  wise  man  says 
"Subjects  come  from  fortune,  or 
chance," — which  causes  things  to  hap- 
pen,— "and  not  from  art,"  which  imag- 
ines them.  She  is  the  mistress  of  hap- 
penings, and  the  choice  she  allows  us  to 
make  among  those  happenings  which  she 
presents  to  us  contains  a  mystic  warning 
not  to  take  advantage  of  her,  nor  to 
utilise  for  dramatic  purposes  any  hap- 
penings which  are  not  to  her  Uking.  And 
so  "the  ancient  tragedies  are  concerned 
with  the  stories  of  very  few  families,  be- 
aause  very  few  families  were  fit  sub- 
jects for  tragedies."  Succeeding  genera^ 
tions  have,  however,  afforded  us  a  suffi- 
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cient  number  of  other  family  tragedies  to 
enable  us  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  an- 
cient times  and  not  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  tiie  Greeks,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  siiould  overstep  their  precepts.  We 
should.  JL  4]i)fisme«.  accommodate  our- 
selves to  them  and  make  tliem  applicable 
fo  our  practice.  We  have  in  oifi*  pi«y«» 
leflr:anf-tl><  choniB,  "and  thJis  has  iozced 
us.Jq,  siibstitute.jnorfi  episode  than  the 
QEgeks.usBiu.This  is  an  instance  of  go- 
iilg^_^TCyon<l  .the  precepts.  We  should 
never^,go_ji,gainst'lhem,  even  thouglTTir^ 
practice  we  do  f^beyqnd^ 
'^JTe  shoiiH  Icnow  what  these  precepts 
are,  but  unfortunately,  Aristotle,  and 
Horace  after  him,  wrote  in  so  obscure  a 
fashion  that  they  needed  interpreters; 
but  also,  unfortunately,  those  who  have 
endeavored  to  act  in  that  capacity  have, 
for  the  most  part,  considered  the  text 
from  a  philosopliical  and  dramatic  view 
point  Since  these  men  were  better 
versed  in  scholarship  and  metaphysics 
than  in  a  knowledge  of  the  theater,  their 
commentaries  are  likely  rather  to  render 
us  more  learned  but  not  one  jot  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  actual  meaning. 
With  fifty  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  theater  I  shall  make  bold 
to  set  forth  in  a  straightforward  manner 
some  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject  without 
attempting  any  definite  evidence  and 
with  no  intention  of  trying  to  persuade 
any  one  to  reject  his  theories  for  mine. 

At  the  opening  of  this  DUeourse,  when 
I  said  that  **  tl^e  sole  end  of  the  drama  is 
to  please  the  audience,"  I  did  not  mean 
to  enforce  this  m'axim  arbitrarily  upon 
those  who  strive  to  ennoble  dramatic  art 
by  considering  it  as  a  means  to  supply 
moral  purpose  as  well  vls  pleasure.  A 
dispute  on  this  question  would  be  useless 
because  it  is  impossible  to  please  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  without  at  the  same  time 
(supplying  a  moral  purpose,  I**  utility  "J 
of  some  sort,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  Aristotle's  Poetics 
not  once  does  he  make  use  of  the  word; 
on  the  contrary,  he  says  that  the  end 
of  drama  is  the  pleasure  we  experience 
in  observing  the  actions  of  men  imitated. 
He  prefers  that  part  of  the  drama  which 
has  to  do  with  the  subject  rather  than 
with  the  "manners"  portrayed,  because 
the  former  contained  what  was  most 
pleasing,  like  the  "agnitions"  and  the 


"^  peripeties."  Also,  hi  his  definitkm  of 
tragedy,  tie  includes  the  elements  of 
pleasure  in  the  subject  which  la  at  tbe 
bottom  of  it.  And,  finally,  he  preferred 
tragedy  to  ttie  epic  k>ecause  it  included 
material  decoration  and  music^ — both 
powerful  agents  of  pleasure  —  because 
ft  was  the  shortest  and  least  diffuse  of 
literary  forms,  and  the  pleasure  be  do- 
rived  made  it  therefore  the  more  per- 
fect But  let  us  remember  that  we 
learned  from  Horace  that  we  cannot 
please  the  greatest  number  unless  we  in- 
clude in  our  work  a  moral  purpose. 
Grave  and  serious  people,  old  men  and 
lovers  of  virtue,  will  t>e  bored  if  they 
find  nothing  of  profit  for  tliem.  (7«ii- 
turiae  seniorum,  etc.  Thus,  if  the  moral 
purpose  does  not  enter  into  it  unless  it  Is 
decked  out  in  pleasant  style.  It  is  none 
the  less  needful  and  much  wiser,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  endeavor  to  find  Just 
what  place  it  sliould  assume,  than  to  start 
a  useless  dispute  regarding  the  ^ue  of 
plays  of  this  Idnd.  It  appears  tluit  there 
are  four  kinds  of  plays  in  which  tliere 
is  some  sort  of  moral  intent 

The  first  sort  of  play  is  that  which 
contains  maxims  and  moral  lnstructioiis» 
scattered  throu^iout  Tiiese  sliould  be 
sparingly  used  and  only  on  the  rarest  oc- 
casions inserted  in  general  discourses, 
and  then  in  small  doses,  especially  wtien 
they  are  put  into  tlie  mouth  of  an  im- 
passioned dwracter,  or  into  tiie  moutb 
of  anotiier  with  whom  he  is  speaking, 
for,  under  tiie  circumstances,  he  would 
not  have  the  patience  to  listen  or  peace 
of  mind  to  conceive  and  speak  them.  In- 
stinct cotmsels,  for  instance,  where  a  man 
of  importance  who  Is  trained  and  sure 
of  liimself,  Is  being  consulted  by  a  kJng^ 
and  then  speeches  of  this  sort  may  be 
found  more  frequently  and  be  of  greater 

(extent,  but  it  is  always  well  to  reduce 
them  from  the  general  to  tiie  spedflc  1 
vastly  prefer  having  my  character  say, 
*'Love  gives  you  great  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness,''  than  *'  Love  gives  those  who  are  in 
its  power  great  cause  for  uneasiness." 
Be  it  understood,  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
away  entirely  with  this  latter  method  of 
pronouncing  moral  and  political  *naxims. 
Every  one  of  my  poems  would  present 
a  sorry  appearance  if  I  eliminated  that 
which  I  mixed  Into  it;  but  again  one 
must  not  accentuate  them  too  much  wltb- 
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out  applying  the  general  to  the  partic- 
ular, otherwise  it  Is  an  ordinary  situa- 
tion which  never  fails  to  tire  the  listener, 
because  it  slackens  the  action.  Howeyer 
wdl  this  exhibition  of  moralibr  succeedsy 
we  most  always  suspect  it  of  being  one 
of  the  vain  ornaments  wliich  Horace  or- 
ders us  to  curtaiL 

The  second  use  of  dramatic  poetry  is 
in  tlie  simple  description  of  the  vices  and 
virtues,  wnich  never  misses  its  effect  if 
well  conceived,  and  if  tlie  marics  of  it 
are  so  dear  tliat  one  cannot  confuse  tiie 
two  nor  talce  vice  for  virtue. 

The  one,  though  unhappy,  is  loved,  and 
the  otlier  is  hated,  though  triumphant 
Hie  ancients  were  often  satisfied  with 
this  description  witliout  troubling  to  have 
good  actions  rewarded  and  bad  ones 
punished.  Clytemnestra  and  her  lover 
kill  Agamemnon  with  impunity.  Medea 
does  the  same  with  lier  own  duldren  and 
Atreus  with  those  of  her  brother,  Thyes- 
tes,  which  are  served  to  him  to  eat 

It  is  true  that,  on  carefully  consider- 
ing these  actions  which  tliey  chose  for 
the  climax  of  tlielr  tragedies,  tliey  wiK> 
were  punlslied  were  criminals  hi  crimes 
greater  tlian  their  own.  Thyestes  had 
abused  the  wife  of  his  brother,  but  the 
vengeance  wliich  lie  exacts  has  something 
more  horrible  in  it  than  the  first  crime. 
Jason  was  a  traitor  to  abandon  Afedea, 
to  whom  he  owed  all;  but  for  her  to  kill 
his  c^dren  under  his  eyes  Is  too  strons 
a  punishment  Clytemnestra  complained 
of  the  concubines  wliich  Agamemnon 
brought  from  Troy,  but  he  had  not 
attempted  to  take  her  Ufe  as  she  at- 
tempts to  take  his;  and  these  masters  of 
art  have  found  the  crime  of  his  son, 
Orestes,  who  kills  her  to  avenge  his  fa- 
ther, still  greater  than  the  first,  since  they 
gave  him  avenging  Furies  to  torment  him 
and  gave  none  to  his  mother  who  peace- 
atdy  enjoys  with  her  iEgisthus  the  idng- 
dom  of  me  husband  whom  she  assassi- 
nated. 

Our  theater  rarely  allows  such  sub- 
leets.  The  Thyette*  of  Seneca  did  not 
have  great  success.  Medsa  was  more 
popular  at  the  same  time.  To  under- 
stand it  rightly,  the  perfidy  of  Jason  and 
the  violence  oi  the  king  of  Corinth,  makes 
her  appear  so  unjustly  oppressed  that  the 
listener  takes  her  side  very  easily  and 
considers  her  vengeance  as  a  just  act 


which  she  commits  herself  asainst  those 
who  oppress  her.  It  is  this  interest 
which  one  has  in  the  virtuous  which 
forces  one  to  come  to  this  other  manner 
of  ending  the  dramatic  poem,  by  the 
punishment  of  wicked  actions  and  the 
reward  of  sood  ones  which  is  not  an 
art  precept  but  a  custom  which  we  have 
adoDted,  which  one  can  abandon  only  at 
one  s  own  risk.  It  has  eidsted  since  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
did  not  please  this  philosopher  to  excess, 
since  he  says,—*'  It  has  had  a  vogue  only 
by  the  imbecility  of  the  judgment  of  the 
spectators,  and  those  who  practice  it  are 
gratifying  the  tastes  of  the  populace  and 
write  according  to  the  desires  of  their 
audience.  Truly  it  is  certain  that  we 
could  not  see  an  honest  man  in  our  thea- 
ter without  wishing;  him  prosperity  and 
regretting  his  misfortune.  That  is  why 
when  he  (the  honest  man)  remains  over- 
come by  them,  we  leave  with  sorrow  and 
cariy  away  a  kind  of  indignation  against 
the  author  and  the  actor,  but  wh^  the 
pjiot  fills  our  enpffftatUwis  and  virtue  is 
rewarded,  we  leave  with  complete  joy, 
and  carry  with  us  entire  satisfacUon, 
both  of  the  work  and  those  who  repre- 
sent it  The  success  of  virtue  against 
misfortunes  and  perils  excites  us  to  em- 
brace it*  and  the  fatal  suoeess  of  crime 
or  injustice  is  capable  of  enlarginjK  the 
natural  of  It,  through  the  fear  of  like 
misfortune."  It  is  in  this  that  tlie  third 
use  of  the  theater  consists,  just  as  the 
fourth  consists  In  the  purgation  of  the 
passions  through  Jthe  means  of  pitv  and 
fear.  But  since  ^his  use  is  peculiar  to 
tra^pedy  I  shall  explain  myself  on  that 
subject  in  the  second  volume,  where  I 
shall  treat  of  tragedy  in  ]>articular,  and 
proceed  now  to  uie  examination  of  the 
parts  which  Aristotle  attributes  to  the 
dramatic  poem. 

I  say  the  dramatic  poem  In  general,  as 
in  treating  tliis  material,  he  speaks  only 
of  tragedy,  since  all  that  he  says  of  it 
is  applicable  to  comedy  also,  and  that  the 
difference  in  these  two  idnds  of  poetry 
consists  only  in  the  dignity  of  tlie  char- 
acters and  in  the  actions  which  they  imi- 
tate and  not  in  the  manner  of  the  imita- 
tion nor  in  the  things  which  serve  in 
this  imitation.  The  poem  is  composed 
of  two  Idnds  of  parts. 

Tlie  first  are  called  parts  of  quantity  or 
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extension,  and  Aristotle  names  four  of 
them, —  the  prologue,  the  episode,  the 
exodus  and  the  chorus.  The  others  can 
be  called  Integral  parts;  they  meet  each 
other  in  etfi'll  Of  ituUM!  first  to  form  the 
m'hole.  This  philpsopher  finds  six  of 
jthem, —  the  subject,  the  manners,  the 
Isentiments,  tlie  diction,  the  music  and  tlie 
stage  decoration.  Of  these  six  onlj  the 
technique  of  the  subjects  depends  rightly 
on  the  art  of  poetry.  The  others  need 
subsidiary  arts.  The  manners  on  moral, 
the  sentiments  on  rhetoric,  the  diction 
on  grammar,  and  the  two  other  parts 
have  each  their  art  of  which  the  poet 
need  not  be  instructed  because  he  can 
have  it  supplied  by  others.  That  is  why 
Aristotle  does  not  treat  of  them.  But 
since  it  is  necessary  that  he  execute 
everything  concerning  the  first  four  him- 
self, the  Imowledge  of  the  arts  on  which 
they  depend  is  absolutely  necessary  un- 
less he  has  received  from  nature  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  deep  judgment  to  sup- 
ply that  lack.  The  requirements  of  the 
subject  are  different  for  tragedy  and 
comedy.  I  shall  spealc  only  on  uiat  which 
concerns  the  latter,  which  Aristotle  de- 

i  fines  simply  an  imitation  of  low  and 
lauLviflb  persons.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  this  definition  does  not  sat- 
isfy me,  and  since  many  scholars  hold 
that  his  treatise  on  Poetry  has  not  come 
to  us  in  its  entirety  I  want  to  believe 
that  in  that  which  time  has  stolen  of  it 
there  was  a  more  complete  one.  Dra- 
matic Poetry,  according  to  him.  Is  an 
imitation  of  actions,  and  he  stops  here 
at  the  condition  of  the  person,  without 
saying  what  must  be  the  actions.  How- 
ever, this  definition  Is  in  agreement  with 
the  custom  of  his  time  when  only  people 
of  very  mediocre  condition  were  made  to 
spealc  in  comedy.  But  it  (the  defini- 
tion) is  not  entirely  just  for  our  time, 
Vin  which  even  Idngs  may  come  into  com- 
edy when  their  actions  are  not  above  it. 
When  one  puts  on  the  scene  a  simple 
love  intrigue  between  icings,  and  when 
they  run  no  rislc  either  of  their  life  or 
of  their  State,  I  do  not  thinlc  that  even 
though  the  characters  are  illustrious  the 
action  is  sufficiently  important  to  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  tragedy.  The  dignity 
«  I  \jof  tragedy  needs  some  great  State  in- 
^  I  \  terest  or  passion  nobler  and  more  virile 
ithan  love,  such  as  ambition  or  vengeance, 


b which  leads  us  to  expect  greater  misfor- 
tune than  the  loss  of  a  mistress.  It  is  fit 
to  mix  love  in  it  because  it  always  has 
much  attraction  and  can  serve  as  a  basis 
to  those  other  interests  and  other  pas- 

Isions  of  which  I  spealc  But  it  must  con- 
tent itself  with  second  rank  in  the  poem 
and  leave  the  first  to  the  other. 

*  This  maxim  will  at  first  seem  new.    It 
,is,  however,  a  practice  of  the  ancients, 

with  whom  we  see  no  tragedy  in  which 

*  there  is  only  a  love-interest  to  unravel. 
Quite  the  contrary:  they  often  banished 
it    completely    from    their   poems,    and 

» those  who  wish  to  consider  mine  will 
acknowledge  that,  following  their  exam- 
ple, I  have  never  let  it  take  the  first 
place,  and  that  in  L«  Cid,  which  is  with- 
out doubt  the  play  most  full  of  love 
which*.  I  have  made,  the  duty  of  birtJ^ 
and  the  care  of  honor  assume  a  more  im- 
portant place  than  the  two  lovers  in- 
.spire. 

^  I  shall  go  further,  even  though  tiiere 
are  big  State  interests,  and  a  royal  char- 
acter stiUs  his  passion  through  the  care  be 
must  have  of  his  glory,  as  in  Don  Sanche, 
if  one  does  not  meet  the  risk  of  death, 
loss  of  States,  or  banishments,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  a  right  to  a  higher  name 
than  comedy,  but  to  answer  at  aU  to 
the  dignity  of  which  it  (comedy)  repre- 
sents the  actions,  I  have  thought  to  call 
it  heroic  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary 
comedies.  This  Is  without  example 
amongst  the  ancients,  but  is  it  also  with- 
out example  amongst  them  that  put  kings 
on  the  stage  without  one  of  those  great 
hazards.  We  must  not  bind  ourselves 
slavishly  to  the  imitation  of  them  so 
that  we  dare  not  try  something  of  our 
own  when  this  does  not  go  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  art,  were  it  only  to  deserve 
that  praise  Horace  gave  tne  poets  of 
his  time:  Nee  minimum  mentere  decu$, 
etc.,  and  not  to  come  under  the  shame- 
ful judgment:  O  imUatorea,  servum  p«- 
cusl  **  what  will  serve  now  as  an  ex- 
ample," says  Tacitus,  ''has  been  once 
without  example,  and  what  we  do  with- 
out example  may  serve  as  such  one  day.** 
*M  Comedy,  then,  differs  from  tragedy  in 
4hat  the  latter  requires  an  illustrious,  ex- 
ftraordinary,  serious  subject,  while  the 
*|former  stops  at  a  common,  playful  sub- 
4ject.  The  latter  demands  great  dangers 
for  its   hero;   the   former   contents   it- 
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self  with  the  worry  and  displeasures  of 

>  those  to  whom  it  gives  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  actors.  Both  have  this  in 
[comiDon,  that  the  action  must  be  com- 
Iplete  and  finished,  that  is.  In  the  event 
*which  finishes  it  the  spectator  must  be 
so  dearlv  informed  of  the  feelings  of 
^U  who  nave  had  a  part  in  it  that  he 
■leaves  with  his  mind  quiet  and  doubting 
■of  nothine*  Cinna  conspires  asainst  Au- 
■vusttts.  His  conspiracy  is  aiscovered. 
[Augustus  has  him  arrested.  If  the  poem 
stopped  there  the  action  would  be  incom- 
plete, because  the  listener  would  leave 
in  the  uncertainty  of  what  this  Emperor 
would  have  commaifded  of  the  ungrate- 
fid  favorite.    Ptolemy  fears  that  Cesar, 

*  who  comes  to  Egypt,  will  favor  his  sis- 
ter, with  whom  he  is  in  love,  and  forces 
Um  to  give  her  her  part  of  the  king^ 
£m  which  her  father  left  her  in  his 
will.  To  attract  favor  on  his  side  by 
great  sacrifice,  he  slays  Pompey.  This 
18  not  enough.  We  must  see  Iiow  Qesar 
receives  this  great  sacriflce«  He  arrives, 
becomes  angry  and  threatens  Ptolemy, 
and  wants  to  force  him  to  slay  the  in- 
citers of  this  attack  and  illustrious  deatli. 

'  The  latter,  surprised  at  the  unexpected 
welcome,  resolves  to  anticipate  Ciesar, 
and  conspires  against  him  to  avoid,  by 
his  loss,  the  misfortune  with  which  be 
sees  himself  threatened.  That  is  still  not 
enough.  We  must  Imow  what  will  re- 
sult from  this  conspiracy.  Csesar  Is 
warned  and  Ptolemy,  dying  in  a  combat 
with  his   ministers,  leaves  Cleopatra  in 

}  peaceful  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
which  she  demanded  half.    Caesar  is  out 

'  of  danger.  The  listener  has  nothing  more 
to  ask,  and  leaves  satisfied  because  the 
action  is  complete.  For  comedy,  Aris- 
totle demands  as  the  only  precept  that 
it  may  have  as  ending,  the  enemies  be- 
coming friends.  Whidi  must  be  under- 
stood m  a  more  general  sense  than  what 
"the  words  seem  to  carry  and  to  extend 
it  to  a  reconciliation,  as  when  one  sees 
Mr  son  returning  into  the  good  favor 
of  a  father  who  has  been  angry  with 
hfan  for  his  debauchery,  which  was  the 
usual  end  to  ancient  comedies;  or  two 
lovers  separated  by  some  trick  done 
them,  or  by  some  controlling  power,  are 

,  reunited  by  the  unraveling  of  that  trick 
or  by  the  consent  of  those  who  placed 
the  obstacle  there,  as  nearly  always  hap- 


pens in  our  comedy,  which  very  rarely 
has  other  endings  than  marriages.  We 
must  be  careful,  however,  that  this  agree- 
ment does  not  come  by  a  simple  change 
of  will  but  by  an  event  which  furnishes 
the  occasion  for  it.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  great  art  to  the  ^denoue- 
ment" of  a  play,  if,  after  bavins  up- 
held it  during  two  acts,  on  the  authority 
of  a  father  who  does  not  approve  the 
love  of  his  son  or  daughter,  be  should 
suddenly  consent  to  it  in  the  fifth  for 
the  sole  reason  that  it  is  the  fifth  and 
that  the  author  would  not  dare  to  make 
six.  It  needs  a  considerable  motive 
which  forces  him  to  it  as  say,  his  daugh- 
ter's lover  saved  his  life  in  some  meet- 
ing or  when,  on  the  point  of  being  as- 
sassinated by  his  enemies  or  that  by 
some  un-hoped  for  incident  he  should  be 
recogniased  as  being  of  high  rank  and 
greater  fortune  than  he  appeared. 
J7  Since  it  is  necessary  that  the  action  be 
/complete,  one  must  also  not  add  any- 
/  thing  further,  since  when  the  effect  has 
l)een  attained,  the  listener  desires  noth- 
ing more  and  is  bored  by  all  the  rest. 
So  it  is  that  the  expressions  of  joy  which 
two  lovers  show  on  being  reunited  after 
many  obstacles,  must  be  very  short.  I 
know  not  what  beauty  the  arguments 
between  Menelaus  and  Teucer  on  the 
burial  of  A  J  ax,  whom  Sophocles  has  pass 
away  in  the  fourth  act,  could  have  had 
for  the  Athenians,  but  I  do  know  that 
in  our  time  the  quarrel  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses  for  the  weapons  of  AchiUes 
after  tne  latter's  death  wearied  many 
ears,  although  It  (the  subject)  came  from 
a  good  hand.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
how  one  can  bear  the  fifth  act  of  M^lite 
and  of  La  Veuve.  One  only  sees  the 
first  actors  reunited  and  they  have  no 
place  there  but  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  authors  of  the  treachery  and 
the  violence  which  has  separated  them. 
Nevertheless,  tliey  could  have  been  in- 
formed of  them  already,  had  I  wished 
it,  and  tiiey  seemed  to  be  on  the  stage 
only  to  serve  as  witnesses  to  those  of 
secondary  importance,  which  makes  all 
this  end  slackened  in  which  they  have  no 
part.  I  dare  not  attribute  the  succesa 
of  these  two  comedies  to  ignorance  of 
the  rules  —  which  was  very  general  at 
that  time  —  inasmuch  as  those  rules,  well 
or  poorly   observed,   must   make   their 
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good  or  bad  effect  on  those  who,  even 
without  knowing  them,  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  current  of  natural  feeling. 
But  I  can  only  acknowledge  that  that  old 
habit  which  was  observed  at  the  time, 
of  not  seeing  anything  better  ordered, 
was  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  indignation 
against  these  defects  and  the  newness 
of  an  agreeable  kind  of  comedy  which 
up  to  that  time  had  not  appeared  on 
the  scene,  has  caused  the  admiration,  all 
the  parts  of  the  whole  pleasing  at  sight 
pen  though  It  did  not  nave  aU  the  just 
proportions. 

Comedy  and  tragedy  resemble  each 
other  again  in  that  Uieir  subjects  ''must 
have  the  requisite  sise,  that  is,  that  it 
must  not  be  so  little  that  it  escapes  from 
sight  at  an  atom,  nor  so  vast  that  it  con- 
fuses the  memory  of  the  listener  and  be- 
wilders his  imagination."  In  such  man- 
ner does  Aristotle  explain  the  conditions 
of  a  poem,  and  he  adds  that  **  to  be  of  the 
proper  size  it  must  have  a  beginnings  a 
middle,  and  an  end."  These  terms  are  so 
general  that  they  seem  to  signify  nothing, 
but,  to  understand  them  well,  they  ex- 
clude the  momentary  actions  which  have 
not  these  three  parts.  A  poem  must 
have,  then,  to  be  of  the  right  size,  a  begin-^ 
nlng,  a  middle  and  an  end.  Cinna  con- 
spires against  Augustus  and  tells  of  his 
conspiracy  to  Emilia.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning. Maximus  warns  Augustus  of  it. 
This  is  the  middle.  Augustus  forgives 
him.  This  Is  the  end.  Therefore,  in  the 
comedies  of  this  first  volume  I  have 
nearly  always  had  two  lovers  on  good 
terms,  then  I  had  them  quarrel  as  a  result 
of  some  treachery.  I  reunited  them  bv 
the  unraveling  of  this  treacheiy  which 
had  separated  them.  .  •  .  Enough  on  the 
subject  of  comedy  and  the  requirements 
necessarr  to  it  Truth  to  nature  is  one 
of  which  I  shall  speak  later.  Besides, 
the  developments  of  it  must  always  be 
happy  —  which  is  not  a  requirement  of 
trag^y,  where  we  have  the  choice  of 
making  a  change  from  happiness  to  un- 
happiness,  and  vice  vbtmo.  This  needs 
no  remaric.  I  come  to  the  second  part 
of  the  poem,  which  is  Mant^TM,  Aris- 
totle prescribes  four  conditions:  that 
they  be  good,  suitable,  similar,  and  equaL 
These  are  terms  which  he  says  so  Uttle 
about  that  he  leaves  great  occasion  to 
doubt  his  meaning. 


I  cannot  imag^e  how  one  can  oonodve 
''good'*  to  mean  "virtuous."  Most  po- 
ems, ancient  as  well  as  modern,  would 
remain  in  a  pitiful  state  if  one  cut  out 
all  in  the  way  of  bad  or  vicious  cfaar^ 
acter,  or  characters  stained  by  some 
wealmess  which  does  not  comport  with 
virtue.  Horace  took  great  care  gener- 
ally to  describe  the  •♦manners"  of  cveiy 
age,  and  attributes  to  them  more  faults 
than  virtues,  and  when  he  advises  ui 
to  describe  Medea  as  proud  and  Inr 
domitable,  Ixlon  as  treacherous,  Achilles 
carried  away  by  anger  to  tiie  point  of 
holding  that  laws  are  not  made  for 
hun  and  declaring  that  he  takes  ririit 
by  might,  Horace  allows  us  very  few 
virtues.  One  must  therefore  find  a  good- 
ness compatible  with  this  kind  of  man- 
ners; and  if  I  may  express  my  conjec- 
tures on  what  Aristotle  requires  by  that, 
I  believe  it  is  the  brilliant  and  elevated 
character  of  a  criminal  or  virtuous  habit 
Just  as  much  as  is  proper  and  suit- 
able to  the  person  that  one  presents. 
Cleopatra  in  Rodogun^  is  very  wicked. 
There  is  no  parasite  which  repels  her  so 
long  as  she  can  be  kept  on  her  tiirone, 
which  she  prefers  to  everything,  so  great 
is  her  attachment  to  power;  but  all  her 
crimes  are  accompanied  by  a  loftiness 
of  soul  which  has  something  so  high  In 
it  that,  while  one  despises  her  actions, 
one  admires  the  source  from  whldi  they 
spring.  I  dare  say  the  same  of  Lb  Men- 
teur.  Lying  is  doubtless  a  vicious  habit, 
but  the  chief  character  in  this  play 
utters  his  lies  with  such  presence  of 
mind  and  quidcness  that  this  imperfec- 
tion acquires  ffrace  and  makes  the  listen- 
ers acknowledge  that  to  lie  in  such  a 
manner  is  a  vice  of  which  imbeciles  aie 
incapable.  As  a  third  example,  those 
who  wish  to  consider  the  way  In  whidi 
Horace  describes  the  anger  of  Achilles 
will  not  be  far  from  my  idea.  It  has 
for  foundation  a  passage  of  Aristotle's 
which  follows  closely  enough  the  one  1 
am  trying  to  explain.  **  Poetry,"  says 
he,  ''is  an  imitation  of  people  better 
than  in  actual  life,  and,  as  painters  often 
make  flattering  portraits  which  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  original  and  still  keep 
the  resemblance,  in  such  a  manner  the 
poets  representing  choleric  or  slovenlr 
men  must  idealise  these  qualities  wUdi 
they  give  them,  so  that  from  them  a 
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beautiful  example  of  equity  and  stoicism 
can  be  drawn.  It  is  tlius  tliat  Homer 
made  Aciiilles  good."  These  last  words 
sliould  be  noti^d  to  siiow  that  Homer 
save  to  Achilles*  transports  of  aneer 
uiat  goodness  necessary  to  manners  which 
I  tiiink  consists  in  that  loftiness  of 
character^  of  which  Robortello  speaks  in 
tlie  following  manner, — **  Unum  quodque 
gewtu  p€r  90  supremo*  ^uosdam  habet 
deeoris  gradus,  st  absohUuHmam  rseipit 
formam,  non  tamsn  degeneraiu  a  9ua 
natwra,  et  efiffie  pristina,"  This  text  of 
Aristotle's  which  I  mentioned  may  pre- 
sent some  difficulty  in  that  it  says  tliat 
the  manners  of  dioleric  or  slovenly  men 
must  be  depicted  with  such  a  degree  of 
excellence  uiat  one  sees  in  them  a  high 
example  of  equity  and  austerity.  There 
is  a  MV^n<»ga  oetween  austerity  and  an- 
ger, and  tliat  is  what  Horace  attributes 
to  Achilles  in  this  verse:  Iraeundut  •»- 
0xorabilu  aeer.  But  there  is  no  likeness 
between  equity  and  slovenliness.  I  can- 
not  see  what  it  has  to  do  in  his  character. 
It  is  that  which  causes  me  to  doubt  if 
the  Greek  word  ^a$vfAd  has  been  ffiven 
the  meaning  of  Aristotle's  by  the  Latin 
interpreter  which  I  have  followed.  Pa- 
cius  says.  Decide*;  Victorius,  Inertes; 
Heinsius,  Segnet;  and  the  word  Pain4ant$ 
of  which  I  nave  made  use  to  put  it  into 
our  language,  answers  these  three  ver- 
sions well  enough,  but  Castclvetro  ex- 
presses it  in  his  by  maiuueH,  or  debon- 
nmr,  or  fuU  of  mUdness;  and  not  only 
does  this  word  mean  the  opposite  of  an- 
ger, but  also  it  would  agree  better  with 
what  Aristotle  caUs  hrttiKela^  of  which 
he  requires  a  good  example  from  us. 
These  three  interpreters  translate  the 
Greek  word  by  that  of  egtUty  or  integ- 
rity,  which  would  agree  better  with  the 
$oaiv0  [mUd]  of  the  Italian,  than  with  their 
9$gne$,  desidss,  inerteg,  provided  one  un- 
derstands by  that  only  a  natural  kind- 
ness which  slowly  angers,  but  I  would 
still  prefer  that  of  good  humor,  of  which 
the  other  makes  use  to  express  it  in  his 
^S^Age,  and  I  think  that  to  keep  its 
value  in  our  language  one  could  change 
it  to  eompUanee,  or  equitable  f<ieiUty  — 
to  approve,  to  excuse  and  to  support 
everytning  that  happens.  It  is  not  tiiat 
I  wish  to  be  judged  among  such  great 
men,- but  I  cannot  deny  the  Italian  ver- 
sion of  this  passage  seems  to  me  to  have 


something  more  correct  than  any  of  the 
three  Latin  versions.    Among  this  diver- 
sity of  interpretations  everyone  is  free  to 
choose,  since  one  has  the  ri^t  even  to  put 
them  all  aside,  when  a  new  one  appears, 
i  Another   idea   comes   to  me  concerning 
what  Aristotle  means  by  this  goodness 
that  he  imposes  on  them  as  a  first  condi- 
ition.    That   is,    that    they    must    be    as 
p  virtuous  as  possible,  so  that  we  do  not  ex- 
i^^bit  the  vicious  and  criminal  on  the  stage 
^|f  the  subject  which  we  are  treaUng  does 
liot  require  them.    He  himself  expresses 
this  thought  when  wishing  to  maik  an 
example   of   mistake   against  this    rule, 
he  uses  that  of  Menelaus  in  Euripedes' 
Oreatee,  wliose  fault  is  not  in  being  un- 
just but  in  being  unjust  without  neces- 
sity. 

r^In  the  second  place,  morals  must  l>e 
fsuitabie.  This  requirement  is  easier'  to 
understand  than  tfaie  first.  The  poet  must 
consider  the  age,  dignity,  birth,  occupa- 
tion and  cotmtry  of  tliose  whom  he 
paints;  he  must  know  what  one  owes  to 
one's  country,  to  one's  parents,  to  one's 
friends,  to  one's  Idng;  what  the  office  of 
a  magistrate  or  an  army  general,  so  that 
he  may  verify  and  then  show  what  he 
wants  his  public  to  love,  and  eliminate 
those  wliom  he  wants  it  to  hate,  because  y 
it  is  an  infallible  maxim  that  to  achieve/ 
success  one  must  get  the  audience  on  the 
jSide  of  the  important  characters.  It  is 
'well  to  remaric  also  that  what  Horace 
says  of  the  morals  of  each  age  is  not  a 
nue  that  one  can  dispose  of  without 
scruple.  He  makes  young  men  prodigal 
and  old  men  avaricious.  The  contrary 
often  happens  each  day  without  causing 
surprise,  out  one  must  not  act  like  the 
other  even  though  he  sometimes  has  pas- 
sions and  habito  which  would  be  more 
suitable  to  him.  It  is  only  natural  for 
a  young  man  to  be  in  love;  not  so»  an  old 
man.  This  does  not  prevent  an  old  man 
from  falling  in  love.  We  have  enough 
proof  before  us,  but  he  would  be  con- 
sidered insane  if  he  wanted  to  court  like 
a  youth,  and  if  he  tried  to  win  by  his 
personal  charm.  He  may  hope  that  he 
will  be  listened  to,  but  this  nope  must 
be  founded  on  his  wealth  or  his  qualities, 
but  not  on  his  person,  and  his  preten- 
tions cannot  be  reasonable  if  he  does  not 
think  to  have  to  do  with  tlie  soul  inter- 
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ested    sufficiently    to    put    aside    eyeiy- 
tliin^  for  the  attraction  of  riches  or  the 
ambition  of  rank.    The  quality  of  *'  equal- 
ness*'   which   Aristotle   asks   of   moriUs 
refers  particularly  to  the  people  which 
history  or  fable  teach  us  to  know  and 
wliich  we  must  always  depict  such  as  we 
find  them.    That  is  what  Horace  means 
by  this  verse,  Sit  Medea,  etc.    He  who 
should  depict  Ulysses  as  a  great  warrior 
or  Achilles  as  a  great  orator  or  Medea 
as  a  mild  and  humble  woman  would  com- 
mit himself  to  public  ridicule.    There- 
fore, these  two  qualities  between  which 
some  interpreters   have   great  pains  in 
findinff  the  difference,  but  which  Aris- 
totle finds  without  pointing  it  out,  will 
agree  easily   as   long  as  one  separates 
them    and    uses    the    word    "seemly** 
to    designate    persons    wlio    have    never 
existed  except  in  the  soul  of  the  poet, 
reserving    the    other    who    are    Imown 
through  liistory  or  through  fable  as  I 
have  just  said.    There  remains  to  speak 
of  equality,  which  forces  us  to  keep  in 
our    character    tlie    manners    which    we 
gave  them   in  the  beginning:  Servetwr, 
etc.    Inequality  can  enter  into  it  all  the 
same,  not  only  when  we  bring  persons 
of  a  light  and  uncertain  spirit,  but  also 
when  in  keeping  the  equality  inside,  we 
show  inequality  on  the  exterior,  accord- 
^ing  to  the  occasion.    Such  is  Cliim^ne  in 
'the  matter  of  lier  love.    She  still  strongly 
loves  Rodrigue  in  her  heart,  but  this  love^ 
acts  differently  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  differently  in  the  presence  of 
Rodrigue,  and  that  is  what  Aristotle  calls 
'*  manners,"  unequally  equaL    One  diffi- 
culty   presents    itself    which    must    be 
cleared  up  as  to  what  Aristotle  means 
when  he  says,  **  that  tragedy  can  be  made 
without  morals  and  that  most  of  those 
of  the  modems  of  his  time  have  none." 
The   meaning  of  this   passage   is  quite 
difficult  to  understand,  seeing  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  it  is  by  morals  that  a 
man  is  a  wicked  man  or  a  good  man, 
wittY  or  stupid,  timid  or  bol{  constant 
or  irresolute,   pood   or   bad   politically, 
and  that  it  is  unpossible  to  put  any  on 
the  stage  who  is  not  good  or  wicked  and 
that   he   have   not   any   of  those   other 
qualities.    To  make  these  two  sentiments 
agree  which  seem  so  opposed   to  each 
other,  I  notice  that  this  piiilosopher  goes 


fine  moral  narrations  and  very  senten- 
tious discourses,  he  has  not  by  that  done 
anything  yet  which  concerns  traffedy*** 
This  has  made  me  consider  that  ^man- 
ners "  are  not  only  the  foundation  of  ac- 
tion, but  also  of  reasoniiig.    A  mui  of 
condition    thinks    and   acts  "^ as   such;    a 
wicked  man  acts  and  thinlcs  as  such,  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  depict  divers 
moral  maxims  according  to  his  habit.     It 
/is,  therefore,  these  maxims  of  conduct 
[that  tragedy  can  do  without,  not  the  con- 
'duct  itself,  since  it  is  the  essence  of  ac* 
jtion,  and  tiiat  action  is  the  soul  of  trag^ 
:edy,  where  one  must  speak  only  in  and 
for  the  action  of  the  tragedy.    Tliere- 
fore,  to  explain  this  passage  of  Aris- 
totle*s  bv  the  other,  we  can  say  that  when 
he  speaks  of  a  tragedy  without  ''man- 
fi^rfi^'  he  means  a  tragedy  in  which  the 
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actors  simply  announce  their  feelings  or 
base  them  only  on  reasonings  drawn 
from  fact  as  Cleopatra  in  tlie  second  act 
of  Rodogune,  and  not  on  maxims  of 
morality  or  politics,  as  Rodogune  In 
the  first  act.  I  must  repeat  again:  to 
create  a  theatrical  poem  in  which  none 
of  the  actors  are  either  good  or  bad, 
prudent  or  imprudent,  is  entirely  Im- 
possible. After  "manners"  come  senti- 
ments, by  which  the  actor  makes  known 
what  he  wishes  or  does  not  wish,  and 
in  which  he  can  content  himself  with  a 
simple  acknowledgment  of  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do,  without  strengthening  it 
with  moral  reasonings  as  I  have  just  said. 
This  part  requires  rhetoric  to  depict 
\the  passions  and  troubles  of  the  soul. 
[to  consult,  deliberate,  exaggerate  or  ex- 
tenuate; but  there  is  this  difference, 
between  tlie  dramatic  poet  and  the  or- 
ator, that  tlie  latter  can  exhibit  his 
art  and  make  it  extraordinary  with  full 
freedom,  and  the  other  must  hide  with 
care,  because  it  is  never  he  w1k>  speaks* 
and  ttiose  whom  he  has  speak  are  not 
orators.  To  complete  this  Discourse  I 
need  only  speak  of  the  parts,  of  quan* 
tity,  which  are, —  the  prologue,  the  epi- 
sode, tlie  exodus  and  the  chorus,  'nie 
prologue  is  that  which  is  recited  before 
the  first  song  of  the  chorus.  The  episode 
is  that  which  is  recited  between  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  and  the  exodus,  that 
which  is  recited  after  the  last  song  of 
the  chorus.    That  is  all  Aristotle  tells 


— 7-»  -      ii!  I  4**^    —   ^."*^^<~^«w*  5«^o      xne   coorus.     xnac  is   au  AristoUe   tells 
on  to  say  that     if  a  poet  has  done  some  |  us  of  it;  he  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  posi« 
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tkm  of  the  parts  and   their  order,   in 
representation,  rather  than  the  part  of 
the  action  which  they   contain.    There- 
fore, to  apply  them  to  our  use,  tlie  pro- 
logue is  our  first  act,  the  episode  con-' 
stittttes   the    three    following,    and    the 
exodus  the  last.    I  reduce  this  prolojpie^ 
to  our  first  act  foUowinff  tlie  intention^ 
of  Aristotle  and  to  supplement  in  part 
what  he  has  not  told  us  or  what  the 
years  have   robbed   from   his   books.    I 
say  that  it  must  contain  the  seed  of  all^ 
that  is  going  to  happen,  as  much  for  the 
principal  action  as  for  the  episode,  so 
that  no  actors  come  Into  the  following 
act  who  are  not  known  by  this  first,  or 
at  least  named  by  someone  who  shall 
have  been  brou^t  into  it.    This  maxim 
is  new  and   rather   strict;    I   have   not 
^  always  kept  it,  but  I  judge  that  it  helps^ 
Jitk  great  deal  to  create  a  veritable  unity 
lof  action  by  the   bhiding  of  all  those 
>  Iwhich  come  in  the  poenL    The  ancients 
often  have   left   it   particularlv   in   the 
AgnUions,  for  which  they  nearly  always 
use  people  who  appeared  by  chance  in 
the  fifth  act,  and  would  have  appeared 
in  the  tenth  if  the  piece  had  had  ten 
acts.    Such  is  that  old  man  of  Corinth 
in  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles  and  Seneca 
where  he  seems  to  fall  from  a  cloud  by 
a  miracle,   at  a  time  when  the   actors 
would  iiot  know  what  to  do  next  nor 
what  pose  to  take  if  he  came  an  hour 
later.    I  have  brought  him  in  only  in  the 
fifth,  just  as  they  did,  but  I  have  pre- 
pared his  coming  from  the  first  in  mak- 
ing (Edipus   say  that  he  expects   him. 
In  like   manner   in  La    Veuve,   though 
C^lidan  does  not  appear  until  the  third 
act,  he  is  brous^  in  by  Alddon,  who  is 
fit  the  first    It  is  not  the  same  with 
the  Moors  in  Le  Cid,  for  which  there  i8# 
no  preparation  whatsoever  in  the  first 
act    The  litigant  of  Poitiers  in  Le  Men- 
tewr  had  the  same  fault,  but  I   found 
the  means  of  correcting  it  in  this  edition 
where  the   denouement   is   prepared   by 
PhiUste  and  not  by  the  litigant    I  desire, 
then,  uat  the  first  act  contain  tRe  basis 
of  all  the  acts  and  shut  the  door  to  all 
otiier    extraneous    matter.    Though    this 
i  first  act  often  does  not  ffive  all  the  neces-^ 
■  sary  information  for  uie  entire  under- 
standing of  the  subject  and  all  the  actors 
'  do  not  appear  in  it   it  is   sufficient   if 
they  are  spoken  of,  which  they  must  be  in 
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this  act  That  which  I  say  must  only  be 
understood  of  the  characters  who  act 
in  the  piece  through  some  important 
personal  interest  or  carry  important 
news  to  produce  a  notable  efi'ect  A 
servant  who  acts  only  by  his  master's 
order,  a  father  who  shows  himself  only 
to  consent  to  or  prevent  a  marriage  of 
his  children,  a  wile  who  consoles  or  ad- 
vises her  husband;  in  a  word,  all  those 

^people  without  action  do  not  have  to  be 
introduced   in   the   first   act    This   first 

'act   was   called   the   prologue  in   Aris- 
totle's time  and  ordinarily  one  made  it 
the  opening  of  the  subject,  to  instruct 
the  listener  in  all  that  nappened  before 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  in  all 
that  he  would  have  to  know  in  order  to 
understand  what  he  was  going  to  see. 
The   method   of   giving  this   instruction 
has  changed  with  the  times.    Euripides 
used  it  quite  boldly  in  bringing  in  now 
a  god  in  a  machine  through  whom  the 
listeners   received   this   knowledge,   now 
one  of  the  principal  characters  who  in- 
structed them  himself,  as   in  Iphigenia 
and  Helena,  where  his  two  heroines  first 
tell  all  their  history  to  the  listener  with- 
out having  any  actor  to  whom  to  ad- 
dress her  speech.    I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  when  an   actor   speaks   he   cannot 
inform  the  listener  about  many  things, 
but  he  must  do  so  through  the  passion 
which  moves  him,  and  not  throu^  a  sim- 
ple narration.    The  monologue  of  Emilia 
which  opens  the  play  of  Cinna  acquaints 
the  public  with  the  fact  that  Augustus 
killed  his  father,  and  that  to  avenge  his 
death  she  forces  her  lover  to  plot  against 
him;  but  it  is  by  the  unrest  and  fear 
which  tiie  danger  to  which  he  exposes 
Cinna  arouses  in  her  mind  that  we  have 
the  knowledge  of  it    The  poet  especially 
must  remember  that  when  an  actor  is 
alone    in    the    theater    it   is    taken    for 
granted  that  he  is  thinking  to  himself, 
and  speaks  but  to  let  the  Sstener  know 
what  he  thinks.    Therefore  It  would  be 
an  unforgivable  error  if  another  actor 
should  by  this  means  learn   his  secret 
One  excuses  that  in  a  passion  which  is 
so  violent  that  it  is  forced  to  burst  out, 
even   though  one   has   no  one   to  listen 
to;  I  should  not  want  to  condemn  it  in 
another,  but  I  would  have  difficulty  in 
bearing  it  myself.    Our  century  has  also 
invented  a  sort  of  prologue   for  plays 
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of  the  Dmu  €x  Machind  type,  but  they  do 
not  bear  upon  the  sublect  and  are  only 
a  clever  eulogy  of  tne  prince  before 
whom  these  ^ays  are  to  be  enacted. 
In  AndronUds,  Melpomene  borrows  rays 
from  the  sun  in  order  to  light  up  her  the- 
ater for  the  king  for  whom  she  has  pre- 
pared a  magnificent  pageant  The  pro- 
logue of  La  Toison  d*or  referring  to  His 
Majesty's  wedding  and  the  peace  with 
Spain  has  something  still  more  brilliant. 
These  prologues  must  be  full  of  inven- 
tion and  I  believe  to  do  them  Justice 
only  imaginary  gods  of  antiquity  may 
play  a  part  in  them.  Tliese,  however, 
also  talk  about  matters  relating  to  our 
time  in  poetic  fiction,  which  is  a  great 
help  to  our  theater.  The  episodes  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  at  this  point  are 
three  middle  acts,  but  as  he  applies  this 
name  elsewhere  to  actions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principal  one  and 
which  are  ornaments  of  no  value  what- 
soever, I  shall  say  that,  although  these 

^  three  acts  are  called  episodes,  it  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  onlv  made  up  of 
episodes.  Augustus'  consultation  in  the 
second  act  of  Cinna,  the  remorse  of  this 
ungrateful  one,  that  which  he  tells  Emi- 
lia, Maximus'  effort  to  persuade  the  ob- 
ject of  his  hidden  love  to  fiee  with  him, 
are  only  episodes,  but  Maximus*  advice 
to  the  emperor  through  Euphorbus,  the 
prince's  uncertainties  and  Livia*8  advice 
belong  to  the  principal  action,  and  in 
H&racliiu  those  three  acts  have  more 
principal  action  than  episode.  These  epi- 
sodes are  of  two  kinds  and  can  be  made 
up  of  the  principal  actors'  special  acts. 

\  Tnese  acts,  however,  are  not  needed  in 
the  principal  action^  or  else  they  are 
made  up  of  the  secondary  lovers'  inter- 
ests. These  people  are  commonly  called 
episodic  characters.    Both  of  these  must 

.  start  in  the  first  act  and  be  part  of  the 
principal  action,  that  is,  be  of  some  use, 
and   especially    the   episodic   characters 


must   be   so   closely   intermingled   with 
^the    principal   ones    tliat    but    one    in- 
trigue embroils  them  aU.    Aristotle  oon- 
ydemns  detadied  episodes  and  says,  **  that 
"poor   poets   write    them   through   igno- 
rance and   sood   ones  in   favor   of  the 
actors    to    furnish    them    with    woriL," 
The  Infante  of  Le  Cid  belongs  to  this 
number  and  she  can  be  concfemned  or 
exonerated  by  Aristotle's  words  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  that  I   shall  be  given 
^amonff  our  modems.    I  shall  not  men- 
tion tne  exodus,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  our  fifth  act.    I  think  I  have  ex- 
plained the  principal  use  of  it  when  I  say 
that  the  action  of  the  Dramatic  Poem 
must  be  complete.    I  shall  only  add  this 
^word,  that  one  must  if  one  can,  reserve 
Call  the  climax  and  even  defer  it  until 
^the  end.    The   more  one  defers   it   the  ^ 
more   the   mind   will   remain   in    expec-^ 
tancy  and  the  desire  to  know  to  which 
side  it  will  turn,  creates  the  impatience  ^ 
which  causes  it  to  be  received  ¥ath  more' 
jpleasure.    This   does   not   happen   when  * 
nt   begins  with  this   act.    The  listeners 
who  ^ow  too  much  have  no  more  curi- 
osity, and  their  attention  wanes  during 
all   tiie   rest,   which   tells   nothing   new. 
The  opposite  is  seen  in  Mariamne  whose 
death,    though   coming   in   the    interval 
which  separates  the  fourth  act  from  the 
fifth,  has  not  prevented  the  displeasure 
of  Herod  which  occupies  all  the  latter 
to   please  extraordinarily,  but   I   would 
not  advise  every  one  to  depend  on  this 
example.    Miracles  do  not  occur  every 
day,  and  though  the  author  has  well  de- 
served the  great  success  on  account  of 
the  great  mental  effort  he  made  to  de- 
pict the  despair  of  the  monarch,  perhaps 
the  excellency  of  the  author  wiiicfa  up- 
held this  character  contributed  much  to     \ 
this.    That  is  what  came  to  me  in  think- 
ing of  the  uses  and  elements  of  the  Dra- 
matic Poem. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  POQUELIN  MOLIERE 


Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin,  known  as  Mo- 
liire,  was  born  in  Paris  in  16S9.  He 
came  of  a  good  middle-class  family,  his 
father  being  an  upholsterer,  and  one  oi 


the  king's  valets  ds  ehambre  tapUsierg. 
About  1636  the  boy  was  sent  to  the 
best  '* college"  of  ^e  time,  the  Coll^ 
de    Clermont,   where   his   first   instmc- 
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tioa    was    received    from    tbe    Jesuits. 
After  a  four  years'  course  he  went  to 
0rl6ms  to  study  law,  and  there  it  seems 
likely  be  received  a  degree.    His  move- 
meuts   are    little    known,    thougli    it    is 
fairly  certain  that  for  a  while  he  worked 
in  his  father's  shop  in  Paris,  while  there 
is  evidence  of  his  having  definitely  nven 
up  hi  1643  what  intention  he  may  nave 
had  of  pursuing  his  father's  calling.    In ' 
that  year  he  Joined  ten  actors  and  ac- 
tresses in  order  to  help  found  a  com- 
pany called  L'niuitre  ThSdtre.    Not  long 
after,  he  took  the  stage  name  of  Moli^re. 
The  strolling  players  were  unsuccessful 
hi  their  attempts  to  win  the  public,  and 
on  one  occasion   Moli^re    was    sent   to 
prison  for  debt    After  three  years,  what 
was  left  of  the  original  troupe  decided 
*  to  leave  Paris  and  tour  the  provinces. 
The  twelve  years  which  the  young  actor 
spent  hi  this  way  were  full  of  valuable 
experiences.    When  he  returned  to  Paris 
lie  was  the  head  of  a  company  of  highly 
trabed  actors,  an  artist  himself,  and  a 
good  man  of  business.    Tbe  first  of  his 
plays,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  purely 
imitative  attempts,  was  L'Etourdi,  which 
was  produced  at  Lyon  in  1653.    The  sec- 
ond play,  Ls  D4nU  amowr^ux  was  pro- 
duced at  Hosiers  m  1656.    Two  years  la- 
ter, after  havhig  secured  th^  protection  of 
the  Due   d'Anjou,  Moli^re  brought  his 
troupe  to  Paris  and  presented  Corneille's 
NieamMe  before  the  King  and  Queen  hi 
the  liouvre.    A  little  interlude  of  Mo- 
liire's,  now  lost,  foUowed  the  tragedy; 
this  so  pleased  the  King  that  he  aUowed 
the  company  to  remain  in  Paris  and  play 
on  alternate  nights  In  the  theater  at  the 
Petit-Bourbon.    From  this  time  on,  Mo- 
U^re  was  firmly  established  in  the  favor 
of  tbe  Khig  and  the  Court,  and  put  forth 
his  dramatic  masterpieces  in  quick  suc- 
cession.   In  the  year  1673,  during  a  pro- 
duction   of   L0    MaUide    imaginairs,    in 
which  be  was  himself  playhig,  he  was 
seised  with  a  convulsion,  and  taken  home, 
where  he  died  soon  after. 

Compared  with  his  work  as  a  prac- 
ticing playwright,  MoU^re's  critical  con- 
tributk>ns  are  not  of  prim^  importance. 
In  his  neglect  of  the  Rules,  and  in  his 
principle  that  to  please  is  the  best  cri- 
terion of  success,  he  seems  distinctly 
modem.  He  has  no  creed  but  this,  and 
hi  the  few  places  (hi  his  plays  and  pref- 


f 


aces)  where  he  states  it,  he  never  tries  to 
impose  his  theories,  or  want  of  them, 
upon  others.  His  practice  came  first, 
and  the  theory  after. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  WIVES  CRITICIZED  i 
[La   Critique   de   VEeoU   dei  femmei] 

(1663) 


(Scene  vL) 


Dorante, —  You  are,  then.  Marquis, 
one  of  those  grand  aentlemen  who  will 
not  allow  the  pit  to  nave  common  sense, 
and  wlio  woula  be  vexed  to  Join  in  their 
laugii,  though  it  were  at  the  best  thing 
conceivable?  .  .  .  Speaking  ^nerally,  I 
would  place  considerable  rehance  on  the 
applause  of  the  pit,  because,  amongst 
those  who  go  tiiere,  many  are  capable 
of  iudging  the  piece  according  to  rule, 
whilst  others  juage  it  as  they  ought,  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances, having  neither  a  blind  prej- 
udice, nor  an  affected  complaisance,  nor 
a  ridiculous  refinement  .  .  . 


(Scene  vii.) 


Urame, —  .  .  .  Let  us  not  apply  to 
ourselves  the  points  of  general  censure; 
let  us  profit  by  the  lesson,  if  possible, 
without   assuming   that   we   are   spoken 

1  Be-printed  extracts  from  Henri  Van  Lann's 
Dramatic  Works  of  /.  B.  Poquelin  Molih-e, 
6  vob.   (Edinburgh,  1878). —  Bd. 


affainst  All  the  ridiculous  delineations 
which  are  drawn  on  the  stage  should  be 
looked  on  by  every  one  wiuiout  annoy- 
ance. They  are  public  mirrors,  in  which 
we  must  never  pretend  to  see  ourselves. 
To  bruit  it  about  that  we  are  offended 
at  being  hit,  is  to  state  openly  that  we 
are  at  fault  .  •  • 

Dorante, —  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  think  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  soar  with  grand  sen- 
timents, to  brave  fortune  in  verse,  to 
arraign  destiny  and  reproach  the  GodSf 
than  to  broach  ridicule  in  a  fit  manner, 
and  to  make  the  faults  of  all  mankind 
seem  pleasant  on  the  stage.  When  you 
paint  heroes  you  can  do  as  you  like. 
These  are  fancy  portraits,  in  which  we 
do  not  look  for  a  resemblance;  you  have 
only  to  follow  your  soaring  imag^ation, 
which  often  neglects  the  true  in  order 
to  attain  the  marvelous.  But  when  you 
yaint  men,  you  must  paint  after  nature. 
XVe  eicpect  resemblance  in  these  por- 
^traits;  you  have  done  nothing,  if  you 
do  not  make  us  recosnize  the  people  of 
your  day.  In  a  word,  in  serious  jpiMcs, 
it  suffices  to  escape  blame,  to  speak  good 
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sense,  and  to  write  welL  But  this  is  not 
enough  in  comedy.  You  must  be  merry; 
and  it  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  make 
gentlefolk  laugh.  .  .  . 

Lysidat. —  Those  who  are  versed  in 
Horace  and  Aristotle,  Madame,  see  at 
once  that  this  comedy  sins  against  all 
the  rules  of  Art 

Urame. —  I  confess  that  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  those  gentlemen,  and  that  I 
do  not  know  the  rmes  of  Art. 

DorafUe, —  You  are  a  most  amusing' 
set  with  your  rules  of  Art,  with  whic^ 
you  embarrass  the  ignorant,  and  deafen 
us  perpetually.  To  hear  you  talk,  one 
would  suppose  that  those  rules  of  Art 
were  the  greatest  mysteries  in  the  world; 
and  yet  tney  are  but  a  few  simple  ob- 
servations which  good  sense  has  made 
upon  that  which  may  impair  the  pleas- 
ure taken  in  that  land  of  poems;  and 
the  same  good  sense  which  in  former 
days  made  these  observations,  makes 
them  every  day  easily,  without  resort- 
ing to  Horace  and  Aristotle.  J  shoi  " 
like  to  know  whether  the  grftut  nite  nf 
ail  rules  is  not  to  please:  and  whether 
a  play  wiilcli  altflins^this  nas  not  fol- 


lowed a  good  method?    Can  tiie  wboie 
public  be  mlhlakfeU  in-^hese  matters,  and 

^  cannot  every  one  judge  what  pleases 
him?  ...  in  short,  if  pieces  according 
to  rule  do  not  please,  and  those  do 
please  which  are  not  according  to  rule, 
then  the  rules  must,  if  necessary,  have 
been  badly  made.    So  let  us  laugh  at 

k  the  sophistry  with  which  they  would 
trammel  public  taste,  and  let  us  judge 
a  comedy  only  by  the  effect  which  it 
produces  upon  ourselves.  Let  us  give 
ourselves  up  honestly  to  whatever  stirs 

»  us  deeply,  and  never  hunt  for  argu- 
ments to  mar  our  pleasure. 

Uranie, —  For  my  part,  when  I  see  a 
play,  I  look  only  whether  the  points 
strike  me;  and  when  I  am  well  enter- 
tained, I  do  not  ask  whether  1  have  been 
wrongs  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aris- 
totle would  forbid  me  to  laugh. 
Dorante. —  It  is  just  as  if  a  man  were 

^  to  taste  a  capital  sauce,  and  wished  to 
know  whether  it  were  good  according 
to  the  recipe  in  a  cookery-book. 

UraiUe. —  Very  true;  and  I  wonder  at 
the  critical  refinements  of  certain  people 
about  things  in  which  we  should  tlihik 
for  ourselves. 


Dorante. —  You  are  right,  Madame,  in 
thinking  all  these  mysterious  critical  re- 
finements very  odd.  For  really,  if  they 
are  to  subsist,  we  are  reduced  to  dis- 
crediting ourselves.  Our  very  senses 
must  be  slaves  in  everything;  and,  even 
in  eating  and  drlnldng,  we  must  no  longer 
dare  find  anything  good,  without  per- 
mission from  the  committee  of  taste. 

Ly9ida9. —  So,  Monsieur,  your  only 
reason  is  that  The  School  for  Wwm 
[L'Eeole  d€»  femm«9\  has  pleased  you; 
you  care  not  whether  it  be  accordii^;  to 
rule,  provided  — 

Dorante, —  Gently,  Monsieur  Lysldas; 
1  do  not  grant  you  that.  I  certainly 
say  that  the  great  art  is  to  please;  and 
that,  as  this  comedv  has  pleased  those 
for  whom  it  was  written,  I  think  that  is 
enough,  and  that  we  need  not  care  about 
anything  else.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  maintain  that  it  does  not  sin  against 
any  of  the  rules  to  which  you  alluae.  I 
have  read  them,  thank  Heaven!  as  well 
as  other  men,  and  I  could  easily  prove 
that  perhaps  we  have  not  on  tiie  stage 
a  more  regular  play  than  this.  .  .  . 

Lyndas. —  What,  sir !  when  the  pro- 
tasis, the  epitasis,  the  peripetia  — 

Dorante, —  Nay,  Monsieur  Lysldas,  you 
overwhelm  us  with  your  fijie  words. 
Pray,  do  not  seem  so  learned.  Human- 
ize your  discourse  a  little,  and  speak  in- 
telligibly. Do  you  fancy  a  Greek  word 
gives  more  weight  to  vour  arguments? 
And  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  look 
as  well  to  say,  "the  exposition  of  the 
subject,"  as  the  "protasis";  "the  prog^ 
ress  of  the  plot,  as  the  "epitasis"; 
"the  crowning  incident,"  as  the  "peri- 
petia"? 

Ly Midas. —  These  are  terms  of  art  that 
we  are  allowed  to  make  use  of.  But  as 
these  words  offend  your  ears,  I  shall 
explain  myself  in  another  way ;  and  I  ask 
you  to  give  me  a  plain  answer  to  three 
or  four  things  which  I  have  to  say. 
Can  a  piece  be  endured  which  sins 
against  the  very  description  of  a  play? 
For,  after  all,  the  name  of  a  dramatic 
poem  comes  from  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  to  act,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
nature  of  the  form  consists  in  action. 
But,  in  this  comedy,  there  are  no  ac- 
tions. •  •  • 
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PREFACE  TO  TARTUFE  a 

[PrifacB  (to)  TairUtfe] 

(1669) 


...  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  reply, 
those  gentlemen  have  endeavored  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  stage  is  not  fit  for  tlie 
discussion  of  tliese  subjects;  but,  by 
tlieir  leave,  I  ask  tliem  upon  what  they 
base  this  beautiful  axiom.  It  is  a  theory 
which  tliey  only  advance,  and  which  tliev 
do  not  prove  by  any  means;  and  it 
would  doubtless  not  be  difficult  to  show 
them  that  with  tiie  ancients,  comedy 
derived  its  origin  from  relieion,  and  was 
a  part  of  their  mysteries;  tnat  tlie  Span- 
iards, our  neighbors,  never  celebrate  a 
feast  in  wliich  a  comedy  is  not  mixed 
up  I  and  that,  even  amongst  us  it  owes 
its  birth  to  the  cares  of  a  brotherhood 
to  which  tiie  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  still 
belongs;  that  it  was  a  place  given  to 
tliem  to  represent  in  it  the  most  im- 
portant mysteries  of  our  faith;  that 
comedies  printed  in  Gotliic  characters, 
under  the  name  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 


bonne,  may  still  be  seen  there;  and, 
without  carrying  the  matter  so  far,  tiiat, 
in  our  day's,  sacred  pieces  of  M.  de 
Comeille  nave  been  performed,  which  ^ 
were  the  admiration  of  the  whole  of 
♦France.  If  it  be  the  aim  of  comedy  to 
»  correct  man's  vices,  tiien  I  do  not  see 
^or  what  reason  there  sliould  be  a  prly- 
ileged  class.  Such  a  one  is,  in  the  State, 
decidedly  more  dangerous  in  its  conse- 
quences than  any  other,  and  we  have 
seen  tiutt.tlie  stase  possesses  a  great  vir- 
tue as  a  corrective  medium.  The  moat 
beautiful  passages  in  a  serious  moral  are 
most  frequently  less  powerful  than  those 
of  a  satire;  and  nothing  admonislies  the 
majority  of  people  better  than  the  por- 
trayal of  thdr  faults.  To  expose  ^ces 
to  tlie  ridicule  of  all  the  world  is  a  se- 
vere blow  to  them.  Reprehensions  are 
easily  suffered,  but  not  so  ridicule.  Peo- 
ple do  not  mind  being  wicked;  but  they 
object  to  being  made  ridiculous.  •  .  • 


2  Re-printed     extraeto     from     Van     Laun'i 
tranalaUon  (see  ''On  Moli^,*'  ante).— Ed. 


JEAN  RACINE 


Jean  Racine  was  bom  at  Fert^Milon, 
Le  Valois,  in  1639,  of  middle-class  par- 
ents, lx>th  of  whom  died  within  three 
vears  of  his  birth.  The  child  was 
brouffht  up  by  his  grandparents.  The 
grandfather  dying  when  tlie  boy  was 
ten  years  old,  he  was  left  alone  with  his 

? grandmother,  whom  he  regarded  thence- 
orth  as  his  mother.  H&  preliminary 
education  was  received  at  the  College 
de  Beauvais,  where  he  spent  the  years 
between  1660  or  1651  and  1656,  and  then 
entered  the  famous  school  of  Port-Royal, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In 
all  probability  he  was  a  good  student, 
and  when  he  left  he  possessed  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  and  love  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  especially  the 
Greek  tragedians.  On  leaving  rort- 
Royal,  b^  went  to  Wat  College  d*Harcottrt 


to  study  philosophy  and  logic.  Not  find- 
ing these  to  ids  taste,  he  left  tlie  College 
and  became  a  sort  of  secretary  to  toe 
Due  de  Luynes.  One  of  his  earUeat 
works,  an  ode  written  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  in  1660, 
was  highly  praised  by  the  venerable 
Chapelam.  Racine  wished  to  write— ^ 
he  had  also  written  two  pl^s  besides 
the  ode  —  but  his  friends  at  Fort-Royal 
feared  that  his  interest  in  literature 
would  prove  an  evU  influence  upon  him, 
and  persuaded  him  to  go  south  and  put 
himself  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a 
canon.  During  the  year  or  more  which 
he  spent  at  L^s,  he  appUed  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  although  his  notes 
on  Pindar  and  Homer  prove  that  his 
interest  in  his  beloved  authors  was  not 
dead    In  fact,  his  first  play.  La  Tk^ 
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6<iSd#,  was  written  at  this  period,  and 
even  If  he  did  more  or  less  formally  en- 
ter tlie  Churdiy  his  subsequent  moves 
show  that  he  soon  ceased  active  worlL 
In  connection  with  it.  La  TMbaUde  was 
accepted  by  Moli^re  and  produced  at 
the  PalaU-koyal  In  1664.    He  left  Uses 

^       in   166^   and   returned   to  Paris.    Here 

p  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Boileau, 
and  produced  his  plays.  After  the  pro* 
duction  of  PMdre  in  1677,  for  reasons 
wliich  are  somewliat  obscure,  lie  aban- 
doned playwriting,  and  lived  on  the  va- 
rious pensions  and  salaries  of  wliich  he 
was  the  recipient,  married,  and  produced 
no  work  until  he  was  commissioned  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  write  a  play 
for  the  girls  of  Saint-Cyr.  He  pro- 
duced Esther,  in  1689,  and  followed  it 
In  1691,  by  AthaUe,  wliich  was  performed 
at  Salnt-Cyr  and  Versailles.  He  died  in 
1699. 

Racine,  Uke  Moli^re,  is  important 
rather  as  a  practicing  dramatist  than  as 
a  critic  His  remari^  on  his  own  plays 
are  full  of  interest,  however,  as  they  ex- 
plain how  and  why  he  wrote  as  lie  did; 
^  they  are,  like  Aloli^re*s  prefaces,  the 
theonr  after  the  performance.  Racine 
was  from  first  to  last  a  classical  writer; 

^  his  passion  was  for  clearness  and  com- 
pactaiess,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  his 
critical  tiieorles  are  founded  on  Aris- 
totle and  Horace.  His  very  first  mani- 
festo, the  Preface  to  La  Thibalde  (1664), 
contains   a  protest   against   the   double 

I  plot.  The  Prtmihre  Preface  to  Alexan- 
drs  le  grand  (1666)  Ib  a  defense  of  his 
** natural**  treatment  of  character;  like- 
wise the  PremUre  PrSfaee  to  Andro- 
maqne  (1668).  The  various  prefaces  to 
BriUmmew  (1670),  Bajazst  (167^), 
MUhridaU  (1673),  PMdre  (1677),  and 
two  or  three  others,  are,  taken  as  a 
whole,  pleas  for  regularity,  order,  and 
reason. 

On  the  drama: 

PrSfaee  to  La  ThibcMe  (1664). 
PremUre  Preface   (1666),  to  Alexandre 

le  grand,  and  Seeonde  Preface  (1676). 
PremUre    Prifaee     (1668)     to    Andri>- 

maque;  Seeonde  Preface  (1676). 
Au  Lecteur  to  Lee  Plaidenrs  (1669). 
PremUre  Preface  (1670)  to  Britannieue, 

and  Seetmde  Preface  (1676). 


Prifaee  to  B^enice  (1674). 

PremUre    Prifaee    (167^)    to    Bajazet; 

Seeonde  Preface  (1676). 
Preface  to  MitkHdate  (1673). 
Preface  to  Ipkig^nie  (1675). 
Preface  to  Phidre  (1677). 
Prifaee  to  Esther  (1689). 
PrSfaee  to  AthaHe  (1691). 

The  Lettree  in  volumes  VI  and  VII  of 
the  Mesnard  edition  are  Interesting^ 
but  contain  little  on  the  drama.  The 
Fragments  de  la  PoHique  d^Aristote 
are  to  be  found  In  voL  Y  of  the  same 
edition. 

Editions  s 

The  standard  edition  of  the  complete 
works  is  the  (Euvres  de  J,  RcuHne, 
edited  by  Paul  Mesnard,  in  the  Orands 
EcHvains  series,  8  vols.  (Paris,  1865- 
73). 

On  Racine  and  his  works: 

Louis   Racine,  Mhnoires  swr  la  vie  de 

Jean  Racine,  9  vols.    (Lausanne  and 

Geneve,  1747.    Reprinted  In  voL  I  of 

the  Mesnard  ed.). 
Fontenelle,  ParaXUle  de  ComeUle  ei  de 

Racine  (Paris,  1693). 
Stendhal,  Racine  et  Shakespeare  (Paris, 

18^). 
C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  Utt^aires, 

voi  I  (Paris,  1830). 

s  Port-Royal,  voL  6  (Paris,  1860). 

9  Nouveaux  Lundis,  vols.  3  and  10 

(Paris,  1869  ff). 
F.  Deltour,  Les  EnnenUs  de  Riieine  an 

XVW  sUole  (Paris,  1859). 
H.  Taine,  Nonveaux  essais  de  critique  et 

d'histoire  (Paris,  1865). 
Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  Racine  fin  Etudes 

critiques  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  litt^ature 

francaise,  voL  1,  7th  ed.,  Paris,  1911). 
Paul  Mesnard,  Introduction  to  Orands 

Ecriivains  ed.  of  (Euvres  (cited  above. 

Also  Bibliography  in  vol.  7). 
E.  Deschanel,  Le  komantisme  des  das' 

siques,    Racine  (Paris,  1883). 
P.    Stapfer,    Rcufine    et    Victor    Hugo 

(Paris,  1887). 
Francisque    Sarcey,    Quarante    Ans    de 

thMtre,  voL  3  (Paris,  1900). 
Emile  Faguet,  Propos  de  tMAtre,  voL  1 

(Paris,  1903). 
Jules  Lemaltre,  Impressions  de  thSdtre, 

vols.  1,  9,  and  4  (Paris,  1888-90). 
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Jules    Lemattre,    /tfcui    Bacine    (Paris, 

1908). 
P.  Robert,  La  PoHiqu^  de  Baeins  (Paris, 

1890). 


P.  Monceaux,  Bacine  (Paris,  1899). 
Gustave    Larroumet,    Bacine    (4th    ed^ 
Paris,  1911). 


PREFACE  TO  LA  TH^BAfDE  i 

[Prifaee  (to)  La  TMbiOde] 

(1664) 


The  reader  wiU  surely  be  a  little  more 
indulgent  toward  tliis  play  tlian  toward 
tliose  that  follow,  because  I  was  very 
young  when  I  wrote  it.  Certain  verses 
I  liad  previously  written  happened  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  people  of  culture, 
who  urffed  me  to  write  a  tragedy,  and 
proposed  the  subject  of  La  ThSbalde. 
This  subject  had  already  been  treated 
by  Rotrou,  in  his  Antigone;  but  hs  killed 
off  tlie  two  brothers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tiiird  act  The  remainder  of  tlie 
drama  was  in  a  way  tlie  beginning  of 
another  tragedy,  introducing  entirely 
nev^  interests.  It  combined  within  itself 
two  distinct  plots,  one  of  which  was  the 
plot  of  Euripides'  PhwfUcian  Women,  the 
other  that  of  Sophocles'  Antigone,  I  saw 
that  the  double  plot  tended  to  spoil  his 
[Rotrou's]  play,  wliich  was,  however,  full 
of  beautiful  uiings.  I  constructed  my 
play  on  practically  the  same  plot  as  the 
Photnieian  Women  of  Euripides.  As  to 
the  Th^aid  which  is  found  among  Sen- 
eca's works,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Heinsius  and  maintain  not  only  that  it 
was  not  written  by  Seneca,  but  that  it  is 

iTrazulstod,  for  the  first  time  into  English 
by  the  editor. —  Ed. 


the  work  of  some  rhetorical  dedaimer 
who  had  no  idea  what  a  tragedy  was. 

The  catastrophe  of  my  play  is  possibly 
a  little  too  sanguinary;  indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  character  who  is  not  killed  off 
at  the  end.  But  then,  this  is  the  story 
of  the  Thebaid,  the  most  tragic  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Love  which,  ordinarily,  assumed  so 
important  a  rdle  in  trasedy,  I  have  prac- 
tically neglected;  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  give  it  a  more  important  place 
were  I  to  re-write  the  play.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  have  one  of  the  brothers 
in  love,  or  else  both;  but  what  chance 
had  I  to  give  them  any  other  interest  but 
that  famous  hatred,  which  consumed 
them  both?  If  I  could  not  have  either 
of  the  brothers  in  love,  there  remained 
for  me  only  to  place  the  love-interest  in 
characters  of  secondary  importance;  and 
this  is  what  I  have  done.  But  even  then, 
the  passion  of  love  seems  strangely  out 
of  place  and  ineffective.  In  sliort,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  lovers'  tenderness 
and  jealousies  can  have  no  legitimate 
place  amid  all  the  incest,  parricide,  and 
other  horrors  which  go  to  mdce  up  tlie 
story  of  GBdipus  and  his  fated  family. 


FIRST  PREFACE  TO  ANDROMAQUE  a 

[PremUre    Preface    (to)    Andromaque] 

(1668) 


.  .  .  However  that  may  be,  the  pub- 
lic has  treated  me  so  well  that  I  am  not 
bothered  by  the  disappointment  of  two 
or  three  individuals  who  would  have  us 
re-cast  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity  and 
make  them  paragons  of  perfection.  I 
think  their  intention  of  putting  only  such 
impeccable  examples  of  humanity  on  the 
stage  admirable,  but  I  beg  them  to  re- 

2]&zlrae«8,  here  trsiulsted  for  the  first 
time  mto  English,  bj  the  editor. —  Ed. 


member  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  change 
the   laws   of   the    drama.    Horace    tefis 

•us  to  describe  Achilles  as  ferocious,  in- 
exorable, vk)lent  —  as  he  actually  was. 
And  Aristotie,  far  from  asking  us  to 
portray  perfect  heroes,  demands  on  the 

^contrary  that  tragic  characters  —  whose 
misfortunes  bring  about  the  tragic  ca- 
tastrophe—should be  neither  wholly 
good  nor  wholly  bad.  He  does  not  want 
tbem  to  be  exUemely  good,  because  the 
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pnnisfament  of  a  good  man  would  excite 
indignation  ratlier  tlian  pity  in  the  au- 
dience; nor  tliat  they  be  excessively  bad, 
because  there  can  exist  no  pity  for  a 
scoundreL    lliey   must   therefore   stand 


midway  l)etween  the  two  extremes,  be 
virtuous  and  yet  capable  of  folly,  and 
*fall  into  misfortime  through  some  fault 
wliich  allows  us  to  pity  without  detesting 
theuL 


FIRST  PREFACE  TO  BRITANNICUS « 
[PremUre  PrSfaee  (to)  BrUaHnicw] 

(1670) 


.  .  .  Personally,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  since  tragedy  was  the  unitar 
tion  of  a  complete  action  —  wherein  sev- 
eral persons  participate  —  that  action  is 
not  complete  until  the  audience  Icnows 
in  what  situation  the  characters  are 
flnalty^  left.  Sophocles  always  informs 
us  of  this:  in  the  Antigone  he  writes  as 
many  lines  to  show  Hsemon's  fury  and 
Creon^s  punishment  after  the  death  of 
the  princess,  as  I  have  written  in  Agrip- 
pinirs  imprecations,  the  retreat  of  Junia, 
the  punisnment  of  Narcissa  and  the  de- 
spair of  Nero,  after  the  death  of  Britan- 
idcus. 

How   could   these   difficult  judges   be 

f leased?  It  would  be  an  easy  task,  had 
wished  to  violate  commonsense  a  little. 
I  should  have  but  to  abandon  the  natural 
for  the  extraordinary.  Instead  of  a  sim- 
ple plot,  with  very  little  material  —  as 
oefits  an  action  supposed  to  take  place 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  day  and 
wliich,  proceeding  by  degrees  toward  the 
end,  is  sustained  solely  by  the  interest, 
sentiments,  and  passions  of  the  charac- 
ters —  I  could  just  as  well  have  crowded 
the  very  same  story  with  a  number  of 
incidents  which  could  not  actually  have 
happened  within  a  wliole  month,  with 
any  number  of  stage-tricks,  as  aston- 
ishing as  they  would  be  false  to  nature, 
with  a  number  of  declamatory  passages 
wherein  the  actors  would  utter  the  ex- 
act opposite  of  what  they  ought  to  ut- 
ter, I  might,  for  instance,  have  repre- 
sented some  hero  as  drunk,  wishing  to 
make  his  mistress  hate  Mm.  out  of 
sheer  caprice;  or  a  mouthing  Lacede- 
monian* a  conqueror  scattering  maxims 
upon  love;  a  woman  giving  lessons  in 
pride  to  a  warrior  —  in  any  of  these 
ways  I  might  have  satisfied  the  gentle- 

SEztraeta,   here  translated,   hr  the  editor, 
for  the  lint  thne  into  English. —  Ed. 


men.  But  what  would  that  small  group 
of    intelligent    people    whom     I    must 

§  lease,  have  said?  How  would  I  have 
ared  appear,  so  to  speak,  l)efore  those 
great  men  of  antiquity  whom  I  have 
taken  for  my  models?  Because,  when  I 
make  use  of  their  thoughts,  I  think  of 
tliem  actuaUy  as  spectators.  When  we 
take  our  inspiration  from  them  we 
should  always  ask  ourselves,  ''What 
would  Homer  and  Vergil  say,  if  they 
were  to  read  these  lines?  What  would 
Sophocles  say  if  he  saw  this  scene?" 
However  all  this  may  be,  I  have  never 
tried  to  prevent  any  one*s  criticising  my 
worlcs  adversely;  that  would  be  impossi- 
ble: Quid  de  te  alii  loquantur  ipti  ot- 
deant,  says  Cicero,  »ed  loqu&ntur  tamen: 
*"  Others  must  be  careful  how  they  speak 
of  you;  but  be  sure  that  they  will  speak 
of  you,  in  some  way  or  other." 

I  only  beg  the  reader*s  forgiveness  for 
tills  little  preface,  which  I  wrote  merely 
to  explain  and  iustify  my  tragedy. 
What  more  natural  than  to  defend  one- 
self when  one  believes  oneself  unjustly 
attacked?  I  think  that  Terence  wrote 
his  prologue  solely  to  justify  and  defend 
himself  against  the  critics  who  spoke  in 
disparagement  of  the  old  poet  of  evil  In- 
tentions, malevoU  veterii  poettie,  and 
who  came  to  raise  ttieir  voices  against 
him,  up  to  the  very  moment  liis  comedies 
were  performed. 

•  •  •  oeccBpta  e»t  agi: 

Exclamat,  etc. 

Hardly  ha$  the  curtain  risen,  but  there 

he  is,  crying  out,  etc.     (Prologue  to  the 

"  Eunuchus  "  of  Terence.) 

There  is  one  objection  which  miffht  have, 
but  has  not,  been  urged  against  me. 
Still,  what  escaped  the  spectators  may 
become  evident  to  the  reader:  I  make 
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Jnnia  join  the  Vestals.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Aulas  Gellius  the  Vestals  received 
no  one  under  six  years  of  age,  nor  over 
ten.  But  here  the  people  take  Junia 
under  their  protection,  and  I  thought 
that  in  consideration  of  her  Tank,  her 


virtue,  and  her  misfortune,  an  excep- 
tion might  be  made  regarding  her  agc^ 
as  other  exceptions  had  been  made  in 
the  cases  of  so  many  men  who  deserved 
to  be  made  consuls. 


PREFACE  TO  b£r]£nIC£  * 

[PrSfaee  (to)  B4r4mee] 

(1674) 


...  I  have  for  some  time  cherished 
the  desire  to  try  whether  I  could  write 
a  tragedy  with  the  extremely  simple  plot 
so  much  admired  by  the  ancients,  for 
simplicity  is  one  of  the  first  precepts 
which  thev  have  left  us.  "Whatever 
you  write,**  says  Horace,  '*  it  must  be  sim- 
ple, and  it  must  be  one.'*  The  ancients 
admired  the  A^ax  of  Sophocles,  which  is 
concerned  wholly  with  the  story  of  Ajax 
killing  himself  with  sorrow  over  the  re- 
fusal to  give  him  Achilles*  arms.  They 
admired  the  Philoetetea,  the  subject  of 
which  is  merely  the  coming  of  Ulysses 
for  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  The  (Edi- 
fiu  itself,  though  full  of  incidents,  is 
less  crowded  than  the  simplest  tragedy 
of  our  times.  And  finally,  we  see  those 
who  favored  Terence  justly  placing  him 
above  all  other  comic  poets,  for  tte  ele- 
gance of  his  style  and  his  careful  pbser- 
vation  of  the  manners  of  his  day,  but 
confessine  none  the  less  that  Plautus  had 
a  distinct  advantage  over  him,  namely, 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  majority  of  his 
plots.  It  was  doubtless  this  marvelous 
simplicity  that  caused  the  ancients  to 
praise  him  so  highly.  How  much  simpler 
must  Menander  nave  been,  since  Terence 
was  obliged  to  take  two  of  that  poet's 
comedies  to  make  one  of  his  own! 

Nor  must  one  assume  that  this  rule 
was  based  entirely  upon  caprice;  no, 
nothing  but  what  is  true  to  life  can  ap- 
peal to  us  in  tragedy.  But  what  sort  of 
truth  to  life  is  there  when  within  the 
space  of  one  day  a  multitude  of  things 
happen  that  would  in  actual  life  occupy 
many  weeks?  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  this  simplicity  is  a  confession 
of  the  author's  poverty  of  invention. 
They  are  not  aware  that  on  the  contrary, 

4Extraott»  here  translated,  by  the  editor, 
for  the  first  time  into  English. —  Bd. 


an  author's  Invention  is  most  severely 
^put  to  the  test  in  making  something  out 
of  nothing,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
a  host  of  incidents  has  always  been  the 
refuge  of  poets  who  felt  their  own  want 
of  ffenius,  and  power  to  interest  their 
auditors  through  five  acts  of  simple  plot, 
sustained  by  the  force  of  passion,  beauty 
of  ideas,  and  elegance  of  expression.  I 
am  far  from  believing  that  my  play 
contains  all  these  elements,  but  on  iJt!& 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  the  au- 
dience blamed  me  too  much  for  having 
written  a  tragedy  so  honored  with  their 
tears,  the  thimeth  performance  of  which 
was  as  well  attended  as  the  first. 

Not  that  certain  people  have  not  cen- 
sured me  for  that  very  simplicity  I 
strove  so  diligently  to  attain:  they  be- 
lieved that  a  tragedy  so  denuded  of  in- 
trigue could  not  he  according  to  the  rules 
of  dramatic  art.  I  wished  to  know 
whether  the  tragedy  had  bored  them, 
and  learned  that  they  all  admitted  that 
it  had  not,  but  had  moved  them,  and 
that  they  would  willingly  witness  It 
asain.  What  more  could  they  demand? 
I  heg  them  to  think  well  enough  of  them- 
selves not  to  believe  that  a  play  which 
stirs  them  and  gives  them  pleasure,  can 
be  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  rules. 
The  principal  rule  is  to  please  and  to 
stir;  all  others  are  simply  means  to  ar- 
rive at  that  end.  The  rules  are  long 
and  complicated,  and  I  advise  those 
who  criticise  the  plav  on  the  grounds 
just  mentioned  not  to  bother  about  them: 
they  have  more  important  business  to 
attend  to.  Let  them  leave  to  us  the 
trouble  of  interpreting  Aristotle's  theory 
of  poetry,  and  reserve  for  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  weeping  and  being  moved, 
and  allow  me  to  tell  them  what  a  musi- 
cian said  Ui  King  Philip  of  Macedon, 
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when  the  latter  maintained  that  a  cer- 
tain song  was  not  written  according  to 
the  rales  t    **  Heaven  keep  you.  Sire,  fi>om 


being  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  such 
tilings  better  than  I  dot" 


PREFACE  TO  PUtDKE  t^ 

[PrSfaee  (to)  PhMre] 

(1677) 


•  .  .  What  I  can  say  is  that  in  no 
other  of  my  plays  have  I  given  virtue 
ao  exalted  a  place  as  in  tliis:  the  slight- 
est evil  is  severely  punished;  the  very 
thought  of  crime  is  made  as  horrible  as 
tiie  commissipn  of  it;  the  weaknesses  of 
love  Itself  are  treated  as  veritable  short- 
comings; the  passions  are  exhibited  with 
tlie  puipose  of  showing  the  disorder  into 
whicn  th^  lead  us;  vice  is  introduced  in 
such  wise  as  to  make  us  detest  it  in  all 
its  horrible  deformity.  This  should  prop- 
erly be  tlie  chief  purpose  of  those  who 
work  for  the  public;  tnis  is  what  the  an- 
cients kept  constantly  in  mind.  Their 
plays  were  a  veritable  school  where  vir- 

6  Extracts,  here  translated  by  the  editor, 
for  the  flni  time  into  English. —  Bd. 


tue  was  of  no  less  importance  than  with 
the  philosopliers.  Hence  it  was  that 
Aristotle  laid  down  the  rules  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  the 
philosopliers,  did  not  disdain  to  speak 
of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  We  should 
like  our  works  to  be  as  solid  and  full 
of  useful  instruction  as  were  those  of 
antiquity.  This  might  be  a  means  to 
reconcile  tragedy  to  a  number  of  cele- 
brated persons  who  either  because  of 
their  piety  or  their  beliefs,  have  of  late 
condemned  it,  and  who  would  undoubt- 
edly cast  a  more  favorable  eye  upon  it 
if  the  dramatists  endeavored  to  Instruct 
as  well  as  please  tlieir  auditors,  and  so 
came  nearer  to  the  true  end  of  all  trag- 
edy. 


NICOLAS  BOILEAU-DESPREAUX 


Nicolas  Boileau-Despr^aux,  the  son  of 
Gilles  Boileau,  was  oom  at  Paris  in 
16S6.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  two 
years  old,  and  the  lad  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  neglected.  From  his  early 
youth  he  is  said  to  have  had  but  one  pas- 
sion, ''the  hatred  of  dull  books.**  He 
was  educated  at  tlie  College  de  Beau- 
vaiB,  and  later  went  to  study  theology  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Giving  this  up,  he  stud- 
led  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1066,  but  the  law  disgusted  him  and 
the  next  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
who  left  Mm  a  oomfortable  income,  he 
directed  his  attention  exclusively  to 
study  and  writing.  Among  his  earliest 
worics  are  a  few  indifferent  poems.  The 
first  of  his  Satires,  in  which  his  true 
genious  found  expression,  dates  from 
1600.  Though  it  was  ** imitated"  from 
Juvenal,  it  is  distinctly  of  the  poet*s 
own  time  and  spirit.    This  was  followed 


by  others,  of  which  there  ultimately  ap- 
peared twelve.  In  these  he  attacked 
many  authors  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tions—  among  them  Cbapelain,  Scud6ry, 
and  Quinault  —  and  went  far  toward 
doing  away  with  the  earlier  traditions. 
He  was,  on  the  other  band,  friendly  to- 
ward Racine  and  Moli^re.  Another  of 
his  effective  attacks  contributed  to  the 
downfaU  of  the  elaborate  romance  of 
the  Mile,  de  Scud^ry  type,  and  was 
called  Dialogue  des  Mro»  de  roman. 
Though  it  was  written  in  1664,  it  was 
not  published  until  1713.  The  Satires 
appeared  in  the  first  authorized  edition 
in  1666,  and  the  Epitrea  from  1669  on. 
These  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  brought  him  into  Court  favor. 
Louts  XIV  granted  him  a  generous  pen- 
sion and  in  1677  made  him  Historiog- 
rapher to  the  King.  In  the  1674  edition 
of  his  (Euvree  dinereee  he  published  for 
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the  first  time  his  celebrated  poems,  L'Art 
poStique  and  mock-heroic  poem  Le  Lvn 
trin.  In  the  same  year  he  also  published 
his  translation  of  Longinus  On  the  Sub- 
lime, the  RSfUxions  on  which  appeared 
In  1693.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Acad- 
emy in  1684.  His  last  years  were  spent 
partly  at  Auteuil  and  partly  at  Paris. 
They  were  not  very  productive.  He 
died  in  1711. 

The  Art  poHiqae  was  primarily  the 
poet's  justification  of  his  attacks  in  the 
8ati/re$,  In  it  he  tried  to  bring  to  the 
bar  of  reason  the  various  "bad"'  poems 
which  he  had  ridiculed.  At  first  he  had 
ridiculed,  now  he  was  to  criticize.  His 
Rules,  his  precepts,  his  generalities  are 
but  obiter  dicta,  conclusions  rather  than 
statements.  But  the  work  as  a  whole 
exercised  incalculable  influence  until  the 
so-called  Romantic  revolt  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  drama: 

The  Art  poHique  (1674),  is  practically 
Boileau's  only  drama  criticism,  thougn 
he  incidentally  touches  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  few  of  his  Epitres  and  Set- 
tires, 

Editions: 

The  Art  poHique  first  appeared  in  the 
(Euforee  diver $e»m  1674.  Of  the  ^orig- 
inal "  editions  the  best  are  in  the  (Euforee 
published  in  1674,  1694,  1701,  and 
1713.  Among  the  annotated  (Evtoree, 
see  the  4-volume  ed.  by  Berriat  Saint- 
Prix,  1830;  the  4-volume  Gidel  ed., 
1873,  and  the  Pauly  3-volume  ed.,  1891. 
The  best  ed.  of  the  Art  poHique  is 
in  the  single  volume,  with  notes  and 
introduction   by  Bruneti^re    (7th  ed.. 


Paris,  1911).  The  Worke  of  Mami^ur 
BoUeau  were  translated  ''by  several 
hands"  and  with  a  Life  by  Des 
Maiz^aux  in  9  vols.,  London,  1712. 
The  Art  of  Poetry  was  translated  by 
Sir  William  Soames,  "revised  by  Dry- 
den,"  London,  1683.  This  is  reprinted 
in  Albert  S.  Cook's  The  Art  of  Poetry, 
together  with  the  similar  treatises  of 
Horace  and  Vida,  Boston,  1892. 

On  Boileau  and  his  work: 

P.   Desmaiz^aux,  La   Vie   de   Monsieur 

Boileaur-Despreaux  (Paris,  1712). 
BoUeana  (Paris,  1713). 
D'Alemberty  Eloge  de  Despriaux  (Paris, 

1779). 
C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Port-Royal,  voL   6 

(latest  ed.,  Paris,  1901). 
9  Portraits  Utt4raires,  voL  1  (Paris, 

1862). 
-,  Uauseries  du  Lundi,  voL  6  (Paris, 


1857-62). 
Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  Article  on  Boileau 

in    La   Grande    EncyclopSdie,    voL    7 

(Paris). 
f  Introduction    to    L'Art    Po4tiqus 

(7th  ed.,  Paris,  1911). 
,  L*Esth4tique  de  Boileau  (in  Etudes 

criHques  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  Utt4raturB 

frangaise,  voL  6,  Paris,  3rd  ed.,  1911). 
D.  Nisard,  Examen  des  PoHiques  iJ^Aris- 

tote,    d'Horace,    et    de   Boileau    (St. 

Cloud,  1845). 
George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  CriH- 

dstn,  voL  2  (New  York,  1902). 
Charles  Dejob,  Lessing  et  Boileau   (in 

the  Revue  des  Cours  et  Conf^enees, 

Paris,  1897). 
A.  Bourgoin,  Les  MaUres  de  la  critique 

au  XVW  si^eU  (Paris,  1889). 


THE  ART  OP  POETRY  1 

[Art  po4tique] 
(1674) 


There's  not  a  monster  bred  beneath  the 

sky. 
But,  well-disposed  by  art,  may  please  the 

eye; 
A  curious  workman,  by  his  skill  divine, 

1  Re-printed  from  Sir  William  Soames'  edi- 
tion of  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry  (London. 
1683).— With  omiflsiona.— Ed. 


From  an  ill  object  makes  a  good  design. 
Thus,  to  delight  us,  Tragedy,  in  tears 
For  CEUlipus,  provokes  our  hopes  and 

fears; 
For  parricide  Orestes  asks  relief. 
And   to   increase   our   pleasure,   canses 

grief. 
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Y<m  then  that  in  this  noble  art  would 
rise. 
Gome   and   in  lofty   verse   dispute   the 
prize. 

Would  you  upon  the  stage  acquire  re- 
nown. 

And  for  your  judges  summon  all  the 
town? 

Would  you  your  works  forever  should 
remain. 

And  after  ages  past  be  sought  again? 

In  all  you  write  observe  with  care  and 
art 

To  move  the  passions  and  incline  the 
heart. 

If  in  a  labored  act,  the  pleasing  rage 

Camx>t  our  hopes  and  fears  by  turns  en- 
gage. 

Nor  in  our  mind  a  feeling  pity  raise. 

In  vain  with  learned  scenes  you  fill  your 
plays; 

Your  cold  discourse  can  never  move  the 
mind 

Or  a  stem  critic,  naturally  unkind, 

.Who,  justly  tired  with  your  pedantic 
fiiffht. 

Or  fal&  asleep  or  censures  all  you  write. 

The  Becret  is,  attention  first  to  gain. 

To  move  our  minds  and  then  to  enter- 
tain. 

That,  from  the  very  opening  of  the 
scenes, 

T^e  first  may  show  us  what  the  author 
means. 

I*m  tired  to  see  an  actor  on  the  stage 

That  knows  not  whether  he*s  to  laugh  or 
rage; 

Who,  an  intrigue  unraveling  in  vain. 

Instead  of  pleasing  keeps  my  mind  in 
pain. 

rd  rather  much  the  nauseous  dunce 
riiould  say 

Downright,  ''My  name  is  Hector  in  the 
play," 

Than  with  a  mass  of  miracles,  ill- 
Joined, 

"Confound  my  ears,  and  not  instruct  my 
mind. 

The  subject's  never  soon  enough  ex- 
pressed. 

Your  place  of  action  must  be  fixed,  and 
rest. 
A  Spanish  poet  may  with  good  event 
Jn  one  day's  space  whole  ages  repre- 
sent; 


There   oft   the  hero   of  the   wandering 

stage 
Begins   a  child,  and  ends  the  play  of 

age. 
But  we,  that  are  by  reason's  rule  con- 
fined. 
Will  that  with  art  the  poem  be  designed. 
That  unity  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
Keep  the  stage  full,  and  all  our  labors 
grace. 

Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  ease 
conceived; 

Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

A  foolish  wonder  cannot  entertain; 

My  mind's  not  moved  if  your  discourse 
be  vain. 

You  may  relate  what  would  offend  the 
eye; 

Seeing  indeed  would  better  satisfy. 

But  tliere  are  objects  which  a  curious 
art 

Hides  from  the  eyes,  yet  offers  to  the 
heart. 

The  mind  is  most  agreeably  surprised. 
When   a  well-woven  subject,  long  dis- 
guised. 
You  on  a  sudden  artfully  unfold. 
And  give  the  whole  another  face  and 
mold. 

At  first  the  Tragedy  was  void  of  art, 
A  song,   where  each  man  danced  and 

sung  his  part. 
And  of  god   Bacchus   roaring  out  the 

praise, 
Sou^t  a  good  vintage  for  their  jolly 

days; 
Then  wine  and  joy  were  seen  in  each 

man's  eyes. 
And  a  fat  goat  was  the  best  singer's 

prise. 
Thespis   was   first,   who,  all   besmeared 

with  lee. 
Began  this  pleasure  for  posterity, 
And  with  his  carted  actors  and  a  song 
Amused  the  people  as  he  passed  along. 
Next    iSschylus    the    different    persons 

placed. 
And   with    a  better   mask   his  players 

graced, 
Upon  a  theater  his  verse  expressed. 
And    showed   his   hero    with   a   busfdn 

dressed. 
Then  Sophocles,  the  genius  of  his  age. 
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Increased  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 

stage. 
Engaged  the  Chorus  song  fn  every  part. 
And  polished  rugged  verse  by  rules  of 

art; 
He  in  the  Greek  did  those  perfections 

gain 
Which  tiie  weak  Latin  never  could  atr 

tain* 


Our  pious  fathers,  in  their  priest-rid 


As  impious  and  profane  abhorred  the 

stage. 
A  troop  of  silly  pilgrims,  as  'tis  said, 
Foolisluy  zealous,  scandalously  played. 
Instead   of   heroes  and  of  love  s   com- 
plaints, 
The  angels,  God,  the  Virgin,  and  the 

saints. 
At  last  right  reason  did  his  laws  reveal. 
And  showed  the  folly  of  their  iU-placed 

seal. 
Silenced  those  nonconformists  of  the  ase, 
And   raised   the   lawful   heroes   of   tiie 

stage; 
Onlv  the  Athenian  mask  was  laid  aside, 
And  Cliorus  by  the  music  was  supplied. 

Ingenious  love,  inventive  in  new  arts, 
Mingled  in  plays,  and  quickly  touched 

our  hearts; 
This  passion  never  could  resistance  find. 
But  knows  the  shortest  passage  to  the 

mind. 
Paint,  then,  I*m  pleased  my  hero  be  in 

love. 
But  let  hhn  not  like  a  tame  shepherd 

move; 
Let  not  Achilles  be  like  Thyrsis  seen, 
Or  for  a  Cyrus  show  an  Artamene; 
That,   strugeling   oft,   his   passions   we 

may  find 
The  frailty,  not  the  virtue  of  his  mind. 

Of  romance  heroes  shun  the  low  de- 
sign. 

Yet  to  great  hearts  some  human  frailties 
join. 

Achilles  must  with  Homer's  heart  en- 
gage— 

For  an  affront  I'm  pleased  to  see  him 


rage; 
se  litt 


Those  littie  failings  in  your  hero's  heart 
Show  that  of  man  and  nature  he  has 
part. 


To  leave  known  rules  you  cannot  be  al- 
lowed; 

Make  Agamemnon  covetous  and  proud, 

i¥lneas  in  religious  rites  austere; 

Keep  to  each  man  his  proper  diaracter. 

Of  countries  and  of  tunes  the  humon 
know. 

From  different  climates  different  ciu- 
toms  grow; 

And  strive  to  shun  their  fault,  whp 
vainly  dress 

An  antiaue  hero  like  a  modem  ass. 

Who  make  old  Romans  like  our  RngHi^ 
move, 

Show  Cato  sparldsh,  or  make  Bmtiis 
love.> 

In  a  romance  those  errors  are  excused; 
There  'tis  enough  that,  reading,  we^re 

amused. 
Rules  too  severe  would  tliere  be  lueleas 

found; 
But  the  strict  scene  must  have  a  juster 

bound. 
Exact  decorum  we  must  always  find. 

If  then  you  form  some  hero  In  your 

mind. 
Be  sure  your  image  with  itself  agrees 
For  what  he  first  appears  he  stfil  must 

be. 

Affected  wits  will  naturallv  Incline 

To  paint  their  figures  by  their  own  de- 
sign; 

Your  bully  poets  buUv  heroes  write; 

Chapman  in  Bussy  D'Ambois  took  de- 
liffht. 

And  thought  perfection  was  to  huff  aod 
fights 

Wise  nature  by  variety  does  please; 
Clothe  differing  passions  in  a  differing 

dress; 
Bold  anger  in  rough  haughty  words  vp-^ 

pears; 
Sorrow  is  humble  and  dissolves  In  tears. 

Make  not  your  Hecuba  with  fury  rage, 
And  show  a  ranting  grief  upon  the  stage, 

2  The  original  runs: 

GardeM  done  de  donfMr,  atnti  qve  dant  OUUSg 
L'ttir,  ni  Vetprii  frtmicit  A  Vanti^  Itaiis. 

—  Ed. 
s  The  original  reads: 

Tout    d    Vhuff^eur    ffOBeonn^    on    um 
ColprenMo  ot  Juba  parUnt  du  mimo  Con. 
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Or  tell  la  vain  how  ''the  rough  Tanals 

bore 
Hjs    sevenfold    waters    to    the    Euxine 

shore." 
These  swollen  expressions,  this  affected 

noise. 
Shows  like  some  pedant  that  declaims 

to  hoys. 
In  sorrow  you  must  softer  methods  keep. 
And,  to  excite  our  tears,  yourself  must 

weep. 
Tliose  noisv  words  with  which  ill  plays 

abound 
Come  not  from  hearts  that  are  in  sad- 
ness drowned. 

The  theater  for  a  young  poef s  rimes 
Is  a  bold  venture  in  our  knowing  times. 
An  author  cannot  easily  purchase  fame; 
Critics  are  always  apt  to  hiss  and  blame; 
Yon  may   be  judged   by  every   ass  in 

town  — 
The  privilege  is  bought  for  half-a-crown. 
To  please,  you  must  a  hundred  chances 

try. 

Sometimes  be  humble,  then  must  soar  on 
high. 

In  noble  thoughts  must  everywhere 
abound. 

Be  easy,  pleasant,  solid,  and  profound; 

To  these  you  must  surprising  touches 
join. 

And  show  us  a  new  wonder  in  each  line; 

That  all,  in  a  just  method  weU-designed 

May  leave  a  strong  impression  in  the 
mind. 

These  are  the  arts  that  tragedy  main- 
tain. 


The  great  success  which  tragic  writers 

found 
In  Athens  first  the  comedy  renowned. 
The  abusive  Grecian  there,  by  pleasmg 

ways. 
Dispersed  his  natural  malice  in  his  plays; 
Wisdom    and    virtue,    honor,    wit,    and 

sense. 
Were  subject  to  buffooning  insolence; 
Poets     were     pubUcly     approved     and 

sought. 
That   vice    extolled   and   virtue   set    at 

naught; 
A  Socrates  himself,  in  that  loose  age. 
Was   made   the   pastime   of   a   scoffing 

stage. 
At  last  the  public  took  in  hand  the  cause, 


And  cured  this  n.t.dness  by  the  power  of 

laws. 
Forbade,  at  any  time  or  any  place 
To  name  the  persons  or  describe  the  face. 
The  stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  falL 
And  comedy  diverted  without  gall. 
By  mild  reproofs  recovered  minds  dis- 
eased. 

And,  sparing  persons,  innocently  pleased.4 

Each  one  was  nicely  shown  in  this  new 
glass. 

And  smiled  to  think  he  was  not  meant 

the  ass. 
A  miser  oft  would  lauffh  at  first,  to  find 
A   faithful  draught  of  his  own  sordid 

mind; 

And  fops  were  with  such  care  and  cun- 
ning writ. 

They  liked  the  piece  for  whfch  themselves 
did  sit. 

You,  then,  that  would  the  comic  laur- 
els wear. 
To  study  nature  be  your  only  care. 
Whoe'er  knows  man,  and  by  a  curious  art 
Discerns  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  heart; 
He  who  observes,  and  naturally  can  paint 
The  jealous  fool,  the  fawning  sycophant, 
A  sober  wit,  an  enterprising  ass, 
A  humorous  Otter,  or  a  Hudibras,-^ 
May  safely  hi  those  noble  lists  engage. 
And  make  them  act  and  speak  upon  the 

stage. 
Strive  to  be  natural  in  all  you  write, 
And  paint  with  colors  that  may  please 

the  sig^t. 
Nature  in  various  figures  does  abound. 
And  in  each  mind  are  different  humors 

found; 
A  glance,  a  touch,  discovers  to  the  wise. 
But  every  man  has  not  discerning  eyes. 

All-changing  time  does  also  change  the 
mind. 

And   different  ages   different  pleasures 
find. 

Youth,  hot  and  furious,  cannot  brook  de- 

By  flatterhig  vice  is  easily  led  astray; 
Vain  in  discourse,  inconstant  in  desire. 
In  censure  rash,  in  pleasures  all  on  fire. 
The  manly  age  does  steadier  thoughts 
enjoy; 

4  Original : 

'  '  '  St  pl^  innoemnment   dtuig  lea  vera  da 
USnandre.  .^  s^. 
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Power  and  ambition  do  his  soul  emply; 
Against  the  turns  of  fate  he  sets  his 

mind, 
And  by  the  past  the  future  hopes  to  find. 
Decrepit  age,  still  adding  to  his  stores. 
For  others  heaps  the  treasure  he  adores. 
In  all  his  actions  keeps  a  frozen  pace. 
Past  time  extols,  the  present  to  debase; 
Incapable  of  pleasures  youth  abuse. 
In  others  blimies  what  age  does  him  re- 
fuse. 
Your   actors  must   by   reason   be  con- 
trolled; 
Let  young  men  spealc  lilce  young,  old  men 
like  old. 

Observe  the  town  and  study  well  tlie 

court. 
For  thither  various  characters  resort. 
Thus  'twas  great  Jonson  purchased  his 

renown. 
And   in   his   art  had   borne   away   the 

crown. 
If,  less  desirous  of  the  people's  praise. 
He  had  not  with  low  farce  decMised  his 

plays. 
Mixing  dull  bufTooniT  with  wit  refined. 
And     Harlequin    with    noble     Terence 

Joined. 
When   in   The  Pom  I  see   the  tortoise 

hissal, 
I  lose  the  author  of  The  Akhemut.^ 

The  Qomic  wit,  bom  with  a  smiling  air. 
Must  tragic   grief   and   pompous   verse 

forbear; 
Yet  may  he  not,  as  on  a  market-place, 

6  In  the  above  pMsage  —  begiiminf  with 
"Thus  'twas,"  it  is  necessary  to  restore 
"Moli^re"  for  "Jonson";  "Tabarin"  for 
"Harlequin";  "ridiculous  sack  in  which 
Scapin  IS  roUed,"  for  "When  in  Ths  Fox  I 
see  the  tortoise  hissed":  and  "  Le  ifis- 
anthrop«  "  for  "  The  AlehemUt."'- Ed. 


With  bawdv  jests  amuse  the  populace. 
With  well-brod  conversation  you  must 

please. 
And  your  intrigue  unravelled  be  with 

ease; 
Your  action  still  should  reason's  rules 

obey, 
Nor  in  an  empty  scene  may  lose  its  wav-. 
Your  humble  style  must  sometimes  gently 

rise. 
And  your  discourse  sententious  be  and 

wise. 
The  passions  must  to  nature  be  confined. 
And  scenes  to  scenes  with  artful  weaving^ 

joined. 
Your  wit  must  not  unseasonably  play* 
But  follow  business,  never  lead  the  way. 
Observe  how  Terence  does  this  evil  shun: 
A  careful  father  chides  his  amorous  son; 
Then  see  tliat  son  whom  no  advice  can 

move. 
Forget  those  orders,  and  pursue  his  level 
*Tis  not  a  well-drawn  picture  we  dis- 
cover, 
'Tis  a  true  son,  a  father,  and  a  lover. 

I  like  an  author  that  reforms  the  age. 
And   keeps   the   right  decorum  of   uie 

stage. 
That   always   pleases   by  just   reason's 

rule; 
But  for  a  tedious  droll,  a  quibbling  fool. 
Who  with  low  nauseous  bawdryfflls  his 

plays. 
Let  him  begone,  and  on  two  trestles  raise 
Some  Smithfield  stage,  where  he  may  act 

his  pranks. 
And     make    Jack-Puddings    speak    to 

mountebanks.^ 

(Book  III.) 


6 Original:     "Amusing  the  Pont-Hevf  with 

s  stale  nonsense,  ar^  -' — '"-  *■'- *^-   '- 

the  assembled  lackeys 


his  stale  nonsense,  and  playing  his  pranks  to 
■*  ■  ■    •      I."— Ed. 


SAINT-EVREMOND 


Charles  de  Marguetel  de  Scdnt-Denis, 
sieur  de  Saint-Evremond,  was  born  of  an 
old  and  noble  family  at  the  ChAteau  de 
Saint-Denis-le-Guast  (near  Coutances), 
in  1610.  He  was  destined  to  a  career  in 
the  magistrature  and  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  study  In  1619.    His  education  was 


continued,  with  special  emphasis  on  phi- 
losophy, at  Paris  and  at  CaSn.  He  bc^an 
his  law  study  in  1628,  but  gave  It  up  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  entered  the  army. 
He  participated  in  many  campaigns. 
After  twenty  years  of  service  he  was 
made  fnar^hal  de  eamp,  after  losing  his 
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lientcnaiicy  as  the  result  of  an  iU-advised 
joke  on  his  former  friend  Cond6.  Dur- 
W  his  military  career  he  read  and  stud- 
ied and  wrote.  The  ComMie  d€»  aeadS- 
mUfimu  (written  164:2-43)  and  Maximes 
(1647),  belong  to  this  period.  In  1659 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  Cr^qul  criticizing  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  resulted  in» 
his  being  forc^  to  leave  France.  He 
went  at  first  to  Holland,  then  (1661)  to 
England,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  existence  In  England 
was  evidently  a  not  unhappy  exile,  for 
he  was  in  particular  favor  with  Charles 
11  and  his  two  successors;  and  when  in 
1688,  be  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  did  not  tal^e  advan- 
tage of  the  offer.  He  died  at  London  in 
1703,  and  was  buried  in  Wesjtminster 
Abbey. 

Saint-Evremond  is  important  in  the 
histoiy  of  dramatic  criticism  both  rela- 
tively and  intrinsically.  His  Icnowledge, 
both  of  boolu  and  life,  and  his  compara- 
tive freedom  from  prejudice,  gave  him 
peculiar  advantages  over  such  contem- 
poraries as  Boileau.  It  seems  that  his 
stay  in  England,  besides  affording  him 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  Imowing 
another  nation  and  its  literature,  gave 
him  a  vantage  point  from  which  lie  was 
able  to  judge  and  discriminate  wisely  in 

^  the  questions  which  were  being  debated  in 
his  own  country.  His  impartiality  in  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns  Quarrel  is  an  ex- 

*  ample  of  this  detachment  He  was  one 
of  the  few  Frenchmen  of  his  time  who 

«  was  able,  or  cared,  to  adopt  what  is  now 
imown  as  the  comparative  system  of  criti- 
cism. His  championsliip  of  ComeiUe  is 
sane,  invigorating,  and  interesting.  The 
score  of  writings  in  which  he  discussed 
the  drama  are  probably  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  modern  essay. 

On  the  drama: 

Diiseriation  mr  la  trcMidU  ds  Aactns 

hUUMlde:  AUxandre  U  Grand  (1666). 
B49pons0  d4  M.  de  SanU-Evremond  d  if. 

de  ComeOU  (1668). 
Dtf    la    TragSdle    anciemne    0t   modeme 

(167«). 
8ur  les  CaraeUrea  d0»  tragidAei  (1673). 
A  «»  auiUuT  qui  me  detnandait  man  mh- 

UtHMiU  tTune  pi^es  oH  Vh4riAn€  sm  fai- 

hkU  que  te  lametUsr  (1673). 


8ur  let  tragMiee  (1677). 

8ur  nos  eomidiee,  eaoeeptd  eeUee  de  If o- 

Utre,  01^  Von  trouve  le  vrai  etprit  de  la 

eomSdie,  et  iwr  la  eonUdie  eapagnole 

(1677). 
De  la  eonUdie  Udlienne  (1677). 
De  la  cotnidie  anglaUe  (1677). 
8ur  Ue  op4rae  (1677). 
Ddfense  de  quelqvee  pU^ee  de  th^re  de 

M.  ComeiUe  (1677).i 

(All  the  above  are  in  the  English  trans- 
lation cited.) 

Editions: 

With  the  exception  of  the  worlcs  already 
mentioned,  very  little  of  Saint-Evre- 
mond was  published  during  his  life- 
time. The  first  authorized  edition, 
which  is  not,  however,  complete,  was 
the  (Euvree  meeUee,  3  vols.,  London, 
1706.  This  was  followed  bv  the  7-vol. 
ed.  of  1708,  the  Amsterdam  ed.  in 
1737,  and  Paris  ed.  in  1740.  Among 
the  modem  editions,  see  the  (Euvree* 
mSUea,  edited  in  3  vols,  by  Giraud 
(Paris,  1865),  and  Ch.  Giders  shiffle- 
volume  ed.  of  the  (Euvree  ehoieie  (Gar- 
nier,  Paris,  after  1866).  The  (Eweree 
were  translated  as  The  Worke  of  Mon- 
eieur  de  8t.  Evremond,  3  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1714.  This  contahis  a  Life  by  P. 
Des  Maizteaux). 

On  Saint-Evremond  and  his  worlds: 

Introductions    to    the    various    editions 

cited. 
G.  Merlet,  Satnt-Evremond  (Pari^,  1869). 
F.  Pastrello,  Etude  eur  Saint-Evremond 

et  eon  influence  (Trieste,  1875). 
A.  Bourgom,  Lee  Mattree  de  la  critique 

au  XV W  ei^eU  (Paris,  1889). 
C.-A.  Salnte-Beuve,  Caueeriee  du  Lundi, 

voL  4  (Paris,  1857-63). 
Gilbert  et  Gidel,  Elogee  de  SanU-Evre- 

mond  (Paris,  1866). 
La  Grande  Encgclop4die,  vol.  39  (Paris). 
George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  CriU- 

ciem,  vol.  3  (New  York,  1903). 
W.  Melville  Daniels,  Samt-Evremond  en 

Angleterre  (Versailles,  1907). 

1  The  dates  in  each  case  refer  to  writing. 
AU  these  essays  were  first  published  in  1705.— w 
Ed. 
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OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TRAGEDY  a 

[De  la  TragMie  anei$tm€  et  modeme] 

(Written  167ii) 


There  were  never  so  many  rules  to 
write  a  good  tragedy  by,  and  yet  so  few 
good  ones  are  now  made  that  uie  players 
are  obliged  to  revive  and  act  all  the  old 
ones.  I  remember  that  the  Abb6  d*Au- 
bignac  wrote  one  according  to  tlie  laws 
he  had  so  imperiously  prescribed  for  tiie 
stase.  This  piece  had  no  success,  not- 
withstanding whidi  he  boasted  in  all  com- 
panies that  he  was  the  first  French 
writer  that  had  exactly  followed  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle;  whereupon  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  said  wittily:  **I  am  obliged 
to  Monsieur  d'Aubignac  for  having  so 
exactly  followed  Aristotle's  rules,  but  I 
will  never  forgive  the  rules  of  Aristotle 
for  liaving  put  Monsieur  d'Aubignac  upon 
writing  so  oad  a  tragedy." 

It  must  be  adcnowleidged  that  Aris- 
totle's Art  of  Po€try  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work;  but,  however,  there's  noth- 
ing so  perfect  in  it  as  to  be  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
Descartes  and  Gassendl  have  found  out 
truths  that  were  unknown  to  Aristotle. 
Comeille  has  discovered  beauties  for  the 
stage  of  which  Aristotle  was  ignorant; 
and  as  our  philosophers  have  observed 
errors  in  his  Physie»,  our  poets  have 
spied  out  faults  in  his  Poetics,  at  least 
with  respect  to  us,  considering  what 
great  change  all  things  have  undergone 
since  his  time.  The  wxls  and  goddesses 
ainongsc  the  Ancients  Drought  events  that 
were  great  and  extreme  upon  the  thea- 
ter, cither  by  their  hatred  or  their  friend- 
sliip,  by  their  revenge  or  their  protection; 
and  among  so  many  supernatural  things, 
nothing  appeared  nibulous  to  the  people, 
who  believed  there  passed  a  familiar  cor- 
respondence between  gods  and  men. 
Their  gods,  ^nerallv  speaking,  acted  bv 
human  passions;  their  men  undertook 
nothing  without  the  counsel  of  the  gods, 
and  executed  nothing  without  their  assist- 
ance. Thus  in  this  mixture  of  the  di- 
vinity and  humanity,  there  was  nothing 
which  was  not  credible. 

But  all  this  profusion  of  miracles  is 
downright  romance  to  us  at  this  time  of 

2  Re-printed  from  the  anonymoas  tranala* 
tion  of  the  Work§  (London,  1714). —  Ed. 


day.  The  gods  are  wanting  to  us,  and 
we  are  wanting  to  the  gods;  and  if,  in 
imitation  of  the  Ancients,  an  author 
would  introduce  his  angels  and  saints 
upon  our  stage,  the  bigots  and  puritans 
would  be  offended  at  It,  and  the  liber- 
tines would  certainly  think  him  weak. 
Our  preachers  would  by  no  means  suffer 
a  confusion  of  the  pulpit  and  the  theater, 
or  that  the  people  should  go  and  leani 
those  matters  from  the  mouth  of  come- 
dians which  themselves  deliver  in  their 
churches,  with  such  authority  to  the 
whole  people. 

Besides  this,  it  would  five  too  great  an 
advantage  to  the  libertmes,  who  might 
ridicule  in  a  comedy  those  very  things 
which  they  receive  at  church  with  a  seem- 
ing submission,  either  out  of  respect  to 
the  place  or  to  the  character  ot  tne  per- 
son that  utters  them. 

But  let  us  put  the  case  that  our  doc- 
tors should  freely  leave  all  holy  matters 
to  the  liberty  01^  the  stage;  let  us  like- 
wise take  it  for  granted  that  men  of  the 
least  devotion  would  hear  them  with  as 
great  an  inclination  to  be  edified  as  per- 
sons of  the  profoundest  resignation;  yet' 
certain  it  is  that  the  soundest  doctrines, 
the  most  Christian  actions,  and  the  most 
useful  truths,  would  produce  a  kind  of 
tragedy  that  would  please  us  the  least 
of  anything  in  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  our  religion  is  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  tragedy.  The  humil- 
ify  and  patience  of  our  saints  carry  too 
direct  an  opposition  to  those  heroical  vir- 
tues that  are  so  necessary  for  the  thea- 
ter. What  seal,  what  force  is  there 
which  Heaven  does  not  liestow  upon 
Nearchus  and  Polyeucte?  And  what  is 
there  wanting  on  the  part  of  fliese  new 
Christians  to  answer  fully  the  end  of 
these  happy  gifts?  The  passion  and 
charms  of  a  lovely  young  bride  make  not 
the  least  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Polyeucte.  The  politic  considerations  of 
Felix,  as  they  less  affect  us,  so  they  make 
a  less  impression.  Insensible  both  of 
prayers  and  menaces,  Polyeucte  has  a 
greater  desire  to  die  for  God  than  other 
men  have  to  live  for  themselves.    Never-  1 
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^  theless,  this  very  subject,  which  would 
make  one  of  the  finest  sermons  m  the 
world,  would  have  made  a  wretched  trag- 
edy, if  the  conversation  of  Pauline  and 
S^v^re,  heightened  with  other  sentiments 
ft  and  otlier  passions,  had  not  preserved 
that  reputation  to  the  author  whidi  the 
Christian  virtues  of  our  martyrs  had 
made  him  lose. 

The  theater  loses  all  its  agreeableness 
when  it  pretends  to  represent  sacred 
things;  and  sacred  things  lose  a  great* 
deal  Af  the  religious  opinion  that  is  due 
to  them  by  being  represented  upon  the 
theater. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  histories  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  infinitely  better 
suited  to  our  stage.  Moses,  Samson,  and 
Joshua  would  meet  much  better  suc- 
cess than  Polyeucte  and  Nearchus,  for 
the  wonders  they  would  w^rk  there  would* 
be  a  fitter  subject  for  the  theater.  But 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  tlie  priests 
would  not  fail  to  exclaim  against  the 
profanation  of  these  sacred  histories, 
with  which  they  fill  their  conversations, 
their  boolcs,  and  their  sermons;  and  to, 
speak  soberly  upon  the  point,  the  mirac- 
ulous passage  through  tne  Red  Sea,  the 
sun  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  prayer 
of  Joshua,  and  whole  armies  defeated  by 
Samson  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  — 
all  these  miracles,  I  say,  would  not  be 
credited  in  a  play,  because  we  believe 
them  in  tlie  Bible;  but  we  should  be 
rather  apt  to  question  them  in  the  Bible, 
because  we  should  believe  nothing  of 
tiiem  in  the  play. 

If  what  I  have  delivered  is  founded  on 
good  and  solid  reasons,  we  ought  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  things  purely  natural, 
but  at  the  same  time,  such  as  are  extraor- 
dinary; and  in  our  heroes  to  choose  the 
principal  actions  which  we  may  believe 
possible  as  human,  and  which  may  cause 
admiration  in  us,  as  being  rare  and  of 
an  elevated  character.  In  a  word,  we 
should  have  nothing  but  what  is  great, 
yet  still  let  it  be  human.  In  the  human, 
we  must  carefully  avoid  mediocrity;  and 
fable  in  tliat  which  is  great. 

I  am  by  no  means  willing  to  compare 
the  PhariaUa  to  the  jEneid;  I  know  the 
Just  difference  of  their  value;  but  as  for 
what  purely  regards  elevation,  Pompey, 
Caesar,  Cato,  Curio,  and  Labienus,  have 
done  more  for  Lucan  than  Jupiter,  Mer- 


cury, Juno^  Venus,  and  all  the  train  of 
the  other  gods  and  goddesses  have  done 
for  Vergil. 

The  ideas  which  Lucan  gives  us  of 
these  great  men  are  truly  greater,  and 
affect  us  more  sensibly,  than  those  which 
Vergil  fives  us  of  his  deities.  The  latter 
has  clothed  his  gods  with  human  infirmir 
ties  to  adapt  them  to  the  capacity  of 
men;  the  other  lias  raised  his  neroes  so 
as  to  brinff  them  into  competition  with 
the  gods  themselves. 

VietrioB  eoMsa  dUi  plaevit,  sed  victa 
Catoni, 

In  Vergil,  the  gods  are  not  so  valuable 
as  the  heroes;  in  Lucan,  the  heroes  equal 
the  gods.  To  give  vou  my  opinion 
freely,  I  believe  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
Ancients  mig^t  have  suffered  a  happy 
loss  in  the  banishment  of  their  gods,  their 
oracles  and  their  soothsayers. 

For  it  proceeded  from  these  gods,  these 
oracles,  and  these  diviners,  that  the 
staffe  was  swayed  by  a  spirit  of  super- 
stition and  terror,  capable  of  infecting 
manldnd  with  a  thousand  errors,  ana 
overwhelming  them  with  numerous  mis- 
chiefs. And  if  we  consider  tlie  usual  im- 
pressions which  tragedy  made  at  Athens 
in  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  Plato  was  more  in  the 
right,  who  prohibited  the  use  of  them, 
than  Aristotle,  who  recommended  them; 
for  as  their  tragedies  wholly  consisted  in 
excessive  motions  of  fear  and  pity,  was 
not  this  the  direct  way  to  make  the  thea- 
ter a  school  of  terror  and  of  compassion, 
where  people  only  learnt  to  be  affrighted 
at  all  dangers,  and  to  abandon  Siem- 
selves  to  despair  upon  every  misfortune? 

It  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  persuade 
me  that  a  soul  accustomed  to  be  terrified 

for  what  regards  another,  has  strength 
enough  to  support  misfortunes  that  con- 
cern itself.  This  perhaps  was  the  reason 
why  the  Athenians  became  so  susceptible 
of  the  impressions  of  fear,  and  that  this 
spirit  of  terror  which  the  theater  inspired 
into  them  with  so  much  art  became  at 
last  but  too  natural  to  their  armies. 

At  Sparta  and  Rome,  where  only  ex- 
amples of  valor  and  constancy  were  pub- 
liclv  shown,  the  people  were  no  less  brave 
and  resolute  in  battle  than  they  were 
unshaken  and  constant  in  the  calamities 
of  the  Republic.  Ever  since  this  art  of 
fearing  and  lamenting  was  set   up  at 
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Athens,  all  those  disorderly  passions 
which  they  had,  as  it  were,  imbihed  at 
their  public  representations,  got  footing 
in  their  camps  and  attended  them  In  their 
wars. 

Hius  a  spirit  of  superstition  occasioned 
tlie-defeat  of  tlieir  armies,  and  a  spirit 
of  lamentation  made  them  sit  down  con- 
tented with  bewailing  tlieir  great  misfor- 
tunes, when  they  ought  to  have  found 
out  proper  remedies  for  them.  For  how 
was  it  possible  for  them  not  to  learn 
despair  in  tills  pitiful  school  of  commis- 
eration? The  persons  they  usually  repre- 
sented upon  it  were  examples  of  the 
greatest  misery  and  subjects  but  of  ordi- 
nary virtues. 

So  great  was  their  desire  to  lament 
that  they  represented  fewer  virtues  than 
misfortunes,  lest  a  soul  raised  to  the 
admiration  of  heroes  sliould  be  less  in- 
clined to  pity  the  distressed;  and  in 
order  to  imprint  tliese  sentiments  of  af- 
fliction the  deeper  in  their  spectators, 
they  liad  always  upon  their  theater  a 
diorus  of  virgins  or  of  old  men,  wlu>  fur- 
nished them  upon  every  event,  either 
with  tlieir  terrors  or  with  their  tears. 

Aristotle  was  sensible  enough  what 
prejudice  this  might  do  the  Athenians, 
but  be  thou^t  he  sufficiently  prevented 
it  by  estabfishing  a  certain  Purgation, 
which  no  one  huherto  has  understood, 
and  which  in  my  opinion  he  himself  never 
fully  comprehended.  For  can  anything 
be  so  ridiculous  as  to  form  a  science 
which  will  infallibly  discompose  our 
minds,  only  to  set  up  another,  which 
does  not  certainly  pretend  to  cure  us? 
Or  to  raise  a  perturbation  in  our  souls 
for  no  otlier  end  than  to  endeavor  after- 
wards to  calm  it,  by  obliging  it  to  re- 
flect upon  the  dejected  condition  it  has 
been  in? 

Among  a  thousand  persons  that  are 
present  at  the  theater,  perhaps  there 
may  be  six  philosophers  uiat  are  capa- 
ble of  recovering  their  former  tranouil- 
Uty  by  the  assistance  of  these  prudent 
and  useful  meditations;  but  the  multitude 
will  scarce  make  any  such  Judicious  re- 
flections, and  we  may  be  almost  assured 
that  what  we  see  constantly  represented 
on  the  theater,  will  not  fail,  at  long  run, 
to  produce  in  us  a  habit  of  these  im- 
happy  motions. 

Our  theatrical  representations  are  not 


subject  to  the  same  dreumstanoes  as 
those  of  the  Ancients  were,  since  our  fear 
never  goes  so  far  as  to  raise  this  super- 
stitious terror,  which  produced  suidi  ill 
effects  upon  valor.    Our  fear,  generally , 

^spealdng.  Is  nothinfl^  else  but  an  agree- 
aole  uneasiness,  wnich  consists  in  the 
suspension  of  our  minds;  'tis  a  dear  ood- 
cem  which  our  soul  lias  for  tlxMe  objects 
that  draw  its  affection  to  them. 

We  may  almost  say  the  same  of  pit^  as 
^tis  used  on  our  stage.  We  divest  It  of 
all  its  weakness,  and  leave  it  all  that  we 
call  charitable  and  human.  I  love  to  see 
the  misfortune  of  some  great  unhappv 
person  lamented;  I  am  content  with  aU 
my  heart  that  he  should  attract  our  com- 
passion; nav,  sometimes,  command  our 
tears;  but  then  I  would  have  these  ten- 
der and  generous  tears  paid  to  his  mis- 

'^fortunes  and  virtues  together,  and  that 
this  melancholy  sentiment  of  pity  be  ac- 
companied with  vigorous  admiration* 
whidi  shall  stir  up  in  our  souls  a  sort  of 
an  amorous  desire  to  imitate  him. 
We  were  obliged  to  mingle  somewhat 

^f  love  in  the  new  tragedy,  the  better  to 
remove  those  black  i£as  which  ttie  an- 
cient tragedy  caused  in  us  by  supersti- 
tion and  terror.  And  in  truth  there  is 
no  passion  that  more  excites  us  to  every- 

*  thing  tliat  is  noble  and  generous  than  « 
virtuous  love.  A  man  who  may  cow- 
ardly suffer  himself  to  be  insult^  by  a 
contemptible  enemy  will  yet  defend  nAiat 
he  loves,  though  to  the  apparent  hasard 
of  his  life,  agamst  tiie  attacks  of  tlie  most 
valiant  The  weakest  and  most  fearful 
creatures  —  those  creatures  that  are  nat- 
urally inclined  to  fear  and  to  run  away  — 
will  fiercely  encounter  what  they  dread 

most,  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  love. 
Love  has  a  certain  heat  which  supplies 
the  defect  of  courage  in  those  tliat  want 
it  most.  But  to  confess  the  truth,  our 
authors  have  made  as  ill  an  use  of  this 
noble  passion  as  the  Ancients  did  of  their 
fear  and  pity;  for  if  we  except  eight  or 
ten  plays  ^ere  its  impulses  have  been 
managed  to  great  advantage,  we  have  no 
tragedies  in  which  both  lovers  and  love 
are  not  equally  injured. 

We  have  an  affected  tenderness  where 
we  ought  to  place  the  noblest  sentiments. 
We  bestow  a  softness  on  what  ought  to 
be  most  moving;  and  sometimes  wSai  we 
mean  plainfy^  to  express  the  graces  of 
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oature,  we  fall  into  a  vicious  and  mean 
flimplidty. 

We  imagine  we  make  Idngs  and  emper- 
ors perfect  lovers,  but  in  tragedy  we 
maice  ridiculous  princes  of  tliem;  and  by 
tlie  complaints  and  sighs  which  we  be- 
stow upon  them  where  they  ought  neither 
to  complain  nor  sigii,  we  represent  them 
wealcy  both  as  lovers  and  as  princes. 

Our  great  heroes  upon  the  theater  gen- 
eraUy  malse  love  liice  shepherds;  and  thus 
the  innocence  of  a  sort  of  rural  passion 
supplies  with  them  the  place  of  glory  and 
valor. 

If  an  actress  has  the  art  to  weep  and 
bemoan  herself  after  a  moving  lively 
manner,  we  give  her  our  tears,  at  cer- 
tain places  which  demand  gravity;  and 
because  she  pleases  best  wlien  she  seems 
to  lie  affected,  she  shall  put  on  grief  all 
along,  indi£ferently. 

Sometimes  we  must  have  a  plain,  unar- 
tificial,  sometimes  a  tender  and  some- 
times a  melancholy  whining  love,  with- 
out regarding  where  that  simplicity,  ten- 
derness, or  grief  is  requisite;  and  the 
reason  of  it  is  plain:  for  as  we  must 
needs  have  love  everywhere,  we  look  for 
dlversitv  in  the  manners,  and  seldom  or 
never  place  it  in  the  passions. 

I  am  in  good  hopes  we  shall  one  day 
find  out  the  true  use  of  this  passion, 
twhich  is  now  become  too  common.  That 
which  ought  to  sweeten  cruel  or  calami- 
tous accidents,  that  which  ought  to  affect 
our  very  souls,  to  animate  our  courage 
and  raise  our  spirits,  will  not  certainly 
be  always  made  the  subject  of  a  little 
affected  tenderness  or  of  a  weak  sim- 
plicity. Whenever  this  happens,  we  need 
not  envy  the  Ancients;  and  without  pay- 
ing too  great  a  respect  to  Antiquity,  or 
being  too  much  prejudiced  agamst  the 
present  age,  we  sniaU  not  set  up  the  trag- 
edies of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  as  tbe 
only  models  for  the  dramatic  composi- 
tk>ns  of  our  times. 

However,  I  don't  say  that  these  trag- 
edies wanted  anything  that  was  necessary 
to  recommend  them  to  the  palate  of  the 
Athenians;  but  should  a  man  translate 
^  the  (Ediput,  the  best  performance  of  all 
Antiquity  hito  French,  with  the  same 
spirit  and  force  as  we  see  it  in  the  orig- 
inal, I  dare  be  bold  to  affirm  that  noth- 
ing in  the  world  would  appear  to  us 
more   cruel   and  more   opposite   to  the 


true  sentiments  whidi  manidnd  ought  to 
have. 

Our  age  has  at  least  this  advantage 
over  theirs,  that  we  are  allowed  the  lib- 
erty to  hate  vice  and  love  virtue.  As  the 
gods  occasioned  the  greatest  crimes  on 
we  theater  of  the  Ancients,  these  crimes 
captivated  the  respect  of  the  spectators, 
and  the  people  durst  not  find  fault  with 
those  things  which  were  really  abomin- 
able. When  they  saw  Agamemnon  sac- 
rifice his  own  daughter,  and  a  daughter 
too  that  was  so  tenderlv  loved  by  him, 
to  appease  the  indignation  of  the  gods, 
they  only  considerea  this  barbarous  sac- 
rifice as  a  pious  obedience,  and  the  high- 
est proof  of  a  religious  submission. 

Now,  in  that  superstitious  age,  if  a 
man  stiU  preserved  the  common  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  he  could  not  avoid 
murmuring  at  the  cruelty  of  the  gods; 
he  must  needs  be  cruel  and  barbarous 
to  his  own  fellow-creatures;  he  must,  Hke 
Agamenmon,  offer  the  greatest  violence 
both  to  nature  and  to  his  own  affection. 

Tantum  reUigio  potvit  suadere  malo^ 
rwn,  says  Lucretius,  upon  the  account 
of  this  barbarous  sacrifice. 

Nowadays  we  see  men  represented 
upon  the  theater  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  gods;  and  this  conduct  is  infi- 
nitely more  useful  both  to  the  pubBc  and 
to  private  persons,  for  in  our  tragedies 
we  neither  introduce  any  villain  who  is 
not  detested,  nor  any  hero  who  does  not 
cause  himself  to  be  admired.  With  us, 
few  crimes  escape  unpunished  and  few 
virtues  ffo  off  unrewarded.  In  short,  by  ^ 
the  good  examples  we  publicly  represent 
on  tne  theater,  by  the  agreeable  senti- 
ments of  love  and  admiration  that  are 
discreetlv  interwoven  with  a  rectified 
fear  and  pity,  we  are  in  a  capacity  of 
arriving  to  that  perfection  whicn  Horace 
desires: 

Omne  Mit  ptmetmn,  gut  miUemt  utile 
chUci,  which  can  never  be  effected  by  the 
rules  of  ancient  tragedy. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  new  and  daring 
thought  of  my  own,  and  that  is  this:  we 
ought,  in  tragiedy,  before  all  things  what-  * 
ever,  to  look  after  a  greatness  of  soul 
well  expressed,  which  excites  in  us  a  ten- 
der admiration.  By  this  sort  of  admira- 
tion our  minds  are  sensibly  ravished,  our 
courages  elevatedj  and  our  souls  deeply 
affected. 
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Between   the  pabUcation  of  Jonson's 
DtMcoverieM  (1641)  and  that  of  Dryden^s 
Esmy  of  Dramatick  Poesie  (1668),  there 
Is  no  outstanding  piece  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism in   Englisii.    However,  Davenant's 
efforts  to  create  the  opera,  his  Preface 
to  Oondibert  and  Hobbes'  reply,  in  1650, 
together    with   the    former's   bedication 
and  To  the  Reader  prefixed  to  his  Siege 
of  Rhodes  (printed  1663),  deserve  pass- 
ing notice  as  connecting  linlcs.    Sir  Kob- 
ert    Howard's    Preface    to    Four    New 
Playee   (1665),  which  called  forth  Dry- 
den's  reply,  and  Howard's  furtlier  Pref- 
ace  ^  to  The  Oreat  Favourite  (1668)  — 
Richard    Fleclmoe's  A   Short  Diecouree 
of  the   EngUeh  Stage    (1664),  and   the 
various  prefaces,  dedications,  and  pro- 
logues, especially  of  Shadwell*s  The  Sul- 
len Lovere  (1668)  and  of  The  Humour- 
i»i»  (1671),  are  other  signs  of  the  times, 
and  are  evidences  of  interest  in  dramatic 
controversies.    Thomas    Rymer    entered 
the  field  a  few  years  after  Dryden.    His 
Preface  to  his  translation  of  Rapin's  R4- 
fUskone  $ur  la  po4tiQue  (1674)  attaclced 
all  stragglers  from  tne  narrow  path  pre- 
scribed  by   the  rigid  neo-classicists ;   he 
followed  this  with  a  severe  criticism  of 
the  Elizabethans,  hi   The   Tragedies   of 
the  Last   Age   Consider'd,   etc.    (1678), 
and  in  1693  he  published  his  Short  View 
of  Tragedy,  etc.,  containing  the  famous 
onslaught  on  Othello.    Milton  published 
bis  short  dissertation  on  tragedy  with  his 
Sameon  Aaoniatee   (1671)    as  a  sort  of 
apology,    ft    is    based    ahnost    entirely 
upon  iSbe  Italian  Renaissance  critics*  con- 
ception of  Aristotle's  remarks  on  trag- 
edy.   Other  contemporaries  of  Dryden, 
who  dominated  the  last  years  of  the  cen- 
^^y  are,  among  others  of  less  impor- 
^mce:  the  Duke  of  Buddngham,  whose 
^••ay   upon   Poetry   was   published    in 
1683;  Ravenscroft's  preface  to  the  play 
l>ame    Dobson    (1684);    Sedley,    whose 
Bellamtra  (1687)  bore  a  short  Preface; 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount,  whose  exten- 


sive treatise  —  D#  Re  Poetica — with  nu- 
merous excerpts  from  ancient  and  mod- 
em poets,  appeared  in  1694;  and 
the  dramatists,  Blackmore — Prefaces  to 
PHnce  Arthur  (1695)  and  King  Ar- 
thur (1697)— and  DiIke~-Pr«/ac6  to 
The  City  Lady  (1697).  Of  Dryden's 
thirty  odd  prefaces,  essays,  etc.,  on 
the  drama,  tne  first,  the  Epistle  Ded- 
icatory to  his  play  The  Rwal  Ladies, 
was  published  in  1664.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie 
(1668),  and  the  Defence,  the  same  year. 
Nearly  every  one  of  his  plays  contains 
a  preface,  dedication,  or  separate  essay 
defending  his  dramatic  practice,  setting 
forth  some  theory,  or  attacking  tiie  prac- 
tice or  theory  of  others.  His  last  word 
on  the  drama  is  found  in  the  Disoourse 
on  Epick  Poetry,  prefixed  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  ^neid  in  1697,  three  years 
before  his  death.  Dryden  was  a  great 
critic,  one  of  the  greatest  of  aU  time. 
''He  established  (fet  us  hope  for  all 
time),"  says  Saintsbury,  **the  English 
fashion  of  criticizing,  as  Shakespeare  did 
the  Enf^lish  fashion  of  dramatizing, — 
the  fashion  of  aiming  at  delight,  at  truth, 
at  justice,  at  nature,  at  poetry,  and  let- 
ting the  rules  take  care  of  themselves." 
The  controversy  between  the  Puritans 
and  the  stage  assumed  its  most  violent 
form  in  the  famous  Collier  dispute.  In 
1696  Jeremy  Collier,  a  Nonjuring  clergy- 
man, published  his  Short  View  of  the 
Prof  oneness  and  Immorality  of  the  Eng- 
lish Stage,  This  pamphlet  was  aim^ 
primarily  against  the  dramatists  who 
'"profaned"  the  stage  with  immoral 
characters  and  situations,  and  who  at- 
tacked the  clergy.  While  his  purpose 
was  primarily  a  moral  one,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  literary  criticism  in  his 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  most  important  factor  in  changing  the 
tone  of  the  plays  of  his  generation,  and 
stultifying  the  comedies  of  the  next. 
The  Short  Vimo  called  forth  many  re- 
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elies,  some  of  which  were  anonymous. 
ODgreve  replied  wi^  his  AmendmenU 
upon  Mr,  Collier'*  False  and  Imperfect 
Citatione,  etc.,  the  same  year.  Collier 
at  once  riposted  with  his  Defence  of 
the  Short  View,  etc.  Farquhar  is  the 
probable  author  of  The  Adventures  of 
Covent  Garden,  which  replied  to  Collier 
by  suggesting  that  the  **  best  way  of  an- 
sweri^  Mr.  Collier  was  not  to  have 
replied  at  alL"  Vanbrugh,  who  together 
with  Congreve  and  Drvden,  was  speci- 
fically attaclced,  replied  in  his  Vindicct- 
tion  of  the  Relapse,  etc  (1699).  John 
Dennis,  a  critic  of  no  mean  ability,  de- 
fended the  stage  in  a  lengthy  treatise 
on  The  Usefulness  of  the  Stage  to  the 
Happiness  of  Mankind,  to  Oovemment, 
and  to  Religion,  etc.  (1698).  When,  hi 
1706,  Collier  published  his  Dissuasive 
from  the  Play  House,  Dennis  again  an- 
swered with  A  Person  of  Quality's  An- 
swer to  Mr,  Collier's  Letter,  Before  the 
Collier  controversy  started.  Dennis  had 
written  his  first  criticism,  the  Impartial 
Critick  (1693),  in  reply  to  Rymer's 
Short  View  of  Tragedy,  Among  his 
subsequent  dramatic  criticisms  may  be 
mentioned:  An  Essay  on  the  Operas 
(1706),  An  Essay  on  the  Oenius  and 
Writings  of  Shakespeare  (171:2),  Re- 
marks upon  Cato,  A  Tragedy  (1713), 
A  Defence  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  a 
Comedy  (172S),  Remarks  on  a  Play, 
ealVd  The  Conscious  Lovers,  a  Comedy 
(1733),  The  Stage  Defended  from  Scrip- 
ture, Reason  and  the  Common  Sense  of 
Mankind  for  Two  Thousand  Years 
(17:26).  Dralce^s  Antient  and  Modem 
Stages  surveyed  (1699)  called  forth  Col- 
lier's Second  Defence  of  the  Short  View, 
etc.  (1700).  E.  Kilmer's  A  Defence  of 
Plays,  etc.  (1707),  found  Collier  once 
more  ready  witli  an  answer,  A  Farther 
Vindication  of  the  Short  View,  etc. 
(1708).  Mr.  Collier's  Dissuasive  from 
the  Play  House  (1703),  completes  the 
list  of  the  clergyman's  attacks  on  the 
stage.  Among  the  many  defenses  of 
Collier  may  be  mentioned  the  anonymous 
A  Representation  of  the  Impiety  and 
Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,  etc. 
(1704).  Formal  treatises  on  the  art  of 
poetry  made  their  appearance  early  in 
the  new  century.  Edward  Bysshe's  Art 
of  English  Poetry  (probably  1700)  is 
of  great  historical  importance,  and  sums 


up  the  neo-classic  tendencies  of  the  time. 
This  was   followed  hi  1791    by  Charles 
Gildon's    Complete   Art    of   Poetry.      It 
was  probably  Gildon   who  "  Improved  ** 
and  continued  Gerard  Langbaine's  lAo^m 
and  Characters  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets,    etc.,    which    was    published     io 
1699  (?).    Addison,  great  as  he  was  in 
other  fields,  is  not  imxK>rtant  as  a  dra- 
matic critic    In  the  Spectator,  however, 
he  touches  on  drama  at  several  points.^ 
In  The  Tatler,  The  Guardian,  and  other 
papers,  Richard  Steele  also  occasionally 
wrote  on  the  drama,  and  the  dedicatioiis 
and  prefaces  to  his  plays  (The  Funeral, 
1702,  The  Lying  Lover,  1704,  The  Con^ 
seious    Lovers,     1793).    Farquhar,     the 
last  of  the  great  Restoration  dramatists, 
made  his  contributions  to  dramatic  criti- 
cism in  the  Prologue  to  Sir  Harry  WUdl- 
air   (1701)    and  in  the  Discourse  upom 
Enylish    Comedy     (1709).    The     latter, 
which  is  of  course  much  fuller,  is  a  sort 
of  summing-up  of  the  theories  of  drama 
held   by  many  dramatists.    It   contains 
a  vigorous  protest  against  Aristotle  and 
the  Rules,  and  a  loose  definition  of  com- 
edy as  a  moral  guide,  with  the  Horatian 
ingredient    of    the    ** useful"    and    the 
**  pleasing."    The    Shakespearean     Pref- 
aces of  the  seventeenth  century  contain 
interesting    critical    matter.    The    most 
important   are   collected   by   D.    Nichol 
Smith  in  his  Eighteenth  Century  Essays 
on  Shakespeare,  and  contain  the  follow- 
ing,   among    others:    Nicholas     Howe's 
Some  Account  of  the  Life  ,  .  ,  of  Mr, 
William     Shakespeare     (1707);     Pope's 
Preface     (17^5);     those     of     Theobald 
(1733),     Hanmer     (1744),     Warburton 
(1747),  Johnson    (1765),   and    Farmer's 
Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare 
(1767).     Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  (1711) 
may  also  be  consulted  for  its  sections  re- 
lating to  the  drama.    Many  literary  crit- 
ics of  the  period  referred  to  the  drama 
in  the  course  of  their  writings  on  general 
literature,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.    David 
Hume's  Essay  on  Tragedy   (1749),  Jo- 
seph Warton's  papers  in  The  Adx>enturer 
(on  The  Tempest,  Nos.  93  and  97,  and  on 
King   Lear,   Nos.    113,    116,   and    199); 
CoUey    Cibber's    Apology    (1740);    deal 
with  various  aspects  of  the  drama,  while 
Blair,  Hurd,  and  Kames,  are  more  es- 

1  In  Nos.  39  to  42,  44,  45,  68  to  68.  258. 
290.  296.  419.  446. 
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peciaUy  coocemed  with  the  historical, 
rhetorical,  and  esthetic  sides.  Burlce's 
Ea^ay  on  Tragedy,  and  On  the  Sublime 
and  BeoM^ful  (1756),  are  concerned  al- 
most wholly  with  purely  esthetic  consider- 
ations, Samael  Foote's  Raman  and  Eng- 
U»h  Comedy  C&nMered  and  Compared 
(1747)  is  Uttle  more  than  a  curious  docu- 
ment on  contemporary  plays  and  actiiiff. 
Drl  Johnson's  contribution  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  drama  is  not  great  in  extent, 
but  is  important  as  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  His  essays  in  the 
Rambler,  tbe  Idler,  and  the  Adventurer, 
the  casual  remarlcs  in  the  lAvee  of  the 
Poets  (1781^91),  and  the  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare  (1765)  are  prac- 
tically     his     only     dramatic     criticism. 


Goldsmith  was  not  a  great  critic,  but 
his  imowledge  of  the  stage  and  inborn 
shrewdness  make  his  observations  in  The 
State  of  Pome  Learning  (1759),  the  Pref- 
ace  to  The  Oood-Naturd  Man  (1768), 
and  the  Eeeay  on  the  Theatre  (177d), 
dramatic  manifestos  of  prime  impor- 
tance. They  indicate  the  reaction  against 
the  Sentimental  Comedy,  which  was  at 
that  time  in  its  heyday.  The  century 
closed  with  a  few  treatises  on  the  more 
formal  aspects  of  dramatic  criticism,  like 
Cooke's  Elements  of  DramaHc  Critieiem 

!1775),  J.  Penn*s  Lettere  on  the  Drama 
1796),  B.  Walwyn's  Eeeay  on  Com- 
edy (1789),  and  Samuel  Wyte's  The  The- 
atre, a  Didaetio  Eeeay  (1790). 


General  references  on  the  literature  of 
the  Restoration  and  tiie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: 

T.  S.  Perry,  EngUsh  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (New  York,  1883). 

John  Dennis,  The  Age  of  Pope  (Lon- 
don, 1899). 

Leslie  Stephen,  English  Literature  and 
Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(Lomion,  ed.,  1910). 

9  History  of  EngUsh  Thought  in  the 

Eighteenth  Century,  d  vols.  (ed.  New 
York,  1877). 

£dmund  Gosse,  A  History  of  Eighteenth 
Century  Literature   (London,  1889). 

,  Seventeenth  Century  Studies  (Lon- 
don, 1883). 

R.  Gamett,  The  Age  of  Dryden  (Lon- 
don, 1903). 

A«  Beliame,  Le  PubKe  et  lee  hommee  de 
lettree  en  Angle terre  au  dix-huitiSme 
MeU  (9nd  ed.,  Paris,  1897). 

George  Saintsbury,  The  Peace  of  the 
Augustans  (London,  1916). 

General  references  on  the  drama: 

Downs,  John,  Roseius  Anglieanus,  or. 
An  Historical  Review  of  the  Stage 
•  .  .  from  1660  to  1766  (London,  1708. 
''With  additions,**  by  Davies,  1789). 

G.  H.  Nettleton,  English  Drama  of  the 
Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century 
(New  York,  1914). 

Tbeophilus  Cibber,  Dissertatione  on  the 
Theatree,  etc.  (London,  1756). 


Ernest  Bernbaum,  The  Drama  of  Senei- 
biKty  (1696-1780)  (Boston,  1915). 

Thomas  Betterton  (?),  The  History  of 
the  EngUsh  Stage,  from  the  Reetaura- 
tion  to  the  Present  Time,  etc.  (Lon- 
don, 1741). 

A.-A.  de  Grisy,  Histoire  de  la  eomSdie 
anglaise  au  d^eeptihne  tUele  (Paris. 
1878). 

W.  Haryey-Jellie,  Lee  Soureee  du  thSdtre 
anglaiee  d  Vipoque  de  la  Reetauration 
(Paris,  1906). 

D.  H.  Miles,  The  Influence  of  MoMre 
on  Restoration  Comedy  (New  York, 
1910). 

J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy,  Famous  Playe, 
with  a  Discourse  by  toay  of  Prologue 
on  the  Playhouses  of  the  Restoration 
(London,  1886). 

John  Palmer,  The  Comedy  of  Mannere 
(New  York,  1913). 

,  Comedy  (New  York,  n.d.). 

O.  Waterhouse,  The  Development  of 
EnaUsh  Sentimental  Comeay  in  the 
18th  Century  (in  Anglia,  vol.  SO,  HaUe, 
1907). 

William  Cooke,  Memoire  of  Charles 
Macklin  .  .  .  forming  an  History  of 
the  Stage  during  almost  the  whole  of 
the  laet  century  (9nd  ed.,  London, 
1806). 

£.  N.  S.  Thompson,  The  Controversy 
Between  the  Puritans  and  the  Stage 
(New  Haven,  1903). 

Percy  Fitsgerald,  A  New  History  of  the 
English  Stage,  from  the  Restoration 
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Geone  Saintsbuiy,  A  Hiit&ry  of  BngUA 
CrWeUm  (New  York,  1911). 


to   the  Liberty  of  the  Theatre*,  etc 
(London,  188:2). 

Special  works  on  criticism: 
P.    Hamelius,   J>ie   Kritik   in   der   eng- 

Keehen  lAteratur  der  17,  mad  18,  Jahr- 

hunderU  (Leipzig,  1897). 
A.  Beljame,  Le  Public  et  lee  hommee  de 

Uttree  en  Angleterre  au  dix-huUUme 

eUcle  (^d  ed.,  Paris,  1897). 
George  Saintsbury,  A  Hietorv  of  CrUi- 

eum,  vol.  2  (New  York,  19&). 


For  collections  of  contemporarr 
says,  see  J.  E.  Spingam,  CriUotd  Beea^e 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  3  vols.  (Ox- 
ford, 1908-09) ;  W.  H.  Durham,  CrUieal 
Eeeaye  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New 
Haven,  1915) ;  R.  M.  Alden,  Readinge  t» 
EngUeh  Prose  of  th4  Eighteenth  Cem- 
tury  (Boston,.  1911). 


JOHN  DRYDEN 


John  Dryden  was  bom  at  Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1631.  He  came  of 
a  Puritan  family,  long  was  prominent 
in  the  political  world.  Dryden  was  sent 
to  school  at  Westminster.  He  published 
some  verses  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In 
1650  he  entered  Trinity  CoUeffe,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  a  degree  of  B.A.  four 
years  later,  but  It  is  probable  that  he 
spent  also  the  next  three  years  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  went  to  London  in  1657. 
His  first  important  literary  effort.  Heroic 
Stanzae  to  the  memory  of  Cromwell, 
were  published  in  1659.  These  were  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  verses  on  the 
return  of  Charles.  In  order  to  add  to 
his  slender  income,  he  turned  to  the 
stagey  and  after  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts he  produced  his  first  play.  The 
WUd  Gallant,  in  1663.  This  comedy  was 
not  well  recdved,  and  Diyden  confesses 
that  his  forte  was  not  comedy.  The 
same  year  he  produced  The  Rival  Ladies, 
and  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard. 
The  Indian  Queen  (1664),  written  hi 
collaboration  with  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
his  wife's  brother,  enjoyed  considerable 
success.  Dryden  followed  this  with  The 
Indian  Emperor  (1665).  During  the 
Plague  Dryden  lived  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  wrote  his 
Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie  (1668). 
Howard's  preface  to  his  Four  New 
Playes  (1665)  called  forth  a  reply  from 
Dryden:  A  Defence  of  an  Essay  of 
Dramatique  Poesie  (1668).  From  the 
re-opening  of  the  theaters  in  1666,  to 
1681,    Dryden    wrote    little    except    his 


plavs.  The  production  of  Bucking^iam^s 
satirical  play  The  Rehearsal  in  1671,  in 
which  Dryden  was  the  chief  personage, 
called  forth  the  preface  Of  Heroic  Plays 
and  Defence  of  the  Epilogue  (167i). 
AU  for  Love,  in  aU  probability  the  poerB 
greatest  play,  was  performed  in  1678. 
He  continued  to  produce  plays  to  the 
end  of  his  career.  In  1681  ne  turned  to 
satire  and  wrote  Absalom  and  Aehito^ 
phel,  which  achieved  Instant  and  wide- 
spread popularity.  Tills  was  followed 
by  other  satires.  Sn  1687,  after  his 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  be 
wrote  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  a  plea 
for  Catholicism.  His  Catiiolic  leanings 
lost  for  him  tiie  laureateship  and  other 
offices  when  the  Revolution  came.  Ihii^ 
ing  his  last  ten  years  he  translated  many 
of  tlie  Latin  ch»sics:  Vergil,  Ovid,  Lu- 
cretius, Horace,  Theocritus,  and  others, 
and  modemied  Chaucer.  He  died  In 
1700,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Dryden's  contribution  to  English  lit- 
erature, besides  his  poems  and  plays, 
lay  in  his  bavins  found  a  direct  and 
simple  style  for  literary  criticism.  He 
improved  upon  the  prose  of  the  Blisa- 
bethan  writers  in  the  matter  of  riddinc 
English  of  its  involved  forms,  even  n 
through  that  process  he  lost  some  of  Its 
gorgeous  ornament  and  rugged  strenfl^ 
Jonson's  method  in  criticism  was  after 
all  not  much  more  than  tlie  note-book 
method  of  jotting  down  stray  tlioughts 
and  opinions  and  reactions.  Dryden 
elaborated  his  ideas,  sought  the  weight 
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of  authority,  argued  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  adduced  proofs.  Dryden 
performed  inestimable  service  to  iiis 
countiymen  in  applying  true  standards 
of  criticism  to  the  Elizabethans  and  in 
sliowjng  them  a  genuine  and  sympa- 
thetic if  occasional^  misguided  love  for 
Shakespeare.  Dryden  also  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  bring  his 
knowledge  of  the  drama  of  Spain  and 
France  to  bear  on  his  criticism  of  Eng- 
lish dramatists,  while  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  what  debts  he  owes  to  Cor- 
ndlle  as  a  critic. 

On  the  drama: 

EpUtU  Dedicatory,  in  The  Rival  Ladiee 

(1864). 
An  Eseay  of  Dramatick  Poettie,  with  its 

Epiitle  Dedicatory  (1668). 
A  Defence  of  an  Eeeay  of  Dramatique 

Poeeie  (1668). 
Dedication    to     The    Indian    Emperor 

(1667). 
Preface  to  Secret  Love,  or.  The  Maiden 

Queen  (1668). 
Preface  to  The  Wild  Gallant  (1669).       f 
Preface  to  The  Tempeet  (1670). 
Preface  to  Tyrannick  Love  (1670). 
Preface  to  The  Mock  Astrologer  (1671). 
Of  Heroick  Playe,  in  The  Conquest  of 

Granada  (1679). 
EfUogue,  and  Defence  of  the  Epilogue 

to  &e  second  part  of  The  Conquest  of 

Granada  (1679). 
Epistle    Dedicatory    in    Marriage    a-la- 

Mode  (1673). 
Epistle  Dedicatory  in  The  Assignation 

(1673;. 
Preface    to    The    Btate    of    Innocence 

(1675). 
Dedication  to  AureiMzebe  (1676). 
Preface  to  All  for  Love  (1678). 
Dedication  ot  Lknberham  (1678). 
Preface  to  (Edipus  (1679). 
Preface  to  TroUue  and  Cressida  (1679). 
Dedication  of  The  Spanish  Fryar  (1681). 
The  Vindication  of  the  Duke  de  Guise 

(1683). 
Preface  to  Albion  and  Albanius  (1685). 
Preface  to  Don  Sebastian  (1690). 
Dedioation  of  Amphitryon  (1690). 
Preface  to  Cleomenes  (1699). 
A  Discourse  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 

of  Satire    (preface   to   Dryden's   and 

oUiers'  translation  of  Juvenal,  1693). 


Dedication  ot   Third  Part  of  Poetical 

Miscellanies  (1693). 
Dedication  of  Love  Triumphant  (1694). 
A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting  (in 

Dryden's  translation  of  Ou  Fresnoy's 

De  Arte  Graphica,  1695). 
Preface  to  Dryden's  son*s  The  Husband 

his  own  Cuckold  (1696). 
A  Discourse  on  Epick  Poetry  (preface 

to  Dryden's  translation  of  the  jEneid, 

1697). 

Editions: 

The  Comedies,  Tragedies  and  Operas 
written  by  John  Dryden,  Esq,,  were 
published  in  2  vols.  (London,  1701). 
Congreve  edited  the  Dramatick  Works 
in  6  vols.  (London,  1717).  The  first 
collected  edition  of  the  Works  was  ed- 
ited by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  18  vols. 
(1808).  This  edition,  revised  and  cor^ 
rected  by  George  Saintsbury  (18  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1889-93)  is  the  standard. 
Edmund  Malone  edited  the  prose 
works  as  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Prose  Works,  4  vols.  (London,  1800). 
The  important  essays  are  edited  as 
Essays  of  John  Dryden,  by  W.  P.  Ker, 
9  vols.  (Oxford,  1900).  The  Best 
Plays  of  John  Dryden,  9  vols.,  edited 
by  Saintsbury  (New  York,  n.d.)  con- 
tain numerous  essays.  Dramatic  Es- 
says of  John  Dryden,  edited  by  W.  H. 
Hudson,  are  published  in  Everyman's 
Library  (New  York,  n.d.).  Hiere  are 
annotated  editions  of  the  Essays  of 
Dramatick  Poesie  by  T.  Arnold  (Ox- 
ford, 1903),  and  Von  Schunck  (New 
York,  1899).  Essays  on  the  Drama, 
edited  by  W.  Strunk  (1906). 

The  Letters  may  be  consulted  for  bio- 
graphical data.  One  (No.  IX,  Malone 
ed.)  refers  to  Rymer  and  his  ideas. 
The  Heads  of  an  Answer  to  Rymer 
(1711);  and  the  Preface  to  Notes  and 
Observations  on  the  Empress  of  Mo- 
rocco  (1674,  attributed  to  Dryden), 
may  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the  Notes 
and  Observations,  etc.,  9nd  edition,  by 
SetUe  (1687). 

On  Diyden  and  his  works: 

Prefaces  to  works  cited. 

Samuel  Johnson,  John  Dryden  (hi  Lioes 
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of  the  Most  EmvMWt  EngUsh  Po0t9 

(ed.,  London,  1871). 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  Dryden  (in  Critieal  and 

MUeeUaneout     Essays,    in     Complete 

Works,  London,  1879). 
George    Saintsbury,    John    Dryden    (In 

English  Men  of  Letters  series,  Lon- 
don, 1881). 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Among  My  Books 

(Boston,  1870). 
A.  Beljame,  Le  Public  et  les  hommes  de 

lettres  en  Angleterre,  1660-1744  {^od 

ed.,  Paris,  1897). 
J.  Chorton  Collins,  Essays  and  Studies 

(London,  1895). 
F.     Bobertag,     Dryden's     Theorie     des 

Dramas  (in  EngHseke  Studien,  voL  4^ 

Heilbronn,  1881). 
William  E.   Bohn,  The  Development  of 

John  Dryden*s  Criticism   (in  Modem 
.  Language     Association     Publications, 

voL  2^,  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.,  1907). 


G.  S.  Collins,  Dryden's  Dramatic  Theory 

and  Praxis  (Leipzig,  1899). 
P.    H.    Frye,   Dryden   and   the    CrUieal 

Canons  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (in 

Literary  Reviews  and  Criticisms,  New 

York,  1908). 
F.  Ohlsen,  Dryden  as  a  Drasnatist  and 

CrUic  (AJtona,  1883). 
Margaret  Sherwood,  Dryden's  DramaUe 

Theory    and    Practice    (New    HaTen, 

1898). 
F.    Weselmann,    Dryden    als    KrUiker 

(Gottinffen,  1893). 
R.  GameU,  The  Age  of  Dryden  (Lon- 
don, 1895). 
W.   J.   Courthope,   History   of   English 

Poetry,  vols.  S  and  4  (London,  1903). 
N.    Defius,    Dryden    und    Shakespeare 

(Berlin,  1869). 
P.    Hamelius,   Die    Kritik   m   der    eng- 

lischer  Litteratur  der  17.  und  IS.  Jahr- 

hunderts  (Leipzig,  1897). 


AN  ESSAY  OF  DRAMATICK  POESIE 1 

(1668) 


6.  Eugenius^  was  going  to  continue 
this  discourse,  when  Lisideluss  told  him 
that  it  was  necessary,  before  they  pro- 
ceded  further,  to  take  a  standing  meas- 
ure of  their  controversy;  for  how  was 
it  possible  to  be  decided  who  writ  the 
best  plays,  before  we  know  what  a  play 
should  be.^  But,  this  once  agreed  on  by 
both  parties,  each  mig^t  have  recourse 
to  it,  either  to  prove  his  own  advantages, 
or  to  discover  the  failings  of  his  adver^ 
sary. 

He  had  no  sooner  said  this,  but  all 
desired  the  favor  of  him  to  give  the 
definition  of  a  play;  and  they  were  the 
more  importunate,  because  neither  Aris- 
totle, nor  Horace,  nor  any  other  who 
had  writ  of  that  subject,  had  ever  done 
it. 

Lisideius,  after  some  modest  denials, 
«t  last  confessed  he  had  a  rude  notion 

1  Re-printed  —  with  omimions  of  portions 
not  relating  to  the  dr»ma  —  from  the  Every- 
man's Library  edition  of  Dramatic  EMays  by 
John  Dryden  (London  and  New  York,  n.  d.). 

—  Ed. 

2  Cknerally  thought  to  be  Lord  Buekhurst. — 
Ed. 

8  Generally  thought  to  be  Sir  Oharles  Sodley. 

—  Ed. 


iof  it;  indeed,  rather  a  description  than 
^  a  definition;  but  whidb  servea  to  guide 
him  in  his  private  thoughts,  when  he  was 
to  make  a  jud^^ment  of  what  others  writ: 
that  be  conceived  a  play  ought  to  be, 
A  just  and  lively  image  of  human  na- 
ture, representing  Us  passions  and  hu^ 
mors,  and  the  changes  of  fortune  to 
which  it  is  subject,  for  the  del^ht  oaJ 
instruction  of  mankind. 

This  definition,  though  Crites*  raised 
a  logical  objection  against  it  —  that  it 
was  only  genere  et  fine,  and  so  not  alto- 
gether perfect,  was  yet  well  received  by 
the  rest,  Crites,  being  desired  by  the 
company  to  begin,  spolce  on  behalf  of 
the  ancients,  in  this  manner: 

"If  confidence  presage  a  victory.  En- 
genius,  in  his  own  opinion,  has  already 
triumphed  over  the  ancients:  nothing 
seems  more  easy  to  him,  than  to  overcome 
those  whom  it  is  our  greatest  praise  to 
have  imitated  wellf  for  we  do  not  onlv 
build  upon  their  foundations,  but  by  tfaeiir 
models.  Dramatic  Poesy  had  time 
enough,  reckoning  from  Thespis  (who 
first  invented  it)  to  Aristophanes,  to  be 

4  0eneraDy  thought  to  be  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard.—  Ed. 
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»m,  to  grow  up,  and  to  flourish  in 
m^urity.  It  lias  been  observed  of  arts 
sciences,  that  in  one  and  the  same 
century  they  have  arrived  to  great  per- 
fe^on;  and  no  wonder,  since  every  age 
has  a  Icind  of  universal  genius^  which  in- 
clines those  that  Uve  in  it  to  some  par- 
ticular studies:  the  work  then,  being 
pushed  on  by  many  hands,  must  of  neces- 
sity go  forward. 

**Is  it  not  evident,  in  these  last  hun- 
dred years,  when  the  study  of  philosophy 
has  been  the  business  of  all  the  virtuosi 
in  Christendom,  that  almost  a  new  nature 
has  been  revealed  to  us?  That  more 
errors  of  the  school  have  been  detected, 
more  useful  experiments  in  philosophy 
have  been  made,  more  noble  secrets  in 
optics,  medicine,  anatomy,  astronomy, 
discovered,  than  in  all  those  credulous 
and  doting  ages  from  Aristotle  to  usP  — 
so  true  it  is,  that  nothing  spreads  more 
fast  than  science,  when  rightly  and  gen- 
erally cultivated. 

''Add  to  this,  the  more  than  common 
emulation  that  was  in  those  times  of 
writing  well;  which  though  it  be  found 
in  all  ages  and  all  persons  that  pretend 
to  the  same  reputation,  yet  poesy,  being 
tlien  in  more  esteem  than  now  it  is,  had 
greater  honors  decreed  to  the  professors 
of  it,  and  consequently  the  rivalship  was 
more  high  betwen  them;  thev  had  judges 
ordained  to  decide  their  merit,  and  prizes 
to  reward  it;  and  historians  have  been 
diliflent  to  record  of  i£schylus,  Euripides, 
SoplKKdes,  Lycophron,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  both  who  they  were  that  van- 
quished in  these  wars  of  the  theater, 
and  how  often  they  were  crowned:  while 
the  Asian  kings  and  Grecian  common- 
wealths scarce  afforded  them  a  nobler 
subject  than  the  unmanly  luxuries  of  a 
debauched  court,  or  giddy  intrigues  of 
a  factious  city:  —  AUt  etmulaUo  ing^nia 
(says  Paterculus),  et  nunc  invidia,  wunc 
adndraiio  ineitatio  nefn  aecendit:  Emu- 
lation is  the  spur  of  wit;  and  'sometimes 
envy,  sometimes  admiration,  quickens  our 
endeavors. 

"  But  now,  since  the  rewards  of  honor 
are  taken  away,  that  virtuous  emulation 
is  turned  into  direct  malice;  yet  so  sloth- 
ful, that  it  contents  itself  to  condemn 
and  cry  down  others,  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  better:  it  is  a  reputation  too 
unprofitable  to  take  the  necessary  pains 


for  it;  yet,  wishing  they  had   it^  that 
desire   is   incitement   enough   to  hinder 
others  from  it.    And  this.  In  short,  Eu- 
genius,  is  the  reason  why  you  have  now 
so  few  good  poets,  and  so  many  severe 
judges.    Certainly,    to    imitate    the    an- 
cients well,  much  labor  and  long  study 
is  required;  which  pains,  I  have  already 
shown,  our  poets  would  want  encourage- 
ment to  take,  if  yet  they  had  abiUI^  to 
go   through   the   work.    Those    anaents 
have   been   faithful  imitators   and   wise 
observers   of   that   nature   which   is    so 
torn  and  ill  represented  in  our  plavs; 
they  have  handed  down  to  us  a  per/ect 
resemblance  of  her;  which  we,  Uke  ill 
copiers,  neglecting  to  look  on,  have  ren- 
dered  monstrous,   and   disfigured.    But, 
that  you  may  know  how  much  you  are 
indebted  to  those  your  masters,  and  be 
ashamed  to  have  so  ill  requitted  them,  , 
I  must  remember  you,  that  all  the  rules 
by  wliich  we  practice  the  drama  at  this 
day  (either. such  as  relate  to  tiie  just- 
ness and  symmetry  of  the  plot,  or  the 
episodical  ornaments,   such   as   descrip- 
tions,   narrations,    and    other    beauties, 
which   are   not   essential   to   the   play), 
were  delivered  to  us  from  the  observa- 
tions   which    Aristotle    made,    of    those 
poets,  who  either  lived  before  him,  or 
were  his  contemporaries:  we  have  added 
notiilng  of  our  own,  except  we  have  tiie 
confidence  to  say  our  wit  is  better;  of 
which,  none  boast  in  tftiis  our  ajze,  but 
such  as  understand  not  theirs.    Of  that 
book  which  Aristotle  has  left  us,  wtpl 
Tijs  HoifiTiiniSf  [The  Poetics]  Horace  his 
Art  of  Poetry  is  an  excellent  comment, 
and,  I  believe,  restores  to  us  that  Sec- 
ond   Book   of   his   concerning   Comedy, 
which  is  wanting  in  him. 

'*  Out  of  these  two  have  been  extracted 
the  famous  Rules,  which  the  French  call 
Dee  Troie  Unit4e,  or,  The  Three  Unities, 
which  ouffht  to  be  observed  in  every 
regular  play;  namely,  of  Time,  Place, 
and  Action. 

"The  unity  of  time  they  comprehend 
in  twentv-four  hours,  the  compass  of  a 
natural  day,  or  as  near  as  it  can  be  con- 
trived; and  the  reason  of  it  is  obvious 
to  every  one, —  that  the  time  of  the 
feigned  action,  or  fable  of  the  play, 
should  be  proportioned  as  near  as  can 
be  to  the  duration  of  that  time  in  which 
it  is   represented:  since,  therefore,  all 
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plays  are  acted  on  the  theater  in  the 
space  of  time  mudi  within  the  compass 
of  twenty-four  hours,  that  play  is  to  be 
thought  the  nearest  imitation  of  nature, 
whose  plot  or  action  is  confined  within 
that  time;  and,  by  the  same  rule  which 
concludes  this  general  proportion  of 
time,  it  follows,  that  all  the  parts  of  it 
are  (as  near  as  may  be)  to  the  equally 
subdivided;  namely,  that  one  act  take 
not  up  the  supposed  time  of  half  a  day, 
which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest; 
since  the  other  four  are  then  to  be 
straitened  within  the  compass  of  the  re- 
maining half:  for  it  is  unnatural  that  one 
act,  which  being  spc^e  or  written  is  not 
longer  than  the  rest,  should  be  supposed 
longer  by  the  audience;  it  is  therefore 
the  poet*s  duty  to  talce  care  that  no  act 
should  be  imagined  to  exceed  the  time 
in  which  it  is  represented  on  the  stage; 
and  that  the  intervals  and  inequalities  of 
time  be  supposed  to  fall  out  between  the 
acts. 

^'This  rule  of  time,  how  well  it  has 
been  observed  by  the  ancients,  most  of 
their  plays  will  witness;  you  see  them  in 
their  tragedies  (wherein  to  follow  this 
rule  is  certainly  most  difficult),  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  plays,  falling 
close  into  that  part  of  the  story  whicn 
they  intend  for  the  action  or  principal 
object  of  it,  leaving  the  former  part  to 
be  delivered  by  narration:  so  that  they 
set  the  audience,  as  it  were,  at  the  post 
where  the  race  is  to  be  concluded;  and, 
saving  them  tlie  tedious  expectation  of 
seeing  the  poet  set  out  and  ride  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course,  they  suffer  you 
not  to  behold  him  till  he  is  in  sight  of 
the  goal,  and  just  upon  you. 

"For  the  second  unity,  which  is  that 
of  Place,  Uie  ancients  meant  by  it,  that 
the  scene  ought  to  be  continued  through 
the  play,  in  the  same  place  where  it  was 
laid  in  the  beginning:  for,  the  stage  on 
which  it  is  represented  being  but  one 
and  the  same  place,  it  is  unnatural  to 
conceive  It  many, —  and  those  far  dis- 
tant from  one  another.  I  will  not  deny 
but,  by  the  variation  of  painted  scenes, 
the  fancy,  which  in  these  cases  will  con- 
tribute to  its  own  deceit,  may  sometimes 
imagine  it  several  places,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  probability;  yet  it  still  car- 
ries the  greater  likelihood  of  truth  If 
those  places  be  supposed  so  near  each 


other  as  in  the  same  town  or  city;  which 
may  all  be  comprehended  under  the 
larger  denomination  of  one  place;  for  a 
greater  distance  will  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  shortness  of  time  which  is  allotted, 
in  the  acting,  to  pass  from  one  of  them 
to  another;  for  the  observation  of  this, 
next  to  the  ancients,  the  French  are  to 
be  most  commended.  They  tie  them- 
selves so  strictly  to  the  unity  of  place 
that  you  never  see  in  any  of  their  plays 
a  scene  changed  in  the  middle  of  an  act: 
if  the  act  begins  in  a  garden,  a  street, 
or  chamber,  'tis  ended  in  the  same  place; 
and  that  you'  may  know  it  to  be  the 
same,  the  sta^e  is  so  supplied  with  per- 
sons, that  it  is  never  empty  all  the  time: 
he  who  enters  second,  has  business  with 
him  who  was  on  before;  and  before  the 
second  quits  the  stage,  a  third  appears 
who  has  business  with  him.  This  Cor- 
neille  calls  la  liaison  de»  sc^nMs,  the  ccm- 
tinuity  or  joining  of  the  scenes;  and  'tis 
a  good  mark  of  a  well-contrived  play, 
when  all  the  persons  are  known  to  each 
other,  and  every  one  of  them  has  some 
affairs  with  all  the  rest. 

'« As  for  the  third  unity,  which  Ss  that 
of  Action,  the  ancients  meant  no  other 
by  it  than  what  the  logicians  do  by  their 
finu,  the  end  or  scope  of  any  action; 
that  which  is  the  first  in  intention,  and 
last  in  execution:  now  the  poet  is  to  aim 
at  one  great  and  complete  action,  to  the 
carrying  on  of  which  all  things  in  his 
play,  even  the  veiy  obstacles,  are  to  be 
subservient;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  as 
evident  as  any  of  the  former.  For  two 
actions,  equally  labored  and  driven  on 
by  the  writer,  would  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  poem;  it  would  be  no  longer  one 
play,  but  two:  not  but  that  tiiere  may  be 
many  ^gtions  in  a  play,  as  Ben  Jonson 
has  observed  in  his  Disooveries;  but  thej 
must  be  all  subservient  to  the  great  one^ 
which  our  language  happily  expresses  in 
the  name  of  unaer-plots:  such  as  in 
Terence*s  Etmuoh  is  the  difference  and 
reconcilement  of  Thais  and  Phaedria, 
which  is  not  the  chief  business  of  the 
play,  but  promotes  the  marriage  of 
Chaerea  and  Chremes's  sister,  principaUj 
intended  by  the  poet.  There  ought  to 
be  but  one  action,  says  Comeille,  that 
is,  one  complete  action,  which  leaves  the 
mind  of  the  audience  in  a  full  repose; 
but  this  cannot  be  brought  to  pass  hot 
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by  many  other  imperfect  actions,  which 
conduce  to  it»  and  bold  the  audience  In  a 
delightful  suspense  ot  what  will  be. 

**  If  by  these  rules  (to  omit  many  other 
drawn  from  the  precepts  and  practice 
of  tiie  ancients)  we  should  judge  our 
modem  plays,  'tis  probable  that  few  of 
'  them  would  endure  the  trial:  that  which 
should  be  the  business  of  a  day,  taices  up 
in  some  of  tliem  an  age;  instead  of  one 
action,  th^  are  the  epitomes  of  a  man's 
life;  and  for  one  spot  of  ground,  which 
the  stage  should  represent,  we  are  some- 
times in  more  countries  than  the  map 
can  show  us. 

**  But  if  we  allow  the  Ancients  to  have 
contrived  well,  we  must  acknowledge 
them  to  have  written  better.  Question- 
less we  are  deprived  of  a  great  stoclc  of 
wit  in  tile  loss  of  Menan£r  among  the 
Greeic  poets,  and  of  Csecilius,  Afranius, 
and  Varius,  among  the  Romans;  we  may 
guess  at  Menander's  excellency  by  the 
plays  of  Terence,  who  translated  some 
of  his;  and  yet  wanted  so  much  of  him, 
that  he  was  called  by  C.  Caesar  the  half- 
Menander;  and  may  judge  of  Varius, 
by  the  testimonies  of  Horace,  Martial, 
and  Velleius  Paterculus.  'Tis  probable 
tbat  these,  could  they  l>e  recovered, 
would  decide  tlie  controversy;  but  so 
long  as  Aristophanes  and  Plautus  are 
extant,  while  tl^  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  and  Seneca,  are  in  our  hands, 
I  can  never  see  one  of  those  plays  which 
are  now  written  but  it  increases  my 
admiration  of  the  ancients.  And  yet  I 
must  acicnowledge  further,  that  to  ad- 
mire them  as  we  ought,  we  sliould  un- 
derstand .them  better  than  we  do. 
Doubtless  many  tilings  appear  flat  to 
us,  tiie  wit  of  which  depended  on  some 
custom  or  story,  which  never  came  to 
our  luiowledge;  or  perhaps  on  some  criti- 
cism in  their  language,  which  being  so 
lonff  dead,  and  onlv  remaining  in  their 
books,  'tis  not  possible  they  should  make 
us  understand  perfectly.  To  read  Ma- 
crobius,  explaining  the  propriety  and  ele- 

rncy  of  many  words  in  Vergil,  which 
had  before  passed  over  without  con- 
sideration as  common  things,  is  enough 
to  assure  me  that  I  ought  to  think  the 
same  of  Terence;  and  that  in  the  purify 
of  his  style  (which  Tully  so  mui:h  val- 
ued that  he  ever  carried  his  works  about 
liim)  there  is  yet  left  in  him  great  room 


for  admiration,  if  I  loiew  but  where  to 
place  it  In  the  meantime  I  must  desire 
you  to  take  notice  that  the  greatest  man 
of  the  last  age,  Ben  Jonson,  was  willing 
to  give  place  to  them  in  all  things:  he 
was  not  only  a  professed  imitator  of 
Horace,  but  a  learned  plagiary  of  all 
others;  you  track  him  everywhere  in 
tlieir  snow:  if  Horace,  Lucan,  Petronius 
Arbiter,  Seneca,  and  Juvenal,  had  their 
own  from  him,  there  are  few  serious 
thoughts  which  are  new  in  him:  you  will 

Jiardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  presume  he 
oved  their  fashion,  when  he  wore  their 
clothes.  But  since  I  have  otherwise  a 
great  veneration  for  him,  and  you,  Eu- 

fnius,  prefer  iiim  akx>ve  all  other  poets, 
will  use  no  farther  argument  to  vou 
tlian  his  example:  I  will  produce  betore 
you  Father  Ben,  dressed  m  all  the  orna- 
ments and  colors  of  the  ancients;  you 
will  need  no  other  guide  to  our  party,  if 
you  follow  him;  and  whether  you  con- 
sider the  bad  plays  of  our  ase,  pr  regard 
the  good  plays  of  the  last,  both  the  best 
and  worst  of  the  modern  poets  will 
equally  instruct  you  to  admire  the  an- 
ciente.^' 

Crites  had  no  sooner  left  speaking, 
but  Eugenius,  who  had  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  It,  thus  began: 

'*I  have  observed  in  vour  spech,  that 
the  farmer  part  of  it  is  convincing  as 
to  what  the  modems  have  profited  by 
the  rules  of  tlie  ancients;  but  in  tlie 
latter  you  are  careful  to  conceal  how 
much  they  have  excelled  them;  we  own 
all  the  helps  we  have  from  them,  and 
want  neitiier  veneration  nor  gratitude, 
while  we  acknowledge  that,  to  overcome 
them,  we  must  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tages we  have  received  from  tliem:  but 
to  these  assistances  we  have  joined  our 
own  industry;  for,  had  we  sat  down 
with  a  dull  imitation  of  them,  we  might 
then  have  lost  somewhat  of  the  old  per- 
fection, but  never  acquired  any  that  was 
new.  We  draw  not  tnercfore  after  their 
lines,  but  those  of  nature;  and  having 
the  life  before  us,  besides  the  experience 
of  all  they  knew,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we 
hit  some  airs  and  features  which  they 
have  missed.  I  deny  not  what  you  urge 
of  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  have  flour- 
ished in  some  ases  more  than  others;  but 
your  instance  m  pliilosophy  makes  for 
me:  for  if  natural  causes  oe  more  known 
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now  than  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  be- 
cause more  studied,  it  foUows  that  poesj 
and  otlier  arts  may,  with  the  same  pains, 
arrive  still  nearer  to  perfection;  and, 
that  granted,  it  will  rest  for  you  to  prove 
that  they  wrought  more  perfect  images 
of  human  life  than  we;  which  seemg 
in  your  discourse  you  have  avoided  to 
make  good,  it  shall  now  be  my  task  to 
show  you  some  part  of  their  defects, 
and  some  few  excellencies  of  the  mod- 
ems. And  I  thinlc  there  is  none  among 
us  can  hnaglne  I  do  it  enviously,  or 
with  purpose  to  detract  from  them;  for 
what  interest  or  fame  or  profit  can  the 
living  lose  by  the  reputation  of  the  dead? 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  a  great  truth 
which  Velleius  Paterculus  affirms:  Au- 
dita Vim  UbenUus  laudamus;  et  profsen- 
tia  invidia  praterita  adtniratione  prose- 
quimur;  et  hie  not  ohrvi,  illie  tnetnU 
credimue:  that  praise  or  censure  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  sincere,  which  imbril>ed 
posterity  sliail  give  us. 

"  Be  pleased  then  in  the  first  place  to 
take  notice  that  the  Greek  poesy,  which 
Crites  has  affirmed  to  have  arrived  to 
perfection  in  the  reien  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  so  far  from  it  that  the  distinction  of 
it  into  acts  was  not  Imown  to  them;  or  if 
it  were,  it  is  yet  so  darkly  delivered  to 
us  that  we  cannot  make  It  out. 

**A11  we  Imow  of  it  is  from  the  sing- 
ing of  their  Chorus;  and  that  too  is  so 
uncertain,  that  in  some  of  their  plays  we 
have  reason  to  conjecture  they  sung  more 
tiian  five  times.  Aristotle  indeed  divides 
the  integral  parts  of  a  play  into  four. 
First,  the  Protaeia,  or  entrance,  which 
gives  light  only  to  tlie  characters  of  the 
persons,  and  proceeds  very  little  into 
any  part  of  tne  action.  Secondly,  the 
Epitasie,  or  working  up  of  the  plot; 
where  the  play  erows  warmer,  the  de- 
sign or  action  or  it  is  drawing  on,  and 
you  see  something  promising  that  it  will 
come  to  pass.  Thirdly,  the  Cantaetaeie, 
called  by  the  Romans,  Statue,  the  height 
and  full  growth  of  the  play:  we  may  call 
it  properly  the  counter-turn,  which  de- 
stroys that  expectation,  Imbroils  the  ac- 
tion in  new  difficulties,  and  leaves  you 
far  distant  from  that  hope  in  which  it 
found  you;  as  you  may  have  observed 
in  a  violent  stream  resisted  by  a  narrow 
passage, —  it  runs  round  to  an  eddy,  and 
carries  back  the  waters  with  more  swift- 


ness than  it  brought  them  on.  Lastly, 
the  Cataetropke,  which  the  Grecians 
called  Xiwit,  the  French  le  dSnauemsut, 
and  we  the  discovery,  or  unraveling  of 
the  plot:  there  you  see  all  thinss  settling 
again  upon  their  first  foundations;  eiod, 
\he  obstacles  wlilch  hindered  the  design 
or  action  of  the  play  once  removed,  it 
ends  with  tliat  resemblance  of  truth  and 
nature,  that  the  audience  are  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  it.  Thus  tills  great 
man  delivered  to  us  the  image  of  a  play; 
and  I  must  confess  it  is  so  lively,  that 
from  thence  much  light  has  been  derived 
to  the  forming  it  more  perfectiy  into 
acts  and  scenes:  but  what  poet  first 
limited  to  five  the  number  of  the  acts, 
I  know  not;  only  we  see  it  so  firmly 
established  In  the  time  of  Horace,  that 
he  gives  it  for  a  rule  in  comedy, —  Neu 
brevier  quinto,  neu  eit  produettor  aetm. 
So  that  you  see  the  Grecians  cannot  be 
said  to  have  consummated  this  art;  writ- 
ing rather  by  entrances  than  by  acts, 
and  having  rather  a  general  indigested 
notion  of  a  play,  than  knowing  how  and 
wliere  to  t>estow  the  particular  graces 
of  it 

**  But  since  the  Spaniards  at  this  dav 
allpw  but  three  acts,  which  they  call 
Jornadae,  to  a  play,  and  the  Italians 
in  many  of  theirs  follow  them,  when  I 
condemn  the  ancients,  I  declare  it  is 
not  altogether  because  they  have  not  five 
acts  to  every  play,  but  because  they  have 
not  confined  themselves  to  one  certain 
number:  it  is  building  an  house  without 
a  model;  and  when  they  succeeded  in 
such  undertaldngs,  they  ought  to  have 
sacrificed  to  Fortune,  not  to  the  Muses. 

"Next,  for  the  plot,  which  Aristotic 
called  t6  fwBos^  and  oft^n  rwr  irpayiAanaw 
o^if$€ffis,  and  from  him  the  Romans 
Fabula;  it  has  already  been  judiciously 
observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  in  their 
tragedies  it  was  only  some  tale  derived 
from  Thebes  or  Troy,  or  at  least  some- 
thing that  happened  in  those  two  ages; 
which  was  worn  so  threadbare  by  the 
pens  .of  all  the  epic  poets,  and  even  by 
tradition,  itself  of  the  talkative  Greek- 
lings  (as  Ben  Jonson  calls  them),  that 
before  it  came  upon  the  staee  it  was 
already  known  to  all  the  audience:  and 
the  people,  so  soon  as  ever  they  heard 
the  name  of  CBdipus,  knew  as  well  as 
the  poet,  that  he  had  idlled  his  father  by 
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a'  mistake,  and  committed  incest  with 
his  mother,  before  the  play;  that  they 
were  now  to  liear  of  a  ffreat  plague,  an 
pracle,  and  the  ghost  of  Laius:  so  that 
tliey  sat  with  a  yawning  Idnd  of  expecta- 
tion, till  h^  was  to  come  with  his  eyes 
pulled  out,  and  spealc  a  hundred  or  more 
verses  in  a  tragic  tone,  in  complaint  of 
liis  misfortunes.  But  one  (Edipu$,  H^r- 
ctUes,  or  Medsa,  had  been  tolerable:  poor 
people,  they  escaped  not  so  good  cheap; 
they  had  still  the  chapon  baaiUd  set  be- 
fore them,  till  their  appetites  were  cloyed 
with  the  same  dish,  and,  the  novelty  be- 
ing  gone,  the  pleasure  vanished;  so  that 
one  main  end  of  Dramatic  Poesy  in  its 
definition,  which  was  to  cause  deUght, 
was  of  consequence  destroyed. 

**  In  their  comedies,  the  R/imans  gen- 
erally borrowed  their  plots  from  the 
Greelc  poets;  and  theirs  was  commonly 
a  little  girl  stolen  or  wandered  from  her 
parents,  brought  baclE  imloiown  to  the 
city,  there  [falling  into  the  hands  of  J 
some  young  fellow,  who,  by  the  help  of 
his  servant,  cheats  his  father;  and  when 
her  time  comes,  to  cry, —  Juno  Lucina, 
fer  opetn, —  one  or  other  sees  a  little  kx>x 
or  cabinet  which  was  carried  away  with 
her,  and  so  discovers  her  to  her  friends, 
if  some  god  do  i^ot  prevent  it,  by  coming 
down  in  a  machine,  and  taldng  the  thanks 
of  it  to  himself. 

*^By  the  plot  you  may  guess  much  of 
tiie  dbaracters  of  the  persons.  An  old 
father,  who  would  willingly,  before  he 
dies,  see  his  son  well  married;  his  de- 
bauched son,  idnd  in  his  nature  to  his 
mistress,  but  miserably  in  want  ot  money; 
a  servant  or  slave,  who  has  so  much  t^it 
to  strike  in  with  him,  and  help  to  dupe 
ills  father;  a  bragsadocio  captain,  a  para- 
site, and  a  lady  of  pleasure. 

**  As  for  the  poor  honest  maid,  on  whom 
the  story  is  built,  and  who  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  play» 
siie  is  commonly  a  mute  in  it:  she  has 
the  breeding  fit  the  old  Elizabeth  way, 
which  was  for  maids  to  be  seen  and  not 
to  be  heard;  and  it  is  enough  you  Icnow 
she  is  willing  to  be  marrl^,  when  the 
fifth  act  reqmres  it. 

**  These  are  plots  built  after  the  Ital- 
ian mode  of  houses, —  vou  see  through 
them  all  at  once:  the  characters  are  in- 
deed the  imitation  of  nature,  but  so  nar- 
row, as  if  they  had  imitated  only  an  eye 


or  an  hand,  and  did  not  <lare  to  venture 
on  the  lines  of  a  face,  or  the  proportion 
of  a  body. 

*'  But  in  how  strait  a  compass  soever 
they  have  bounded  their  plots  and  char- 
acters, we  will  pass  it  by,  if  they  have 
regularly  pursued  them,  and  perfectly  ot>- 
served  those  three  unities  of  time,  place, 
and  action;  the  Imowledge  of  which  you 
say  is  derived  to  us  from  them.  But  in 
the  first  place  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  the  unity  of  place,  however  it  might 
be  practiced  by  tnem,  was  never  any  of 
their  rules:  we  neither  find  it  in  Aris- 
totle, Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of 
it,  till  in  our  age  the  French  poets  first 
made  it  a  precept  of  the  stage.  The 
unity  of  time,  even  Terence  himself,  who 
was  the  best  and  most  regular  of  them, 
has  neglected:  his  Heautontimorvmenos, 
or  Self-Punisker,  takes  up  visibly  two 
days,  says  Scallger;  the  two  first  acts 
concluding  the  first  day,  the  three  last 
the  day  ensuing;  and  Euripides,  in  tying 
himself  to  one  day,  has  committed  an 
absurdity  never  to  be  forsiven  him;  for 
in  one  of  his  tragedies  he  has  made  Tlie- 
seus  ffo  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  whidi 
was  about  forty  English  miles,  under  the 
walls  of  it  to  give  battle,  and  appear  vic- 
torious in  the  next  act ;  and  yet,  from  the 
time  of  his  departure  to  the  return  of  the 
Nuntius,  who  gives  the  relation  of  his  vic- 
tory, iEthra  and  the  Chorus  have  but 
thirty-six  verses;  which  is  not  for  every 
mile  a  verse. 

**The  like  error  is  as  evident  in  Ter- 
ence his  Eunuch,  when  Laches,  the  old 
man,  enters  by  ndstake  into  the  house  of 
Thais;  where,  l>^twixt  his  exit  and  the 
entrance  of  Pythias,  who  comes  to  give 
ample  relation  of  the  disorders  he  has 
raised  within,  Parmeno,  who  was  left 
upon  the  stage,  has  not  above  five  lines 
to  speak.  C'eat  bien  employer  un  temps 
si  court,  says  the  French  poet,  who  fur- 
nished me  with  one  of  the  observations: 
and  almost  all  their  tragedies  will  afford 
us  examples  of  the  like  nature. 

"It  is  true,  they  have  kept  the  con- 
tinuity, or,  as  you  called  it,  Uauon  dee 
eeinee,  somewhat  better:  two  do  not  per- 
petually come  in  together,  tallc,  and  go 
out  together;  and  other  two  succeed 
them,  and  do  the  same  throughout  the 
act,  which  the  English  call  by  the  name 
of  single  scenes;  but  the  reason  is,  be- 
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cause  they  have  seldom  above  two  or 
three  scenes,  properly  so  called,  in  every 
act;  for  it  is  to  be  acQounted  a  new  scene, 
not  only  every  time  the  stage  is  empty; 
but  every  person  who  enters,  though  to 
others,  makes  it  so;  because  he  mtro- 
duces  a  new  business.  Now  the  plots  of 
their  plays  being  narrow,  and  the  persons 
few,  one  of  their  acts  was  written  in  a 
less  compass  than  one  of  our  well- 
wrought  scenes;  and  yet  they  are  often 
deficient  even  in  this.  To  go  no  further 
than  Terence;  you  find  in  the  Ettmueh, 
Antipho  entering  single  in  the  midst  of 
the  third  act,  after  Chremes  and  Pythias 
were  gone  off;  in  the  same  play  you  have 
lilcewise  Dorias  beginning  tne  fourth  act 
alone;  and  after  she  had  made  a  relation 
of  what  was  done  at  the  Soldiers*  enter- 
tainment Twhich  by  the  way  was  very  in- 
artificial, Decause  she  was  presumed  to 
speak  directly  to  the  audience,  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  what  was  necessary 
to  be  known,  but  yet  should  have  been  so 
contrived  by  the  poet  as  to  have  been 
told  by  persons  of  the  drama  to  one  an- 
other, and  so  by  them  to  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people),  she  quits  the 
stage,  and  Phsedria  enters  next,  alone 
likewise:  he  also  gives  you  an  account  of 
himself,  and  of  his  returning  from  the 
country,  in  monologue;  to  which  unnat- 
ural way  of  narration  Terence  is  subject 
in  all  his  plays.  In  his  Adelphi,  or 
Brothers,  Syrus  and  Demea  enter  after 
the  scene  was  broken  by  the  departure 
of  Sostrata,  Geta,  and  Canthara;  and  in- 
deed you  can  scarce  look  unto  any  of  his 
comedies,  where  you  will  not  presently 
discover  the  same  interruption. 

**  But  as  they  have  failed  both  in  laying 
of  their  plots,  and  in  the  management, 
swerving  from  the  rules  of  their  own  art 
by  misrepresenting  nature  to  us,  in  which 
they  have  ill  satisfied  one  intention  of  a 
play,  which  was  delight;  so  in  the  in- 
structive part  they  have  erred  worse:  in- 
stead of  punishing  vice  and  rewarding 
virtue,  they  have  often  shewn  a  prosper- 
ous wickedness,  and  an  unhappy  piety: 
they  have  set  before  us  a  bloody  image  of 
revenge  in  Medea,  and  given  her  dragons 
to  convey  her  safe,  from  punishment,  a 
Priam  and  Astvanax  murdered,  and  Cas- 
sandra ravished,  and  the  lust  and  murder 
ending  in  the  victory  of  him  who  acted 
them:  In  short,  there  is  no  indecorum  in 


any  of  our  modem  plays,  which  if  I 
would  excuse,  I  could  not  shadow  with 
some  authority  from  the  ancients.  .  .  . 

**  But,  to  return  from  whence  I  have 
digressed,  to  the  consideration  of  the  an- 
cients' writiB^  and  their  wit  (of  whidi 
by  this  time  you  will  grant  us  in  some 
measure  to  be  fit  judges).    Though  I  see 
manv  excellent  thoughts  in  Seneca,  yet  lie 
of  them  who  had  a  genius  most  proper 
for  the  stage,  was  Ovid;  he  had  a  wajr  of 
writing  so  fit  to  stir  up  a  pleasing  admi- 
ration and  concernment,  which  are  the 
objects  of  a  tragedv,  and  to  show  the  var 
rious  movements  of  a  soul  combating  be- 
twixt two  different  passions,  that,  had  he 
lived  in  our  age,  or  In  his  own  could  have 
writ  with  our  advantages,  no  man  bat 
must  have  yielded  to  him;  and  therefore 
I  am  confident  the  Medea  is  none  of  his: 
for,  though  I  esteem  it  for  the  gravity 
and  sententiousness  of  it,  which  he  him- 
self concludes  to  be  suitable  to  a  tra^ 
edy, —  Omne  genus  eeripH  gravitate  tra- 
gofdia  vmeitf — yet  it  moves  not  my  soul 
enough  to  judge  that  he,  who  in  the  epic 
way  wrote  things  so  near  the  drama  as 
the  story  of  Myrrha,  of  Caunus  and  Bib- 
Us,  and  the  rest,  should  stir  up  no  more 
concernment  where  he  most  endeavored 
it.    The  masterpiece  of  Seneca  I  iiold  to 
be  that  scene  in  the  Troadee  where  Ulvs- 
ses  is  seeking  for  Astyanax  to  kill  him: 
there  you  see  the  tenderness  of  a  mother 
so  represented  In  Andromache,  that  it 
raises  compassion  to  a  high  degree  In  the 
reader,  and  bears  tlie  nearest  resemblance 
of  anything  in  the  tragedies  of  the  an- 
cients to  the  excellent  scenes  of  passion  in 
Shakspeare,   or   in    Fletcher:    for    love- 
scenes,  you  will  find  few  amone  them; 
their  tra^c  poets  dealt  not  with  tliat 
soft  passion,  but  with  lust,  cruelty,  re- 
venge, ambition,  and  those  bloody  acti<»s 
they  produced;  which  were  more  capable 
of  raising  horror  than  compassipn  m  an    I 
audience:  leaving  love  untouched,  whose 
gentleness  would  have  tempered  tliem; 
which  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  pas- 
sions, and  which,  being  the  private  con- 
cernment of  every  person,  is  soothed  by 
viewing  its  own  image  in  a  public  enter- 
tainment 

**  Among  their  comedies,  we  find  a  scene 
or  two  of  tenderness,  and  that  where  you 
would  least  expect  it,  in  Plautus;  but  to 
speak  generaUy,  their  lovers  say  little, 
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when  they  see  each  other,  but  antma 
vita  mea;  Zvif  KtU  ^xrfy  as  the  women  in 
Juvenal's  time  used  to  cry  out  in  the 
fury  of  their  Idndness.  Any  sudden  gust 
of  passion  (as  an  ecstasy  of  love  in  an 
unexpected  meeting)  cannot  better  be  ex- 
pressed than  in  a  word  and  a  sigh,  break- 
ing one  another.  Nature  is  dumb  on  such 
occasions;  and  to  make  her  speak  would 
be  to  represent  her  unlike  herself.  But 
there  are  a  thousand  other  concernments 
of  lovers,  as  jealousies,  complaints,  con- 
trivances, and  the  Uke,  where  not  to  open 
their  minds  at  large  to  each  other,  were 
to  be  wanting  to  their  own  love,  and  to 
^  the  expectawm  of  the  audience;  who 
watch  the  movements  of  their  minds,  as 
much  as  the  changes  of  their  fortunes. 
For  the  imaging  of  the  first  is  properly 
the  work  of  a  poet;  the  latter  he  borrows 
from  the  historian.^ 

£ugenius  was  proceeding  In  that  part 
of  his  discourse,  when  Crites  interrupted 
him.  **  I  see,**  said  he,  ^  £ugenius  and  I 
are  never  like  to  have  this  question  de- 
cided betwixt  us;  for  he  maintains  the 
modems  have  acquired  a  new  perfection 
in  writing;  I  can  only  grant  they  have 
altered  the  mode  of  it.  Homer  described 
his  heroes  men  of  great  appetites,  lovers 
of  beef  broiled  upon  the  coals,  and  good 
feUows;  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
French  Romances,  whose  heroes  neither 
eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep,  for  love.  Ver- 
gil makes  i^neas  a  bold  avower  of  his 
own  virtues; 

8wm  pifu   ^neas,   fama   n»p0r  athera 
notiu; 

which,  in  the  civility  of  our  poets  is  the 
character  of  a  faniaron  or  Hector:  for 
with  us  the  Imight  takes  occasion  to  walk 
out,  or  sleep,  to  avoid  the  vanity  of  tell- 
ing his  own  sl^ry,  which  the  trusty  'squire 
is  ever  to  pem)rm  for  him.  So  in  their 
^  love-scenes,  of  which  Eugenius  spoke  last, 
tiie  ancients  were  more  hearty,  were  more 
talkative:  they  writ  love  as  it  was  then 
the  mode  to  make  it;  and  I  will  grant 
thus  much  to  Eugenius,  that  perhaps  one 
of  their  poets  had  he  lived  in  our  age, 
H  for§t  noc  nostrufn  fato  delapsus  in 
.  oBxmm  (as  Horace  says  of  Lucilius),  he 
had  altered  many  things;  not  that  they 
were  not  natural  before,  but  that  he 
might  accommodate  himself  to  the  age 


in  which  he  lived.  Yet  in  the  meantime, 
we  are  not  to  conclude  anything  rashly 
against  those  great  men,  but  preserve  to 
them  the  dignity  of  masters,  and  give 
that  honor  to  their  memories,  quoa  Libi- 
Una  saeravU,  part  of  which  we  expect 
may  l>e  paid  to  us  in  future  times." 

This  moderation  of  Crites,  as  it  was 
pleasing  to  all  the  company,  so  it  put  an 
end  to  that  dispute;  which  Eugenius, 
who  seemed  to  have  the  better  of  the 
argument,  would  urge  no  farther:  but 
Lisideius,  after  he  had  acknowledged 
himself  of  Eugenius  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  ancient,  yet  told  lum,  he  had  for- 
borne, till  his  cliscourse  were  ended,  to 
ask  him  why  he  preferred  the  English 
plays  above  those  of  other  nations?  and 
whether  we  ought  not  to  submit  our 
stage  to  the  exactness  of  our  next  neigh- 
bors? 

**  Though,"  said  Eugenius,  "  1  am  at  all 
times  ready  to  defend  the  honor  of  my 
country  agahist  the  French,  and  to  main- 
tain, we  are  as  well  able  to  vanquish 
them  with  our  pens,  as  our  ancestors 
have  been  with  their  swords;  yet,  if  you 
please,"  added  he,  looking  upon  Nean- 
der,9  "I  will  commit  this  cause  to  my 
friend's  management;  his  opinion  of  our 
plays  is  tlie  same  with  mine,  and  besides, 
there  is  no  reason,  that  Crites  and  I,  who 
have  now  left  the  stage,  should  reenter 
so  suddenly  upon  it;  vnoich  is  against  the 
laws  of  comedy." 

**  If  the  question  had  been  stated,"  re- 
plied Lisideius,  **  who  had  writ  best,  the 
French  or  English,  forty  years  ago,  I 
should  have  been  of  your  opinion,  and 
adjudged  the  lionor  to  our  own  nation; 
but  since  that  time"  (said  he,  turning 
towards  Neander),  '*we  have  been  so 
Ions  together  bad  Englishmen  that  we 
had  not  leisure  to  be  ffood  poets.  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  and  Jonson  (who  were 
only  capable  of  bringing  us  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  we  have),  were 
just  then  leaving  the  world;  as  if  in  an 
age  of  so  much  horror,  wit,  and  those 
milder  studies  of  humanity,  had  no  far- 
ther business  among  us.  But  the  Muses, 
who  ever  follow  peace,  went  to  plant  -in 
anotiier  country:  it  was  then  that  the 
great  Cardinal  Richelieu  began  to  take 
them  into  his  protection;  and  that,  by  his 

6  Generally  thought  to  be  Dryden. —  Ed. 
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encouragement,  Comeille,  and  some  other 
Frenchmen,  reformed  their  theater 
(which  before  was  as  much  below  ours, 
as  it  now  surpasses  it  and  tiie  rest  of 
Europe).  But  because  Crites  in  his  dis- 
course for  the  ancients  has  prevented  me, 
by  observing  many  rules  of  the  stage 
which  the  modems  liave  borrowed  from 
them,  I  shall  only,  in  short,  demand  of 
you,  whether  you  are  not  convinced  that 
of  ail  nations  the  French  have  best  ob- 
served them?  In  the  unitv  of  time  you 
find  tliem  so  scrupulous  that  it  yet  re- 
mains a  dispute  amonff  their  poets, 
whettier  the  artificial  day  of  twelve 
hours,  more  or  less,  be  not  meant  by 
Aristotle,  rather  than  the  natural  one  of 
twenty-four;  and  consequently,  whether 
all  plays  ought  not  to  be  reduced  into 
that  compass.  This  I  can  testify,  that 
in  all  their  dramas  writ  within  these  last 
twenty  vears  and  upwards,  I  have  not 
observed  any  that  have  extended  the 
time  to  thirty  hours:  in  the  imity  of 
place  they  are  full  as  scrupulous;  for 
many  of  their  critics  Umit  it  to  that  very 
spot  of  ground  where  the  play  is  sup- 
posed to  oegin;  none  of  them  exceed  the 
compass  of  the  same  town  or  city.  The 
unity  of  action  in  all  plays  Is  yet  more 
conspicuous;  for  they  do  not  burden  them 
with  under-plots,  as  the  English  dou 
which  is  the  reasion  why  many  scenes  or 
our  tragi-comedians  carry  on  a  design 
that  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the  main  plot; 
and  that  we  see  two  distinct  webs  in  a 
play,  like  those  in  ill-wrought  stuffs;  and 
two  actions,  that  is,  two  plays,  carried 
on  togetlier,  to  the  confounding  of  the 
audience;  who,  before  they  are  warm  in 
their  concernments  for  one  part,  are  di- 
verted to  anotlier;  and  by  that  means 
espouse  tlie  interest  of  neither.  From 
hence  likewise  it  arises  that  the  one  half 
of  our  actors  are  not  known  to  tlie  other. 
They  keep  their  distances,  as  if  tliey  were 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  and  seldom 
begin  an  acquaintance  till  the  last  scene 
of  the  fifth  act,  when  they  are  all  V>| 
meet  upon  the  stage.  There  is  no  thea- 
ter in  the  world  has  anything  so  absurd 
as  the  English  traffi-comedy;  tIs  a  drama 
of  our  own  invention,  and  tiie  fashion  of 
it  is  enough  to  proclaim  it  so;  here  a 
course  of  mirtli,  tnere  another  of  sadness 
and  passion,  and  a  third  of  honor  and  a 
duel:  thus,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  we 


run  through  all  the  fits  of  Bedlam.  Hie 
French  affords  you  so  much  variety  on 
the  same  day,  but  they  do  it  not  so  unsea- 
sonably, or  mal  d  propos,  as  we:  our 
poets  present  vou  the  play  and  the  farce 
together;  anci  our  stages  still  retain 
somewhat  of  the  oriffinid  civility  of  the 
Red  BuU:  ' 

Atque  urswn  st  pugiUs  tMdia  imttr  car^ 
mma  posamt. 

The  end  of  tragedies  or  serious  plays, 
says  Aristotle,  is  to  beget  admiration, 
compassion,  or  concernment;  but  are  not 
mirth  and  compassion  thhigs  incompat- 
ible? and  is  it  not  evident  Siat  the  poet 
must  of  necessitv  destroy  the  former  by 
intermingling  of  the  latter?  that  is,  he 
must  ruin  the  sole  end  and  object  of  his 
tragedy,  to  introduce  somewhat  that  is 
forced  into  it,  and  is  not  of  the  body  of 
it.  Would  you  not  think  that  physician 
mad,  who,  bavins  prescribed  a  purge, 
should  immediately  order  you  take  re- 
stringents? 

**  Rn^  \n  l«»«»rf^  any  ji}i^yf^  n^^  ]^fiifii  to 

.theirs.  ^ „ 

plotting 


carmsn  sequar;  and  in  that  thev  have  so 
imitated  the  ancients  that  they  nave  sur- 
passed them.  For  the  ancients,  as  was 
observed  before,  took  for  the  foundation 
of  their  plays  some  poetical  fiction,  such 
as  under  that  consideration  could  move 
but  little  concernment  in  the  audience, 
l>ecause  they  already  knew  the  event  of  it 
But  the  French  goes  farther: 

At^ue  Ua  msnitur,  sie  verts  faUa  remUcet 
Pnmo  n0  mediwn,  medio  ne  ducr^pet 


He  so  interweaves  truth  with  probable^ 
fiction  that  lie  puts  a  pleasing  fallacy 
upon  us;  mends  the  intrigues  of  fate,  and' 
dispenses  with  tiie  severity  of  history,  to 
reward  that  virtue  which  has  l)een  ren^. 
idered  to  us  ^ere  unfortunate. -^SJUItt^ 
Ehies  the  story  has  leit  Ine  success  so 
doubtful  that  the  writer  is  free,  by  the 
privilege  of  a  poet,  to  take  that  which 
of  two  or  more  relations  will  best  suit 
with  ills  design:  as  for  example,  in  tlie 
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death  <of  Cyrus,  whom  Josthi  and  some 
others  report  to  have  perished  m  the 
Scythian  war,  but  Xenophon  affirms  to 

'  have  died  in  his  bed  of  eictreme  old  age. 
Kay  more,  when  the  event  is  past  Wr 

>     pute,  even  then  we  are  willing  to  be  de- 

^  ceived,  and  the  poet^  if  he  contrives  it 
with  appearance  of  truth,  has  all  the 
audience  of  his  party;  at  least  during  the 
time  his  play  is  acting:  so  naturally  we 
are  Idnd  to  virtue,  when  our  own  inter- 
est is  not  in  question,  that  we  take  it  up 
as  tlie  general  concernment  of  manldnd. 
On  the  other  side,  if  you  consider  the 

.  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  they  are 
rather  so  many  chronicles  of  kings,  or 
the  business  many  times  of  thirty  or 
forty  years,  cramped  into  a  representa- 
tion of  two  hours  and  a  half;  which  is 
not  to  imitate  or  paint  nature,  but  ratiier 
to  draw  her  In  miniature,  to  take  her  in 
Utile;  to  look  upon  her  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  perspective,  and  receive 
her  images  not  only  much  less,  but  infi-^ 
nitely  more  imperfect  than  the  life:  this, 
instead  of  makmg  a  play  delightful,  ren- 
ders it  ridiculous:  — 

Qmodcitnque  ostendU  miki  He,  meredvhu 
odL 

For  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  be  satisfied 
but  with  trutii,  or  at  least  verisimility; 
and  a  poem  is  to  contain,  if  not  rd 
frv/ta,  yet  irv/Aotfftp  d/ioco,  as  (Hie  of  the 
poets  has  expressed  it.  4g^ 

Another  thing  in  which  the  Frenlh 
differ  from  us  and  from  the  Spaniards, 
is  that  they  do  not  embarrass  or  cumber 
tiiemselves  with  too  much  plot;  thev  only 
represent  so  much  of  a  story  as  wiU  con- 
stitute one  whole  and  great  action  suffi- 
it  for  a  play;  we,  who  undertake  more, 
but  multiply  adventures  which,  not 
being   produced    from   one   another,    as 
effe&  from  causes,  but  rarely  following, 
i    constitute   many  actions  in  the  drama, 
i    and  consequently  make  it  many  plays. 
**But  by  pursuing  closely  one  argu- 
ment, which   is   not   cloyed   with  many 
turns,  the  French  have  gained  more  lib- 
erty for  verse,  in  which  they  write;  thev 
have  leisure  to  dwell  on  a  subject  which 
deserves  it;  and  to  represent  the  passions 
(wiiich  we  have  acknowledged  to  be  the 
ptoet's  work),  without  being  Imrried  from 
(me  thing  to  another,  as  we  are  in  the 


plays  of  Calderon,  which  we  have  seen 
lately  upon  our  theaters  under  the  name 
of  Spanish  plots.  I  have  taken  notice 
but  of  one  tragedy  of  ours  whose  plot 
has  that  imiformity  and  unity  of  design 
in  it,  which  I  have  commended  in  the 
French;  and  that  Is  RoUo,  or  rather, 
under  the  name  of  Rollo,  tiie  Story  of 
Bassianus  and  Geta  in  Herodian:  there 
indeed  the  plot  is  neither  large  nor  intri- 
cate, but  just  enough  to  fill  tiie  minds  of 
the  audience,  not  to  cloy  them.  Besides, 
you  see  it  founded  upon  the  truth  of 
history, —  only  the  time  of  the  action  is 
not  reducible  to  the  strictness  of  the 
rules;  and  you  see  in  some  places  a  little 
farce  mingled,  which  is  below  the  dignity 
of  the  other  parts,  and  in  this  all  our 
poets  are  extremely  peccant:  even  Ben 
Jonson  himself,  in  8ejanu$  and  CatUhM, 
.has  given  us  this  oleo  of  a  play,  this 
unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and  trag- 
edy; which  to  me  sounds  just  as  ridicu- 
lously as  the  history  of  David  with  the 
merry  humors  of  Golia's.  In  Sejanu$ 
you  may  take  notice  of  the  scene  betwixt 
Livia  and  the  physician  which  is  a  pleas- 
ant satire  upon  the  artificial  helps  of 
beauty:  in  Catiline  you  may  see  tiie  par- 
liament of  women;  the  little  envies  of 
them  to  one  another;  and  all  that  passes 
betwixt  Curio  and  Fulvia:  scenes  admir- 
able in  their  kind,  but  of  aa  ill  mingle 
with  the  rest. 

"But  I  return  again  to  tlie  French 
writers,  who,  as  I  have  said,  do  not  bur- 
den themselves  too  much  witti  plot,  which 
has  been  reproached  to'  them  tyy  an  in- 
ffenious  person  of  our  nation  as  a  fault; 
for,  he  says,  they  commonly  make  but 
one  person  considerable  in  a  play;  they 
dwell  on  him,  and  his  concernments,  while 
the  rest  of  the  persons  are  only  subservi- 
ent to  set  him  off.  If  he  intends  this  by 
it, —  that  there  is  one  person  in  the  play 
who  is  of  greater  dignity  than  the  rest, 
he  must  tax,  not  only  theirs,  but  those  of 
the  ancients  and,  which  he  would  be  loth 
to  do,  the  best  of  ours;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible but  that  one  person  must  be  more 
conspicuous  in  it  than  any  other,  and  con- 
sequently the  greatest  share  in  the  action 
must  devolve  on  him.  We  see  it  so  in 
the  management  of  all  affairs;  even  in 
the  most  equal  aristocracy,  the  balance 
cannot  be  so  justly  poised  but  some  one 
wiU  be  superior  to  the  rest,  either  in 
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partSy  fortune^  interest,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  some  glorious  exploit;  wliich  will 
r^uce  tlie  greatest  part  of  business  into 
ills  hands. 

*'  But,  if  he  would  have  us  to  imagine, 
that  in  exalting  one  character  the  rest  of 
them  are  negl^ed,  and  that  all  of  them 
have  not  some  share  or  other  in  the 
action  of  the  play,  I  desire  him  to  pro- 
duce any  of  ComeiUe^s  tragedies,  wherein 
eveiy  person,  liice  so  many  servants  in  a 
well-governed  family,  has  not  some  em- 
l^yment,  and  who  is  not  necessary  to 
the  carryins  on  of  the  plot,  or  at  least 
to  your  unaerstanding  Jt. 

**  There  are  indeed  some  protatic  per- 
sons in  the  ancients,  whom  they  make  use 
of  in  their  plays,  either  to  hear  or  give 
the  relation:  but  the  French  avoid  this 
with  great  address,  malcing  their  narra- 
tions only  to^  or  by  such,  who  are  some 
way  interested  in  the  main  design.  And 
now  I  am  spealdng  of  relations,  I  can- 
not take  a  fitter  opportunity  to  add  this 
in  fav<or  of  the  French,  that  they  often 
use  them  with  lietter  Judgment  and  more 
A  prapos  than  the  English  do.  Not  that 
I  commend  narrations  in  general, —  but 
there  are  two  sorts  of  them.  One,  of 
those  things  wliich  are  antecedent  to  the 
play,  and  are  related  to  make  the  con- 
duct of  it  more  clear  to  us.  But  'tis  a 
fault  to  choose  such  subjects  for  the 
stage  as  will  force  us  on  that  rock  be- 
cause we  see  they  are  seldom  listened  to 
by  the  audience  and  that  is  many  times 
the  ruin  of  the  play;  for,  beins  once  let 
pass  without  attention,  the  audience  can 
never  recover  themselves  to  understand 
the  plot:  and  indeed  it  is  somewhat  un- 
reasonable that  they  should  be  put  to  so 
much  trouble,  as  that,  to  comprehend 
what  passes  In  their  sight,  they  must 
have  recourse  to  what  was  done,  perhaps, 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

**  But  there  is  another  sort  of  relations, 
that  is,  of  things  happening  in  the  action 
of  the  play,  and  supposed  to  be  done 
behind  tne  scenes;  and  this  is  many  times 
both  convenient  and  beautiful;  for  by  it 
the  French  avoid  the  tumult  to  which  we 
are  subject  in  England,  by  representing 
duels,  battles,  and  the  like;  which  ren- 
ders our  stage  too  like  the  theaters  where 
they  fight  prises.  For  what  is  more  ridic- 
ulous than  to  represent  an  army  with  a 
drum  and  Ave  men  behind  it;  all  wiiich 


the  hero  of  the  other  side  is  to  drive  in 

before  him;  or  to  see  a  duel  fought,  and 

one  slain  with  two  or  three  thrusts  of 

the  foils,  which  we  know  are  so  blunted 

that  we  might  ffive  a  man  an  hour  tp  kill 

another  in  good  earnest  with  them. 

JP***  I  have  observed  that  in  all  our  trag- 

f  edies,  the  audience  cannot  forbear  laugh- 

I  ing  when  the  actors  are  to  die;  it  is  the 

I  most  comic  part  of  the  whole  play.    AH 

pmsiom  may  be  lively  represented  on 

the  stage,  if  to  the  weU-writing  of  them 

the  actor  supplies  a  good  commanded 

voice,  and  limbs  that  move  easily,  and 

kjrithout   stiffness;   but   there   are   many 

actions  which  can  never  be  imitated  to  a 

just  height:  dying  especially  is  a  thing 

which  none  but  a  Roman  gladiator  could 

naturally  perform  on  the  stage,  when  he 

did  not  imitate  or  represent,  but  do  it; 

and  therefore  it  is  better  to  omit  the 

representetion  of  it. 

*^The  words  of  a  good  writer,  which 
describe  it  lively,  wiU  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression of  belief  in  us  than  all  tlie 
actor  can  insinuate  into  us,  when  he  seems 
to  fall  dead  before  us;  as  a  poet  in  tiie 
description  of  a  beautiful  garden,  or  a 
meadow,  will  please  our  imagination  more 
than  the  place  itself  can  please  our 
sight.  When  we  see  death  represented, 
we  are  convinced  it  is  but  fiction;  but 
when  we  hear  it  related,  our  eyes,  the 
strongest  witnesses,  are  wanting,  which 
miffht  have  undeceived  us;  and  we  are  all 
willing  to  favor  the  sleight,  when  ttie 
poet  does  not  too  grossly  impose  on  us. 
They  therefore  who  imagine  these  rela- 
tions would  make  no  concernment  in  the 
audience,  are  deceived,  by  confounding 
them  with  the  other,  which  are  of  things 
antecedent  to  the  play:  tiiose  are  made 
often  in  cold  blood,  as  I  may  say,  to  the 
audience;  but  these  are  warmed  with  our 
concernments,  which  were  before  awak- 
ened in  the  play.  What  the  philosophers 
say  of  motion,  that,  when  it  is  once  be- 
gun, it  continues  of  itself,  and  will  do  so 
to  eternity,  witliout- some  stop  put  to  it^ 
is  clearly  true  on  this  occasion:  ^  soul 
being  already  moved  with  the  characters 
and  fortunes  of  those  imaginary  persons, 
continues  going  of  its  own  accord;  and 
we  are  no  more  weaty  to  hear  what  be- 
comes of  them  when  they  are  not  on  the 
stage,  than  we  are  to  listen  to  the  news 
of  an  absent  mistress*    But  it  is  objected. 
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amples  of  all  these  kinds  are  freqnenty 
not  only  among  all  the  ancients,  but  in 
the  best  received  of  our  Enslish  poets. 
We  find  Ben  Jonson  using  uiem  m  his 
Magnetic  Lady,  where  one  comes  out 
from  dinner,  and  relates  the  quarrels 
and  disorders  of  it,  to  save  the  undecent 
appearance  of  them  on  the  sta^,  and  to 
abbreviate  the  story;  and  tliis  m  express 
imitation  of  Terence,  who  had  done  the 
same  before  him  in  his  Eunuch,  where 
Pytiiias  malces  the  lilce  relation  of  what 
had  happened  witliin  at  the  Soldiers* 
entertainment.  The  relations  likewise  of 
Sejanus's  death,  and  the  prodigies  liefore 
it,  are  remarkable;  the  one  of  which  was 
hid  from  sight,  to  avoid  the  horror  and 
tumult  of  the  representation;  the  other, 
to  shun  the  introducing  of  things  impos- 
sible to  be  believed.  In  that  excellent 
play,  A  King  and  no  Kina,  Fletcher  goes 
yet  farther;  for  the  whole  unraveling  of 
the  plot  is  done  by  narration  in  the  fifth 
act,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients; 
and  it  moves  great  concernment  in  the 
audience,  thou^  it  be  cmly  a  relation  of 
what  was  done  many  years  before  the 
play.  I  could  multiply  other  instances, 
but  these  are  sufficiejat  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  error  in  choosing  a  subject  which 
requires  this  sort  of  narrations;  in  the 
ill  manaffement  of  them,  there  may. 

**  But  I  find  I  have  been  too  long  in 
this  discourse,  since  the  French  have 
many  other  excellencies  not  common  to 
us;  as  tliat  vou  never  see  any  of  their 
plays  end  with  a  conversion,  or  simple 
change  of  will,  which  is  the  ordinary  way 
which  our  poets  use  to  end  tkieirs.  It 
shows  little  art  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  when  they  who  have  hin- 
dered the  felicity  during  the  four  acts, 
desist  from  it  in  the  fifui,  without  some 
powerful  cause  to  take  them  off  their 
design;  and  though  1  deny  not  but  such 
reasons  may  be  round,  yet  it  is  a  path 
that  is  cautiously  to  be  trod,  and  the 
poet  is  to  be  sure  he  convinces  the  audi- 
ence that  tlie  motive  is  strong  enougli. 
As  for  example,  the  conversion  of  the 
Usurer  in  The  Scornful  Lady  seems  to 
me  a  little  forced;  for,  being  an  Usurer, 
which  implies  a  lover  of  money  to  the 
highest  degree  of  covetousness^ — and 
such  the  poet  has  represented  him, —  the 
account  he  gives  for  the  sudden  chance 
iSy  that  he  has  been  duped  by  the  wUd 


that  if  one  part  of  the  play  may  be 
lated,  then  why  not  all?  I  answer,  some 
parts  of  the  action  are  more  fit  to  be 
represented,  some  to  be  related.  Cor- 
neiUe  says  judiciously  that  the  poet  is 
not  obliged  to  expose  to  view  all  particu- 
lar actions  which  conduce  to  the  princi- 
pal: he  ought  to  select  such  of  them  to 
oe  seen,  whidi  will  appear  with  the  great- 
est beauty,  either  by  the  magnificence  of 
tlie  show,  or  the  vehemence  of  passions 
wliich  they  produce,  or  some  other  charm 
which  they  have  in  them;  and  let  the  rest 
arrive  to  the  audience  by  narration. 
Tis  a  great  mistake  in  us  to  believe  the 
French  present  no  part  of  the  action  on 
the  stage;  every  alteration  or  crossing  of 
a  design,  every  new-sprung  passion,  and 
turn  of  it,  is  a  part  of  the  action,  and 
much  the  noblest,  except  we  conceive 
nothing  to  be  action  till  the  players  oome 
to  blows;  as  if  the  painting  of  the  heroes 
mind  were  not  more  properly  the  poet*s 
work  than  the  strength  of  his  oody. 
Nor  does  this  anything  contradict  the 
opinion  of  Horace,  where  he  tells  us, 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  au- 

rem, 
Quam  qu»  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus. 

For  be  says  inunediately  after, 

Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam;  multaq; 

tolles 
£x  oculis,  quae  mox  narret  f acundia  pre- 

sens. 

Among  whidi  many  he  recounts  some: 

Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  truci- 

det, 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  mutetur,  Cadmus  in 

anguem,  etc. 

That  is,  those  actions  which  by  reason  of 
tlieir  cruelty  will  cause  aversion  in  us, 
or  by  reason  of  their  impossibility,  un- 
belief, ought  eiiiier  wholly  to  be  avoided 
by  a  poet,  or  only  delivered  by  narration. 
To  which  we  may  have  leave  to  add, 
such  as,  to  avoid  tumult  (as  was  before 
hinted),  or  to  reduce  the  plot  into  a  more 
reasonable  compass  of  time,  or  for  de- 
fect of  beauty  in  them,  are  rather  to  l>e 
related  than  presented  to  the  eye.    Ex- 
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young  feUow;  which  in  reason  might  ren- 
der him  more  wary  another  time,  and 
malce  him  punish  himself  with  harder 
fare  and  coarser  clothes,  to  get  up  again 
what  lie  had  lost:  but  that  he  should 
loolc  on  it  as  a  judgment,  and  so  repent, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  in  a  sermon,  but 
I  should  never  endure  it  in  a  play. 

**I  pass  by  this;  neither  will  I  insist 
on  the  care  they  take  that  no  person 
after  his  first  entrance  shall  ever  appear, 
but  the  business  which  brings  him  upon 
the  stage  shall  be  evident;  which  rule,  if 
observ^,  must  needs  render  all  the 
events  in  the  play  more  natural;  for 
there  you  see  the  probability  of  every 
accident,  in  the  cause  that  produced  it; 
and  that  which  appears  chance  in  the 
play,  will  seem  so  reasonable  to  you,  that 
you  will  there  find  it  almost  necessary: 
so  that  in  the  exit  of  the  actor  you  have 
a  clear  account  of  his  purpose  and  de- 
sign in  the  next  entrance  (tliough,  if  the 
scene  be  well  wrought,  the  event  wiU 
commonly  deceive  you);  for  there  is 
nothing  so  absurd*  says  Comeille,  as  for 
an  actor  to  leave  the  stage  only  because 
be  has  no  more  to  say. 

Lisideius  concluded  in  this  manner; 
and  Neander,  after  a  little  pause,  thus 
answered  him: 

"  I  shall  grant  Lisideius,  without  much 
dispute,  a  great  part  of  what  he  has 
urged  against  us;  for  I  acknowledge  that 
the  French  contrive  their  plots  more  reg- 
ularly, and  observe  the  laws  of  comedy, 
and  deoorum  of  the  stage  (to  speak 
generally),  with  more  exactness  than  the 
English.  Farther,  I  deny  not  but  he  has 
taxed  us  justly  in  some  irregularities  of 
ours,  whidi  he  has  mentioned;  ^et,  after 
all,  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  our 
faults  nor  their  virtues  are  considerable 
enough  to  place  them  above  us. 

**  For  the  lively  imitation  of  nature 
being  in  the  definition  of  a  play,  those 
whidi  best  fulfill  that  law  ought  to  be 
esteemed  superior  to  the  otiiers.  Tis 
true,  those  beauties  of  tiie  French  poesy 
are  such  as  will  raise  perfection  higher 
where  it  is,  but  are  not  sufficient  to  give 
it  where  it  is  not:  they  are  indeed  the 
beauties  of  a  statue,  but  not  of  a  man, 
because  not  animated  with  the  soul  of 
poes^,  which  is  imitation  of  humor  and 
passions:  and  this  Lisideius  himself,  or 


any  other,  however  biassed  to  their 
party,  cannot  but  acknowledge.  If  he  will 
either  compare  the  humors  of  our  com- 
edies, or  tne  characters  of  our  serious 
plays,  with  theirs.  He  who  will  look 
upon  theirs  which  have  been  written  till 
these  last  ten  years,  or  thereabouts,  will 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  pick  out  two  or 
three  passable  humors  amongst  tliem. 
ComeiUe  himself,  their  arch-poet,  what 
has  he  produced  except  Thg  Liar,  and 
you  know  how  it  was  cried  up  in  France; 
but  wlien  it  came  upon  the  English  stage, 
though  well  translated,  and  that  part  of 
Dorante  acted  to  so  much  advantage  as 
I  am  confident  it  never  received  m  its 
own  country,  tlie  most  favorable  to  it 
would  not  put  it  in  competition  with 
many  of  Fletclier*s  or  Ben  Jonson*6.  In 
the  rest  of  ComeUle^s  comedies  you  have 
little  humor;  he  tells  vou  himself,  his  way 
is,  first  to  show  two  lovers  in  good  intel- 
ligence with  each  other;  in  the  working 
up  of  the  play  to  embroil  them  by  some 
mistake,  and  in  tlie  latter  end  to  clear  it, 

id  reconcile  them. 

'^  But  of  late  years  Moli^re,  the  young- 
er Comeille,  Qulnault,  and  some  others, 
have  been  imitating  afar  off  the  quick 
turns  and  graces  fit  the  English  stage. 
They  have  mixed  their  serious  plays  with 
jmirtb,  like  our  tra«i-comedies,  since  the 
ith  of  Cardinal  Uichelieu;  which  Lisi- 
ieius  and  many  others  not  observing, 
liave  commended  that  in  them  for  a  vir- 
tue which  they  themselves  no  longer  prac- 
tice. Most  of  their  new  plays  are,  like 
some  of  ours,  derived  from  the  Spanish 
novels.  There  is  scarce  one  of  them  with- 
out a  veil,  and  a  trusty  Diego,  who  drolls 
much  after  the  rate  of  The  Adventures, 
But  their  humors,  if  I  may  grace  them 
with  tliat  name,  are  so  thin-sown,  that 
never  above  one  of  them  comes  up  in  any 
play.  I  dare  take  upon  me  to  find  more 
variety  of  them  in  some  one  play  of  Ben 
Jonson's  than  in  all  theirs  together;  as  he 
who  has  seen  The  Alchemist,  The  Silent 
Woman,  or  Bartholomew  Fair,  cannot 
but  acknowledge  with  me. 

**I  g^ant  the  French  have  performed 
what  was  possible  on  the  ground-work 
of  the  Spanish  plays;  what  was  pleasant 
before,  they  have  made  regular:  but  there 
is  not  above  one  good  play  to  be  writ  on 
all  those  plots;  they  are  too  much  alike 
to  please  often;  which  we  need  not  the 
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eiqperience  of  our  own  stage  to  Justify. 
As  for  their  new  wajr  of  nunslkiff  mirui 
with  serious  plot,  I  do  not,  witn  iJftideiuSy 
condemn  tiie  thing,  tliou^  I  cannot  ap- 
prove their  manner  of  domg  it.  He  teUs 
us,  we  cannot  so  speedily  recollect  our- 
selves after  a  scene  of  great  passion  and 
concernment,  as  to  pass  to  another  of 
mirth  and  humor,  and  to  enjoy  it  with 
any  relish:  but  why  sliould  he  imagine 
the  soul  of  man  more  heavy  than  his 
senses?  Does  not  the  eye  pass  from  an 
unpleasant  object  to  a  pleasant  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  is  required  to 
this?  and  does  not  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  first  commend  the  beauty  of  the  lat- 
ter? Tlie  old  rule  of  logic  might  have 
convinced  him,  that  contraries,  when 
placed  near,  set  off  each  other.  A  con- 
tinued gravity  keeps  the  spirit  too  much 
bent;  we  miist  reiresh  it  sometimes,  as 
we  bait  in  a  journey  that  we  may  go  on 
with  greater  ease.  A  scene  of  mirth, 
mixed  with  tragedy,  has  tiie  same  effect 
upon  us  which  our  music  has  betwixt  the 
acts;  which  we  find  a  relief  to  us  from 
tlie  best  plots  and  language  of  the  stage, 
if  the  discourses  have  been  long.  I  must 
therefore  have  stronger  arguments,  ere  I 
am  convinced  that  compassion  and  mirth 
in  tiie  same  subject  destroy  each  other; 
and  in  the  meantime  cannot  but  con- 
clude, to  the  honor  of  our  nation,  that 
we  have  invented,  increase<(  and  per- 
fected a  more  pleasant  way  of  writing  for 
the  stage  than  was  ever  known  to  the 
ancients  or  modems  of  any  nation,  which 
is  tragi-comedy. 

*^And  tills  leads  me  to  wonder  why 
Lisideius  and  many  others  should  cry  up 
the  barrenness  of  the  French  plots  above 
the  variety  and  copiousness  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Their  plots  are  shigle;  they  carry 
on  one  design,  which  is  pushed  forward 
by  all  the  actors,  every  scene  in  the  play 
contributing  and  moving  towards  it 
Our  plays,  besides  the  nuan  design,  have 
nnder-plots  or  by-concernments,  of  less 
considerable  persons  and  Intrigues,  which 
are  carried  on  with  the  motion  of  the 
main  plot:  as  they  say  the  orb  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  those  of  the  planets,  though 
tliey  have  motions  of  their  own,  are 
whirled  about  by  the  motion  of  the  prt- 
ffiufn  mobile,  in  wliich  they  are  contained. 
Tliat  similitude  expresses  much  of  the 
English  stage;  for  if  contrary  motions 


may  be  found  In  nature  to  agree;  if  a 
planet  can  go  east  and  west  at  the  same 
time;  —  one  way  by  virtue  of  his  own 
motion,  the  other  by  the  force  of  ^e  first 
mover;  —  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine how  the  under-plot,  which  is  011^ 
different,  not  contrary  to  the  great  de- 
sign, may  naturally  be  conducted  along 
with  it. 

**  Eugenius  has  already  shown  us,  from 
the  confession  of  the  French  poets,  that 
the  unity  of  action  Is  sufficiently  pre- 
served, if  all  the  imperfect  actions  01  the. 
play  are  conducing  to  the  main  design; 
out  when  those  petty  intrigues  of  a  play 
are  so  ill  ordered,  that  they  have  no  co- 
herence with  the  other,  I  n^ust  grant  that 
Lisideius  has  reason  to  tax  that  want  of 
due  connection;  for  codrdinalion  in  a 
play  is  as  dangerous  and  unnatural  as 
in  a  state.  In  the  meantime  he  must 
acknowledge,  our  variety,  if  well  ordered, 
will  afford  a  greater  pleasure  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

''As  for  his  other  argument,  that  by 
pursuing  one  single  theme  they  gain  an 
advantage  to  express  and  work  up  the 
passions,  I  wish  any  example  he  could 
brinff  from  them  would  make  it  good; 
for  I  confess  their  verses  are  to  me  the 
coldest  I  have  ever  read.  Neither,  in- 
deed, is  it  possible  for  them,  in  the  way 
ttiey  take,  so  to  express  passion,  as  that 
the  effects  of  it  should  appear  in  the  con- 
cernment of  an  audience,  their  speeches 
k>einff  so  many  declamations,  which  tire 
us  with  the  length;  so  that  instead  of  per- 
suading us  to  grieve  for  their  imaginary 
heroes,  we  are  concerned  for  our  own 
trouble,  as  we  are  in  tedious  visits  of  bad 
company;  we  are  in  pain  till  they  are 
ffone.  When  the  French  stage  came  to 
be  reformed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  those 
long  haranffues  were  introduced  to  com- 
ply with  uie  gravity  of  a  churchman. 
Look  upon  the  Cinna  and  the  Pompey; 
they  are  not  so  properly  to  be  called 
plays,  as  long  discourses  of  reason  of^ 
state;  and  Polyeuete  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion is  as  solemn  as  the  long  stops  upon 
our  organs.  Since  that  time  it  is  grown 
into  a  custom,  and  their  actors  sp^dc  by 
the  hour-glass,  like  our  parsons;  nay, 
they  account  it  the  grace  of  their  parts, 
and  think  themselves  disparaged  by  the 
poet,  if  they  may  not  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
play  entertain  the  audience  with  a  speech 
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of  an  hundred  lines.  I  deny  not  but  this 
may  suit  well  enough  with  the  French; 
for  as  we,  who  are  a  more  sullen  people, 
come  to  be  diverted  at  our  plays,  so  they, 
who  are  of  an  airv  and  gay  temper,  come 
thither  to  make  tnemselves  more  serious: 
and  this  I  conceive  to  be  one  reason  why 
comedies  are  more  pleasing  to  us,  and 
tragedies  to  tiiem.  But  to  speak  gen- 
erally; it  cannot  be  denied  that  short 
speeches  and  replies  are  more  apt  to  move 
uie  passions  and  beget  concernment  in 
us,  than  the  other;  for  it  is  unnatural  for 
any  one  in  a  gust  of  passion  to  speak 
long  together,  or  for  another  in  the  same 
condition  to  suffer  him,  without  interrup- 
tion. Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods 
raised  in  little  brooks  by  a  sudden  rain; 
they  are  quickly  up;  and  if  the  concern- 
ment be  poured  unexpectedly  in  upon  us, 
it  overflows  us:  but  a  long  sober  shower 
gives  them  leisure  to  run  out  as  they 
came  in,  without  troubling  the  ordinary 

(current.  As  for  comedv,  repartee  is  one 
of  its  diiefest  graces;  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure of  the  audience  is  a  chase  of  wit, 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  and  swiftly  man- 
aged. And  this  our  forefathers,  if  not 
we,  have  had  in  Fletcher's  plays,  to  a 
much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
the  French  poets  can  reasonably  hope  to 
reach. 
'*  There  is  another  part  of  Lisideius 
his  discourse,  in  which  he  rather  excused 
our  neighbors  than  commended  them; 
that  is,  for  aiming  only  to  make  one  per- 
son considerable  in  their  plays.  Tis  very 
true  what  he  has  urged,  that  one  char- 
acter in  all  plays,  even  without  the  poet*s 
care,  will  have  advantage  of  all  the 
others;  and  that  the  design  of  the  whole 
drama  will  chiefly  depend  on  it.  But  this 
hinders  not  that  there  may  be  more  shin- 
ing characters  in  the  play:  many  persons 
of  a  second  magnitude,  nay,  some  so  very 
near,  so  almost  equal  to  the  first,  that 
greatness  may  be  opposed  to  greatness, 
and  all  the  persons  he  made  considerable, 
not  only  by  their  quality,  but  their  action. 
Tis  evident  that  the  more  the  persons 
are,  the  greater  will  be  the  variety  of  the 
plot.  If  then  the  parts  are  managed  so 
regularly,  that  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
be  kept  entire,  and  that  the  variety  be- 
come not  a  perplexed  and  confused  mass 
of  accidents,  you  will  find  it  infinitely 
pleasing  to  be  led  in  a  labyrinth  of  de- 


sign, where  you  see  some  of  your  waT 
before  you,  yet  discern  not  the  end  till 
you  arrive  at  it.  And  that  all  this  is 
practicable,  I  can  produce  for  exam- 
ples many  of  our  English  plays:  as  The 
Ma4d's  Tragedy,  The  AlehemUt,  The 
Silent  Woman:  I  was  going  to  have 
named  The  Fox,  but  that  the  unity  of 
design  seems  not  exactly  observed  in  it: 
for  there  appear  two  actions  in  tbe  play; 
the  first  naturally  ending  with  the  fourth 
act;  the  second  forced  from  it  in  the 
fifth;  which  yet  is  the  less  to  be  con- 
demned in  him,  because  the  disguise  of 
Volpone,  though  it  suited  not  with  faJs 
character  as  a  crafty  or  covetous  person, 
agreed  well  enough  with  that  of  a  volup- 
tuary; and  by  it  the  poet  gained  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed,  the  punishment  of 
vice,  and  the  reward  of  virtue,  both  ^^lidi 
that  disguise  produced.  So  that  to  judge 
equally  of  it,  it  was -an  excellent  fifth  act, 
but  not  so  naturally  proceeding  fiom  the 
former. 

*'But  to  leave  this,  and  pass  to  the 
latter  part  of  Lisideius  his  discourse, 
which  concerns  relations:  I  must  acknowl- 
edge with  him,  that  the  French  have  rea- 
son to  hide  that  part  of  tlie  action  which 
would  occasion  too  much  tumult  on  the 
stage,  and  to  choose  rather  to  have  it 
made  known  by  narration  to  the  audi- 
ence. Farther,  I  think  it  very  conven- 
ient, for  the  reasons  he  has  given,  that 
all  incredible  actions  were  removed;  but 
whether  custom  has  so  insinuated  itself 
into  our  countrymen,  or  nature  has  so 
formed  them  to  fierceness,  I  know  not; 
but  thev  will  scarcely  suffer  combats  and 
other  objects  of  horror  to  be  taken  from 
them.  And  indeed,  the  indecency  of  tu- 
mults is  all  which  can  be  objectea  against 
fighting:  for  why  may  not  our  imaginar 
tion  as  well  suffer  itself  to  be  deluded 
with  the  probability  of  it,  as  with  any 
other  thing  in  the  play?  For  my  part, 
I  can  with  as  great  ease  persuade  my- 
self that  the  blows  are  given  in  good  ear- 
nest, as  I  can  that  they  who  strike  them 
are  kinffs  or  princes,  or  those  persons 
which  tiiey  represent  For  objects  of 
mcredibilify, —  I  would  be  satisfied  froi^ 
Lisideius,  whether  we  have  any  so  re- 
moved from  all  appearance  of  truth,  as 
are  those  of  Corneille's  AndromMLe;  a 
play  which  has  been  frequented  the  most 
of  any  he  has  writ    If  the  Perseus,  or 
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the  80D  of  a  heathen  god,  the  Pegasus, 
and  the  Monster,  were  not  capable  to 
choke  a  strong  belief,  let  him  blame  any 
representation  of  ours  hereafter.  Those 
faiaeed  were  objects  of  delight;  yet  the 
reason  Is  the  same  as  to  the  probability: 
for  he  makes  It  not  a  ballet  or  masque, 
but  a  play,  which  Is  to  resemble  truth. 
But  for  death,  that  It  ought  not  to  be  rep- 
resented, I  have,  besides  the  arguments 
alleged  by  Llsldelus,  the  authority  of  Ben 
Jonson,  who  has  forborne  It  In  nls  trag- 
edies; for  both  the  death  of  Sejanus  and 
Catiline  are  related:  though  in  the  latter 
I  cannot  but  observe  one  Irregularity  of 
that  great  poet;  he  has  removed  the 
scene  in  the  same  act  from  Rome  to 
Catiline's  army,  and  from  thence  again 
to  Rome;  and  besides,  has  allowed  a  very 
Inconsiderable  time,  after  Catiline's 
speech,  for  the  striking  of  the  battle,  and 
the  return  of  Petreius,  who  is  to  relate 
the  event  of  it  to  the  senate:  which  I 
should  not  animadvert  on  him,  who  was 
otherwise  a  painful  observer  of  t6  wphro¥^ 
or  the  decorum  of  the  stage,  if  he  had 
not  used  extreme  severity  In  his  Judg- 
ment on  the  incomparable  Shakspeare  for 
the  same  fault —  To  conclude  <hi  this  sub- 
ject of  relations;  if  we  are  to  be  blamed 
for  slK>wing  too  much  of  the  action,  the 
French  Ere  as  faulty  for  discoverinff  too 
little  of  it:  a  mean  betwixt  both  should 
be  observed  by  every  judicious  writer,  so 
as  the  audience  may  neither  be  left  un- 
latisfted  by  not  seemff  what  is  beautiful, 
or  shodced  by  beholding  what  is  either 
incredible  or  undecent 

**  I  hope  I  have  already  proved  in  this 
discourse,  that  though  we  are  not  alto- 
gether so  punctual  as  the  French  in  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  comedy,  yet  our  errors 
are  so  few,  and  little,  and  those  thinss 
wherein  we  excel  them  so  considerabfe, 
that  we  oug^t  of  right  to  be  preferred 
before  them.  But  what  will  Llsldelus 
say,  if  they  themselves  acknowledge  they 
are  too  s^ctly  bounded  by  those  laws, 
for  breaking  which  he  has  blamed  the 
English?  I  will  allege  Comeille's  words, 
as  I  And  them  in  the  end  of  his  DUcawrte 
of  t)u  Thr^e  Unitieg:  *I1  est  facile  aux 
sp^culatifs  d'estre  s^v^res,'  etc.  *Tis 
easy  for  speculative  persons  to  judge 
severely;  but  if  they  would  produce  to 
public  view  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  this 
nature,  they  would  perhaps  give  more 


latitude  to  the  rules  than  I  have  done, 
when  by  experience  they  had  known  how 
much  we  are  limited  and  constrained  by 
them,  and  how  many  beauties  of  the 
stage  they  banished  from  it.'  To  lllus-; 
trate  a  little  what  he  has  said:  By  their 
servile  observations  of  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  and  integrity  of  scenes,  they 
have  brought  on  themselves  that  dearui 
of  plot,  and  narrowness  of  imagination, 
which  may  be  observed  in  all  their  plays. 
How  many  beautiful  accidents  might  nat- 
urally happen  in  two  or  three  days,  which 
cannot  arrive  with  any  probability  in  the 
compass  of  twenty-four  hours?  There  is 
time  to  be  allowed  also  for  maturity  of 
design,  which,  amongst  great  and  pru- 
dent persons,  such  as  are  often  repre- 
sented in  traeedv,  cannot,  with  any  like- 
lihood of  truui,  be  brought  to  pass  at  so 
short  a  warning.  Farther;  by  tying 
themselves  strictly  to  the  unity  of  place, 
and  unbroken  scenes,  they  are  lorced 
many  times  to  omit  some  beauties  which 
cannot  be  shown  where  the  act  began; 
but  might,  if  the  scene  were  interrupted, 
and  the  stage  cleared  for  the  persons  to 
enter  in  another  place;  and  therefore  the 
French  poets  are  often  forced  upon  ab- 
surdities ;  for  if  the  act  begins  in  a  cham- 
ber, all  the  persons  in  the  play  must  have 
some  business  or  other  to  come  thither, 
or  else  they  are  not  to  be  shown  that 
act;  and  sometimes  their  characters  are 
very  unfitting  to  appear  there:  as,  sup- 
pose it  were  the  king's  bed-chamber;  yet 
the  meanest  man  in  the  tragedy  must 
come  and  dispatch  his  business  there, 
rather  than  in  the  lobby  or  courtyard 
(which  is  fitter  for  him),  for  fear  the 
staffe  should  be  cleared,  and  the  scenes 
brcMcen.  Many  times  they  fall  by  it  in  a 
greater  inconvenience;  for  they  keep 
&eir  scenes  unbroken,  and  yet  change 
the  place;  as  in  one  of  tlieir  newest 
plays,  where  the  act  begins  in  the  street. 
There  a  gentleman  is  to  meet  his  ^4end; 
he  sees  him  with  his  man,  coming  out 
from  his  father's  house;  they  ta&  to- 
gether, and  the  first  goes  out:  the  sec- 
ond, who  is  a  lover,  has  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  mistress;  she  appears  at 
the  window,  and  then  we  are  to  imagine 
the  scene  lies  under  it  This  gentleman 
is  called  away,  and  leaves  his  servant 
with  his  mistress;  presently  her  fatiier  is 
heard  from  within;  the  young  lady  is 
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afraid  the  serving-maii  should  be  dis- 
covered, and  thrusts  him  into  a  place  of 
safety,  which  is  supposed  to  be  her  closet. 
After  this,  the  father  enters  to  the  daugh- 
ter, and  now  the  scene  is  in  a  house;  for 
he  is  seeking  from  one  room  to  another 
for  this  poor  Philipin,  or  Frendi  Diego, 
who  is  heard  from  within,  drolling  and 
breaking  many  a  miserable  conceit  on 
the  subject  of  his  sad  condition.  In  this 
ridiculous  manner  the  play  goes  forward, 
the  stage  being  never  empty  all  the  while; 
so  that  the  street,  the  window,  the  houses, 
and  the  closet,  are  made  to  walk  about, 
and  the  persons  to  stand  still.  Now 
what,  I  beseech  you,  is  more  easy  than 
to  write  a  regular  French  play,  or  more 
difficult  than  to  write  an  irregular  Eng- 
lish one,  like  those  of  Fletcher,  or  of 
Shakspeare? 

'^If  they  content  themselves,  as  Cor- 
neiUe  did,  with  some  flat  design,  which, 
like  an  ill  riddle,  is  found  out  ere  it  be 
half  proposed,  such  plots  we  can  make 
every  way  regular,  as  easily  as  they;  but 
whenever  they  endeavor  to  rise  to  any 
•  quick  turns  and  countertums  of  plot,  as 
some  of  them  have  attempted,  since  Cor- 
neille*s  plays  have  been  less  in  vogue,  you 
see  they  write  as  irregularly  as  we, 
though  they  cover  it  more  speciously. 
Hence  the  reason  is  perspicuous  why  no 
French  plays,  when  translated,  have,  or 
ever  can  succeed  on  the  English  stage. 
For,  if  you  consider  the  plolS,  our  own 
are  fuller  of  variety;  if  the  writing,  ours 
are  more  quick  ana  fuller  of  spirit;  and 
therefore  'tis  a  strange  mistake  in  those 
who  decry  the  way  of  writing  plays  in 
verse,  as  if  the  English  therein  Imitated 
the  French.  We  have  borrowed  nothing 
from  them;  our  plots  are  weaved  in 
English  looms:  we  endeavor  therein  to 
folfow  the  variety  and  greatness  of  char- 
acters which  are  derived  to  us  from 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher;  the  copious- 
ness and  well-knitting  of  the  intrigues 
we  have  from  Jonson;  and  for  the  verse 
itself  we  have  English  precedents  of 
elder  date  than  any  of  Corneille's  plays. 
Not  to  name  our  old  comedies  before 
Shakespeare,  which  were  all  writ  in  verse 
of  six  feet,  or  Alexandrines,  such  as  the 
French  now  use, — I  can  show  in  Shake- 
speare many  scenes  of  rhyme  together, 
and  the  like  in  Ben  Jonson's  tragedies: 
in  CaUUne  and  8ejanu$  sometimes  thirty 


^r  forty  lines,— I  mean  besides  the 
Chorus,  or  the  monologues;  which,  by  the 
way,  showed  Ben  no  enemy  to  this  way 
of  writing,  especially  if  you  read  his  Sad 
Shepherd,  which  goes  sometimes  on 
rhyme,  sometimes  on  blank  verse,  like 
an  horse  who  eases  himself  on  trot  and 
amble.  You  find  him  Ukewise  conunend- 
ing  Fletcher's  pastoral  of  The  Faithfrnl 
Sh0ph0rde$a,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
rhyme,  though  not  refined  to  that  purity 
to  which  It  hath  since  been  brou^t. 
And  these  examples  are  enough  to  cfear 
us  from  a  servile  imitation  of  the  French. 
**But  to  return  whence  I  have  di- 
gressed: I  dare  boldly  affirm  these  two 
things  of  the  English  drama;  —  First, 
that  we  have  many  plays  of  ours  as 
regular  as  any  of  theirs,  and  which,  be- 
sides, have  more  variety  of  plot  and  char- 
acters; and  secondly,  that  in  most  of  the 
irregular  plays  of  Shakspeare  or  Fletoher 
(for  Ben  Jonson's  are  for  the  most  part 
regular),  there  is  a  more  masculine  fancy 
and  greater  spirit  in  the  writing  than 
"lere  is  in  any  of  the  French,    i  could 

froduce,  even  in  Shakspeare's  and 
letcher's  works,  some  plays  which  are 
almost  exactly  formed;  as  The  Merry 
Wivee  of  Windsor,  and  The  ScomftU 
Lady:  but  because  (generally  speaking) 
Shakspeare,  who  writ  first,  did*  not  per- 
fectly observe  the  laws  of  comedy,  and 
Fletcher,  who  came  nearer  to  per/ectkm, 
yet  through  carelessness  made  many 
faults. 

"  If  this  comedy  and  some  others  of  his 
were  translated  into  French  prose  (which 
would  now  be  no  wonder 'to  them,  since 
Moli^re  has  lately  given  them  plays  oat 
of  verse,  which  have  not  displeased  them), 
I  believe  the  controversy  would  soon  be 
decided  betwixt  the  two  nations,  even 
making  them  the  Judges.  But  we  need 
not  call  our  heroes  to  our  aid.  Be  it 
spoken  to  the  honor  of  the  English,  our 
nation  can  never  want  in  any  age  such 
who  are  able  to  dispute  the  empire  of 
wit  with  any  people  in  the  universe.  And 
though  the  fury  of  a  civil  war,  and  power 
for  twenty  years  together  abandoned  to 
a  barbarous  race  of  men,  enemies  of  ail 
good  learning,  had  buried  the  muses 
under  the  rums  of  monarchy;  yet,  with 
the  restoration  of  our  happiness,  we  see 
revived  poesy  liftins^  up  its  head,  and 
already  snaking  o£P  the  nibbish  which  lay 
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so  heavy  on  it.  We  have  seen  since  liis 
maiesty's  return,  many  dramatic  poems 
wlucli  yield  not  to  tliose  of  any  foreign 
nation,  and  wliich  deserve  all  laurels  but 
tbe  English.  I  will  set  aside  (lattery  and 
envy:  it  cannot  be  denied  but  we  have 
had  some  little  blemish  either  in  the  plot 
or  writing  of  til  those  plays  which  have 
been  made  within  these  seven  years;  (and 
perhaps  tliere  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
wo  qvack  to  discern  them,  or  so  difficult 
to  pardon  them,  as  ours:)  yet  if  we  can 
persuade  ourselves  to  use  the  candor  of 
that  poet,  who,  though  the  most  severe 
of  critics,  has  left  us  this  caution  by 
which  to  moderate  our  censures  — 

ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non 
eco  pauds 
OffenSar  macuUs;  — 

if,  in  consideration  of  their  many  and 
great  beauties,  we  can  winic  at  some 
slight  and  little  imperfections,  if  we,  I 
say,  can  be  thus  equal  to  ourselves,  I 
ask  no  favor  from  tne  French.  And  if 
I  do  not  venture  upon  any  particular 
Judgment  of  our  late  plays,  'tis  out  of 
tlie  consideration  which  an  ancient  writer 
gives  me:  vk>ontm,  tU  magna  admiratio. 


Ua  cemura  difieUU:  l)etwixt  the  extremes 
of  admiration  and  maUce,  'tis  liard  to 
judffe  uprightly  of  the  living.  Only  I 
tliiiu:  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  sav, 
that  as  it  is  no  lessening  to  us  to  yield 
to  some  plays,  and  those  not  many,  of  our 
own  nation  in  the  last  age,  so  can  it  he 
no  addition  to  pronounce  of  our  present 
poets,  that  they  have  far  surpassed  all 
the  ancients,  and  the  modem  writers  of 
other  countries.  .  .  .  For  a  play  is  still 
an  imitation  of  nature;  we  know  we  are 
to  be  deceived,  and  we  desire  to  be  so; 
but  no  man  ever  was  deceived  but  with 
a  probability  of  truth;  for  who  will 
suffer  a  gross  lie  to  be  fastened  on  him? 
Thus  we  sufficiently  understand  tliat  the 
scenes  which  represent  cities  and  coun- 
tries to  us  are  not  really  sucli,  but  only 
painted  on  boards  and  canvas;  but  shall 
that  excuse  the  ill  painture  or  design- 
ment  of  tliem?  Nay,  rather  ousht  they 
not  be  labored  with  so  much  tne  more 
diligence  and  exactness,  to  help  the  imag- 
ination? since  the  mind  of  man  does  nsx- 
uraUy  tend  to  truth;  and  tlierefore  the 
nearer  anything  comes  to  the  imitation 
of  it,  the  more  it  pleases." 


PHEFACB  TO  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA  i 

(1679) 

THE  GROUNDS  OF  CRITICISM  IN  TRAGEDY 


Tragedy  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle 
(omitting  what  I  thought  unnecessary  In 
his  deflation).  It  is  an  imitation  of 
one  entire,  great,  and  probable  action; 
not  told,  but  represented;  whidi,  by  mov- 
ing in  us  fear  and  pity,  is  conducive  to 
the  purging  of  those  two  passions  in  our 
minas.  More  largely  thus:  Trasedy  de- 
scribes or  paints  an  action,  which  action 
must  have  all  the  proprieties  above 
named.  First,  it  must  be  one  or  single; 
that  is,  it  must  not  be  a  history  of  one 
man's  Ufe,  suppose  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  Julius  Caesar,  but  one  single 
action  of  theirs.  Tliis  condemns  all 
ShalEspeare's  historical  plays,  which  are 
rather  chronicles  represented,  than  trag^ 

1  Re-printed,  complete,  fr<Kn  the  EYeirinan's 
Edition  of  DromuUte  Bttayt  by  John  i}rydBn 
(London  and  New  York,  n.  d.). —  Bd. 


edies;  and  all  double  action  of  plays. 
As,  to  avoid  a  satire  upon  others,  I  will 
make  bold  with  my  own  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,  where  there  are  manifestly  two 
actions  not  depending  on  one  anothert 
but  in  (Editnu  there  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  be  two  actions,  because  the  love 
of  Adrastus  and  Eurydice  has  a  neces- 
sary dependence  on  the  principal  desi^ 
into  which  it  Is  woven.  The  natural  rear 
son  of  this  rule  is  plain;  for  two  differ^ 
ent  independent  actions  distract  the  at- 
tention and  concernment  of  the  audience, 
and  Qonsequently  destroy  the  intention  of 
the  poet;  if  his  business  be  to  move  terror 
and  pity,  and  one  of  his  actions  be  comi- 
cal, the  other  tragical,  the  former  will 
divert  the  people,  and  utterly  make  void 
his  greater  purpose.  Therefore,  as  in 
perspective,  so  in  Tragedy,  there  must  be 
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a  point  of  sight  in  whicli  all  Uie  lines 
terminate;  otSerwise  the  eye  wanders, 
and  the  work  is  false.  This  was  the 
practice  of  the  Grecian  stage.  But  Ter- 
ence made  an  innovation  in  the  Roman: 
all  his  plays  have  double  actions;  for  it 
was  his  custom  to  translate  two  Greelc 
comedies,  and  to  weave  them  into  one  of 
his,  yet  so  that  both  their  actions  were 
comical,  and  one  was  principal,  the  other 
but  secondary  or  subservient  And  this 
has  obtained  on  the  English  stage,  to 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  variety. 

As  the  action  ought  to  be  one,  it  ought, 
as  such,  to  have  order  In  it;  that  is,  to 
have  a  natural  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  A  natural  beginning,  says  Aris- 
totle, is  that  which  could  not  necessarily 
have  beim  placed  after  another  thing; 
and  so  of  the  rest.  This  consideration 
will  arraign  all  plays  after  the  new 
model  of  Spanish  plots,  where  accident 
is  heaped  upon  accident^  and  that  which 
is  first  might  as  reasonably  be  last;  an 
inconvenience  not  to  be  remedied,  but  by 
making  one  accident  naturally  produce 
another,  otherwise  it  is  a  farce  and  not  a 
play.  Of  this  nature  is  The  Slighted 
Maid;  where  there  is  no  scene  in  the  first 
act  which  might  not  bv  as  good  reason 
be  in  the  fifth.  And  if  the  action  ought 
to  be  one,  the  tragedy  ought  likewise  to 
conclude  with  the  action  of  it  Thus  in 
Muitapha,  the  play  should  naturally 
have  ended  with  the  death  of  Zanser, 
and  not  have  given  us  the  grace-cup  aiter 
dinner,  of  Solyman's  divorce  from  Roxo- 
lana. 

The  following  properties  of  the  action 
are  so  easy  that  they  need  not  my  ex- 
plaining. It  ought  to  be  great,  and  to 
consist  of  great  persons,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Comedy,  where  the  action  is  triv- 
ial, and  the  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
The  last  quality  of  the  action  is,  that  it 
ouffht  to  be  probable,  as  well  as  admir- 
abk  and  great  *Tis  not  necessary  that 
tiiere  should  be  historical  truth  in  it; 
but  always  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  likeness  of  truui,  something  that  is 
more  than  barely  possible;  probahls  being 
that  which  succeeds,  or  happens,  oftener 
than  it  misses.  To  invent  therefore  a 
probability,  and  to  make  it  wonderful, 
is  the  most  difficult  undertaking  in  the 
art  of  Poetry;  for  that  which  is  not  won- 
derful is  not  great;  and  that  which  is  | 


not  probable  will  not  delight  a  reasoaable 
audience.  This  action,  thus  described, 
must  be  represented  and  not  told,  to  dis- 
tinguish Dramatic  Poetry  from  Epic:  but 
I  hasten  to  the  end  or  scope  of  Tragedy, 
which  is,  to  rectify  or  purge  our  pas- 
sions, fear,  and  pity. 

To  instruct  deli^tfully  Is  the  general 
end  of  all  poetry.  Philosophy  instnicts, 
but  it  performs  its  work  by  precept; 
which  is  not  delightful,  or  not  so  deUent- 
ful  as  example.  To  purge  the  passions 
by  example  is  therefore  the  partkmlar 
instruction  which  belongs  to  Tragedy. 
Rapin,  a  Judicious  critic,  has  observed 
from  Aristotle,  that  pride  and  want  of 
commiseration  are  the  most  predominant 
vices  in  mankind;  therefore,  to  cure  us 
of  these  two,  the  inventors  of  Tragedy 
have  chosen  to  work  upon  two  other  pas- 
sions, which  are  fear  and  pity.  We  are 
wrought  to  fear  by  their  setting  before 
our  eyes  some  terrible  example  of  mis- 
Cortune,  which  happened  to  persons  of 
the  highest  quality;  for  such  an  action 
demonstrates  to  us  that  no  condition  is 
privileged  from  the  turns  of  fortune; 
this  must  of  necessity  cause  terror  in 
us,  and  consequently  abate  our  pride. 
But  when  we  see  that  the  most  virtuous, 
as  well  as  the  greatest,  are  not  exempt 
from  such  misfortunes,  that  consideration 
moves  pitv  in  us,  and  insensibly  works  us 
to  be  nefpful  to,  and  tender  over,  the 
distressed;  which  is  the  noblest  and  most 
god-like  of  moral  virtues.  Here  it  is  ob- 
servable that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  a  man  virtuous,  if  we  desire  he 
should  be  pitied:  we  lament  not,  but  de- 
test, a  wicked  man;  we  are  glad  when 
we  behold  his  crimes  are  punished,  and 
that  poetical  justice  is  done  upon  him. 
Euripides  was  censured  by  tiie  critics  of 
his  time  for  making  his  chief  characters 
too  wicked;  for  example,  Phaadra,  though 
she  loved  her  son-in-law  with  reluctancv, 
and  that  it  was  a  curse  upon  her  family 
for  offending  Venus,  yet  was  thought  too 
ill  a  pattern  for  the  stage.  ShaU  we 
therefore  banish  all  characters  of  vil- 
lainy? I  confess  I  am  not  of  that  opin- 
ion; but  it  is  necessary  that  the  hero  of 
the  play  be  not  a  villain;  that  is,  the 
characters,  which  should  move  our  pity, 
ought  to  have  virtuous  inclinations,  and 
degrees  of  moral  goodness  in  them.  As 
for  a  perfect  character  of  virtue,  it  never 
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was  in  Nature,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  imitation  of  it;  but  there  are  alloys 
of  frailty  to  be  allowed  for  the  chief  per- 
sons, yet  so  that  the  good  which  is  in 
than  shall  outweigh  the  bad,  and  conse- 
quently leave  room  for  punishment  on  the 
one  side  and  pity  on  the  otiier. 

After  all,  if  any  one  wiU  ask  me 
wlietber  a  tragedy  cannot  be  made  upon 
any  other  grounds  than  those  of  exciting 
pi^  and  terror  in  us,  [Le]  Bossu,  the 
best  of  modem  critics,  answers  thus  in 
generals  That  all  excellent  arts,  and 
particularly  that  of  poetry,  have  been  in- 
vented ana  brought  to  perfection  by  men 
of  a  transcendent  genius;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  who  practice  afterwards  the 
same  arte  are  obliged  to  tread  in  their 
footsteps,  and  to  search  in  their  writings 
the  foundation  of  them;  for  it  is  not  iust 
that  new  rules  should  destroy  the  author- 
ity of  tlie  old.  But  Rapin  writes  more 
particularly  thus,  tliat  no  passions  in  a 
story  are  so  proper  to  move  our  con- 
cernment as  fear  and  pity;  and  that  it  is 
from  our  concernment  we  receive  our 
pleasure  is  undoubted;  when  the  soul  be- 
comes agitated  with  fear  for  one  charac- 
ter, or  hope  for  another,  then  it  is  that 
we  are  pleased  in'  Tragedy,  by  the  inter- 
est which  we  taken  in  their  adventures. 

After  the  plot,  which  is  tlie  foundation 
of  the  play,  the  next  thing  to  which  we 
oug^t  to  apply  our  judgment  is  the  man- 
ners; for  now  the  poet  comes  to  work 
above  ground.  The  ground-work,  indeed, 
is  that  which  is  most  necessary,  as  that 
upon  which  depends  the  firmness  of  tlie 
wliole  fabric;  vet  it  strikes  not  the  eye 
so  much  as  the  beauties  or  imperfec- 
tions of  the  manners,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  expressions. 

The  ftrst  rule  which  [Le]  Bossu  pre- 
scribes to  the  writer  of  an  Heroic  Poem, 
and  which  holds  too  by  the  same  reason 
in  all  Dramatic  Poetry,  is  to  make  tlie 
moral  of  the  work;  that  is,  to  lay  down 
to  yourself  what  that  precept  of  morality 
shall  be  wliich  you  would  insinuate  into 
the  people;  as,  namely.  Homer's  (which 
I  have  copied  in  my  Conquett  of  Ora- 
nada)  was,  that  union  preserves  a  com- 
monwealth and  discord  destroys  it; 
Sophocles,  in  his  (Edipu$,  that  no  man  is 
to  be  accounted  happy  before  his  death. 
Tis  the  moral  that  directs  the  whole 
action  of  the  play  to  one  center;  and  that 


action  or  fable  is  the  example  built  upon 
the  moral,  which  confirms  the  truth  of  it 
to  our  experience:  when  the  fable  is  de- 
signed, then,  and  not  before,  the  persons 
are  to  be  introduced,  with  their  man- 
ners, characters,  and  passions. 

The  manners,  in  a  poem,  are  under- 
stood to  be  those  inclinations,  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  which  move  and 
carry  us  to  actions,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, in  a  play;  or  which  incline  the 
persons  to  such  or  such  actions.  I  have 
anticipated  part  of  this  discourse  already 
in  declaring  that  a  poet  ought  not  to 
make  the  manners  perfectiy  good  in  his 
best  persons;  but  neither  are  they  to  be 
more  wicked  in  any  of  his  characters  than 
necessity  requires.  To  produce  a  villain; 
without  other  reason  than  a  natural  in- 
clination to  villainy,  is,  in  Poetry,  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  without  a  cause;  ana  to 
make  him  more  a  villain  than  he  has  just 
reason  to  be  is  to  mfdce  an  effect  which 
is  stronger  than  the  cause. 

The  manners  arise  from  many  causes; 
and  are  either  distinguished  by  complex- 
ion, as  choleric  and  phlegmatic,  or  by 
the  differences  of  age  or  sex,  of  climates, 
or  quality  of  the  persons,  or  their  pres- 
ent condition.  They  are  likewise  to  be 
gathered  from  the  several  virtues,  vices, 
or   passions,  and  many  other   common- 

E laces,  which  a  poet  must  be  supposed  to 
ave  learned  from  Natural  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  and  History;  of  all  which  whoso- 
ever is  ignorant  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  poet. 

But  as  the  manners  are  useful  in  this 
art,  they  may  be  all  comprised  under 
these  general  heads:  first,  they  must  be 

2»parent;  that  is,  in  every  character  of 
e  play  some  inclinations  of  the  person 
must  appear;  and  these  are  shown  in  the 
actions  and  disqourse.  Secondly,  the 
manners  must  be  suitable,  or  agreeing 
to  the  persons;  that  is,  to  the  age,  sex, 
dignity,  and  the  other  general  heads  of 
manners:  thus,  when  a  poet  has  given 
the  dignitv  of  a  king  to  one  of  his  per^ 
sons,  in  all  his  actions  and  speeches  that 
person  must  discover  majesty,  magnanim- 
ity, and  jealousy  of  power,  because  these 
are  suitable  to  the  general  maimers  of  a 
king.  The  third  property  of  manners  is 
resemblance;  and  this  is  founded  upon 
the  particular  characters  of  men  as  we 
have  them  delivered  to  us  by  relation  or 
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history;  that  is,  when  a  poet  has  the 
Imown  character  of  this  or  that  man  be- 
fore him,  he  is  lx)und  to  represent  him 
such,  at  least  not  contrary  to  that  which 
fame  has  reported  him  to  have  been. 
Thus,  it  is  not  a  poet*s  choice  to  make 
Ulysses  choleric  or  Achilles  patient,  be- 
cause Homer  has  described  'em  quite 
otherwise.  Yet  this  is  a  rock  on  which 
ignorant  writers  daily  split;  and  the  ab- 
surdity is  as  monstrous  as  if  a  painter 
should  draw  a  coward  running  from  a 
battle,  and  tell  us  it  was  the  picture  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

The  last  property  of  manners  is  that 
they  be  constant  and  equal,  that  is,  main- 
tained the  same  thxpugh  the  whole  de- 
sign: thus,  when  Vergil  had  once  given 
the  name  of  pious  &  i^neas,  he  was 
bound  to  show  nim  such,  in  all  his  words 
and  actions,  through  the  whole  poem. 
All  these  properties  Horace  has  hinted 
to  a  judicious  observer:  1.  Notandi  sunt 
tihi  moret;  S.  Aut  famam  sequere;  3. 
Awt  Hbi  eanvmUentia  finge;  4.  Servetur 
ad  imwn,  qvaUi  ab  incepto  prooesserit, 
0t  9%bi  eonstet. 

From  the  manners,  the  characters  of 
persons  are  derived;  for,  indeed,  the 
characters  are  no  other  than  the  inclina- 
tions as  they  appear  in  the  several  per- 
sons of  the  poem;  a  character  being  thus 
defined  —  that  which  distinguishes  one 
man  from  another.  Not  to  repeat  the 
same  things  over  again  which  have  been 
said  of  the  manners,  I  will  only  Add  what 
is  necessary  here.  A  character,  or  that 
which  distmguishes  one  man  from  all 
others,  cannot  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
one  particular  virtue,  or  vice,  or  passion 
only;  but  'tis  a  composition  of  qualities 
which  are  not  contrary  to  one  another  in 
the  same  person;  thus,  the  same  man 
may  be  liberal  and  valiant,  but  not  lib- 
eral and  covetous;  so  in  a  comical  char- 
acter, or  humor  (which  is  an  inclination 
to  this  or  that  particular  folly),  Falstaff 
is  a  liar,  and  a  coward,  a  glutton,  and 
a  buffoon,  because  all  these  qualities  may 
agree  in  the  same  man;  yet  it  is  still  to 
be  observed  that  one  virtue,  vice,  and 
passion  ought  to  be  shown  in  every  man 
as  predominant  over  all  the  rest;  as 
covetousness  in  Crassus,  love  of  his  coun- 
try in  Brutus;  and  the  same  in  charac- 
ters which  are  feigned. 

The  chief  ,character  or  hero  in  a  trag- 


edy, as  I  have  already  shown,  ought  in 
prudence  to  be  such  a  man  who  has  so 
much  more  of  virtue  in  him  than  of  vice, 
that  he  may  be  left  amiable  to  the  audi- 
ence, which  otherwise  cannot  have   any 
concernment  for  his  sufferings;  and  it  is 
on  this  one  character  that  Sie  pity  and 
terror  must  be  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
founded:  a  rule  which  is  extremely  neces- 
sary, and  which  none  of  the  critics,  that 
I  know,  have  fully  enough  discovered  to 
us.    For  terror  and  compassion  work  but 
weakly  when  they  are  divided  into  manj 
persons.    If  Creon  had  been   the  chief 
character  in  (Edipug,  there  had  neither 
been  terror  nor  compassion  moved,  but 
only  detestation  of  the  man  and  joy  for 
his  punishment;  if  Adrastus  and  Eury- 
dice    had    been    made    more    appearing 
characters,  then  the  pity  had  been  dl- 
vided    and    lessened    on    the    part    of 
GBdip^:  but  making  GBdipus  the  best 
and    bravest  person,   and  even  Jocasta 
but  an  underpart  to  him,  his  virtues,  and 
the  punishment  of  his  fatal  crime,  drew 
both  the  pity  and  the  terror  to  himself. 
By  what  has  been  said  of  tlie  man- 
ners, it  will  be  easy  for  a  reasonable  man 
to  judge  whether  the  characters  be  truly 
or  falsely  drawn  in  a  tragedy;   for  if 
there  be  no  manners  appearing  in   the 
characters,  no  concernment  for  the  per- 
sons can  be  raised;  no  pity  or  horror 
can   he  moved   but  by   vice   or  virtue; 
therefore,  without  them,  no  person  can 
have  any  business  in  the  play.    If  the 
inclinations  be  obscure,  it  is  a  sign  the 
poet  is  in  the  dark  and  knows  not  what 
manner  of  man  he  presents  to  you;  and 
consequently  you  can  have  no  idea,  or 
very  imperfect,  of  that  man,  nor  can 
judge  what  resolutions  he  ought  to  take 
or   what   words   or   actions   are  proper 
for   him.    Most   comedies   made   up    of 
accidents  or  adventures  are  liable  to  fall 
into  this  error;  and  tragedies  with  many 
turns  are  subject  to  it;  for  the  manners 
can  never  be  evident  where  the  surprises 
of  fortune  take  up  all  the  business  of 
the  stage;  and  where  the  poet  is  more 
in  pain  to  tell  you  what  happened   to 
such  a  man  than  what  he  was.    Tis  one 
of  the  excellencies  of  Shakespeare  that 
the  manners  of  his  persons  are  generally 
apparent,  and  you   see  their  &nt   and 
inclinations.    Fletcher   comes    far    short 
of  him  in  this,  as  indeed  he  does  almost 
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in  everything:  there  are  but  glumnerings 
of  manners  in  most  of  liis  comedies,  wliidi 
run  upon  adventures;  and  in  liis  trag- 
edies, RoUo,  Otto  tlie  King  and  no  King, 
Melantius,  and  many  others  of  his  best, 
are  but  pictures  shown  you  in  the  twi- 
light; you  know  not  whether  they  re- 
semble vice  or  virtue,  and  they  are  eitlier 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  present 
scene  requires  it.  But  of  all  poets,  tlus 
commendation  is  to  l>e  given  to  Ben  Jon- 
son,  that  the  manners  even  of  the  most 
inconsiderable  persons  in  his  plays  are 
everywhere  apparent. 

By  considering  the  second  quality  of 
manners,  which  Is,  that  they  be  suitable 
to  the  ase,  quality,  country,  dignity,  etc., 
of  the  character,  we  may  likewise  judge 
wbetiier  a  poet  has  followed  nature.  In 
this  kind,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  have 
more  excelled  among  the  Greeks  than 
^schylus,  and  Terence  more  than  Plan- 
tus  among  the  Romans.  Thus,  Sophocles 
gives  to  (£dipus  the  true  qualities  of  a 
Jdng  in  both  those  plays  which  bear  his 
name;  but  in  the  latter,  which  is  the 
(Edipus  Colonaui,  he  lets  fall  on  pur- 
pose ills  tragic  style;  his  hero  speaks 
not  in  the  arbitrary  tone,  but  remem- 
bers, in  the  softness  of  his  complaints, 
that  he  is  an  unfortunate  blind  old  man, 
that  he  is  banished  from  his  country, 
and  persecuted  by  his  next  relations. 
The  present  Frenoi  poets  are  generally 
accused  that,  wheresoever  they  lay  the 
scene,  or  in  whatsoever  age,  the  manners 
of  tlieir  heroes  are  wholly  French.  Ra- 
cine's Bajaeet  is  bred  at  Constantinople, 
but  ills  civilities  are  conveyed  to  him, 
by  some  secret  passage,  from  Versailles 
into  the  Seraglio.  But  our  Shakspeare, 
having  ascribed  to  Henry  the  Fourth 
tiie  character  of  a  king  and  of  a  father, 
gives  him  the  perfect  manners  of  each 
relation,  when  either  he  transacts  with 
his  son  or  with  his  subjects.  Fletcher, 
on  the  other  side,  gives  neither  to  Ar- 
baces  nor  to  his  king,  in  the  Maid'»  Trag- 
edy, tiie  qualities  which  are  suitable  to 
a  monarch;  tiiough  he  may  be  excused 
a  little  in  the  latter,  for  the  king  there 
is  not  uppermost  in  the  cliaracter;  'tis 
the  lover  of  Evadne,  who  is  king  only  in 
a  second  consideration;  and  though  he 
be  unjust,  and  has  other  faults  which 
shall  be  nameless,  yet  he  is  not  the  hero 
of  tlie  play.    'Tis  true,  we  find  him  a 


lawful  prince  (though  I  never  heard  of 
any  king  that  was  in  Rhodes),  and 
therefore  Mr.  Rymer's  criticism  stands 
0Dod,  that  lie  should  not  be  shown  in 
so  vicious  a  character.  Sophocles  has 
been  more  judicious  in  his  Antigone; 
for,  tiiough  he  represents  in  Creon  a 
bloody  prince,  yet  ne  makes  liim  not  a 
lawful  King,  but  an  usurper,  and  An- 
tiffona  herself  is  the  heroine  of  tlie  trag- 
edy: but  when  Philaster  wounds  Are- 
thusa  and  the  boy,  and  Perigot  his  mis- 
tress, in  the  Faithful  8heph«rd0$$,  both 
these  are  contrary  to  the  character  of 
manhood.  Nor  is  VaUnHnian  manased 
much  better;  for  though  Fletdier  nas 
taken  his  picture  truly,  and  shown  him 
as  he  was,  an  effeminate,  voluptuous 
man,  yet  he  has  forgotten  that  he  was 
an  emperor,  and  has  siven  him  none  of 
those  royal  marks  which  oug^t  to  appear 
in  a  lawful  successor  of  t&  throne.  If 
it  be  inquired  what  Fletcher  shoidd  have 
done  on  this  occasion  —  ought  he  not  to 
have  represented  Valentinian  as  he  was? 
—  [Le]  Bossu  shall  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  me  by  an  instance  of  the  like 
nature:  Mauritius,  the  Greek  emperor, 
was  a  prince  far  surpassing  Valentinian, 
for  he  was  endued  with  many  kingly 
virtues;  he  was  religious,  merciful,  and 
valiant,  but  withal  he  was  noted  of  ex- 
treme covetousness,  a  vice  whidi  is  con- 
trary to  the  character  of  a  hero  or  a 
prince:  therefore,  says  the  critic,  that 
emperor  was  no  fit  person  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  tragedy,  unless  his  ffood 
qualities  were  only  to  be  shown  and  his 
covetousness  (wfalch  sullied  them  all) 
were  slurred  over  by  the  artifice  of  the 
poet.  To  return  once  more  to  Shak- 
speare; no  man  ever  drew  so  many  char- 
acters, or  generally  distinguished  'em 
better  from  one  another,  excepting  only 
Jonson.  I  will  instance  but  in  one  to 
show  the  copiousness  of  his  intention; 
it  is  that  of  Caliban,  or  the  monster,  in 
the  Tempeat,  He  seems  there  to  have 
created  a  person  which  was  not  in  na- 
ture, a  boldness  which,  at  first  sight, 
would  appear  intolerable;  for  he  makes 
him  a  species  of  himself,  begotten  by 
an  incubus  on  a  witch;  but  this,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  proved,  is  not  wholly  beyond 
the  bounds  of  credibility,  at  least  the 
vulgar  still  believe  it.  -We  have  the 
separated  notions  of  a  spirit  and  of  a 
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witch  (and  spirits,  accordins  to  Plato, 
are  vested  with  a  subtle  body;  accord- 
ing to  some  of  his  followers  have  differ- 
ent sexes);  therefore,  as  from  the  dis- 
tinct apprehensions  of  a  horse  and  of  a 
man  imagination  has  formed  a  centaur, 
so  from  those  of  an  incubus  and  a  sor- 
ceress Shalcspeare  has  produced  his  mon- 
ster. Whether  or  no  his  seneration  can 
be  defended  I  leave  to  philosophy;  but 
of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  poet  has 
most  judiciously  furnished  him  with  a 
person,  a  language,  and  a  character, 
which  will  suit  him,  both  hv  father's  and 
mother's  side:  he  has  all  the  discontents 
and  malice  of  a  witch  and  of  a  devil, 
besides  a  convenient  proportion  of  the 
deadly  sins;  gluttony,  sloth,  and  lust  are 
manifest;  the  dejectedness  of  a  slave  is 
likewise  given  him,  and  the  isnorance  of 
one  bred  up  in  a  desert  island.  His  per^ 
son  is  monstrous,  and  he  is  the  product 
of  unnatural  lust;  and  his  language  is 
as  hobffoblin  as  his  person;  in  sdl  things 
he  is  distinguished  from  other  mortals. 
The  characters  of  Fletcher  are  poor  and 
narrow  in  comparison  of  Shakspeare*s; 
I  remember  not  one  which  is  not  bor- 
rowed from  him,  unless  you  will  accept 
that  strange  mixture  of  a  man  in  the 
King  and  no  King;  so  that  in  this  part 
Shakspeare  is  generally  worth  our  imi- 
tation, and  to  imitate  Fletcher  is  but  to 
copy  after  him  who  was  a  copyer. 

Under  this  general  head  of  manners 
the  passions  are  naturally  included  as 
belonging  to  the  characters.  I  speak  not 
of  pity  and  of  terror,  which  are  to  be 
moved  in  the  audience  by  the  plot;  but 
of  anger,  hatred,  love,  ambition,  jeal- 
ousy, revenge,  etc.,  as  they  are  shown 
in  tills  or  t£at  person  of  the  play.  To 
describe  these  naturally,  and  to  move 
them  artfully,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
commendations  which  can  be  given  to  a 
poet:  to  write  pathetically,  says  Longi- 
nus,  cannot  proceed  but  from  a  loity 
genius.  A  poet  must  be  bom  with  this 
quality:  yet,  unless  he  help  himself  by 
an  acquired  knowledge  of  the  passions, 
what  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  and 
by  what  springs  they  are  to  be  moved, 
he  will  be  subject  either  to  raise  them 
where  they  ought  not  to  be  raised,  or 
not  to  raise  them  bv  the  just  degrees  of 
nature,  or  to  amphfy  them  beyond  the 
natural  bounds,  or  not  to  observe  the 


crises  and  turns  of  them  In  their  cool- 
ing and  decav;  all  which  errors  proceed 
from  want  of  judgment  in  the  poet,  and 
from   being  unskilled   in   the   principles 
of  moral  philosophy.    Nothmg  is  more 
frequent  in   a   fanciful   writer   than   to 
foil  himself  by  not  managing  his  strength; 
therefore,  as  hi  a  wresuer,  there  is  first 
required  some  measure  of  force,  a  well- 
knit  body  and  active  limbs,  without  which 
all  instruction  would  be  vain;  yet,  these 
bemg  granted,  if  he  want  the  skill  whicli 
is  necessary  to  a  wrestler  he  shall  make 
but  small  advantage  of  his  natural  ro- 
bustuousness:  so,  in  a  poet,  his  inborn 
vehemence  and  force  of  spirit  will  only 
run  him  out  of  breath  the  sooner  if  ft 
be  not  supported  by  the  help  of  Art. 
The  roar  of  passion,  indeed,  may  please 
an  audience,  three  parts  of  which  are 
ignorant  enough  to  think  all  is  moving 
which  is  noise,  and  it  may  stretch  the 
lungs  of  an  ambitious   actor  who   will 
die  upon  the  spot  for  a  thundering  clap; 
but  it  will  move  no  other  passion  than 
indignation  and  contempt  from  judicious 
men.    Longinus,  whom  I   have  hitherto 
followed,   continues    thus:    If    the   pa»^ 
atom  be  artfully  employed,  the  diseoune 
becomee  vehement  and  lofty:  if  other- 
wise,  there   is   nothing   more   ridiculous 
than  a  great  paesion  out  of  seaeon:  and 
to  this  purpose  he  animadverts  severely 
upon  JSschylus,  who  writ  nothing  in  cold 
blood,  but  was  always  in  a  rapture  and 
in  fury  with  his  audience:  the  inspira- 
tion was   still  upon  him,  he   was  ever 
tearing  it  upon  the  tripos;  or  (to  run 
off  as  madly  as  he  does  from  one  simili- 
tude to  another)  he  was  always  at  high- 
flood  of  passion,  even  in  the  dead  ebb 
and  lowest  water-mark  of  the  scene.    He 
who  would  raise  the  passion  of  a  judi- 
cious   audience,    says    a   learned    critic^ 
must  be  sure  to  take  his  hearers  along 
with  him;  if  they  be  in  a  calm,  'tis  in 
vain  for  him  to  be  in  a  huff:  he  must 
move  them  by  degrees,  and  kindle  with 
'em;  otherwise  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
setting  his  own  heap  of  stubble  on  fire, 
and  of  burning  out  by  himself,  without 
warming  the  company  that  stand  about 
him.    They  who  would  justify  the  mad- 
ness  of   poetry   from   the   authority   of 
Aristotle   have   mistaken    the    text   and 
consequently  the  interpretation:    I  imag^ 
ine  it  to  be  false  read  where  he  says  of 
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poetrr  that  it  is  E^vout  4  fiavucovy  that 
it  had  always  somewhat  in  it  eitlier  of  a 
genius  or  of  a  madman.    Tis  more  prob- 
able   that   the   original    ran    thus,   that 
poetry  was  E^^vovs  o^  /mvikov^  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  witty  man,  but  not  to  a  mad- 
man.   Thus  then  the  passions,  as  they 
are  considered  simply  and  in  themselves, 
suffer  violence  when  they  are  perpetually 
maintained  at  the  same  height;  K>r  what 
melody  can  be  made  on  that  instrument, 
all  whose  strings  are  screwed  up  at  first 
to  their  utmost  stretch  and  to  the  same 
sound?    But  this  is  not  the  worst:  for 
the  characters  likewise  bear  a  part  In  the 
general  calamity  if  yon  consider  the  pas- 
sions as  embodied  in  them;  for  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  no  man  can  be  distin- 
guished  from  another  by  his  discourse 
when  everr  man  is  ranting,  swaggering, 
and   exclauning  with   the   same   excess: 
as  if  it  were  the  only  business  of  all  the 
characters  to  contend  with  each  other 
for  the  prize  at  Billingsgate,  or  that  the 
scene   of   the   tragedy  lay    in    BetUem. 
Suppose  the  poet  should  intend  this  man 
to  be  choleric  and  that  man  to  be  pa- 
tient, yet  when  they  are  confounded  in 
the  writing  you  cannot  distinguish  them 
from  one  another:  for  the  man  who  was 
called  patient  and  tame  is  only  so  before 
be  speucs;  but  let  his  claclc  be  set  agoing, 
and  he  shall  tongue  it  as  impetuously, 
and  as  loudly,  as  the  errantest  hero  m 
the  play.    By  this  means  the  characters 
are  only  disthict  in  name;  but,  in  reality, 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  play  are 
tiie  same  person.    No  man  should  pre- 
tend  to  write   who  cannot   temper   his 
fancy  with  his  judgment:  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  a  raw  horseman  than  a  hot- 
mouthed  jade  without  a  curb. 

it  is  necessary  therefore  for  a  poet, 
who  would  concern  an  audience  by  de- 
scribing of  a  passion,  first  to  prepare  it 
and  not  to  rush  upon  it  all  at  once. 
Ovid  has  judiciously  shown  the  differ- 
ence of  these  two  ways  in  the  speeches 
of  Ajax  and  Ulvsses:  Ajax,  from  the 
very  beginning,  brealcs  out  into  his  ex- 
clamations, and  is  swearing  by  his  Malcer, 

— jiaimMs,  proh  Jupiter,  inquit.  Ulysses, 
on  the  contrary,  prepares  his  audience 
with  all  the  submissiveness  he  can  prac- 
tice, and  all  the  calmness  of  a  reasonable 
man;  he  found  his  Judges  in  a  tranquil- 
lity of  spirit,  and  therefore  set  out  lei- 


svaety  and  softly  with  'em,  till  he  had 
wanned  'em  by  degrees;  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  mend  his  pace  and  to  draw  them 
along  with  his  own  impetuousness:  yet 
so  managing  his  breath  that  it  might  not 
fail  him  at  his  need,  and  reserving  his 
utmost  proofs  of  ability  even  to  the  last. 
The  success,  you  see,  was  answerable; 
for  the  crowd  only  applauded  the  speech 
of  Ajax — 

ViUffiquB  sBcutnm 
UlHma  murmwr  erat: 

but  the  judges  awarded  the  prize,  for 
wliich  they  contended,  to  Ulysses  — 

Mota  manui  proeerwn  0$t;  et  quid  fa- 
cundia  po$i€t 

Turn   patuU,   fortuque   otK   tuUt   arma 
dUertui. 

The  next  necessary  rule  is  to  put  noth- 
ing into  the  discourse  which  may  Iiinder 
your  moving  of  the  passions.  Too  many 
accidents,  as  I  have  said,  encumber  the 
poet  as  much  as  the  arms  of  Saul  did 
David;  for  the  variety  of  passions  which 
they  produce  are  ever  crossing  and 
justling  each  other  out  of  the  way.  He 
who  treats  of  joy  and  grief  together  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  causing  neither  of  those 
effects.  There  is  yet  anotlier  obstacle 
to  be  removed,  which  Is  pointed  wit,  and 
sentences  affected  out  of  season;  these 
are  nothing  of  Idn  to  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion: no  man  is  at  leisure  to  malce  sen- 
tences and  similes  when  his  soul  is  in  an 
agony.  I  the  rather  name  this  fault 
that  it  may  serve  to  mind  me  of  my 
former  errors;  neither  will  I  spare  my- 
self, but  give  an  example  of  this  Icind 
from  my  Indian  Emperor,  Montezuma, 
pursued  by  his  enemies  and  seeking 
sanctuary,  stands  parleying  without  the 
fort  and  describing  his  clanger  to  Cydaria 
in  a  simile  of  six  lines  — 

A  9  on  the  eands  the  frighted  traveler 
8ee»   the   high   seas   come  rolUng  from 
afar,  etc. 

My  Indian  potentate  was  well  skilled 
in  tHe  sea  for  an  inland  prince,  and  well 
improved  since  the  first  act,  when  he  sent 
his  son  to  discover  it.  The  image  had 
not  been  amiss  from  another  man  at  an- 
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other  time:  ted  nunc  non  erat  kUce  locu$: 
he  destroyed  the  concernment  which  the 
audience  might  otherwise  have  had  for 
liim;  for  they  could  not  thinlc  the  danger 
near  when  he  had  the  leisure  to  invent  a 
simile. 

If  Shakspeare  be  allowed,  as  I  think 
he  must,  to  have  made  his  characters  dis- 
tinct, it  will  easily  be  inferred  that  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  passions: 
because  it  has  been  proved  already  that 
confused  passions  make  undistinguishable 
characters:  yet  I  cannot  deny  that  lie 
has  his  failings;  but  they  are  not  so 
much  in  the  passions  themselves  as  in  his 
manner  of  expression:  he  often  obscures 
his  meaning  by  his  words,  and  sometimes 
makes  it  unintelligible.  I  will  not  say 
of  so  great  a  poet  that  he  distinguished 
not  the  blown  puffy  style  from  true  sub- 
limity; but  I  may  venture  to  maintain 
that  the  fury  of  nis  fancy  often  trans- 
ported him  beyond  the  bounds  of  judg- 
ment, either  in  coining  of  new  words 
and  phrases,  or  rackmg  words  which 
were  in  use  into  the  violence  of  a  cata- 
diresis.  It  is  not  that  I  would  explode 
the  use  of  metaphors  from  passion,  for 
Longinus  thinks  'em  necessary  to  raise 
it:  but  to  use  'em  at  every  word,  to  say 
notliing  without  a  metaphor,  a  simile,  an 
image,  or  description,  is,  I  doubt,  to 
smeU  a  little  too  strongly  of  the  buskin. 
I  must  be  forced  to  give  an  example  of 
expressing  passion  fi^rativelv;  but  that 
I  nlay  do  it  with  respect  to  Shakspeare, 
it  shall  not  be  taken  from  anything  of 
his:  'tis  an  exclamation  against  fortune, 
quoted  in  his  HamUt  but  written  by 
some  other  poet  — 

Out,  out,   thou  strumpet,  Fortune!   aU 

you  gods. 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  felUys  from 

her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hiU 

of  Heav'n, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

And  immediately  after,  speaking  of 
Hecuba,  when  Priam  was  killed  before 
her  eyes  — 

The  mobbled  queen 
ThrecUening  the  flame,  ran  up  and  down 
With  bisson  rhewn;  a  clout  about  that 
head 


Where  late  the  diadem  stood;  and  for  a 

robe. 
About  her  lank  and  aU  o'er-teemed  loisu, 
A  blanket  in  th*  alarm  of  fear  caught  wp. 
Who  this  had  seen,  xt)ith  tongue  in  x}onofm 

steep'd 
'Oainst   Fortune's   state   would    treason 

have  pronounced; 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  kar 

then. 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  maUoiou* 

sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's 

Umbs, 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she 

made 
(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at 

aU) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes 

of  heaven. 
And  passion  in  the  gods» 

What  a  pudder  is  here  kept  in  rais- 
ing the  expression  of  trifling  thoughts ! 
Would  not  a  man  have  thought  that  the 
poet  had  been  bound  prentice  to  a  wheels 
wrlght  for  his  first  rant?  and  had  fol- 
lowed a  ragman  for  the  clout  and  blanket 
in  the  second?  Fortune  is  painted  on  a 
wheel*  and  therefore  the  writer,  in  a 
rage,  will  have  poetical  justice  done  upon 
every  member  of  that  engine:  after  this 
execution,  he  bowls  the  nave  down-hiU, 
from  Heaven,  to  tiie  fiends  (an  unrea- 
sonable long  marlc,  a  man  would  think) ; 
'tis  well  there  are  no  solid  orbs  to  stop 
it  in  the  way,  or  no  element  of  fire  to 
consume  it:  but  when  it  came  to  the 
earth  it  must  be  monstrous  heavy  to 
break  ground  as  low  as  the  center.  His 
making  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven 
was  a  pretty  tolerable  flight  too:  and  I 
think  no  man  ever  drew  milk  out  of 
eyes  before  him:  yet  to  make  the  wonder 
greater,  these  eyes  were  burning.  Such 
a  sight  indeed  were  enough  to  have  raised 
passion  in  the  gods;  but  to  excuse  the 
effects  of  it,  he  tells  you  perhaps  they 
did  not  see  it.  Wise  men  would  be  glad 
to  find  a  little  sense  couched  under  all 
these  pompous  words;  for  bombast  is 
commonly  the  delight  of  that  audience 
which  loves  poetry  but  understands  it 
not:  and  as  commonly  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  those  writers  who,  not  being  able 
to  infuse  a  natural  passion  into  the  mind, 
have  made  it  their  busmess  to  ply  the 
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ears,  and  to  stun  their  ludges  by  the 
noise.  But  Shakspeare  does  not  often 
thus;  for  the  passions  in  his  scene  be* 
tween  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  extremely 
natural,  the  thoughts  are  such  as  arise 
from  the  matter,  the  expression  of  'em 
not  viciously  ftsurative.  I  cannot  leave 
this  subject  be&re  I  do  Justice  to  that 
divine  poet  by  giving  you  one  of  liis  pas- 
sionate descriptions:  'tis  of  Richard  tlie 
Secoad  when  he  was  deposed  and  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don by  Henry  of  BuUingbrook:  the  paint- 
ing of  it  is  so  lively,  and  the  woras  so 
moving,  that  I  have  scarce  read  any- 
thing comparable  to  it  in  any  other  lim- 
guage.  Suppose  you  have  seen  alreadv 
the  fortunate  usurper  passing  through 
the  crowd,  and  foUowed  by  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people;  and  now 
behold  Kfaiff  Richard  entering  upon  the 
scene:  consider  the  wretchedness  of  his 
condition  and  his  carriage  in  it;  and  re- 
frain from  pity  if  you  can  — 

At  in  a  theater,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After   a   tDeU-graeed   actor    leavee    the 

stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinkiny  his  prattle  to  be  tedious: 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt, 

men*s  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard:  no  man  cried, 

Ood  save  him: 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome 

home. 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred 

head. 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook 

of. 
Hie  face  stiU  combating  with  tears  and 

smiles 
{The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience) ^ 
That  had  not  Ood  {for  some  strong  pur- 
pose) steefd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce 

haive  melted. 
And  barbartsm  itself  have  pitied  him. 

To  speak  justly  of  this  whole  matter: 
'tis  neither  height  of  thought  that  is  dis- 
commended, nor  pathetic  vehemence,  nor 
any  nobleness  of  expression  in  its  proper 
place;  but  'tis  a  raise  measure  of  all 
these,  something  which  is  like  tbMcm,  and 
is  not  them;  'tis  the  Bristol-stone  which 
I4>pear8  like  a  diamond;  'tis  an  extrava-  J 


gant  thought  instead  of  a  sublime  one; 
'tis  roaring  madness  instead  of  vehem- 
ence; and  a  sound  of  words  instead  of 
sense.  If  Shakspeare  were  stripped  of 
all  the  bombasts  in  his  passions,  and 
dressed  in  the  most  vulgar  words,  we 
should  find  the  beauties  of  his  thoughts 
remaining;  if  his  embroideries  were  burnt 
down,  there  would  still  be  silver  at  the 
bottom  of  the  melting-pot:  but  I  fear 
(at  least  let  me  fear  it  for  myself)  that 
we,  who  ape  his  sounding  words,  have 
notliinff  of  his  thought,  but  are  all  out- 
side; there  is  not  so  much  as  a  dwarf 
within  our  giant's  clothes.  Therefore,  let 
not  Shakspeare  suffer  for  our  sakes;  'tis 
our  fault,  who  succeed  him  in  an  age 
wliich  is  more  refined,  if  we  imitate  him 
so  ill  that  we  copy  his  failings  only  and 
make  a  virtue  of  that  in  our  writings 
which  in  his  was  an  imperfection. 

For  what  remains,  the  excellency  of 
that  poet  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  more 
manly  passions;  Fletcher's  in  the  softer: 
Shalcspeare  writ  kietter  betwixt  man  and 
man;  Fletcher  betwixt  man  and  woman: 
consequently,  the  one  described  friend- 
ship better;  the  other  love:  yet  Shak- 
speare taught  Fletcher  to  write  love: 
and  JuUet  and  Desdemona  are  originals. 
Tis  true  the  scholar  had  the  softer  soul; 
but  the  master  had  the  kinder.  Friend- 
ship is  both  a  virtue  and  a  passion  essen- 
tially; love  is  a  passion  only  in  its  na- 
ture, and  is  not  a  virtue  but  by  acci- 
dent: good  nature  makes  friendship;  but 
effeminacy  love.  Shakspeare  had  an  uni- 
versal mind,  which  compreliended  all 
characters  and  passions;  Fletcher  a  niore 
confined  and  limited:  for  thou^  he 
treated  love  in  perfection,  yet  honor, 
ambition,  revenge,  and  generally  all  the 
stronger  passions,  he  eiuier  touched  not, 
or  not  masterly.  To  conclude  all,  he 
was  a  limb  of  Shakspeare. 

I  had  intended  to  have  proceeded  to 
the  last  property  of  manners,  which  is, 
that  they  must  be  constant,  and  the  char- 
acters maintained  the  same  from  the  l>e- 
ginning  to  the  end;  and  from  thence  to 
have  proceeded  to  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions suitable  to  a  tragedy:  but  I 
will  first  see  how  this  will  relish  with 
the  age.  It  is,  I  confess,  but  cursorily 
written;  yet  the  judgment,  which  is  given 
here,  is  generally  founded  upon  experi- 
ence; but  l>ecause  many  men  are  shocked 
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at  the  name  of  rules,  as  if  they  were  a 
kind  of  magisterial  prescription  upon 
poets,  I  will  conclude  with  the  words  of 
Kapin,  in  his  Beflectiant  on  Aristotle's 
work  of  Poetry :  "  If  the  rules  be  well 
considered,  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
made  only  to  reduce  Nature  into  method, 
to  trace  her  step  bv  step,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  least  mark  of  her  to  escape 
us:  'tis  only  by  these  that  probability  in 
fiction  is  maintained,  which  is  the  soul  of 
poetry.    They   are   founded   upon  good 


sense,  and  sound  reas<ni,  rather  than  oa 
authority;  for  though  Aristotle  and  Hor- 
ace are  produced,  yet  no  man  must  ar^iie 
that  what  they  write  is  true,  because  tfaey 
writ  it;  but  'tis  evident,  by  the  ridicu- 
lous mistakes  and  gross  absurdities  which 
have  been  made  by  those  poets  ^^ho 
have  taken  their  fancy  only  for  their 
guide,  that  if  this  fancjr  be  not  Tegvt- 
lated,  it  is  a  mere  caprice,  and  utterfy 
incapable  to  produce  a  reasonable  and 
judicious  poem." 
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John  Milton  was  born  at  London  in 
1608.  His  father  was  an  Oxford  man, 
and  a  musician  of  note.  John  received  a 
very  careful  education  both  at  school  and 
at  home.  He  was  graduated  from  St. 
Paul's  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Even  before 
that  time  he  is  said  to  have  written 
verses,  in  Latin  and  in  English.  He 
attended  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  for  over  seven  years. 
Some  of  his  earliest  known  poems  date 
from  his  college  days,  especially  the  Ode 
an  the  Mammg  of  Chrisfe  Nativity 
(16^).  The  years  between  1682  and 
1638  MUton  spent  with  his  father  at  Hor- 
ton.  He  intended  to  enter  the  church, 
but  could  not  bring  lilmself  to  subscribe 
to  its  tenets,  and  decided  to  devote  his 
energies  to  literature.  During  his  stay 
in  the  country  he  wrote  UAuegro  and 
II  Peneeroeo,  Comas,  which  was  per- 
formed in  1634,  and  Lycidas  (1638). 
From  Horton  he  went  to  the  Continent. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
brought  home  by  news  of  tne  Civil  War. 
He  returned  in  August  of  the  next  year, 
and  became  imbroiled  in  various  religious 
controversies.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  projects 
for  an  epic  or  tragedy  he  hoped  to  write. 
In  1643  ne  was  married,  but  his  wife  de- 
serted him  soon  after.  This  called  forth 
his  tract  on  divorce.  The  Doctrine  and 
DieeipUne  of  Divorce,  etc  (1643).  Two 
years  later  he  was  reconciled  with  his 
wife,  who  returned  to  him.  In  1649  he 
became  a  Latin  Secretary  under  Crom- 
well, and  wrote  a  number  of  political 


pamphlets.  He  became  blind  in  1651^ 
and  his  wife  died  the  next  year.  He 
married  again  in  1656.  He  continued  as 
secretary  until  the  Restoration.  At  that 
time  he  was  considered  a  menace  to  the 
government,  and  was  arrested,  but  soon 
after  released.  His  second  wife  died  in 
1660,  and  he  married  for  the  third  time 
in  1663.  Paradise  Lost  was  begun  in 
1658,  and  finished  five  years  later,  but' 
not  published  until  1667.  In  1671,  to- 
gether with  Paradise  Found,  he  pab- 
fished  his  drama  Samson  Agonistes,  with 
the  preface  on  tragedy.  He  died  in  1674. 
Milton's  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
the  drama  is  slight  enough,  for  practi- 
cally his  only  mention  of  the  subject  is  in 
the  preface  —  Of  that  sort  of  Dramatic 
Poem  which  is  calVd  Tragedy  —  to  his 
unactable  pseudo-Greek  play,  Sameou 
Agonistes*    This  is  a  di^f^ny  of  the  form^ 

based    n^    pHmit]Hyy    on    ^T^^    *^"*'    ^" 

Italian  Rffnai«gAi;yr^H«>AZ  The  play  is 
an  exemplification  of  the  theory.  Pro- 
fessor Thorndike  in  his  Tragedy,  says; 
"Though  the  play  stands  by  itself,  it 
may  be  said  to  represent  a  tendency  to 
turn  to  Greek  rather  than  to  French 
models,  a  tenden<7  boasted  of  by  Dryden 
and  Crowne,  and  fully  manifest  in  the 
next  century.  And  it  takes  its  place  at 
the  head  of  the  numerous,  if  sporadic, 
tragedies  on  Greek  models  that  extend 
I  from  the  Restoration  to  the  present  day." 

On  the  drama: 

Of  that  sort  of  Dramatic  Poem  which  is 
calfd  Tragedy  (1671). 
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OF  THAT  SORT  OF  DRAMATIC  POEM  WHICH  IS  CALLED  TRAGEDY  1 

([Preface  to]  8am$on  Agonietee) 
(1671) 


Tragedy,  as  it  was  anciently  composed, 
hath  been  ever  held  the  gravest,  moral- 
est,  and  most  profitable  of  all  other 
poems;  therefore  said  by  Aristotle  to  be 
of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or 
terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and 
such  like  passions,  that  is,  to  temper  and 
rtMluce  them  to  just  measure  with  a  kind 
of  deUgfat,  stirred  up  bv  reading  or  see- 
ing those  passions  well  imitated.  Nor 
is  Nature  wanting  in  her  own  effects  to 
make  good  this  assertion;  for  so  in 
physic,  things  of  melancholic  hue  and 
quality  are  lued  against  melancholy,  sour 
against  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humors. 
Hence  pMosophers  and  other  gravest 
writers,  as  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others, 
frequently  cite  out  of  traffic  poets,  both 
to  adorn  and  illustrate  their  discourse. 
The  Apostle  Paul  himself  thought  it  not 
unwortny  to  insert  a  verse  of  Euripides 
into  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  /  Cor. 
15.  S3;  and  Paraeus,  commenting  on  the 
Revelation,  divides  the  whole  Book,  as 
a  tragedy,  into  acts,  distinguished  each 
by  a  chorus  of  beaveiiiy  harpings  and 
song  l)etween.  Heretofore  men  in  high- 
est dignity  have  labored  not  a  little  to  be 


tliougnt  able  to  compose  a  trayedv.    Of 
that  honor  Dionysius  the  Elder  was  no 

1  Reprinted  from  the  second  Tolume  of  J.  E. 
Spincam's  Oritiad  Bstay*  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (Oxford,  1908). —  Ed. 


less  ambitious  than  before  of  his  attain- 
ing to  the  Tyranny.  Augustus  Caesar 
also  had  begun  his  Ajax,  but,  unable  to 

g lease  his  own  Judgment  with  what  he 
ad  begun,  left  it  unfinished,  geflega  qy> 
I^losopher  is  bv  some  thought  the 
^uthor  of  thnisft  trftg*^***^  (.ftt  ^*^P^t  j*^ 
best  of  them)  that  go  mider  that  name. 
Gfegory  Naciansen,  a  Father  of  the 
Church,  thought  it  not  unbeseeming  the 
sanctity  of  his  person  to  write  a  tragedy, 
which  he  entitled  Chriet  Suferina,  This 
is  mentioned  to  vindicate  tragedy  from 
the  small  esteem,  or  rather  infamy,  which 
in  the  account  of  many  it  undergoes  at 
this  day,  with  other  common  interludes; 
happening  through  tlie  poets*  error  of  in- 
TennJJtiliff  ^mjp.  gtulf  witii  tragic  saflness 
and  gravity,  or  introducing  trivial  and 
yulpar  persons;  wliich  Dy  all  judicious 
been  counted  absurct  and  Drought 


vuigf 

SeSh 


ut  discretion^  corruptly  to  grat- 
ify   the    people.    And    thougn    ancient 


tragedy  use  no  Prologue,  yet  using  some- 
times, in  case  of  self-defense  or  explana- 
tion, that  which  Martial  calls  an  Epistle, 
in  behalf  of  this  tragedy,  coming  forth 
after  the  ancient  manner,  much  differ- 
ent from  what  among  us  passes  for  best, 
thus  much  beforehand  may  be  Epistled: 
that  Chorus  is  jiere.  introduced  after  the 
Greeic  manner,  not  ancient  only,  but 
modern,  and  still  in  use  among  the  Ital- 
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ians.    In  the  modding  therefore  of  ttas 
iRRgn,  "witn  gooQ   reason,   the   Ancients 

ana  Italians  are  rat^-         "*    "   "* 

authority 


ii!5JIWl5E7? 


as  "ot 

mU(!fl    more    authority    and   'fame. 
measure  of  verse  used  in  the  Chorus  is  of 


all  sorts»  called  by  the  Greeks  Mono$- 
trophic,  or  ratiier  ApoMymenon,  without 
regard  had  to  Strophe,  AntUtropke,  or 
Epod€,  which  were  a  kind  of  stanzas 
framed  only  for  the  music,  then  used 
with  the  chorus  that  sung,  not  essential 
to  the  poem,  and  therefore  not  material; 
or  being  divided  into  stanzas  or  pauses, 
tliey  may  be  called  AUaoatropha.  Di- 
vision into  act  and  scene,  referring 
diiefly  to  the  stage  (to  which  this  work 
never  was  intended)  is  here  omitted. 


It  suffices  if  the  whole  drama  be  found 
not  produced  beyond  the  fifth  act;  of  Uie 
style  and  uniformity,  and  that  commonly 
called  the  plot,  whether  intricate  or  ex- 
plicit —  which  is  nothing  indeed  but  sijteh 
economy  or  disposition  of  the  fable  as 
may  stand  best  with  verisimilitude  and 
decorum  —  th^  only  will  best  judge  who 
are    not    nnacouainted    with    JBsd^iu» 

SophodeSt  ^and Enripides,     ^sCJ^S^ 

tragic  poets  JmcgualeJjet  by  any,  and" 
the  Destju^jQ_aIl_w]io_endeavor  to  Wttlt 
tragedy.    l.'he    cjygn^pficriptlon "  oj    time, 

wherein  ^  wlinU  Arnmit  h#.yii^ft  j»nH  i>nH« 

Is^according  to  the  ancient  rule  and  best 
example,  within  the  space  of  twentv-foor 
hours. 
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Tliomas  Rymer  was  bom,  probably  at 
Yafforth  Hall,  Yorkshire,  in  1641.  He 
distinguished  himself  for  scholarship  at 
school  and  entered  Cambridge  in  1658. 
He  did  not,  however,  take  bis  degree. 
He  studied  law  and  in  1673  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  His  first  published  work 
was  a  translation  of  Cicero's  Prinee 
(1668).  In  1674  he  published  his  trans- 
lation of  Ren^  Rapin's  BSflMtom  #«r 
la  po4tiqu0,  as  tlie  Re  flexions  on  Arte- 
totle'e  Treatise  of  Poetie,  Three  years 
later  he  published  his  tragedy  of  Edgar, 
wliich  failed.  It  appeared  in  print  the 
following  year,  when  his  Tragediee  of  the 
Last  Age  Coniider^d  were  first  published. 
The  next  few  years  he  put  forth  a  few 
occasional  poems  some  political  works 
and  translations  from  the  Latin.  In  1699 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  royal, 
and  in  1693  published  his  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,  which  called  forth  considerable 
comment.  The  same  year  he  began  work 
on  his  Pcedora,  a  collection  of  historical 
documents  relative  to  England's  foreign 
alliances,  which  appeared  l)etween  1704 
and  1713.  Rymer  died  at  London  in 
1713. 

Rymer's  criticism  of  Shakespeare  has 
brought  him  into  such  disrepute  that  to 
this  day  he  is  regarded  rather  as  a  wild 
heretic  than  the  sincere  though  often  mia- 
guided  critic  he  really  was.    He  was  a 


strict  neo-classic,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  Elizabethans  aroused  all  his  ire  as 
a  follower  of  Rapin  and  the  extremists 
from  across  the  Channd.  Rymer  stood 
for  verisimilitude,  good  sense,  order,  and 
balance;  he  could  not  see  the  greatness  of 
a  Shakespeare  when  that  greatness  was 
accompanied  by  absurdities  and  short- 
comings. A  great  deal  of  what  he  says 
about  the  EUziabethans  is  quite  true,  and 
many  of  his  remarks  are  sane,  but  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  make  necessary  allow- 
ances. In  an  age  that  sould  see  little  of 
good  in  the  Elizabethans,  it  was  bat 
natural  that  Pope  should  consider  Rymer 
''one  of  the  l>est  critics  we  ever  had,** 
just  as  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Mae- 
aulay  should  think  him  **  the  worst  critic 
that  ever  lived." 

On  the  drama: 

The  Preface  of  the  Translator,  in  Rap- 
ines Reflexions  on  AristotWs  Treatus 
of  Poesis  (1674). 

The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  dmsid- 
ei'd  and  Examin'd  bv  the  Practice  of 
the  Ancients  and  og  the  Common 
Sense  of  All  Ages  (1678). 

A  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  Its  OrMnol 
Excellency  and  Cormptton,  With  Some 
Reflections  an  Shakespear  and  Other 
Practitioners  for  the  Stage  (1693). 
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The  FT€fae€  to  Rapln,  and  excerpts  from 
Tht  Tragedie9  of  the  Last  Age  and 
A  Short  Vitrm  are  reprinted  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Spingam's  CriUoal  Em- 
eays  of  the  Seventeenth  Centwry  (Ox- 
ford, 190S}. 

On  Rymer  and  his  works  x 

Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  Spin- 
garn*s  Critical  Eetave  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  (Oxford,  1906). 


Samuel  Johnson,  Dryden   (in  Lives  of 

the  Poete;  ed.,  Oxford,  1908). 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  voL   23   (llth 

ed.,  Cambridge,  1910). 
Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  Cntical  and  Miecelr 

laneoue   WrUings,  3rd  American   ed., 

Boston,  1854). 
A.    Hofherr,    Thomas    Rymer^s    drama- 

tisehe  KrUik  (Heidelberg,  1906). 
George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  Criti- 

eism,  voL  2  (New  YorJc,  1902). 


A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  TRAGEDY,  ITS  ORIGINAL  EXCELLENCY  AND  COR- 
RUPTION. WITH  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  SHAKESPEAR 
AND  OTHER  PRACTITIONERS  FOR  THE  STAGE  i 


(1693) 


CHAP.  I 
THE  CONTENTS 


The  Chorus  keeps  the  poet  to  rules,  A 
show  to  the  spectators.  Two  senses 
to  be  pleased.  The  eye,  by  the  show 
and  the  action.  Plays  acted  without 
words.  Words  often  better  out  of  the 
way.  Instance  in  Shakespeare.  Ben 
Jonson  and  Seneca  noted.  To  the  ear, 
pronusiciation  is  all  in  alL  The  story 
of  Demosthenes.  Mistakes  in  judging. 
Two  sorts  of  judges.  At  Athens  a 
third  sort.  Judges  upon  oatK  In 
France  judges  divided  about  the 
*'Cid.''  Cardinal  Richelieu  against 
majority.  At  the  "  Thomus  M^rus," 
weeping  unawares.  Horace  angry  with 
shows.  The  French  opera  inconsistent 
with  nature  and  good  sense.  Bur- 
lesque verse.  At  Paris  Christ^s  Pas- 
sion in  burlesque.  A  tragedy  of 
JEsohylus.  The  defeat  of  Xerxes. 
The  subject  and  economy.  How  imi- 
tated for  our  English  stage.  King 
John  of  France,  Francis  I  prisoners. 
The  Spanish  Armada  t»  *S8,  An  imi- 
tation recommended  to  Mr.  Dryden. 

What  reformation  may  not  we  expect, 
now  that  in  France  they  see  the  necessity 

1  Re-printed  from  the  extrftett  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  J.  E.  Spingarn's  Oritieal  Essays  of 
tfu  SneniesfUh  Osntury  (Oxford,  1908). 
This  eh«ptflr  is  complete. —  Ed. 


of  a  chorus  to  their  tragedies?  Boyer 
and  Racine,  both  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
have  led  the  dance:  they  liave  tried  the 
success  in  the  last  plays  that  were  pre- 
sented by  tliem. 

The  chorus  was  tlie  root  and  original, 
and  is  certainly  almost  always  the  nece^ 
sary  part,  of  tragedy. 

The  spectators  uiereby  are  secured  that 
their  poet  shall  not  juggle,  or  put  upon 
them  in  the  matter  of  place  and  time 
otlier  than  is  just  and  reasonable  for  the 
representation. 

And  the  poet  has  this  benefit:  the 
chorus  is  a  ffoodly  show,  so  that  he  need 
not  ramble  from  his  subject,  out  of  his 
wits  for  some  foreign  toy  or  hobliy-horse 
to  humor  the  multitude. 

Aristotle  tells  us  of  two  senses  that 
must  be  pleased:  our  sight  and  our  ears. 
And  it  is  in  vain  for  a  poet,  with  Bayes 
in  The  Rehearsal,  to  complain  of  injus- 
tice and  the  wrong  judgment  in  his  audi- 
ence, unless  these  two  senses  be  grati- 
fied. 

The  worst  on  it  is  that  most  people 
are  wholly  led  by  these  senses,  and  follow 
them  upon  content,  without  ever  trou- 
bling their  noodle  farther. 

How  many  plays  owe  all  their  success 
to  a  rare  show?  Even  in  the  days  of 
Horace,  enter  on  the  stage  a  person  in  a 
costly  strange  habit.  Lord,  what  clap- 
ping, what  noise  and  thunder,  as  heaven 
and  earth  were  coming  together!  Yet 
not  one  word 
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DixU    adhue    aliquidf    Nil    sane:    quid 

plae0at  ergo 
Lana  TaretUino  xHolas  imUata  veneno. 

Was  there  aught  said?  Troth,  nol 
What  then  did  touch  ye?  Some  Prince 
of  Bantam,  or  a  Mamamouehe, 

It  matters  not  whether  there  be  any 
plot,  any  characters,  any  sense,  or  a  wise 
word  from  one  en^  to  the  other,  pro- 
vided in  our  play  we  have  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  the  Venetian  Senate  in  their  Pon- 
tificalibus,  or  a  blackamoor  ruffian,  or 
Tom  Dove,  or  other  four-legged  hero  of 
the  Bear-garden. 

The  eye  is  a  quick  sense,  will  be  in 
with  our  fancy  and  prepossess  the  head 
strangely.  Another  means  whereby  the 
eye  misleads  our  Judgment  is  the  action. 
We  go  to  see  a  play  acted;  in  tragedy  is 
represented  a  memorable  action,  so  the 
spectators  are  always  pleased  to  see  ac- 
tion, and  are  not  often  so  ill-natured  to 
pry  into  and  examine  whether  it  be 
proper,  just,  natural,  in  season  or  out 
of  season.  Bayes  in  The  Reheareal  well 
knew  this  secret.  The  two  Kings  are  at 
their  Coranto;  nay,  the  moon  and  the 
earth  dance  the  Hey;  anything  in  nature 
or  against  nature,  rather  than  allow  the 
serious  council  or  other  dull  business  to 
interrupt  or  obstruct  the  action. 

This  thing  of  Action  finds  the  blind- 
side  of  humankind  an  hundred  ways. 
We  laugh  and  weep  with  those  that  laugh 
or  weep;  we  gape,  stretch,  and  are  very 
dotterels  by  example. 

Action  is  speakinff  to  the  eyes;  and  all 
Europe  over,  plays  nave  been  represented 
with  great  applause  in  a  tongue  unknown 
and  sometimes  without  any  language  at 
all. 

Many,  peradventure,  of  the  tragical 
scenes  in  Shakespeare,  cried  up  for  the 
action,  might  do  yet  better  without 
words.  Words  are  a  sort  of  heavy  bag- 
gage that  were  better  out  of  the  way  at 
the  push  of  action,  especially  In  his  bom- 
bast circumstance,  where  the  words  and 
action  are  seldom  akin,  generally  are  in- 
consistent, at  cross  purposes,  embarrass 
or  destroy  each  other;  yet  to  those  who 
take  not  the  words  distinctly,  there  may 
be  something  in  the  buzz  and  sound  that, 
like  a  drone  to  a  bagpipe,  may  serve  to 
set  off  the  action. 

For  an  instance  of  the  former,  would 


not  a  rap  at  the  door  better  eipress 
lago's  meaning  than 

—  CaU  aloud. 
Iaoo.    Do,  with  like  timoroue  aeeent  aud 

dire  yell 
A$  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
I»  epied  tfi  populoue  eitieef 

For  what  ship?    Who  is  arrived?    Hie 
answer  is: 

'Tie  one  lago.  Ancient  to  the  OeneraL 
He  hoe  had  moet  favorable  and  happy 

epeed; 
Tempeete     themeelvee,    high    $eaa,    and 

howling  winds. 
The    guttered    rooks    and    congregated 

sands. 
Traitors  ensteeped  to  clog  the  guUtless 

keel 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omU 
Their  common  natures,  letting  go  safely 

by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Is  this  the  language  of  the  Exchange 
or  the  Insuring  cS&ce?  Once  in  a  man*s 
life  he  might  be  content  at  Bedlam  to 
hear  such  a  rapture.  In  a  play  one 
should  speak  like  a  man  of  business;  his 
speech  must  be  UoXitik^,  which  tiie 
French  render  Agissante,  the  Italians 
Negotiosa  and   Operativa;  but  by   this 

gentieman^s  talk  one  may  well  guess  he 
as   nothing  to  do.    And  he  has   many 
companions  that  are 

—  Hey  day! 
I  know  not  what  to  do  nor  what  to  say. 

It  was  then  a  strange  imagination  in 
Ben  Jonson  to  go  stuff  out  a  play  witii 
Tully*s  Orations,  and  in  Seneca,  to  think 
his  dry  morals  and  a  tedious  strain  of 
sentences  might  do  feats  or  have  any 
wonderful  operation  in  the  drama. 

Some  go  to  see,  others  to  hear,  a  play. 
The  poet  should  please  both;  but  be  sure 
the  spectators  are  satisfied,  whatever  en- 
tertainment he  give  his  audience. 

But  if  neither  the  show  nor  the  action 
cheats  us,  there  remains  still  a  notable 
vehicle  to  carry  off  nonsense,  which  is 
the  pronunciation. 

By  the  loud  trumpet  which  our  courage 
aids. 


THOMAS  RYMER 
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IVe  learn,  that  tannd  aa  weU  a$  tenae 
per»uade$, 

Demosthenes  had  a  good  stock  of  sense, 
Tv^as  a  great  master  of  words,  could  turn 
a  period,  and  draw  up  his  tropes  in  a 
line  of  battle;  and.  fain  would  lie  have 
seen  some  effect  of  his  Orations:  nobody 
^mras  moved,  nobody  minded  him.  He 
g^oes  to  tlie  playhouse,  barffains  with  an 
actor,  and  learned  of  Imn  to  speak 
roundly  and  gracefully.  From  that  time, 
"Who  bnt  Demosthenes?  Never  such  a 
leading  man!  Whenever  he  spake,  no 
division,  not  a  vote  to  the  contrary,  the 
n^hole  House  were  with  liim^  Nemine  etm- 
trudieente.  This  change  observed,  a 
friend  went  to  him  for  the  secret.  **  Tell 
me,"  says  he,  ^  Your  nostrum, '  tell  me 
your  receipt.  Wliat  is  the  main  in- 
gredient that  makes  an  orator?"  De- 
mosthenes answered:  '*  Pronundatioh.** 
— *"  What  then  the  next  thing?  "— **  Pro- 
nunciation."— '*Pray  then  what  tlie 
third?'*— Still  was  the  answer,  •♦Pro- 
nunciation." 

Now,  this  was  at  Athens,  where  want 
of  wit  was  never  an  objection  against 
tliem.  So  that  it  is  not  in  sons  only  that 
a  good  voice  diverts  us  from  &e  wit  and 
sense.  From  the  stage,  bar,  or  the  pul- 
pit, a  good  voice  wiU  prepossess  our  ears 
anA»  having  seized  the  pass,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  surprise  our  judgment. 

Considering  then  what  power  the  show, 
the  action,  and  the  pronunciation  have 
over  us,  it  is  no  wonder  tibat  wise  men 
often  mistake  and  give  an  liasty  judg- 
ment, which  upon  a  review  is  justly  set 
aside. 

Horace  divides  the  judges  into  JUfo- 
§or€%  Nwmero,  and  the  few  of  better 
sort;  and  these  for  the  most  part  were 
of  different  judgments.  The  like  dis- 
tinction may  hold  in  all  nations;  only  at 
Athens  tiiere  was  a  third  sort,  who  were 
iudges  upon  oath.  Judges  in  Commission, 
by  the  government  sworn  to  do  right, 
and  determine  the  merits  of  a  play  witfah 
out  favor  or  affection. 

But  amongst  the  modems  never  was  a 
cause  canvasjBed  with  so  much  lieat  be- 
tween the  plav-judges  as  that  in  France 
about  CorneiUe*s  Tragedy  of  the  Cid. 
^  The  majority  were  so  fond  of  it  that 
with  them  it  became  a  proverb,  Cela  ett 
pirns  beau  que  le  Cid.    On  the  other  side. 


Cardinal  Richelieu  damned  it,  and  said: 
^All  the  pudder  about  it  was  only  be- 
tween the  ignorant  people  and  the  men 
of  judgment" 

Yet  this  Cardinal  with  so  nice  a  taste 
had  not  many  years  before  been  several 
times  to  see  acted  the  Tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  as  often  wept  at  the 
representation.  Never  were  known  so 
many  people  crowded  to  death  as  at 
that  play.  Yet  was  it  the  manufacture 
of  Jehan  de  Serre,  one  about  the  form 
of  our  Flecknoe  or  Thomas  Jordan,  the 
same  De  Serre  that  dedicated  a  Book  of 
Meditations  to  King  Charles  I  and  went 
home  with  pockets  full  of  medals  and 
reward. 

By  this  instance  we  see  a  man  the  most 
sharp  and  of  the  greatest  penetration 
was  imposed  upon  by  these  cheatinff 
senses,  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  which 
greedily  took  in  the  impression  from  the 
show,  the  action,  and  from  the  emphasis 
and  pronunciation,  though  there  was  no 
great  matter  of  fable,  no  manners,  no 
nne  thoughts,  no  language;  that  is,  noth- 
ing of  a  tragedy,  nothing  of  a  poet  all 
the  while. 

Horace  was  very  angry  with  these 
empty  shows  and  vanity,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  time  ran  Uke  mad  after. 

Insanos  oculos,  et  gaudia  vanch 

What  would  he  have  said  to  the  French 
opera,  of  late  so  much  in  vogue?  There 
it  is  for  you  to  bewitch  your  eyes  and  to 
charm  your  ears.  There  is  a  cup  of 
enchantment,  there  is  music  and  ma- 
chine; Circe  and  Calypso  in  conspiracy 
against  nature  and  good  sense.  Tis  a 
debauch  the  most  insinuating  and  the 
most  pernicious;  none  would  think  an 
opera   and   civil   reason   should   be    the 

growth  of  one  and  the  same  climate, 
ut  shall  we  wonder  at  anything  for  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Grand  Monarch?  Such 
worship,  such  idol!  All  flattery  to  him 
is  insipid  unless  it  be  prodigious.  Noth- 
ing reasonable  or  within  compass  can 
come  near  the  matter.  All  must  be  mon- 
strous, enormous,  and  outrageous  to 
nature,  to  be  like  him,  or  give  any  echo 
on  his  appetite. 

Were  Kabelais  alive  asaln,  he  wotdd 
look  on  his  Gargantua  as  but  a  pigmy. 

The    hero's    race    eaeels    the    poefe 
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thought.  The  Academy  Royal  mar  pads 
up  their  modes  and  methods,  and  pet^ 
mSsm  tngimeu9e$;  the  Racines  and  the 
Corneilles  must  all  now  dance  to  the 
tune  of  Baptista.  Here  is  the  opera; 
here  is  Machine  and  Baptista,  farewell 
Apollo  and  the  Muses! 

Away  with  your  opera  from  the  thea- 
ter I  Better  had  tliey  become  tlie  heatlien 
temples,  for  the  Corybantian  priests  and 
(Sendviros  Oiillos)  tlie  old  capons  of 
Gaul,  than  a  people  tliat  pretend  from 
Charlemasne  or  descend  from  tlie  un- 
doubted foins  of  German  and  Norman 
conquerors. 

In  the  French,  not  many  years  before, 
was  observed  the  lilce  vicious  appetite 
and  immoderate  passion  for  V0r9  bur- 
Issque, 

They  were  current  in  Italy  an  hundred 
years  ere  they  passed  to  this  side  the 
Alps.  But  when  once  they  had  their 
turn  in  France,  so  rifht  to  their  humor, 
they  overran  all;  nothing  wise  or  sober 
might  stand  in  their  wav.  All  were  pos- 
sewed  with  the  spirit  of  burlesque,  from 
Doll  in  the  dairy  to  the  matrons  at  Court 
and  maids  of  nonor.  Nav,  so  far  went 
the  f  rensy,  tiiat  no  kK>okseUer  would  med- 
dle on  any  terms  without  burlesque;  in- 
somuch that  Ann,  1649  was  at  Paris 
printed  a  serious  treatise  with  this  title: 

—  Xra  PatHon  de  No$tre  Smgneur,  En 
Vert  BurUtquet, 

If  we  cannot  rise  to  the  perfection  of 
intrigue  in  Sophocles,  let  us  sit  down 
with  tiie  honesty  and  simplicity  of  the 
first  beginners  m  tragedy.  As  for  ex- 
axnple: 

One  of  the  most  simple  now  extant  Is 
The  Pereiane  by  iEschylus. 

Some  ten  years  after  that  Darius  had 
been  beaten  by  the  Greelcs,  Xerxes  (his 
father  Darius  beinff  dead)  brought 
against  them  such  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  the  like  never  known  in  histoiy; 
Xerxes  went  also  in  person,  with  all  the 
Maieon  de  Boy,  8atra/p%e,  and  Gendcu^ 
merie;  all  were  routed.  Some  forty  years 
afterwards  the  poet  takes  hence  his  sub- 
ject for  a  tragedy. 

The  Place  is  by  Darius*  tomb,  in  the 
Metropolis  of  Persia. 

Hie  Time  is  the  night,  an  hour  or  two 
before  daybreak. 


First,  on  the  stage  are  seen  flftoco 
persons  in  robes  proper  for  the  Satrapa, 
or  diief  Princes  in  Persia.  Suppose  tib^ 
met  so  early  at  the  tomb,  then  sacred, 
and  ordinarily  resorted  to  by  people 
troubled  in  mind,  on  the  accounts  of 
dreams  or  any  thing  not  boding  goocL 
They  talk  of  the  state  of  affairs:  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Expeditioo.  After 
some  time  take  upon  uiem  to  be  the 
Chorus. 

Tlie  next  on  the  itage  comes  Atossa, 
the  Queen  Mother  of  Persia;  she  could 
not  lie  in  bed  for  a  dream  tfaiat  troubled 
her,  so  in  a  fit  of  devotion  comes  to  ber 
husband's  tomb,  there  luckily  meets  with 
so  many  wise  men  and  counselors  to  ease 
her  mmd  by  interpreting  her  dream. 
This,  with  the  Chorus,  makes  the  Second 
Act. 

After  tliis,  their  disorder,  lamentatloiiy 
and  wailing  is  such  that  Darius  is  dis- 
turbed in  Us  tomb,  wo  his  gliost  appears* 
and  belike  stays  with  them  till  daybreak. 
Then  the  Chorus  concludes  the  Act 

In  the  fourth  Act  come  the  Messeiiffers 
with  sad  tidings  which,  with  the  reflec- 
tions and  troubles  thereupon,  and  the 
Chorus,  fill  out  this  Act 

In  the  last,  Xerxes  himself  anivcs, 
which  fives  occasion  of  condoling,  howl- 
ing and  distraction  enough  to  the  end  of 
tlie  tragedy. 

One  may  imagine  how  a  Grecian  audi- 
ence that  loved  their  country  and  gloried 
in  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  would  be 
affected  by  this  representation. 

Never  appeared  on  the  stage  a  ghost 
of  greater  consequence.  The  Grand 
Monarch  Darius,  who  had  been  so  shame- 
fully beaten  by  tliose  petty  provinces  of 
the  united  Grecians,  could  not  now  He 
quiet  in  his  grave  for  them,  but  must  be 
raised  from  uie  dead  again,  to  be  witness 
of  his  son's  disgrace  and  of  their  tri- 
umph. 

Were  a  tragedy  after  this  model  to  be 
drawn  for  our  stage,  Greece  and  Per- 
sia are  too  far  from  us.  The  scene  most 
be  laid  nearer  hornet  as  at  the  Louvre | 
and  instead  of  Xerxes  we  might  take 
John  King  of  France,  and  the  Battle  of 
Poitiers.  So  if  the  Germans  or  Span* 
iards  were  to  compose  a  play  on  the  Bat*  : 
tie  of  Pavia,  and  King  Francis  were 
there  tidcen  prisoner,  tne  scene  diould 
not  be  laid  at  Vienna  or  at  Madrid,  but 
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at  the  Louvre.  For  there  the  tragedy 
would  principaUy  operate,  and  there  aU 
the  lines  most  naturally  center. 

But  perhaps  the  memorable  adventure 
of  the  Spaniards  in  *88  against  England 
may  better  resemble  that  of  Xerxes. 
Suppose,  then,  a  tragedy  called  The  In- 
vincible Armada, 

The  place,  then,  for  the  action  may  be 
at  Madrid,  by  some  tomb  or  solemn  place 
of  resort;  or,  if  we  prefer  a  turn  in  it 
from  good  to  bad  fortune,  then  some 
drawing-room  in  the  palace  near  the 
King^s  bed-cdiamber. 

The  time  to  begin,  twelve  at  night. 

The  scene  opening  presents  fifteen 
grandees  of  Spain,  ^th  their  most  sol- 
emn beards  and  accouterments,  met  there 
(suppose)  after  some  ball  or  other  pub- 
lic occasion.  They  talk  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  greatness  of  their  power,  the 
vastness  of  their  dominions,  and  prospect 
to  be  infallibly,  ere  long,  lords  of  all. 
With  this  prosperity  and  goodly  thoughts 
transported,  they  at  last  form  themsmves 
Into  the  Chorus,  and  walk  such  measures, 
with  music,  as  may  become  the  gravity 
of  such  a  Chorus. 

Then  enter  two  or  three  of  the  Cabinet 
Council,  wiio  now  have  leave  to  tell  the 
secret,  that  the  preparations  and  the  In- 
vincible Armada  was  to  conquer  Eng- 
land. These,  with  part  of  the  Chorus, 
may  communicate  all  the  particulars, 
the  provisions,  and  the  strength  by  sea 
and  land,  the  certainty  of  success,  the 
advantages  of  that  accession,  and  the 
many  tun  of  tar-barrels  for  the  Heretics. 
These  topics  may  afford  matter  enough, 
with  the  Chorus,  for  the  Second  Act. 

In  the  Third  Act,  these  gentlemen  of 
the  Cabinet  cannot  agree  about  sharing 
the  preferments  of  England,  and  a 
migh^  broil  there  is  amongst  them.  One 
wiu  not  be  content  unless  he  is  King 
of  Man;  another  will  be  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. One,  that  had  seen  a  coronation 
in  England,  will  by  all  means  be  Duke  of 
Acquitalne,  or  else  Duke  of  Normandy. 
(And  on  this  occasion  two  competitors 
have  a  juster  occasion  to  work  up  and 
show  the  muscles  of  their  passion  than 
Shakespeare's  Casslus  and  Brutus.) 
After  —  the  Chorus. 

The  Fourtti  Act  may,  instead  of  Atossa, 
present  some  old  Dames  of  the  Court, 
used  to  dream  dreams  and  see  sprites. 


in  their  night-raUs  and  forehead-clothes, 
to  alarm  our  sentlemen  with  new  appre- 
hensions, which  make  distraction  and  dis- 
orders sufficient  to  furnish  out  this  Act. 

In  the  last  Act  the  King  enters,  and 
wisely  discourses  against  dreams  and 
hobgoblins,  to  quiet  their  minds.  And 
the  more  to  satisfy  them  and  take  off 
their  fright,  he  lets  them  to  know  that 
St.  Lovola  had  appeared  to  him  '  and 
assurect  him  that  all  is  welL  This  said, 
comes  a  Messenger  of  the  ill  news;  his 
accoimt  is  lame,  suspected,  he  sent  to 
prison.  A  Second  Messenger,  that  came 
away  long  after  but  had  a  speedier  pas- 
sage; his  account  is  distmct,  and  all 
their  loss  credited.  So,  In  fine,  one  of 
the  Chorus  concludes  with  that  of  Eu- 
ripides: ''Thus  vou  see  the  gods  brings 
things  to  pass  often  otherwi^  than  was 
by  man  proposed." 

In  this  draft  we  see  the  fable,  and  the 
characters  or  manners  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  room  for  fine  thoughts  and  noble 
expressions,  as  much  as  the  poet  can 
afford. 

The  First  Act  gives  a  review  or  osten- 
tation of  their  strength  in  battle  array. 

In  the  Second,  they  are  in  motion  for 
the  attack  and  we  see  where  the  action 
falls. 

In  the  Third,  they  quarrel  about  di- 
viding the  spoil. 

In  the  Fourth,  they  meet  with  a  re- 
pulse, are  beaten  off  by  a  van-guard  of 
dreams,  goblins,  and  terrors  of  the 
night. 

In  the  Fifth,  they  raUv  under  their 
King  in  person,  and  make  good  their 
ground,  till  overpowered  by  fresh 
troops  of  conviction,  and  mighty  Truth 
prevails. 

For  the  First  Act,  a  painter  would 
draw  Spain  hovering  and  ready  to 
strike  at  the  Universe. 

In  the  Second,  just  taking  England 
in  her  pounces. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the 
Second  Act,  that  there  be  some  Spanish 
Friar  or  Jesuit,  as  St.  Xavier  (for  he 
may  drop  in  by  miracle  anywhere),  to 
ring  in  tneir  ears  the  Northern  Heresy, 
like  lago  in  Shakespeare — ^"Put  money 
in  thy  purse,  I  say,  put  money  in  thy 

Surse." — So   often   mav   he    r^>eat   the 
Torthem    Heresy,    "Away    with    your 
secular  advantages,  I  say,  the  Northern 
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Heresy;  there  is  roast  meat  for  the 
Church;  Voto  a  ChrUto,  the  Northern 
Heresy  I" 

If  Mr.  Dryden  might  try  his  pen  on 
this  subject  doubtless  to  an  audience 
that  heartily  love  their  country  and  glory 


in  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  his  imi- 
tation of  iEschylus  would  have  better 
success,  and  would  pit,  box,  and  gallery, 
far  beyond  anything  now  in  possession 
of  the  stage,  however  wrought  up  by  tiie 
unimitabie  Shakespeare. 


WILLIAM  CONGREVE 


William  Congreve  was  born  at  Bard- 
sey  in  1670.  His  father  was  sent,  soon 
after  the  son*s  birth,  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  in  command  of  a  garrison  at 
YoughaL  William  received  his  first 
schooling  at  Kilkenny,  and  later  attended 
the  University  of  Dublin,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Swift.  He  then 
went  to  London  and  entered  the  Middle 
Temple  as  a  law  student.  His  first  lit- 
erary work  was  a  novel,  Ineognita,  In 
1693  he  was,  however,  to  give  evidence 
of  his  genius,  in  The  Old  Bachelor,  a 
brilliant  comedy,  which  was  eminently 
successful.  The  next  vear  he  produced 
The  Double  Dealer,  w^hich  was  not  suc- 
cessful, but  which  Dryden,  who  had 
stood  sponsor  for  the  first  play,  highly 
praised.  L<yoe  for  Love  (1695)  and 
The  Mouminff'  Bride  (1697)  a  trag- 
edy, followed  the  unsuccessftd  play. 
Then  came  Collier's  famous  attack  on 
the  stage  (1698),  which  called  forth  Con- 
greve's  AmendmefUe  itpon  Mr,  ColUer^t 
FaUe  and  Imperfect  Citations,  etc.,  the 
same  year.  Meanwhile  he  had  written 
his  Letter  Concerning  Humour  m  Com- 
edy in  1696.  In  1700  Congreve  produced 
his  masterpiece,  The  Way  of  the  World, 
The  play  was  not  a  success,  and  from 
the  year  1700  to  his  death  in  17^  Con- 
greve never  wrote  another;  a  small  vol- 
ume of  indifferent  verses,  a  sort  of 
masque,  and  parts  of  a  play  translated 
from  Moli^re,  are  the  result  of  his  liter- 
ary efforts  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Congreve  was  doubtless  somewhat  dis- 
couraged over  the  Collier  controversy; 
he  was  piqued  over  the  coolness  with 
which  his  last,  and  greatest,  comedy  was 
received,  he  was  in  poor  health  —  and 
besides,  he  did  not  need  money.  Con- 
greve's  life  during  the  eighteenth  century 
contains  little  of  interest.    He  spent  his 


time  in  traveling,  in  cultivating  his 
friends,  in  writing  occasional  verses,  and 
a  poor  opera;  he  was  a  victim  of  tlie 
gout,  and  oecame  blind  by  1710.  He  was 
next  employed  in  several  minor  capaci- 
ties, which  assured  him  at  least  a  com- 
fortable income,  for  when  he  died  lie 
left  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Dudiess 
of  Marlborough. 

Congreve  is  the  master  of  the  English 
comedy  of  manners.  His  remarks  on  the 
drama  possess  not  only  some  of  the 
qualities  which  make  his  dramatic  work 
effective,  they  are  in  addition  a  valuable 
comment  on  the  comedies  of  Congreve^s 
own  age.  Like  Dryden,  Congreve  uses 
the  comparative  method,  but  maintains 
truthfully  that  real  humor  is  indigenously 
English,  and  that  ^Mt  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  such  increase  on  any  otiier 
soil.**  The  Prefaces  and  Dedications  to 
the  plays,  while  their  brevity  precludes 
any  detailed  discussion,  are  full  of 
interesting  remarks.  For  Instance,  in 
the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  Double 
Dealer,  he  says:  **!  designed  the  moral 
first,  and  to  that  moral  I  invented  tlie 
fable,  and  do  not  know  that  1  have 
borrowed  one  hint  of  it  anywhere.  1 
made  the  plot  as  strong  as  I  could,  be- 
cause it  was  single;  and  I  made  it  sin- 
gle, because  I  would  avoid  confusion, 
and  was  resolved  to  preserve  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama.'*  Like  many  prac- 
ticing theorists,  Congreve*s  theory  and 
his  practice  do  not  always  coincide,  but 
his  plea  for  the  Unities  is  more  sen- 
sible than  that  of  any  other  theorist 
of  the  time.  The  same  Epistle  contains 
equally  interesting  remarks  on  the  solilo- 
quy and  characterisation.  The  Dedica- 
tion to  The  Way  of  the  World  also  con- 
tains sundry  references  to  the  art  of 
the  dramatist.    Hie  Dedication  to  Th0 
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Momming  Bride  contains  a  few  of  the 
cut-and-Jried  formulas  on  tragedy  and 
the  moral  end  of  that  form. 

On  the  dramas 

EpUtlei    Dedieatary    to    The    Double- 

DeaUi   (ie94). 
Concemmg  Humour  in  Comedy  (in  Lei- 

tert    man    Several    Oeeanone,    etc., 

1696). 
Dedication    to     The    Mourning    Bride 

(1697). 
Amendments   upon  Mr,   Coiner's   Falee 

and  Imperfect  CUatione,  etc.   (1698). 
Dedication  to  The    Way  of  the    tVorld 

(1700). 

Editions: 

The  first  edition  of  Congreve*s  collected 
Works  appeared  in  3  vols.  (London, 
1710).  The  dramatic  worlcs  have  been 
often  reprinted:  The  Dramatic  Works 
of  Wycherleg,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh 
and  Farquhar,  by  Leigh  Hunt  (Lon- 
don, 1849);  The  Comedies  of  William 
Congreve,  edited  by  W.  G.  S.  Street, 
d  vols.  (London,  1895) ;  The  Best  Flags 
of  William  Congreve,  edited  by  A.  C. 
£wald  (Mermaid  ed^  New  Yorlc,  1903). 
A  numoer  of  Conffreve*8  letters  are 
found  in  Monck  mrkeley'S  Literary 
Relies,  Concerning  Humour  in  Com- 
edy is  reprinted  by  J.  E.  Spingam  in 
vol.  3,  of  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  Oxford,  1909. 
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CONCERNING  HUMOR  IN  COMEDY  i 

(1696) 


Dear  Sir: 

You  write  to  me  that  you  have  enter- 
tained yourself  two  or  three  days  with 
reading  several  comedies  of  several  au- 
thors; and  vour  observation  is  that  there 
is  more  of  humor  in  our  English  writers 
than  in  any  of  the  other  comic  poets, 
ancient  or  modem.  You  desire  to  know 
my  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  my 

1  Re-printed  from  the  third  volame  of  J.  B. 
8pixigarn*B  Oritieel  Esmtys  of  the  Seventeenth 
Centurw  (Oxford,  1909).— Ed. 


thought,   of   that   which    is   in   general 
called  Humor  in  comedy. 

I  agree  with  you  in  an  impartial  pref- 
erence of  our  Enelish  writers  in  that 
particular.  But  if  I  tell  you  my  thoughts 
of  humor,  I  must  at  the  same  time  con- 
fess that  which  I  take  for  true  humor 
has  not  been  so  often  written  by  them 
as  is  generally  believed;  and  some  who 
have  valued  themselves  and  have  been 
esteemed  by  others  for  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing, have  seldom  touched  upon  it.    To 
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make  this  appear  to  the  world  would 
require  a  long  and  labored  discourse, 
and  such  as  I  neither  am  able  nor  will- 
ing to  undertake.  But  such  little  re- 
marks as  may  be  within  the  compass  of 
a  letter,  and  such  unpremeditated 
thoughts  as  may  be  communicated  be- 
tween friend  and  friend  witnout  incur- 
ring the  censure  of  the  world,  or  setting 
up  for  a  dietator,  you  shall  have  from 
me,  since  you  have  enjoined  it. 

To  define  humor  perhaps  were  as  diffi- 
cult as  to  define  wit;  for,  like  that,  it  is 

"'  of  infinite  variety.  To  enumerate  tlie 
several  humors  of  men  were  a  work  as 
endless  as  to  sum  up  their  several  opin- 
ions. And,  in  my  mind,  Quot  homines 
tot  Mententiae,  miglit  have  been  more 
properly  interpreted  of  humor;  since 
there  are  many  men  of  tlie  same  opinion 
in  many  things,  who  are  yet  quite  differ- 

.  ent  in  humors.  But  tliough  we  cannot 
certainly  tell  what  wit  is,  or  what  humor 
is,  yet  we  may  go  near  to  show  some- 
thing which  is  not  wit  or  not  humor,  and 
yet  often  mistaken  for  both.  And  since 
1  have  mentioned  wit  and  humor  to- 
gether, let  me  make  the  first  distinction 
between  them,  and  observe  to  you  that 

^  wU  i$  often  mistaken  for  hvmor, 

1  have  observed  that  when  a  few  things 
have  been  wittily  and  pleasantly  spoken 
by  any  character  in  a  comedy,  it  has 
been  very  usual  for  those  who  make  their 
remarics  on  a  play  while  it  is  acting,  to 
say.  Such  a  thing  i$  very  hwnorotuly 
spoken;  There  is  a  great  aeal  of  humor 
in  that  part.  Thus  the  character  of  the 
person  speaking,  may  be,  surprisingly 
and  pleasantly  is  mistaken  for  a  charac- 
ter of  humor,  which  indeed  is  a  character 
of  wit.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  comedy  wherein  there  are 
many  tilings  hwmorousltf,  as  they  call 
it,  which  is  pleasantly,  spoken,  and  one 
where  there  are  several  characters  of 
humor,  distinguished  by  the  particular 
and  different  humors  appropriated  to  the 
several  persons  represented,  and  which 
naturally  arise  from  the  different  con- 
stitutions, complexions,  and  dispositions 
of  men.  The  saying  of  humorous  things 
does  not  distingidsh  characters;  for 
every  person  in  a  comedy  may  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  them.  From  a  witty 
man  they  are  expected;  and  even  a  fool 
may  be  permitted  to, stumble  on  'em  by 


chance.  Though  I  make  a  difference  be 
twjxt  wit  and  humor,  yet  1  do  think  tha 
humorous  characters  exclude  wit:  no 
"  but  the  manner  of  wit  should  be  adaptec 
■  to  the  humor.  As,  for  instance,  a  cnar 
acter  of  a  splenetic  and  peevish  humoi 
should  have  a  satirical  wit  A  jolly  anc 
sanguine  humor  should  have  a  facetious 
wit.  The  former  should  speak  positively : 
the  latter,  carelessly:  for  the  former  ob- 
serves and  shows  things  as  they  are 
the  latter  rather  overloolcs  nature,  anc 
speaks  thinss  as  he  would  have  them 
and  wit  and  humor  have  both  of  then: 
less  alloy  of  judgment  tlian  the  others. 

As  wit,  so  its  opposite,  folly,  is  sownm- 
times  mistaken  for  humor. 

When  a  poet  brings  a  character  on  the 
staffc  committing  a  thousand  absurdities, 
and  talking  Impertinencies,  roaring  aloud, 
and  laughing  immoderately  on  every  or 
rather  upon  no  occasion,  this  Is  a  char- 
acter of  humor. 

Is  anything  more  common  than  to  have 
a  pretended  comedy  stuffed  with   such 
grotesques,    figures     and     farce     fools? 
Thmgs  that  either  are  not  in  nature,  or, 
if  they  are,  are  monsters  and  births  of 
mischance,    and    consequently,    as    such, 
should  be  stifled  and  huddl^  out  of  the 
way,  like  Sooterkins.    That  manldnd  may 
not  be  shocked  with  an  appearing  pos- 
sibility of  the  degeneration  of  a  god- 
like species.    For  my  part,  I  am  as  will- 
ing to  iauffh  as  anybody,  and  as  easU> 
diverted  with  an  object  truly  ridiculous; 
.but  at  the  same  time,  I  can  never  care 
for  seeing  things  that  force  me  to  enter- 
'tain    low    thoughts    of    any    nature.    I 
don*t  know  how  it  is  with  otliers,  but  I 
confess  freely  to  you,  I  could  never  look 
long  upon  a  monkey  without  very  morti- 
fying reflections,  though  I  never  heard 
anything  to  the  contrary  why  that  crea- 
ture is  not  originally  of  a  distinct  species. 
As  I  don*t  think  humor  exclusive  of  wit, 
neither  do  I  think  it  Inconsistent  with 
folly;  but  I  think  the  follies  should  be 
only  such  as  men*s  humors  may  Indinfi 
*em  to,  and  not  follies  entirely  abstracted 
from  both  humor  and  nature. 

Sometimes  personal  defects  are  fnif- 
represented  for  humors. 

I  mean,  sometimes  characters  are  bar- 
barously exposed  on  the  stage,  ridicul- 
ing natural  deformities,  casual  defects 
in   the   senses,   and   Infirmities   of  age. 
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Sure  the  poet  must  be  very  ill-natured 
lumself,  and  think  his  audience  so,  when 
be  proposes  by  showing  a  man  deformed, 
or  deaf,  or  blind,  to  give  them  an  agree- 
able entertainment,  and  hopes  to  raise 
their  mirth  by  what  is  truly  an  object 
of  compassion.  But  much  need  not  be 
said  upon  this  head  to  anybody,  espe- 
cially to  you,  who,  in  one  of  your  Let- 
I  tcrs  to  me  concerning  Mr.  Jonson^s  Pox, 
Iwve  Justly  ejcpected  against  this  im- 
mortal part  of  ridicule  m  Corbaccio's 
character;  and  there  I  must  agree  with 
you  to  blame  him  whom  otherwise  I 
cannot  enough  admire  for  his  great  mas- 
tery of  true  humor  in  comedy. 

External  habit  of  body  i$  often  mU- 
taken  for  humor. 

By  external  habit  I  do  not  mean  the 
ridiculous  dress  or  clothing  of  a  charac- 
ter, though  that  goes  a  good  way  in  some 
received  characters.  (But  undoubtedly, 
a  man's  humor  may  incline  him  to  dress 
differently  from  other  people.)  But  1 
mean  a  singularity  of  manners,  speech,^ 
I  and  behavior,  peculiar  to  all  or  most  of 
tiic  same  country,  trade,  profession,  or 
education.  I  cannot  tliinlc  that  a  humor 
!  which  is  only  a  habi^  or  disposition  con- 
tracted by  use  or  custom;  for  by  a  dis- 
use, or  compliance  with  otiber  customs,  it 
may  be  worn  off  or  diversified. 

Af eolation  U  generally  mittaken  for 
Jkumor. 

These  are  indeed  so  much  alUce  that  at  \ 
a  distance  they  may  be  mistalcen  one  for 
the  other.  For  what  is  humor  in  one  may 
be  affectation  in  another;  and  nothinff  is 
more  common  than  for  some  to  affect 
particular  ways  of  saying  and  doing 
things,  peculiar  to  others  whom  they  ad- 
mire and  would  imitate.  Hmnor  is  the 
life,  affectation  the  picture.  He  that 
draws  a  character  of  affectation  shows 
humor  at  tlie  second  hand';  he  at  best 
but  publishes  a  translation,  and  his  pic- 
tures are  but  copies. 

But  as  these  two  last  distinctions  are 
the  nicest,  so  it  may  be  most  proper  to 
explain  them  by  particular  instances 
from  some  author  of  reputation.  Humor 
I  take  eitlier  to  l)e  born  with  us,  and  so 
of  a  natural  growth,  or  else  to  be  grafted 
into  us  by  some  accidental  change  in  the 
constitution,  or  revolution  of  tiie  internal 
habit  of  body,  by  which  it  becomes,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  naturalized. 


Humor  is  from  nature,  habit  from  cus-    ^ 
tom,  and  affectation  from  industry. 

Humor  shows  us  as  we  are. 

Habit  shows  us  as  we  appear  under  a 
forcible  impression. 

Affectation  shows  what  we  would  be 
under  a  voluntary  disguise. 

Though  here  I  would  observe  by  the 
way  that  a  continued  affectation  may  In 
time  become  a  habit. 

The  character  of  Morose  in  The  SUent 
Woman  I  take  to  be  a  character  of 
Humor.  And  1  choose  to  instance  this 
character  to  you  from  manv  others  of 
the  same  author,  because  I  know  it  has 
l>een  condemned  by  many  as  unnatural 
and  farce;  and  you  have  yourself  hinted 
some  dislike  of  it  for  the  same  reason,  in 
a  Letter  to  me  concerning  some  of  Jon- 
son's  plays. 

Let  us  suppose  Morose  to  be  a  man 
naturally  splenetic  and  melancholy;  is 
there  anything  more  offensive  to  one  of 
such  a  disposition  than  noise  and  clamor? 
I^t  any  man  that  has  a  spleen  (and 
there  are  enough  in  England)  l>e  Judge. 
We  see  common  examples  of  this  humor, 
in  little,  every  day.  ^Tls  ten  to  one  but 
three  parts  in  four  of  the  companv  that 
you  dihe  with  are  discomposed  and  star- 
tled at  the  cutting  of  a  fork  or  scratdi- 
ing  a  plate  with  a  knife.  It  is  a  propor- 
tion of  the  same  humor  that  makes  such 
or  anv  other  noise  offensive  to  the  person 
tliat  hears  it;  for  tiiere  are  otliers  wlio 
will  not  be  disturbed  at  aU  by  it  Well, 
but  Morose,  you  will  say,  is  so  extrava- 
gant, he  cannot  hear  any  discourse  or 
conversation  above  a  whisper.  Why,  it 
is  his  excess  of  tliis  humor  that  makes  him 
become  ridiculous,  and  qualifies  his  char- 
acter for  comedy.  If  the  poet  had  given 
him  bi|t  a  moderate  proportion  of  that 
humor,  *tis  odds  kmt  half  the  audience 
would  have  sided  with  the  character  and 
have  condemned  tlie  author  for  exposing 
a  humor  which  was  neither  remarkable 
nor  ridiculous.  Besides,  the  distance  of 
the  stage  requires  the  flarure  represented 
to  be  something  larger  than  the  life;  and 
sure  a  picture  may  have  figures  larger  in 
proportion,  and  yet  be  very  like  the  orig- 
inal. If  this  exactness  of  quantity  were 
to  be  observed  in  wit,  as  some  would 
have  it  in  humor,  what  would  become  of 
those  comedies  that  are  designed  for  men 
of  wit?    I  believe  that  if  a  poet  should 
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steal  a  dialogue  of  any  length  from  the 
extempore  dficourse  of  the  two  wittiest 
men  upon  earth,  he  would  find  the  scene 
but  coldly  received  by  the  town.  But  to 
the  purpose. 

The  character  of  Sir  John  Daw  in  the 
same  play  is  a  character  of  affectation. 
He  everywhere  discovers  an  affectation 
of  learning,  when  he  is  not  only  con- 
scious to  himself,  but  the  audience  also 
plainly  perceives  that  he  is  ignorant.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  characters  of  Thraso  in 
The  EwMtch  of  Terence,  and  PyrgopoU- 
nices  in  the  Miht  Oloriosus  of  Piautus. 
They  affect  to  be  thought  valiant,  when 
both  themselves  and  the  audience  Imow 
they  are  not.  Now,  such  a  boasting  of 
valor  in  men  who  were  really  vauant 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  humor;  for  a 
fiery  disposition  might  naturally  throw  a 
man  into  the  same  extravagance,  which 
is  only  affected  in  the  characters  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  character  of  Cob  in  Every  Man  in 
Jus  Hvmour  and  most  of  the  under  char- 
acters in  Bartholomew  Fair,  discover  only 

^  a  singularity  of  manners,  appropriate  to 
the  several  educations  and  professions  of 
.tiie  persons  represented.    They  are  not 

^/ humors,  but  habits  contracted  by  custom. 
Under  this  head  may  be  ranged  all  coun- 
try-clowns,* sailors,  tradesmen,  jockeys, 
gamesters,  and  such-like,  who  make  use 
of  cantt  or  peculiar  dialects  in  their  sev- 
eral arts  and  vocations.  One  may  almost 
give  a  receipt  for  the  composition  of 
such  a  character:  for  the  poet  nas  nothing 
to  do  but  to  collect  a  few  proper  phrases 
and  terms  of  art,  and  to  make  tne  per- 
son apply  them  by  ridiculous  metaphors 
in  his  conversation  with  characters  of 
different  natures.  Some  late  characters 
of  this  kind  have  been  very  successful; 
but  in  my  mind  they  may  be  painted 
without  much  art  or  lat)or,  since  they  re- 
quire little  more  than  a  good  memory 
and  superficial  observation.  But  true 
humor  cannot  be  shown  without  a  dissec- 
tion of  nature,  and  a  narrow  search  to 
discover  the  first  seeds  from  whence  it 
has  its  root  and  growth. 

If  I  were  to  write  to  the  world,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  dwell  longer  upon  each  of 
these  distinctions  and  examples,  for  I 
know  that  they  would  not  be  plain 
enough  to  all  readers.  But  a  bare  hint 
is  sufficient  to  inform  you  of  the  notions 


which  I  have  on  this  subject:  and  I  bope 
by  this  time  you  are  of  my  opinion,  that 
humor  is  neither  wit,  nor  fol^-,  nor  pei^ 
sonal  defect,  nor  affectation,  nor  habit, 
and  yet  that  each  and  all  of  these  have 
been  both  written  and  received  for 
humor. 

I  should  be  unwilling  to  venture  even  on 
a  bare  description  of  numor,  much  more 
to  make  a  definition  of  it,  but  now  mjr 
hand  is  in,  I'll  tell  you  what  serves  one 
instead  of  either.  I  take  it  to  be  ^  #«»- 
Jgfdar  and  unavoidable  manner  of  dok^ 
or  eaying  anything,  peevliar  and  neUttral 
to  one  man  only,  by  tohM  Hie  speech  assA 
actions  are  distingmshed  from  ^iose  of 
other  men. 

Our  humor  has  relation  to  us  and  to 
what  proceeds  from  us,  as  the  accidents 
have  to  a  substance;  it  is  a  color,  taste, 
and  smell,  diffused  through  all;  though 
our  actions  are  never  so  many  and  differ- 
/ent  in  form,  they  are  all  splinters  of  the 
f  same  wood,  and  have  naturally  one  com- 
tplexion,  which,  though  it  mav  be    dis- 
iguised    by    art,   yet   cannot   oe    wholly 
changed:   we  may   paint  it  with  other 
I  colors,  but  we  cannot  change  tiie  grain. 
So  the  natural  sound  of  an  instrument 
will  be  distinguished,  though  the  notes 
expressed  by  it  are  never  so  various,  and 
the  divisions  never  so  many.    Dissimula- 
tion may  by  degrees  become  more  easy 
%o  our  practice;  but  it  can  never  abso- 
lutely transubstantiate  us  into  what  we 
/would  seem:  it  will  always  be  in  some 
;  proportion  a  violence  upon  nature. 
^     A  man  may  change  his  opinion  but  I 
believe  he  will  find  it  a  difficulty  to  part 
■^  with  his  humor,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
provoking  than  the  being  made  sensible 
of  th^t  difference.    Sometimes  one  shall 
meet  with  those  who  perhaps  innocently 
enough,  but  at  the  same  time  imperti- 
nently, will  ask  the  question,  Why  are  yon 
not  merry  f    Why  are  you  not  gay,  pleas- 
ant, and  cheerful'!^  then,  instead  of  an- 
swering, could  I  ask  such  a  one.   Why 
are  you  not  handsome?    Why  have  you 
not  black  eyes  and  a  better  complearionf 
Nature  abhors  to  be  forced. 

The  two  famous  philosophers  of  Epbe- 
sus  and  Abdera  have  their  different  sects 
at  this  day.  Some  weep  and  others 
laugh,  at  one  and  the  same  thlnff. 

I  don*t  doubt  but  you  have  observed 
several  men  laugh  when  they  are  angry. 
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others  who  are. silent,  some  that  are  loud; 
yet  I  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  the  pas- 
aion  of  anger  which  is  in  itself  different, 
or  more  or  less  in  one  than  in  t'other, 
but  that  it  is  in  the  humor  of  the  man 
that  is  predominant,  and  urges  him  to 
expect  it  in  that  manner.    Demonstra- 
tions of  pleasure  are  as  various:  one  man 
has  a  humor  of  retiring  from  all  com- 
pany,  when  anything  has  happened  to 
please  him  beyond  expectation;  he  hugs 
himself  alone,  and  thmlcs  it  an  addition 
to  the  pleasure  to  Iceep  it  secret.    An- 
other is  upon  thorns  till  he  has  made 
proclamation  of  it,  and  must  make  other 
people  sensible  of  his  happiness  before 
ne  can  be  so  himself.    So  it  is  in  grief 
and  other  passions.    Demonstrations  of 
love  and  the  effects  of  Uiat  passion  upon 
several  humors  are   infinitely  different; 
but  here  the  ladies  who  alx)und  in  serv- 
ants are  tlie  l)est  judges.    T&lkias  of  the 
ladies,  methinlcs  something  shoula  be  ob- 
served of  the  humor  of  the  fair  sex,  since 
they  are  sometimes  so  Icind  as  to  furnish 
out  a  character  for  comedy.    But  I  must^ 
confess  I  have  never  made  any  observa- 
tion of   what  I   apprehend   to  be  true 
humor  in  women.    Perhaps  passions  are 
too  powerful  in  that  sex  to  let  humor 
have  its  course;  or  may  be  by  reason  of 
their    natural    coldness,    humor    cannot 
exert  itself  to  that  extravaffant  degree 
which  it  often  does  in  the  male  sex.    For 
if  ever  anything  does  appear  comical  on. 
ridiculous  in  a  woman,  I  think  it  is  little' 
more  than  an  acquired  folly. or  an  affec- 
tation.   We  may  call  them  the  weaker 
sex,  but  I  think  the  true  reason  is  be- 
cause our  follies  are  stronger  and  our 
faults  are  more  prevailing. 

One  might  think  that  the  diversity  of 
humor,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  dif- 
fused throuffliout  mankind,  might  afford 
endless  matter  for  the  support  of  com- 
edies. But  when  we  come  closely  to  con- 
sider that  point,  and  nicely  to  distin- 
guish tlie  differences  of  humors,  I  believe 
we  shall  find  the  contrary.  For  though 
we  allow  every  man  sometliing  of  his 
own,  and  a  peculiar  humor,  yet  every 
man  has  it  not  in  quantity  to  become  re- 
markable by  it;  or,  if  many  do  become 
remarkable  by  ttieir  humors,  yet  all  those 
hmnors  may  aot  be  diverting.  Nor  is  it 
onhr  requisite  to  distinguish  what  humor' 
will  be  diverting,  but  also  how  much  of  ■ 


it,  what  part  of  it  to  show  hi  light,  and  | 
what  to  cast  in  shades,  how  to  set  it  off  I 
by  preparatory  scenes,  and  by  opposing  f 
other  humors  to  it  in  the  same  scene.  ' 
Through  a  wrong  judgment,  sometimes, 
men's    humors    may    be    opposed    when 
there  is  really  no  specific  difference  be- 
tween them,  only  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  same  in  one  than  in  t'other,  occa- 
sioned by  his  having  more  phlegm,  or 
choler,  or  whatever  the  constitution  is 
from  whence  their  humors  derive  their 
source. 

There  is  infinitely  more  to  be  said  on 
this  subject,  though  perhaps  I  have  al- 
ready said  too  much;  but  I  have  said  it 
to  a  friend,  who  I  am  sure  will  not  ex- 
pose it,  if  he  does  not  approve  of  it.  I 
beUeve  the  subject  is  entirely  new,  and 
was  never  touched  upon  before;  and  if  I 
would  have  anyone  to  see  thiis  private 
essay,  it  should  be  some  one  who  might 
be  provoked  by  my  errors  in  it  to  pub- 
lish a  more  judicious  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed  I  wish  it  were  done,  that 
the  world,  bemg  a  little  acquainted  with 
the  scarcity  of  true  humor  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  and  showing  i1^  mifflit 
look  a  little  more  favorably  on  the  la- 
bors of  them  who  endeavor  to  search  into 
nature  for  it  and  lay  it  open  to  the 
public  view, 

I  don't  say  but  that  very  entertaining 
and  useful  characters,  and  proper  to 
comedy,  may  be  drawn  from  affectation 
and  those  other  qualities  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  distinguish  from  humor; 
but  I  would  not  have  such  imposed  on 
the  world  for  humor,  nor  esteemed  with 
equal  value  with  it.  It  were  perhaps  the 
work  of  a  long  life  to  make  one  comedy 
true  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  give  every 
character  in  it  a  true  and  distinct  humor. 
Therefore  every  poet  must  be  beholding 
to  other  helps  to  make  out  his  number 
of  ridiculous  characters.  But  I  think 
such  a  one  deserves  to  be  broke,  who  ' 
makes  all  false  monsters;  who  does  not 
show  one  true  humor  in  a  comedy,  but 
entertains  his  audience  to  the  end  of  the^ 
play  with  everytiiing  out  of  nature. 

I  will  make  but  one  observation  to 
you  more,  and  have  done;  and  that  is 
grounded  upon  an  observation  of  your 
own,  and  which  I  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  letter,  viz.,  that  there  is  more 
of  humor  in  our  English  comic  writers 
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than  in  any  others.  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
at  it,  for  I  look  upon  humor  to  be  almost 
of  English  growth;  at  least,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  such  increase  on  any 
other  soiL    And  what  appears  to  me  to 

/be  the  reason  of  it  is  the  greater  free- 

Vdom,  privilege,  and  liberty  which  the 
common  people  of  England  enjoy.  Any 
pian  that  has  a  humor  is  under  no  re- 

vstrafait  or  fear  of  giving  it  vent;  they 
have  a  proverb  amons  them,  which,  may 
be^  will  show  \he  bent  and  genius  of  the 
x>eople   as   well   as   a  longer  discourse: 

"^He  that  will  have  a  may-pole,  shall 
liave  a  may-pole."  This  Is  a  maxim  with 
them,  and  their  practice  is  agreeable  to 


it.    I  believe  scnnething  considerable  too 
may  be  ascrilied  to  their  feeding  so  miicfa 
Von  fleski,  and  the  grossness  of  their  diet 
in .  generaL    But  I  have  done;    let    tlie 
physicians  agree  that    Thus  you   faave 
my  thoughts  of  humor,  to  my  power  of 
expressing  them   in   so  little  time    and 
compass.    You  will  be  kind  to  show  me 
wherein  I  have  erred;  and  as  you   are 
very  capable  of  giving  me  instruction,  so 
I  think  I  have  a  very  Just  title  to  de- 
mand it  from  you,  beinff  without  reserve, 
Your  real  friend, 
and  humble  servant, 

W.  CovomByE. 
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George  Farquhar  was  bom  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  in  1677  .or  1678.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  years  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  went  to  school  in  his  native  town 
and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1604.  He  remained  there  about  a  year. 
Not  long  after  he  made  ^e  acquaintance 
of  the  actor  Robert  Wilks,  through  whom 
be  obtained  a  position  in  the  Dublin 
stage,  wiiere  he  acted  many  parts  dur- 
ing 1696.  He  accidentally  wounded  an 
actor  and  left  the  stage,  having  decided 
to  write  plays.  He  went  to  London  that 
or  the  following  year.  Lave  and  a  Bot- 
tle, his  first  comedy,  was  produced  at 
Druiy  Lane  In  1698,  and  enjoyed  a  fair 
degree  of  popularity.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  soon  after  his  arrival  he  dis- 
covered Nance  Oldfleld  and  with  Van- 
bruffVs  help,  secured  her  a  place  witii 
Rich.  Farquhar's  next  play  brought  him 
reputation.  This  was  the  Conetant 
Covple,  produced  hi  1699.  The  next 
year  found  him  in  Holland,  probably  for 
his  health.  Sir  Harry  WUdair,  his  next 
play,  was  produced  in  1701.  The  I  neon- 
stant  and  The  Twin  BivaU  belong  to  the 
year  1703.  Later  in  the  same  year  Far^ 
quhar  published  a  little  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous prose  and  verse,  in  which  he 
included  his  tHeeouree  icpon*  Comedy. 
He  was  married  probably  the  next  year. 
He  spent  the  following  three  in  recruit- 


ing for  the  army,  though  he  cottaborated 
with  Motteux  in  an  adaptation  from 
the  French,  called  Th^  Stage  Coach 
(1704).  Two  years  later  The  Becrmi- 
tng  Offlcer  was  performed  at  Driuy 
Lane.  Though  it  was  successful,  Farqu- 
har was  harassed  with  debts  and  was 
forced  to  sell  a  commission  wliich  he  held. 
During  an  illness  in  1707  he  wrote  Th€ 
Beaux*  Stratagem,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  friend  Wilks.  He^died  a  few  weeks 
after  the  first'  performance. 

Farquhar's  importance  as  a  dramatist 
consists  in  his  having  combined  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  comedy  of  his  time 
and  evolving  them  into  a  form  which  was 
later  developed  by  Goldsmith  and  Sheri- 
dan.   One  of  the  dire  results  of  Other's 
attack  on  the  stage  was  the  conversion  of 
Farquhar.    Th^  Twm  Biioak  (1703)  and 
its  Preface  constitute  Farquhar's  lep^ 
to    Collier;    the    play,    in    the    authors 
words,  sets  out  to  prove  that  *^an  Eng- 
lish comedy  may  answer  the  strictness  of 
poetical  justice."    This  was  precisely  the 
**  poetical    lustice"    which    Addison    at- 
tacked in  the  Spectator,  the  conventional 
reward  of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice. 
The  Discourse  published  the  same  year 
contains  a  defense  of  the  drama  against 
Collier  and  his  followers,  but  in  general, 
it  is  merely  a  light  essay,  anti-classic  in 
its  rejection  of  uie  Unities. 
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On  the  drama: 

Preface:    To  the  Reader,  in  The  Conn 

slant  Cawple  (1700). 
Prologfue  to  Sir  Harry  WUdair  (1701). 
A  Ditcowrse  Upon  Comedy  m  Reference 

to  the  EnglUh  Stage  (170:^). 
Preface  to  The  Inconstant  (170S). 
Preface  to  The  Twin-RwaU  (1705). 
To   AU  Friends   rowid  the    Wrekin,  in 

The  Becrmtmg  Oficer  (1706). 

fiditions: 

The  first  collected  edition  of  the  plays  is 
The  Comedies  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Farquhar, 
published  at  London  in  1709.  The  Dit- 
eourse  appeared  in  the  Works,  in  1714. 
It  was  first  pubUshed  in  1702,  in  the 
volume  entitled  Love  and  Busings. 
The  Letters  are  published  in  most  of 
the  editions  after  17j^8,  together  with 
biograpliicul  notices.  The  Discowrse  is 
reprinted  in  A  Discourse  upon  Comedy, 
The  Recruiting  Officer,  and  The  Beaux 
Stratagem,  by  Louis  A.  Strauss  (Bos- 
ton, 1914),  and  by  W.  H.  Durham, 
in  Critical  Essays  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (New  Haven,  1915).  The 
Dramatic  Works,  edited  by  A.  C. 
£wald  in  2  vols.,  are  reprinted  (Lon- 


don, 1899),  and  Four  Plays,  edited  by 
WiJliam  Archer,  Mermaid  Series  (New 
York,  1905);  also,  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley,  Cof^ 
greve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar  (Lon- 
don, 1849  ff.). 

On  Farquhar  and  his  works  1 

Prefatory  matter  to  editions  cited. 
Christian  Helnrich  Schmid,  Oeorge  Far- 
quhar   (in  Englisches   Theater,  erster 

theil.  Introduction,  Leipzig,  1779). 
Heinrich  Ddring,  Oeorge  Farquhar   (in 

Eneyclopadie  der  Wissensehaften  umd 

Kunste,  Leipzig,  1818). 
Otto    Hallbauer,    Life    and    Works    of 

George  Farquhar  (Holzminden,  1880). 
Leslie    Stephen,    Oeorge    Farquhar    (in 

Dictionary  of  Aational  Biography,  voL 

18,  London,  1889). 
Edmund    Gosse,   Oossip    in  a   Library 

(London,  1891). 
David   Schmid,   Oeorge   Farquhar;  sein 

Leben,    und     seine     Origtnal-Dramen 

(Wien,  1904). 
J.  G.  Robertson,  Lessing  and  Farquhar 

(In  Modem  Language  Review,  voL  9, 

1907). 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  COMEDY  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ENGLISH 

STAGE 

In  a  Letter  to  a  friend  1 

(1709) 


Dut  in  the  first  place  I  must  beg  you, 
sir,  to  lay  aside  your  superstitious  ven- 
eration for  antiquity,  and  the  usual  ex- 
pressions on  that  score;  that  the  present 
age  is  illiterate,  or  their  taste  is  vitiated; 
that  we  live  in  the  decay  of  time,  and  the 
dotage  of  the  world  is  fallen  to  our 
share. — 

Tis  a  mistake  sir;  the  world  was 
never  more  active  or  youthful,  and  true 
downright  sense  was  never  more  univer- 
sal than  at  this  very  day;  'tis  neither 
confined  to  one  nation  in  the  world,  nor 
to  one  part  of  a  city;  'tis  remarkable  in 

1  Re-printed,  with  omissions,  from  A  Dis' 
eourse  Upon  Comedy,  The  Reerttiiing  Oficer, 
mut  The  Beaux*  Strafoffftn,  by  Oeorge  Farqu- 
kttr,  edited  by  Louis  A.  Strauss  (Boston, 
1914).— Ed. 


England  as  well  as  France,  and  good 
genuine  reason  is  nourished  by  the  cold 
of  Sweden  [SwedelandJ  as  by  the  warmth 
of  Italy;  'tis  neitiier  abdicated  the  court 
with  the  late  reigns,  nor  expelled  the  city 
with  the  play-house  bills;  you  may  find 
it  in  the  Grand  Jury  at  Hick's-Hall,  and 
upon  the  bench  sometimes  among  the  jus- 
tices: then  why  should  we  be  hampered 
so  in  our  opinions,  as  if  all  the  ruins  of 
antiquity  lay  so  heavily  on  the  bones  of 
us  that  we  could  not  stir  hand  nor  foot! 
No,  no,  sir,  ipse  dixit  is  removed  long 

X,  and  all  ttie  rubbish  of  old  philoso- 
^  ,,  that  in  a  manner  buried  the  Judg- 
m^t  of  mankind  for  many  centuries,  is 
now  carried  off;  the  vast  tomes  of  Aris- 
totle and  his  commentators  are  aH  taken 
to  pieces,  and  their  infallibility  is  lost 
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with  all  persons  of  a  free  and  unpreju- 
diced reason. 

Then  above  all  men  living,  why  should 
the  poets  be  hoodwinked  at  this  rate,  and 
by  what  authority  should  Aristotle's  rules 
of  poetry  stand  so  flxt  and  immutable? 
Why»  by  the  authority  of  two  thousand 
years'  standing;  because  thro*  this  Ions 
revolution  of  time  the  world  has  stifi 
contmued  the  same. —  By  the  authority  of 
their  being  received  at  Athens,  a  city  the 
very  same  with  London  in  everv  particu- 
lar, their  habits  the  same,  their  humors 
aUke,  their  public  transactions  and  pri- 
vate societies  A  la  mode  France;  in  short, 
so  very  much  the  same  in  every  circum- 
stance that  Aristotle's  criticisms  may 
give  rules  to  Drury  Lane,  the  Areopagus 

five  ludgment  upon  a  case  in  the  King's 
tench,  and  old  Solon  shall  give  laws  to 
the  House  of  Conmions. 

But  to  examine  this  matter  a  little  far- 
ther: All  arts  and  professions  are  com- 
pounded of  these  two  parts,  a  specula- 
tive knowledge,  and  a  practical  use;  and 
from  an  excellency  in  both  these,  any 
person  is  raised  to  eminence  and  author- 
ity in  his  calling.  The  lawyer  has  his 
years  of  student  in  the  speculative  part 
of  his  business;  and  when  promoted  to 
bar,  he  falls  upon  the  practice,  which  is 
the  trial  of  his  abilibr.  Without  all  dis- 
pute, the  great  Cook  has  had  many  a 
tug  at  the  bar,  before  he  could  raise 
himself  to  the  bench;  and  had  made  suf- 
ficiently evident  his  knowledge  of  the 
laws  in  his  pleadings,  before  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  giving  judg- 
ment upon  the  case. 

The  physician,  to  Rain  credit  to  his 
prescriptions,  must  liubor  for  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  cure  of  such  and  such  dis- 
tempers; and  before  he  sets  up  for  a 
Galen  or  Hippocrates,  must  make  many 
experiments  upon  his  patients.  Philoso- 
phy itself,  which  is  a  science  the  most 
abstract  from  practice,  has  its  pubUc 
acts  and  disputations;  it  is  raised  grad- 
ually, and  its  professor  commences  doc- 
tor by  degrees;  he  has  the  labor  of  main- 
taining tiieses,  methodizing  his  argu- 
ments, and  clearing  objections;  his  mem- 
ory and  understanding  is  often  puzzled 
by  oppositions  coimdled  In  fallacies  and 
sophisms,  in  solving  all  which  he  must 
make  himself  remaricable,  before  he  pre- 
tends to  impose  his  own  systons  upon 


the  world.  Now,  if  the  case  be  thus  in 
philosophy,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  as 
in  ethics,  physics,  which  are  called  sci- 
ences, what  must  be  done  in  poetry,  that 
is  denominated  an  art,  and  consequently 
implies  a  practice  hi  its  perfection? 

Is  it  reasonable  that  any  person  that 
has  never  writ  a  distich  of  verses  in  his 
life  should  set  up  for  a  dictator  in 
poetry;  and  without  the  least  practice  in 
his  own  performance  must  give  laws  and 
rules  to  that  of  others?  Upon  what 
foundation  is  poetry  made  so  very  cheap 
and  so  easy  a  task  1^  these  gentlemen? 
An  excellent  poet  is  the  single  production 
of  an  age,  when  we  have  crowds  of  phil- 
osophers, physicians,  lawyers,  divines 
every  dav,  and  all  of  them  competently 
famous  In  their  callings.  In  the  two 
learned  commonwealths  of  Rome  and 
Athens,  there  was  but  one  Vergil  and 
one  Homer,  yet  have  we  above  a  hundred 
philosophers  in  each,  and  most  part  of 
'em,  forsooth,  must  have  a  touch  at 
poetry,  drawing  it  into  Divisions,  Sub- 
divisions, etc.,  when  the  wit  of  'em  all 
set  together  would  not  amount  to  one  of 
Martial's  Epigrame, 

Of  all  these  I  shall  mention  only  Aris- 
totle, the  first  and  great  law-giver  in 
this  respect,  and  upon  whom  all  that 
followed  him  are  only  commentators. 
Among  all  the  vast  tracts  of  this  volum- 
inous author  we  don't  find  any  fragment 
of  an  epic  poem,  or  the  least  scene  of  a 
play,  to  autnorise  his  skill  and  excellence 
in  that  art.  Let  it  not  be  alleged  that 
for  ought  we  know  he  was  an  excellent 
poet,  but  his  more  serious  studies  would 
not  let  him  enter  upon  affairs  of  this  na- 
ture; for  everybody  knows  that  Aris- 
totle was  no  cynic,  but  lived  in  the  splen- 
dor and  air  of  the  court;  that  he  loved 
riches  as  much  as  others  of  that  station, 
and  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his 
pupils'  affection  to  poetry,  and  his  com- 
plednt  that  he  wanted  an  Homer  to  ag- 
grandize his  actions,  he  would  never  have 
slipt  such  an  opportunity  of  farther  in- 
gratiating himself  in  the  kinc's  favor, 
had  he  been  conscious  of  any  abilities  in 
himself  for  such  an  undertaking;  and 
having  a  more  noble  and  copious  theme 
in  the  exploits  of  Alexander  than  what 
inspired  tne  blind  bard  in  his  hero  Achil- 
les. If  his  epistles  to  Alexander  were 
always    answered    with    a    considerable 
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present,  what  might  he  have  expected 
from  a  work  like  Homer's  upon  so  great 
a  subject,  dedicated  to  so  mighty  a 
prince,  whose  greatest  fault  was  his  vain 
glory,  and  that  took  such  pains  to  be 
deified  among  men? 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  the  works 
of  Aristotle  are  not  recovered;  and 
amon^^  those  that  are  lost  some  essays  ot 
\bi3  kind  might  have  perished.  This 
supposition  is  too  weakly  founded;  for 
altho*  the  works  themselves  might  have 
'scaped  us,  'tis  more  than  probable  that 
some  hint  or  other,  either  in  the  life  of 
the  conqueror,  or  philosopher,  miffht  ap- 
pear to  convince  us  of  such  a  production. 
Besides,  as  'tis  believed  he  writ  philoso- 
phy, because  we  have  his  boolcs;  so  I  dare 
swear  he  writ  no  poetry,  because  none 
is  extant,  nor  any  mention  made  thereof 
that  ever  I  could  hear  of. 

But  stay  —  without  any  farther  en- 
quiry into  the  poetry  of  Aristotle,  his 
ability  that  way  is  sufficiently  apparent 
bv  that  excellent  piece  he  has  left  behind 
him  upon  that  suoject. —  By  your  favor, 
sir,  this  is  Petitio  PrineipU,  or,  in  plain 
Knglish,  give  me  the  sword  in  my  own 
hand,  and  I'll  flght  with  you. —  Have  but 
a  little  patience  till  I  make  a  flourish  or 
two,  tLoa  then,  if  you  are  pleased  to  de- 
mand it,  I'll  grant  you  that  and  every- 
thing else. 

How  easy  were  it  for  me  to  take  one 
of  Doctor  Tillotson's  sermons,  and,  out 
of  the  oeconomy  of  one  of  these  dis- 
courses, trump  you  up  a  pamphlet  and 
call  it  The  Art  of  Preachmgl  In  the 
first  place  I  must  take  a  Text,  and  here 
I  must  be  very  learned  upon  the  etymol- 
ogy of  this  word  text;  then  this  text 
must  be  divided  into  such  and  such  Par^ 
ititione,  which  partitions  must  have  their 
hard  names  and  derivations;  then  these 
must  be  spun  into  8ubdiv%$%ona,  and  these 
backed  by  proofs  of  Scripture,  RaHo- 
^imatio  Oratorie,  Onuimental  Figurarwn 
RhetoHearum,  and  Authoritae  Patrum 
EccUiiiF,  with  some  rules  and  directions 
how  these  ought  to  be  managed  and  ap- 
plied. And  dosing  up  this  difficult  pe- 
dantry with  the  DimenHons  of  Time  for 
such  an  occasion,  you  will  pay  me  the 
^mpliment  of  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
sffirm  that  any  sermon  whatsoever,  either 
by  a  Presbiter  at  Geneva,  or  Jesuit  in 
Spain,  that  deviates  from  these  rules  de- 


serves to  be  hissed,  and  the  priest  kicked 
out  of  his  pulpit.  I  must  doubt  your 
complaisance  in  this  point,  sir;  for  you 
Icnow  the  forms  of  eloquence  are  divers, 
and  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  different 
humor  and  capacities  of  an  audience. 
You  are  sensible,  sir,  that  the  flery,  cho- 
leric humor  of  one  nation  must  be  enter- 
tained and  moved  by  other  means  than 
the  heavy,  flegmatic  complexion  of  an- 
other; and  I  have  ot>served  in  my  little 
travels,  that  a  sermon  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  that  might  please  tlie  congre- 
gation at  St.  James's  would  never  satisfy 
the  meeting  house  in  the  City,  where  peo- 
ple expect  more  for  their  money;  and, 
havinff  more  temptations  of  roguery, 
must  have  a  larger  portion  of  Instruction. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  another  instance  of 
a  different  idnd,  tho'  to  the  same  pur^ 
pose.  I  go  down  to  Woolwich,  and  there 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  I  take  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  from 
hence  I  frame  a  model  of  a  man-of-war: 
I   divide  the  ship   into   three   principal 

farts,  the  keel,  the  huU,  and  the  rigging; 
subdivide  these  into  their  proper  de- 
nominations, and  by  the  help  of  a  sailor, 
give  you  all  the  terms  belonging  to  every 
rope  and  every  office  in  the  whole  ship; 
wUl  vou  from  hence  infer  that  I  am  an 
excellent  shipwright,  and  tliat  this  model 
is  proper  for  a  trading  iunck  upon  the 
Volga,  or  a  Venetian  galley  in  the  Adri- 
atic sea? 

But  you'll  object,  perhaps,  that  this  is 
no  parallel  case,  because  tiiat  Aristotle's 
Are  Poetica  was  never  drawn  from  such 
slight  observations,  but  was  the  pure 
effect  of  his  immense  reason,  thro'  a  nice 
inspection  into  the  very  bottom  and 
foundation  of  nature. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  verity  is  eternal, 
as  that  the  truth  of  two  and  two  making 
four  was  as  certain  in  the  days  of  Adam 
as  it  is  now;  and  that,  according  to  his 
own  position,  nature  is  the  same  apud 
otnnee  Oentee,  Now,  if  his  rules  of 
poetry  were  drawn  from  certain  and  im- 
mutable principles,  and  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  nature,  why  should  not  his  ^r« 
Poetica  be  as  efficacious  now  as  it  was 
two  thousand  years  ago?  And  why 
should  not  a  single  plo^  with  perfect 
unity  of  time  and  place,  do  as  well  at 
Lincoln's-inn-Fields  as  at  the  play-house 
in  Athens?    No,  no,  sir,  I   am  apt  to 
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beUeve  that  the  phUofiopher  took  no  such 
paJns  in  poetry  as  you.  imagine;  the 
Greek  was  nis  mother  tongue,  and  Homer 
was  read  with  as  much  veneration  among 
the  schooi-boys  as  we  learn  our  Cate- 
chism. Then  where  was  the  great  busi- 
ness for  a  person  so  expert  in  mood  and 
figures  as  Aristotle  was  to  range  into 
some  order  a  parcel  of  terms  of  art, 
drawn  from  his  observations  upon  the 
IUad»,  and  these  to  call  the  model  of  an 
epic  poem?  Here,  sir,  you  may  imaeine 
^t  I  am  caught,  and  have  all  this  Timile 
been  spinning  a  thread  to  strangle  my- 
self. One  of  my  main  obiections  against 
Aristotle's  criticisms  Is  drawn  from  liis 
non-performance  in  poetry;  and  now  I 
affirm  that  his  rules  are  extracted  from 
the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived,  which 
gives  tiie  utmost  validity  to  the  precept, 
and  tiiat  is  all  we  contend  for. 

Neither  is  Aristotle  to  be  allowed  any 
farther  knowledge  in  dramatic  than  in 
epic  poetry.  Euripides,  whom  he  seems 
to  compliment  by  rules  adapted  to  the 
model  of  his  plays,  was  either  his  con- 
temporary or  lived  but  a  little  before 
him;  he  was  not  insensible  how  much  this 
author  was  the  darling  ot  the  city,  as 
appeared  bv  the  prodigious  expense  dis- 
bursed by  the  public  for  the  ornament  of 
Ills  plays;  and,  'tis  probable,  he  might 
take  this  opportimlty  of  improving  his 
interest  with  the  people,  indulging  their 
inclination  by  renninff  upon  the  beautv 
of  what  they  admired.  And  besides  (ul 
this,  the  severity  of  dramatic  rage  was 
so  fresh  in  his  memory  in  the  harof  usage 
that  his  brother  soph  not  long  before  met 
with  upon  the  stage,  that  it  was  conven- 
ient to  humor  the  reigning  wit,  lest  a 
second  Aristophanes  should  take  him  to 
task  with  as  little  mercy  as  poor  Socra- 
tes found  at  the  hands  of  the  first. 

I  have  talked  so  long  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  these  following  conclusions: 
Aristotle  was  no  poet,  and  consequently 
not  capable  of  giving  instructions  in  tlie 
art  of  poetry;  his  Art  Poetica  are  only 
some  observations  drawn  from  the  works 
of  Homer  and  Euripides,  which  mav  be 
mere  accidents  resulting  casually  from 
the  composition  of  the  works,  and  not 
any  of  tne  essential  principles  on  which 
they  are  compiled;  that  without  giving 
himself  the  trouble  of  searching  into  the 


nature  of  poetry,  he  has  only  compli- 
mented tlie  heroes  of  wit  and  valor  of  nis 
age,  by  Joining  with  them  in  their  appro- 
bation; with  this  difference,  that  their 
applause  was  plain,  and  his  more  sc^io- 
iastic 

But  to  leave  these  only  as  suppositions 
to  be  relished  by  every  man  at  nis  pleas- 
ure I  shall  without  complimenting  any 
author,  either  ancient  or  modem,  inquire 
into  Uie  first  invention  of  comedy;  wliat 
were  the  true  designs  and  honest  inten- 
tions of  that  art;  and  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  end,  seek  out  the  mean*,  without 
one  quotation  of  Aristotle,  or  autliority 
of  Euripides. 

In  all  productions  eitlier  divine  or  hu- 
man, the  final  cause  is  the  first  mover, 
because  tiie  end  or  intention  of  any  ra- 
tional action  must  first  be  considered  be- 
fore the  material  or  efficient  causes  are 
put  in  execution.  Now,  to  determine  tlie 
final  cause  of  comedy  we  must  run  back 
beyond  the  material  and  formal  agents, 
and  take  it  in  its  very  infancy,  or  rather 
in  the  very  first  act  of  its  generation, 
when  its  primary  parent,  by  proposing 
such  or  such  an  end  of  his  labor,  laid 
down  the  first  sketches  or  shadows  of  the 
piece.  Now,  as  all  arts  and  sciences 
have  their  first  rise  from  a  final  cause, 
so  'tis  certain  that  they  have  grown  from 
very  small  beginnings,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent of  time  nas  swelled  'em  to  such  a 
bulk  that  nobody  can  find  the  fountain 
by  any  proportion  between  the  head  and 
the  body;  this,  with  the  corruption  of 
time,  which  has  debauched  things  from 
their  primitive  innocence  to  selfish  de- 
signs and  purposes,  renders  it  difficult  to 
find  the  origin  of  any  offspring  so  very 
unlike  its  parent 

This  is  not  only  the  case  of  comedy, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  but  the  condition 
also  of  the  ancient  theaters;  when  great 
men  made  shows  of  this  nature  a  rising 
step  to  their  ambition,  mixing  many  lewd 
and  lascivious  representations  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  populace,  to  whose  taste 
and  entertainment  the  plays  were  chiefly 
adopted.  We  must  therefore  go  higher 
than  either  Aristophanes  or  Menander  to 
discover  comedv  in  its  primitive  institu- 
tion, if  we  would  draw  any  moral  design 
of  its  invention  to  warrant  and  author- 
ise its  continuance. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  difficulty 
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of  lUflcoTering  the  inveQtioii  of  any  art 
In  the  diiFerent  figure  it  makes  by  suc- 
oession  of  improTements;  but  there  is 
gomethlng  in  the  nature  of  comedy,  even 
in  its  present  circumstances,  that  bears 
so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  philosoplii- 
cal  mytliology  of  the  ancients,  tliat  old 
,^Ssop  must  wear  tiie  bays  as  the  first  and 
origmal  autlior;  and  whateyer  alterations 
or  unprovements  farther  application  may 
have  subjoined,  lus  Fables  gaye  tlie  first 
rise  and  occasion. 

Comedy  is  no  more  at  present  than  a 
weU-framed  tale  handiam$ly  told  cm  an 
«Mr§eable  v§hiele  for  counsel  or  reproof. 
This  is  all  we  can  say  for  tlie  credit  of 
its  institution,  and  is  the  stress  of  its 
ciiarter  for  liberty  and  toleration.  Then 
wliere  siiould  we  seek  for  a  foundation 
but  in  .£sop's  symbolical  way  of  moral- 
ising upon  tales  and  fables?  with  this 
diiference:  tkiat  liis  stories  were  shorter 
tiian  ours.  He  liad  his  tyrant  Lyon,  his 
statesman  Fox,  tiis  beau  Magpie,  his  cow- 
ard Hare,  liis  brayo  Ass,  and  his  buf- 
foon Ape^  with  all  the  characters  that 
crowd  our  stages  eyery  day;  with  tills 
distinction,  neyertheless,  that  ^sop  made 
ius  beasts  speak  good  Greek,  and  our 
iieroes  sometimes  can*t  talk  English. 

But  wliateyer  difference  time  has  pro- 
duced in  tiie  form,  we  must  in  our  own 
defense  stick  to  tbe  end  and  intention 
of  ills  fables.  Utile  Dulce  was  his  motto, 
and  must  be  our  business;  we  haye  no 
other  defense  against  the  presentment 
of  tiie  grand  jury,  and,  for  ought  I  Imow, 
it  might  proye  a  good  means  to  mollify 
the  r%or  of  tiiat  persecution,  to  inform 
tlie  inquisitors  tiiat  the  great  JEsop  was 
tlie  first  inventor  of  these  poor  comedies 
tiiat  tliey  are  prosecuting  with  so  much 
eagerness  and  fury;  thiS  tiie  first  lau- 
reate was  as  just,  as  prudent,  as  pious, 
as  reforming,  and  as  ugly  as  any  of  them- 
selyes;  and  that  tlie  beasts  which  are 
lugged  upon  the  stage  by  the  horns  are 
not  ctfught  in  tlie  city,  as  they  suppose, 
but  broufffat  out  of  ^sop's  own  forest 
We  sliould  inform  them,  besides,  that 
tliose  yerr  tales  and  fables  which  they 
apprehend  as  obstacles  to  reformation 
were  the  main  instruments  and  machines 
used  by  tlie  wise  Msou  for  Its  propaga- 
tion; and  as  he  would  improve  men  oy 
the  policy  of  beasts,  so  we  endeavor  to 
reform  brutes  with  tiie  examples  of  men. 


Fondlewife  and  his  young  spouse  are  no 
more  than  tlie  eagle  and  cockle;  he 
wanted  teeth  to  br<»k  the  sliell  himself, 
so  somebody  else  run  away  with  the 
meat.  The  fox  in  tiie  play  is  the  same 
with  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who  stufft  his 
guts  so  full  that  he  could  not  set  out  at 
the  same  hole  he  came  in;  so  both  Rey- 
nards, being  delinquents  alike,  come  to 
he  trussed  up  together.  Here  are  pre- 
cepts, admonitions,  and  salutary  innu- 
endoes for  the  ordering  of  our  lives  and 
conversations  couched  m  these  allegories 
and  allusions.  The  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients was  wrapt  up  in  veils  and  figures; 
the  ^Egyptian  hierogliphics  and  the  his- 
tory of  tiie  lieathen  gods  are  nothing 
else.  But  if  these  pagan  autliorities  give 
offense  to  tlieir  scrupulous  consciences, 
let  tliem  but  consult  tlie  tales  and  par- 
ables of  our  Savior  in  holy  Writ,  and 
they  may  find  this  way  of  instruction  to 
be  much  more  Christian  than  they  imag- 
ine. Nathan's  fable  of  the  poor  mairs 
lamb  had  more  influence  on  the  con- 
science of  David  than  any  force  of  down- 
right admonition.  So  that  by  ancient 
practice  and  modern  example,  by  the 
autiiority  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, the  world  is  furnished  with  this  so 
sure,  so  pleasant,  and  expedient  an  art 
of  schoohng  mankind  into  better  man- 
ners. Now,  here  is  the  primary  design 
of  comedy  illustrated  from  its  first  insti- 
tution; and  the  same  end  is  equally  al- 
leged for  its  daily  practice  and  continu- 
ance.—  Then,  without  all  dispute,  what- 
ever means  are  most  proper  and  expedi- 
ent for  compassing  this  end  and  inten- 
tion, they  must  be  the  just  rules  of  com- 
edv,  and  tiie  true  art  of  the  stage. 

We  must  consider,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  that  our  business  lies  not  with  a 
French  or  a  Spanish  audience;  that  our 
design  is  not  to  hold  forth  to  ancient 
Greece,  nor  to  moralise  upon  the  vices 
and  defaults  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealtii.  No,  no;  an  English  play  is  In- 
tended for  the  use  and  instruction  of  an 
English  audience,  a  people  not  only  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
situation,  but  different  also  from  other 
nations  as  well  in  the  complexion  and 
temperament  of  the  natural  body  as  in 
the  constitution  of  our  body  politic.  As 
we  are  a  mixture  of  many  nations,  so  we 
have  tlie  most  unaccountable  medley  of 
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humors  among  us  of  anv  people  upon 
earth;  these  humors  produce  Tariety  of 
follies,  some  of  *em  unknown  to  former 
ages;  these  new  distempers  must  have 
new  remedies,  which  are  nothing  but  new 
counsels  and  instructions. 

Now,  sir,  if  our  Utile,  which  is  the  end, 
be  different  from  the  ancients,  pray  let 
our  Dulce,  whidi  is  the  means,  be  so  too; 
for  70U  know  that  to  different  towns 
tl^ere  are  different  ways;  or,  if  you  would 
have  it  more  scholastically,  ad  div§r$os 
finei  nan  idem  eonducit  medium;  or, 
maliiematically,  one  and  the  same  line 
cannot  terminate  in  two  centers.  But 
waving  this  manner  of  concluding  by 
induction,  I  shall  gain  mv  point  a  nearer 
way,  and  draw  it  immeoiately  from  the 
first  principle  I  set  down:  That  we  have 
the  moet  unaceoimtable  medley  of  A«^ 
mare  among  ue  of  any  nation  v/pon  earth; 
and  this  is  demonstrable  from  common 
experience.  We  shall  find  a  Wildair  in 
one  comer,  and  a  Morose  in  another; 
nay,  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  shall 
create  such  vicissitudes  of  temper  in  the 
same  person  that  he  can  hardly  be  taken 
for  the  same  man.  We  shall  nave  a  fel- 
low bestir  his  stumps  from  chocolate  to 
coffee-house  with  all  the  joy  and  gaiety 
knaginable,  tho*  he  want  a  snilling  to  pay 
for  a  hack;  whilst  another,  drawn  about 
in  a  coach  and  six,  is  eaten  up  with  the 
spleen,  and  shall  loll  in  state  with  as 
much  melancholy,  vexation,  and  discon- 
tent, as  if  he  were  making  the  Tour  of 
Tyburn.  Then  what  sort  of  a  Duloe, 
(which  I  take  for  the  pleasantry  of  the 
tale,  or  the  plot  of  the  play)  must  a  man 
make  use  of  to  engage  the  attention  of 
so  many  different  humors  and  inclinar 
tions?  Will  a  single  plot  satisfy  every- 
body? Will  the  turns  and  surprises 
that  may  result  naturally  from  the  an- 
cient limits  of  time  be  sufficient  to  rip 
ox>en  the  spleen  of  some  and  physic  the 
melancholy  of  others,  screw  up  the  atten- 
tion of  a  rover  and  fix  him  to  the  stage 
in  spight  of  his  volatile  temper  and  the 
temptation  of  a  mask?  To  make  the 
moral  instructive,  you  must  make  the 
story  diverting.  The  splenetic  wit,  the 
beau  courtier,  the  heavy  citizen,  the  fine 
lady,  and  her  fine  footman  come  all  to 
be  instructed,  and  therefore  must  all  be 
diverted;  and  he  tliat  can  do  this  best, 
and  with  most  applause,  writes  the  b»it 


comedy,  let  him  do  it  by  what  rules  he 
pleases,  so  they  be  not  offensive  to  rdl- 
gion  and  good  manners. 

But  hie  labor,  hoc  opue:  how  must  this 
secret  of  pleasing  so  many  different 
tastes  be  discovert?  Not  by  tumbling 
over  volumes  of  the  ancients,  but  by 
studyinjK  the  humor  of  the  modems.  The 
rules  of  English  comedy  don't  lie  in  the 
compass  of  Aristotle  or  his  folloiren, 
but  in  the  pit,  box,  and  galleries.  And 
to  examine  mto  the  humor  of  an  En^^lish 
audience,  let  us  see  by  what  means  our 
own  English  poets  have  succeeded  in  this 

Soint.  To  determine  a  suit  at  law  we 
on't  look  into  the  archives  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  but  inspect  the  reports  of  our 
own  lawyers,  and  the  acts  and  statutes 
of  our  t^arliaments;  and  bv  the  same 
rule  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
models  of  Menander  or  Plautus,  but  must 
consult  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Fletcher, 
and  others,  who,  by  methods  mudi  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancients,  have  supported 
the  English  stage  and  made  themselves 
famous  to  posterity.  We  shall  find  that 
these  ffentlemen  have  fairly  dispensed 
with  the  greatest  part  of  critical  for- 
malities; the  decorums  of  time  and  place, 
so  much  cried  up  of  late,  had  no  force 
of  decorum  with  them;  the  economy  of 
their  plays  was  ad  Ubilum,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  plots  only  Ihnited  by  the 
convenience  01  action.  I  would  will- 
ingly understand  the  regularities  of 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Henry  the  Fottrth,  and 
of  Fletcher^s  plays:  and  yet  tiiese  have 
long  been  the  darlings  of  the  English 
audience,  and  are  like  to  continue  with 
the  same  applause,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
criticisms  that  ever  were  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

But  are  there  no  rules,  no  decorums, 
to  be  observed  in  comedy?  Must  we 
make  the  condition  of  the  English  stage 
a  state  of  anarchy?  No,  sir  —  for  there 
are  extremes  in  irregularity  as  dangerous 
to  an  author  as  too  scrupulous  a  defer- 
ence to  criticism;  and  as  I  have  given 
you  an  instance  of  one,  so  I  shall  pre- 
sent you  an  example  of  the  t'other. 

There  are  a  sort  of  gentlemen  that 
have  had  the  jaunty  education  of  danc- 
ing, French,  and  a  fiddle,  who,  coming  to 
age  before  they  arrive  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, make  a  shift  to  spend  a  hand- 
some patrimony  of  two  or  three  thou- 
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sand  pound,  by  soaking  in  the  tavern 
all  ni^t,  lolling  a~bed  all  the  morning, 
and  sauntering  away  all  the  evening  be- 
tween the  two  play-houses  with  their 
bands  in  their  pockets;  you  shall  have  a 
gentleman  of  uiis  sise,  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  Covent-Garden  and  a  Icnack  of 
wittidsing  in  his  cups,  set  up  immedi- 
ately for  a  playwriffht.  But  besides  the 
gentleman's  wit  and  experience,  here  is 
another  motive:  there  are  a  parcel  of 
saucy,  impudent  fellows  about  the  play- 
house called  door-keepers,  that  can^t  let 
a  gentleman  see  a  play  in  peace,  without 
Jogging  and  nudging  him  every  minute. 
Sir  J  wiU  you  pUa$€  to  fay?  —  8W,  the 
c€t^$  done,  wm  you  please  to  pay,  sir? 
I  have  broke  their  heads  all  round  two 
or  three  times,  yet  the  puppies  will  still 
be  troublesome.  Before  gad,  I'll  be 
plagued  with  'em  no  longer;  I'll  e'en 
write  a  play  myself;  by  which  means  my 
duuracter  of  wit  shall  be  established,  I 
shaH  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  house,  and 

to  pin  up  the  basket,  pretty  Miss  

shall  have  the  profits  of  my  third  night 
for  her  maidenhead.  Thus  we  see  what 
a  great  blessing  is  a  coming  girl  to  a 
play-house.  Here  is  a  poet  sprung  from 
the  tall  of  an  actress,  like  Minerva  from 
Jupiter's  head.  But  my  spark  pro- 
ceeds:—  My  own  intrigues  are  sufficient 
to  found  tlie  plot,  and  the  devil's  in  't  if 
I  can  make  my  character  talk  as  wittily 
as  those  in  the  Trvp  to  the  Jubilee.  But 
sUy— What  shall  I  caU  it,  first?  Let 
me  see — The  Rkrai  Theatres,— \ery 
good,  by  sad,  because  I  reckon  the  two 
bouses  will  have  a  contest  about  this  verjr 
play. —  Thus  having  found  a  name  for  his 
play.  In  the  next  place  he  makes  a  play 
to  his  name,  and  thus  he  begins. 

ACT  I.    ScBins:    Covent-Oarden,    Enter 
Portico,  Piaza,  and  TuaNsnif. 

Here  yon  must  note  that  Portico,  being 
a  compound  of  practical  rake  and  specu- 
lative gentleman,  is  ten  to  one  the  au- 
thor's own  character,  and  the  leading  card 
in  the  pack.  Piasa  is  his  mistress,  who 
lives  in  the  square,  and  is  daughter  to  old 
Plllariao,  an  odd,  out-o^tlie-way  gentle- 
man, something  between  the  diaracter  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Solon,  which 
must  please  because  it  is  new. 

Turnstile   is   maid   and   confident  to 


Piasa,  who,  for  a  bribe  of  ten  pieces,  lets 
Portico  in  at  the  back-door;  so  the  first 
act  concludes. 

In  the  second,  enter  Spigotoso,  who 
was  butler,  perhaps,  to  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy, and  Fossetana  his  wife.  After 
these  characters  are  run  dry,  he  brings 
you  in,  at  the  third  act,  Wbhiewell  and 
Cbarmarillis  for  a  scene  of  love  to  please 
the  ladies,  and  so  he  goes  on  without 
fear  or  wit  till  he  comes  to  a  marriage 
or  two,  and  then  he  writes — Finis, 

'Tis  then  whispered  among  his  friends 
at  WiU's  and  Hippolito*s,  that  Mr.  Such- 
a-one  has  writ  a  very  pretty  comedy ;  and 
some  of  'em,  to  encourase  the  young  au- 
thor, equip  him  presently  with  prok>gue 
and  epilogue.  Then  the  play  Is  sent  to 
Mr.  Rich  or  Mr.  Betterton  in  a  fair, 
legible  hand,  with  the  recommendation 
of  some  gentleman  that  passes  for  a  man 
of  parts  and  a  critic.  In  short,  the  gen- 
tleman's interest  has  the  play  acted,  and 
the  gentleman's  hiterest  makes  a  present 

to   pretty    Miss   ;    she's    made    his 

whore,  and  the  stage  his  cully,  that  for 
the  loss  of  a  month  in  rehearsing,  and  a 
hundred  pound  in  dressing  a  confounded 
piav,  must  give  the  liberty  of  the  house 
to  him  and  his  friends  for  ever  after. 

Now,  such  a  play  may  be  written  with 
all  the  exactness  imaginable,  in  respect 
of  unity  in  time  and  place;  but  if  you 
inquire  its  character  of  any  person,  tho' 
of  the  meanest  understandmg  of  the 
whole  audience,  he  will  tell  you  'tis  intol- 
erable stuff;  and  upon  your  demanding 
his  reasons,  his  answer  is,  /  don't  Uke  it. 
His  humor  is  the  only  rule  that  he  can 
Judge  a  comedy  by,  but  you  find  that 
mere  nature  is  offended  with  some  irreg- 
ularities; an4  tho'  he  be  not  so  learned  m 
the  drama,  to  g^ve  you  an  inventory  of 
the  faults,  yet  I  can  tell  you  that  one 
part  of  the  plot  had  no  dependence  upon 
another,  which  made  this  simple  man 
drop  his  attention,  and  concern  for  the 
event;  and  so,  disenffaffing  his  thoughts 
from  the  business  of  the  action,  he  sat 
there  very  uneasy,  thought  the  time  very 
tedious,  because  he  bad  nothing  to  do. 
The  characters  were  so  uncoherent  In 
themselves,  and  composed  of  such  vari- 
ety of  absurdities,  that  in  his  knowledge 
of  nature  he  could  find  no  original  for 
such  a  copy;  and  being  therefore  unae- 
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quainted  with  any  folly  they  reproved, 
or  any  virtue  that  they  recommended, 
their  business  was  as  flat  and  tiresome  to 
him  as  if  the  actors  had  talked  Arabic. 

Now,  these  are  the  material  irregular- 
ities of  a  play,  and  these  are  the  faults 
which  downright  mother-sense  can  cen- 
sure and  be  offended  at,  as  much  as  the 
most  learned  critic  in  the  pit.  And 
altho'  the  one  cannot  give  me  the  reasons 
of  his  approbation  or  dislike,  yet  I  will 
take  his  word  for  the  credit  or  disrepute 
of  a  comedy  sooner  perhaps  than  the 
opinion  of  some  virtuosos;  tor  there  are 
some  gentlemen  that  have  fortified  their 
spleen  so  impregnably  with  criticism,  and 
hold  out  so  stiffly  against  all  attacks  of 
pleasantry,  that  tne  most  powerful  efforts 
of  wit  and  humor  cannot  make  the  least 
impression.  What  a  misfortune  is  it  to 
these  gentlemen  to  be  natives  of  such  an 
ignorant,  self-willed,  impertinent  island, 
where  let  a  critic  and  a  scholar  find 
never  so  many  irregularities  in  a  play, 
yet  five  hundred  saucy  people  will  give 
him  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  come  to  see 
this  wicked  play  forty  or  fifty  times  in  a 
year.  But  this  Vox  Populi  is  the  devil, 
tho*,  in  a  place  of  more  authority  than 
Aristotle,  it  is  called  Vox  D^i.  Here  is 
a  plav  with  a  vengeance,  (says  a  critic,) 
to  brmg  the  transaction  of  a  year's  time 
into  the  compass  of  three  hours;  to  carry 
the  whole  audience  with  him  from  one 
Idngdom  to  another  by  the  changing  of  a 
scene:  where's  the  probability,  nay,  the 
possibility  of  aU  this?  The  devU's  in  the 
poet,  sure;  he  don't  think  to  put  contra- 
dictions upon  us? 

JLook'ee,  sir,  don't  be  in  a  passion.  The 
poet  does  not  impose  contradictions  upon 
you,  because  he  has  told  you  no  lie;  for 
that  only  is  a  lie  which  is  related  with 
some  fallacious  intention  that  you  should 
believe  it  for  a  truth.  Now,  tne  poet  ex- 
pects no  more  that  you  should  believe 
the  plot  of  his  play  uian  old  ^Esop  de- 
signed the  world  should  think  his  eagle 
and  lion  talked  like  you  and  I;  whicii,  I 
thinlc,  was  every  jot  as  improbable  as 
what  you  cmarrel  with;  and  yet  the  fables 
took,  and  I'll  be  hansed  if  you  yourself 
don't  like  'em.  But  oesides,  sir,  if  you 
are  so  inveterate  against  improbabilities, 
you  must  never  come  near  the  play- 
house at  all;  for  there  are  several  improb- 
abilities, nay,  impossibilities,  that  all  the 


criticisms  in  nature  cannot  correct:  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  part  of  Alexamler 
the  Great,  to  be  affected  with  the  trans- 
actions of  the  play,  we  must  suppose 
that  we  see  that  great  conqueror,  after 
all  his  triumphs,  shunned  by  tiie  woniao 
he  loves,  and  importuned  by  her  he  bates; 
crossed  in  his  cups  and  jollity  by  his  own 
subjects,  and  at  last  miserably  endhag 
his  life  in  a  raging  madness,  we  must 
suppose  that  we  see  the  very  Alexan- 
der, the  son  of  Philip,  In  all  these  un- 
happy circumstances,  else  we  are  not 
touched  by  the  moral,  which  represents 
to  us  the  uneasiness  of  human  11^  in  the 
greatest  state,  and  the  instability  of  for- 
tune in  respect  of  worldly  pomp.  Yet 
the  whole  audience  at  the  same  time 
knows  that  this  is  Mr.  Betterton  who  is 
strutting  upon  the  stase  and  tearing  hb 
lungs  for  a  livelihood.  And  that  the 
same  person  should  be  Mr.  Betterton  and 
Alexander  the  Great  at  the  same  time  is 
somewhat  like  an  impossibility,  in  my 
mind.  Yet  you  must  grant  this  impossi- 
bility in  spite  of  your  teeth,  if  you  han't 
power  to  raise  the  old  hero  from  the 
grave  to  act  his  own  part. 

Now  for  anotiier  impossibility:  The 
less  rigid  critics  allow  to  a  comedy  the 
space  of  an  artificial  day,  or  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  those  of  tlie  tliorough 
reformation  will  confine  it  to  the  natural, 
or  solar,  day,  which  is  but  half  the  time. 
Now,  admitting  this  for  a  decorum  abso- 
lutely requisite, —  this  play  begins  when 
it  is  exactly  sixf  by  your  watch,  and  ends 
precisely  at  nine,  which  is  tiie  usual  time 
of  the  representation.  Now,  is  it  feasible 
in  rerwn  natwa,  that  the  same  space  or 
extent  of  time  can  be  three  hours  by 
your  watch  and  twelve  hours  upon  tlie 
stage,  admitting  the  same  numt>er  of  min- 
utes or  the  same  measure  of  sand  to  both? 
I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  must  allow  this  for 
an  impossibility,  too;  and  you  may  with 
as  much  reason  allow  the  play  the  extent 
of  a  whole  year;  and  if  you  grant  me  a 
year,  you  may  give  me  seven,  and  so  to  a 
thousand.  For  that  a  thousand  yean 
should  come  within  the  compass  of  three 
hours  is  no  more  an  impossibilitr  than 
that  two  minutes  should  be  contained  in 
one;  Nuilum  minu  tontvMi  in  se  mapu 
is  equally  applicable  to  both. 

So  much  for  the  decorum  of  Time:  now 
for   the   regularity   of  Place.    I    mi 
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make  the  one  a  consequence  of  t*other, 
and  allege  that  by  allowing  me  any  ex- 
tent of   time,  you  must  grant  me  a^y 
change   of  place,   for  the   one   depends 
upon  toother;  and  havmg  Ave  or  six  years 
for  the  action  of  a  play,  I  may  travel 
from  Constantinople  to  Denmark,  so  to 
France,  and  home  to  England,  and  rest 
long    enough   in   each   country   besides. 
But  you*ll  say:    How  can  you  carry  us 
"With  you?    Very  easily,  sir,  if  you  be 
willing  to  go.    As  for  ei^bmple:  here  is 
a  new  play;  tlie  house  is  thronged,  the 
prologue's  spoken  and  the  curtain  drawn 
represents  you  the  scene  of  Grand  Cairo. 
Whereabouts  are  you  now,  sir?    Were 
not  you  tlie  very  minute  before  in  the 
pit  in  the  English  play-house  talking  to 
a  wench,  and  now,  presto  p<u$,  you  are 
spirited  away  to  the  banlcs  of  the  river 
Nile.    Surely,  sir,  this  is  a  most  intoler- 
able improbability;  yet  this  you   must 
allow  mg,  or  else  you  destroy  the  very 
constitution  of  representation.    Then,  in 
the  second  act,  witii  a  flourish  of  the 
fiddles,  I  change  tiie  scene  to  Astrachan. 
O,  thU  is  intolerable!    Look*ee,  sir,  'tis 
not  a  jot  more  intolerable  than  the  other; 
for  you'll  find  that  'tis  much  about  tlie 
same  distance  between  Egypt  and  Astra- 
clian,  as  it  is  between  Drurv-Lane  and 
Grand  Cairo;  and  if  you  please  to  let 
your  fancy  take  post,  it  will  perform 
the  journey  in  the  same  moment  oi  time, 
without  any  disturbance  in  the  world  to 
your  person.    You  can   follow  Quintus 
Curtius  all  over  Asia  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander, and  trudge  after  Hannibal,  like  a 
cadet,  through  afi  Italy,  Spain,  and  Af He, 
in  tike  space  of  four  or  five  hours;  yet 
the  devil  a  one  of  you  will  stir  a  step 
over  the  threshold  for  tlie  best  poet  in 
Cliristendom,  tho  he  make  it  his  business 
to  make   heroes  more  amiable,  and   to 
surprise  you  with  more  wonderful  acci- 
dents and  events. 

I  am  as  litUe  a  friend  to  those  ram- 
bling plays  as  anybody,  nor  have  I  ever 
espoused  their  party  by  my  own  prac- 
tice; yet  I  could  not  forbear  saying 
something  in  vindication  of  the  great 
Shakespear,  whom  every  little  fellow  can 
form  an  A[o]rietu$  primtu  will  presume 
to  condemn  for  indecorums  and  absurd- 
ities; sparlcs  that  are  so  spruce  upon 
their  Greek  and  Latin  that,  like  our  fops 
in  travel,  tliey  can  relish  noUUng  but 


what  is  foreign,  to  let  the  world  know 
tliey  have  been  abroad  forsooth;  but  it 
must   be  so,  because  Aristotle   said   it; 
now,  I  say  it  must  be  otherwise,  because 
Shakespear  said   it,  and   I'm  sure  that 
Shakespear  was  the  greater  poet  of  the 
two.    But  you'll  say  that  Aristotle  was 
the  greater  critic. —  That's  a  mistake,  sir, 
for  criticism  in  poetry  is  no  more  than 
judgment  in  poetry;  which  you  will  find 
in  your  lexicon.    Now,  if  Shakespear  was 
the  better  poet,  he  must  have  the  most 
judgment    m    bis    art;    for    everybody 
knows  that  judgment  is  an  essential  part 
of  poetry,  and  without  it  no  writer  is 
worth  a  farthing.    But  to  stoop  to  the 
authority   of  eltlier,  without  consulting 
the    reason   of   the   consequence,   is    an 
abuse   to   a   man's   understanding;    and 
neither  the  precept  of  the  philosopher 
nor  example  of  the  poet  should  go  down 
with  me,  without  examfinjing  the  weight 
of  their  assertions.    We  can  expect  no 
more  decorum  or  regularity  in  any  busi- 
ness than  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
bear;  now,  if  the  stage  cannot  subsist 
without  the  strength  of  supposition  and 
force    of    fancy    m   the    audience,    why 
should  a  poet  fetter  the  business  of  his 
plot  and  starve  his  action  for  the  nicety 
of  an  hour  or  the  change  of  a  scene; 
since  the  thought  of  man  can  f  y  over 
a  thousand  years  with  tiie  same  ease, 
and  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  that 
your  eye  glances  from  the  fieure  of  six 
to  seven  on  the  dial-plate;  and  can  glide 
from  the  Cane  of  Good-Hope  to  the  Bay 
of  St  Nicholas,  which  is  qiute  across  tfaie 
world,  with  the  same  quickness  and  activ- 
ity  as   between   Covent-Garden   Church 
and  Will's  Coffee-House.    Then  I  must 
beg  of  these  gentlemen  to  let  our  old 
English    authors    alone. —  If   tiiey    have 
left  vice  unpunished,  virtue  unrewarded, 
folly  unexposed,  or  prudence  unsuccess- 
ful, the  contrary  of  which  is  the  Utile 
of  comedy,  let  them  be  lashed  to  some 
purpose;  if  any  part  of  their  plots  have 
been  Independent  of  the  rest,  or  any  of 
their    characters    forced    or    unnatural, 
which  destroys  the  Dulce  of  plays,  let 
them  be  hissed  off  the  stage.    But  if  by 
a  true  decorum  in  these  material  points, 
they  have  writ  successfully  and  answered 
the  end  of  dramatic  poetry  in  every  re- 
spect, let  them  rest  m  peace,  and  their 
memories  enjoy  the  encomiums  due  to 
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their  merit,  witiiout  any  reflection  for 
waving  tlx>se  niceties,  which  are  neither 
instructive  to  the  world  nor  diverting  to 
mankind,  but  are,  lilce  all  the  rest  of 
critical  learning,  fit  only  to  set  people 
together  by  the  ears  in  ridiculous  con- 
troversies, that  are  not  one  jot  material 
to  the  good  of  the  public,  whether  ^xj 
be  true  or  false* 


And  thus  you  see,  sir,  I  have  coocliidcd 
a  very  unnecessary  piece  of  worit;  wlikb 
is  much  too  long  if  you  don't  lilce  it 
But  let  it  happen  any  way,  be  assured 
ttiat  I  intended  to  please  you*  wlikfc 
should  parthr  excuse,  sir, 

xour  iNott  kmmhU  Swrvami, 


JOSEPH  ADDISON 


Joseph  Addison  was  bom  at  Milston, 
WUtshire,  hi  167:?.  He  was  a  student  at 
the  Charter  House,  which  he  left  in 
l(j87,  to  enter  Queen*s  College,  Oxford. 
After  two  years  he  was  transferred  to 
Maffdalen,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
169S.  He  distinguished  himself  while  at 
college  for  his  shyness  and  his  scholar- 
ship. In  the  year  of  his  graduation  he 
pubUshed  his  Account  of  the  Oreate$t 
English  PoeU.  Through  Drvden,  to 
whom  he  addressed  some  complimentary 
verses,  he  was  introduced  to  Tonson,  who 
set  him  to  woric  translating  Juvenal,  Per- 
sius,  Vergil,  and  Herodotus.  While  he 
was  stiU  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
on  a  fellowsliip  after  his  graduation,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  orders,  but 
a  royal  pension  was  obtained  for  him, 
and  he  set  forth  on  his  travels  on  the 
Continent  He  started  in  1699,  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  in  France,  a  year  in 
Italy,  and  another  in  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Germany;  and  after  a  stay  of 
some  montlis  In  Holland,  he  returnfd  to 
England  toward  the  end  of  170a  He 
was  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  had 
little  hope  of  preferment  in  politics,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  Join  the  writers  in 
Grub  Street  But,  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  tide  of  affairs,  and  to  Addison's  popu- 
larity after  the  publication  of  his  poem. 
The  Campaign,  he  was  made  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.  Meantime  he  was 
engaged  in  literary  work,  and  in  1706 
he  produced  an  unsuccessful  opera  Rosa- 
mond. Two  years  later  Addison  was  de- 
prived of  his  position  as  Under-Secre- 
tarv,  but  was  offered  a  Secretaryship  in 
Ireland  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant  In 
1711  he  lost  the  post  owing  to  a  change 


of  the  Ministry.  Steele's  TatUr  Fiq>en 
began  to  appear  in  1709,  and  Addison's 
first  contriDution  dates  from  the  same 
year.  In  1711  he  and  Steele  brought  <rat 
the  first  number  of  The  Spectator,  whidi 
continued  until  1714.  In  1713  his  trag- 
edy of  Cato  was  performed  and  met  witii 
great  success  because  rather  of  its  pcditi- 
cal  timeliness  than  for  any  dramatic 
power  inherent  in  it  An  unsuocessfol 
play.  The  Drummer,  was  produced, 
anonymously,  in  1714.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1715-16  Addison  was  employed  by 
the  Whig  Party  to  uphold  its  mteresti, 
and  be  published  The  Freeholder,  a  po- 
litical paper;  his  reward  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  position  of  Commissioner  for 
Trade  and  Colonies.  In  1716  he  married 
the  Countess  of  Warwidc.  In  1717  be 
was  made  a  Secreta^  of  State.  Failing 
in  healUi,  he  resigned  tlie  position  a  year 
later.  The  next  year  he  ensaged  In  fur- 
ther political  controversy,  wnicfa  resulted 
in  a  break  with  Steele.  The  following 
year  he  died. 

Of  Addison's  criticism  as  a  whole  it 
may  be  said  that  It  represented  a  com- 
t  monsense  attitude  basea  upoa  neo-classie 
I  ideals.  Of  his  dramatic  criticism  proper, 
confined  as  it  was  almost  whoUy  to  five 
or  six  Spectator  essays,  there  is  not  so 
much  to  be  said.  These  essays  were 
written  before  he  had  evolved  the  criti- 
cal standards  which  add  so  materially  to 
the  value  of  his  later  contributions. 
However,  the  drama  essays  briefly  sum 
up  the  rationalistic  tendency  of  ciitlcisai 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Addi- 
son condemned  English  tragedy  because 
it  was  not  sufficiently  moral,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  write  a  dull  tragedy  in  order 
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to  tbfom  what  beavtiful  and  statelj  senti-) 
ments  sbould  go  into  tragedy.  lie  was 
tigUiiy  classic  In  liis  denunciation  of  tlie 
tragi-comedf.  Not  until  Jolinson  pul>- 
lished  his  156th  Rambler  (in  1751)  was 
tibe  classic  spell  hroken. 

On  the  dramas 

Th0  8p4eiator,  nos.  39,  40,  41,  4d,  44,  45, 
58,  59,  60,  61,  63,  63,  958,  990,  996,  419, 
and  446  (1711-19). 

Edltionss 

The  best  modem  edition  of  tlie  complete 
worics,  is  Hurd^s  The  Works  of  Joseph 
AddUan,  6  vols.   (Boim  ed.,  London, 


1854^6)).  A  ccmvenient  edition  of 
The  Spectator  is  the  reprint  of  the 
first  edition,  in  Eyemaan's  Library, 
4  Tols.  (London  and  New  Yoric,  1906). 
See  Thomas  Arnold's  Seleetiom  from 
AddieoWe  papers  contributed  to  the 
Spectator  (Oxford,  1866  ff.)* 

On  Addison  and  his  worlcss 

Thomas  Tidcell,  Life  of  Joseph  Addison 

{Preface    to    1st    ed.    of    Addison's 

Works,  London,  1791). 
Lucy  Ailsin,  The  Life  of  Joseph  Addison, 

9  vols.  (London,  1843). 
W.    J.    Courtliope,    Addison    (L^ondon* 
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THE  SPECTATOR  1 
(1711) 


Na39. 


Saturday,  April  14. 


MfiUa  fero,  nt  placem  genus  irritabUe 

vatutn, 
Cwm  seribo.  •  .  .  Hob. 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  tlie  noblest 
production  of  human  nature,  so  it  is  capa- 
ble of  ^ving  tiie  mind  one  of  the  most 
delightnd  and  most  improving  entertain-^ 
ments.  A  virtuous  man,  says  Seneca, 
struggling  with  misfortunes,  is  such  a 
spectacle  as  gods  might  looic  upon  with 
pleasure.  Ami  such  a  pleasure  it  is 
wliich  one  meets  with  in  tlie  representa- 
tion of  a  well-written  tragedy.  Diver-| 
sions  of  this  Idnd  wear  out  of  our- 
thoughts  everything  that  is  mean  and 
little.  They  cherisn  and  cultivate  tiiat' 
humanity  which  is  tiie  ornament  of  our 
nature.  They  soften  insolence,  soothe 
aifliction,  and  subdue  the  mind  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all 
tiie  polite  nations  of  the  world,  this  part 
of  me  drama  has  met  with  public  en- 
couragement. 

Tlie  modem  tragedy  excels  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  intricacy  and 
disposition  of  the  fable;  but,  what  a 
Ciiristian  writer  would  be  ashamed  to 

1  Re-printed,  with  omissioiu,  from  vol.  1  of 
Ike  Spiretator  (Everyman's  Library,  London 
and  New  York.  1906).— Ed. 


own,  faUs  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the 
moral  part  of  the  performance.  .  .  • 


No.  40. 


Monday,  April  16. 


The  EngUsh  writers  of  tragedy  are 
possessed  with  a  notion  that  when  they 
represent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  person 
in  distress,  they  ought  not  to  leave  him 
till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his 
troubles,  or  made  hun  triumph  over  his 
enemies.  This  error  they  have  been  led 
into  by  a  r}dlculous  doctrine  in  modem 
criticism,  that  they  are  obliged  to  an 
equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, and  an  impartial  execution  of  ^ 
poetical  justice.  Who  were  the  first  that 
established  this  rule  1  Icnow  iv>t;  but  1 
am  sure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,/ 
in-  reason,  or  in  the  practice  of  tlie  an- ' 
cients.  We  find  that  good  and  evil  hap- 
pen alike  to  all  men  on  this  side  of  the 
grave;  and  as  the  principal  design  of 
&agedy  is  to  raise  conmiiseration  and 
terror  in  the  minds  of  tlie  audience,  we 
shall  defeat  this  great  end  if  we  always 
maice  virtue  and  innocence  liappy  and 
successfuL  Whatever  crosses  and  dis- 
appointments a  good  man  suffers  in  the 
body  of  the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but 
small  impression  on  our  minds,  when  we 
know  that  in  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive 
at  the  end  of  ills  wishes  and  desires. 
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When  we  see  him  engaged  in  the  dq^th 
of  his  afflictions,  we  are  apt  to  comtort 
ourselves,  because  we  are  sure  he  will 
find  his  way  out  of  them;  and  that  his 
grief,  how  grelit  soever  it  may  be  at  pres- 
ent, will  soon  terminate  in  gladness.    For 
this  reason  the  ancient  writers  of  tragedy 
/(treated  men  in  their  piavs  as  they  are 
/kiealt  with  in  the  world,  by  malcing  vir- 
tue sometimes  happy  and  sometimes  mis- 
erable,  as   thev   found   it   in  the   fable 
which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might 
affect  their  audience  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner.    Aristotle  considers  trag- 
edies tliat  were  written  in  either  of  these 
kinds,    and    observes    that    those    wliich 
ended  unhappily,  had  always  pleased  the 
people,  and  carried  awav  the  prize  in 
the  public  disputes  of  the  stage,  from 
Ahose  that  ended  happilv.    Terror   and 
{commiseration  leave  a  pleasing  anguish 
'in  the  mind,  and  fix  the  audience  in  such 
.a  serious  composure  of  thought,   as   is 
much  more  lasting  and  deUgntfnl  than 
vany   little   transient   starts   of  joy   and 
satisfaction.    Accordingly,  we  find  that 
more  of  our  English  tragedies  have  suc- 
ceeded,  in   which   the    favorites   of   the 
audience  sink  under  their  calamities,  than 
those  in  which  they  recover  themselves 
out  of  them.    The  best  plays  of  this  Idnd 
are  The  Orphan,  Venice  Preeerved,  Alex- 
ander  the    Great,    Theodosiue,   All   far 
Love,   (Edipue,   Ortxmoko,   Othello,   etc. 
King  Lear  is  an  admiral^le  tragedy  of 
the  same  kind  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it, 
^  but    as    it    reformed    accordinji^    to    the 
.chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justicejin 
'  my  Immble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  its 
beauty.    At  the  same  time  I  must  allow 
that  there  are  very  noble  tragedies  which 
have  been  framed  upon  the  other  plan 
and  have  ended  happily;  as  indeed  most 
of  the  good  tragedies  which  have  oeen 
written  since  the  starting  of  the  above- 


mentioned  criticism,  have  taloen  this  tiiTo, 
as  The  Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlame, 
Ulyeees,  Phofdra  and  Hippolytue,  with 
most  of  Mr.  Dnrden*s.  I  must  also  allow 
tliat  many  of  Shakespeare's,  and  several 
of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity, 
are  cast  in  the  same  form.  I  do  not 
therefore  dispute  against  this  way  of 
writing  tragedies,  but  against  the  criti- 
cism that  would  establish  this  as  the  only 
method,  and  by  that  means  would  Tery 
much  cramp  tne  English  tragedy,  and 
perhaps  give  a*  wrong  bent  to  the  genlos 
of  our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  tlie  pioduet 
of  the  English  theater,  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  inventions  that  ever  entered 
into  a  poet's  thoughts.  An  author  might 
as  well  think  of  weaving  the  adventures 
of  iEneas  and  Hudibras  into  one  poem, 
as  of  writing  such  a  motlev  piece  of 
mirth  and  sorrow.  But  the  absurdity  of 
these  performances  is  so  very  visible  tiiat 
I  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

The  same  objections  which  are  made 
to  tragi-comedy  may  in  some  measure 
be  applied  to  all  tragedies  that  have  a 
double  plot  in  them;  which  are  likewise 
more  frequent  upon  the  English  stage 
than  upon  any  other.  For  though  the 
grief  of  the  audience  in  such  perform- 
ance be  not  changed  into  anomer  pas- 
sion, as  in  tragi-comedies.  It  is  diverted 
upon  another  object,  wliidi  weakens  their 
concern  for  tiie  principal  action,  and 
breaks  tlie  tide  of  sorrow  by  throwing 
it  into  different  channels.  This  incon- 
venience, however,  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  cured,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by 
'^he  skiUful  choice  of  an  underplot, 
which  may  bear  sudi  a  near  relation  to 
tiie  principal  design,  as  to  contribute 
towiurds  the  compleBon  of  it,  and  be  oon- 
^  eluded  by  tlie  same  catastrophe. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON 


Samuel  Johnson,  the  son  of  a  book- 
seller and  magistrate,  was  bom  at  Lich- 
field, in  1709.  At  school  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  talented  scholar 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  returned  home. 


where  he  studied  and  read.  The  John- 
son family  was  unable  to  send  Samuel  to 
college,  but  through  the  generosity  of  a 
friend  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  re- 
mained only  two  years,  when  he  reached 
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the   end   of  his   meager  resources.    He 
spent  the  next  five  years  near  his  home, 
endeavoring  to  make  a  living  by  hack 
work.     In  1735  he  married  Elizabeth  Por- 
ter,   who   brought  him   a   small  dowry. 
After  his  marriage  he  tried  to  secure 
pupils,  but  during  a  year  and  half  only 
three  came  to  him.    One  of  these  was 
David  Gar  rick.    In  1737  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  after  many  privations,  in  the 
following  year  was  employed   to  write 
for  the  Oentleman's  Magazine,  for  which 
he  reported  parliamentary  proceedings. 
His  first  work  of  any  importance  was 
Limdan  (1738),  a  satirical  poem  in  imi- 
tation of  Juvenal.    Tlie  book  was  pub- 
lished   anonymously,    but    the    author's 
name    soon    became    known.    As    a    re- 
sult. Pope  tried  to  get  Johnson  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Ji^nson  again  went  to  work  as  before. 
He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sav- 
a^  and  at  liis  death  in  1743  he  wrote 
his     biography,    which     was     published 
anonymously.    From  this  time  forward, 
Johnson's    reputation   grew,   so   that   in 
1747  he  was  employed  by  a  number  of 
booksellers  to  write  the  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  which  was  the  great- 
est monument  of  his  life.    It  appeared  in 
1755.    Meanwhile  he  sought  relaxation  in 
other  worlc,   and  published   The    Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  after  Juvenal,  in  1749. 
The   same   year    Garrick   produced    his 
tragedy  of  Irene,  part  of  which  was  writ- 
ten before  Johnson's  arrival  in  London. 
Although  the  play  was  scarcely  success- 
ful, Johnson  reaped  considerable  profit, 
in  1750  lie  began  publishing  articles  and 
essays  after  the  manner  of  The  Spector- 
tor,  and  continued  until  two  years  later. 
The  Rambler  was  at  first  coldly  received, 
but  after  the  essays  had  been  collected 
into  book-form,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  dav.    Mrs.  John- 
son  died    in   175:?,   and    her   death    left 
Johnson  in  a  more  melancholy  mood  than 
usual.    The  publication  of  the  Dictionary 
did  much  for  his  fame,  but  little  for  his 
pocket,  and  twice  in  1755  he  was  sent 
to  Jail  for  debt.    He  wrote  miscellaneous 
essays   for   the   Literary   Magazine   and 
planned  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
in  1758  issued  in  book-form  another  col- 
lectkm   of   essays.    The   Idler,    At    this 
time  lie  wrote  Rasselas  in  a  week,  and 
sold  it  for  a  hundred  pounds,  to  defray 


the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral. 
In  176;?  George  III  offered  Johnson  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
the  needy  author  accepted,  and  which 
enabled  him  henceforward  to  do  work 
of  a  more  congenial  nature.  But  he  had 
a  duty  to  discharge:  for  nine  years  he 
had  been  planning  the  edition  of  Shake- 
speare and  spentSng  the  money  sent  in* 
by  subscribers.  In  1765  the  work  ap- 
peared. The  Introduction  and  Notes 
were  very  unequal,  and  Johnson  was 
severely  criticized  for  the  slovtnllness 
and  inadequacy  of  his  work.  His  laxi- 
ness  was  such  that  between  1765  and 
1775  he  produced  nothing  but  three  po- 
litical tracts.  But  his  personal  influence 
was  growing,  and  he  reisned  over  the 
famous  literary  coterie  or  which  Gold- 
smith, Burke,  Reynolds,  Gibbon,  Gar- 
rick, and  others  were  members.  Bosweli 
was  ever  present,  and  it  is  due  to  his 
assiduity  that  we  possess  the  celebrated 
Life  of  Johnson.  In  1773  Bosweli  ac- 
companied him  on  a  trip  to  the  Hebrides, 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  two  years  later. 
In  1777  he  undertook  to  write  brief  bio- 

graphical  notices  for  an  edition  of  the 
nglish  poets  which  was  about  to  be 
gublished.  llie  short  notices  which  he 
ad  originally  intended  to  supply  grew 
to  considerable  size.  The  first  four  vol- 
umes appeared  in  1779,  the  last  six,  two 
years  later.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  pain  and  anxiety,  and  after  a  long 
period  of  ill-health,  he  died  Ui  1784. 

Joimson  is  the  representative  orthodox 
critic  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  and  yet 
his  orthodoxy,  so  far  as  his  opinions  on 
the  drama  are  concerned,  was  not  too 
exclusive  or  rigid.  While  he  is  contin- 
ually insisting  upon  the  necessity  for  a 
moral  in  works  of  art,  and  judging 
poetry  by  the  sense  rather  than  by  the 
music,  he  was  not  intolerant  to  the  au- 
thors who  violated  accepted  rules.  In 
his  Preface  to  Shakespeare  (1768)  he 
mentions  the  poet's  mingling  of  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  in  a  single  play, 
saying  that  **this  is  a  practice  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed,"  but  lie  adds  what  is 
of  great  significance:  "but  there  is  al- 
ways an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to 
nature."  This  sentence  belongs  with  the 
famous  one  in  the   I56th  ESimbler,  on 
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Tragircomedy:  ^  It  ou^^t  to  be  the  first 
endeavor  of  a  writer  to  distinguish  na- 
ture from  custom,  or  that  which  is  estab- 
lished because  it  is  right  from  that  which 
is  right  only  k)ecause  it  is  established; 
that  he  may  neither  violate  essential 
principles  by  a  desire  of  novelty,  nor 
debar  himself  from  the  attainment  of 
'beauties  within  liis  view  bv  a  needless 
fear  of  breaking  rules  wliich  no  literary 
dictator  had  authority  to  enact"  Pro- 
fessor Saintsburv  declares  tliat  "  With 
this  utterance,  this  single  utterance,  all 
the  ruling  doctrines  of  sixteenth,  seven- 
teentli,  and  eighteenth  century  criticism 
receive  notice  to  quit" 

On  the  drama: 

LwBa  of  the  Poets  (especially  Bow§, 
Conffreve,  Dryd&n,  Otway,  AddUon, 
and  Oay) ;  m  The  Rambler  (especially 
Nos.  125,  139,  and  156);  the  Preface 
to  Shakespeare  (1765). 

Editions: 

The  first  collected  edition^ The  Works 
of  SatMtel  Johnson,  edited  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  in  lii  vols., —  appeared  in 
London  in  179:^.  The  Oxford  Edition 
of  the  Works  HI  vols.,  Oxford,  1835)  is 
a  standard.  A  good  modem  edition  is 
The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson,  16  vols. 
(Troy,  N.  Y.,  1903).  Special  ediUons 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  are  edited 
by  Mrs.  Alex.  Napier,  3  vols.  (London, 
1890),  and  by  Arthur  Waugfa,  6  vols. 
(London,    1896).    See    also    Matthew 


Arnold's  Six  Chief  "  lAoes  of  iks 
Poets,"  with  a  preface  (London,  1878). 
The  Letters  of  Samuel  Johnson,  col- 
lected and  edited  by  G.  Birkbecic  HUI, 
S  vols.  (Oxford,  189:2),  and  JohnsonioM 
Miscellanies,  arranged  and  edited  by 
the  same,  i  vols.  (Oxford,  189^-97); 
together  with  The  Essays  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  edited  by  Stuart  J.  Reid 
^London,  1888),  should  be  consulted. 
Also  Raleigh's  Johauon  on  Shakospeon 
(London,  1908). 

On  Joimson  and  his  works: 

See  prefatory  matter  to  editions  dted 
above. 
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THE  RAMBLER  I 

(1751) 

No.  195.    Tues.,  May  98,  1751. 


Deseriptas  servare  vices,  operumque  col- 
ores. 

Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  sain- 
tor? 

Hor.  De  Ar,  Poet,    86. 

But  if,  through  weakness,  or  my  want 

of  art, 
I  can't  to  every  difereht  style  impart 

ilU-printed    from    the    Works    of   Samutl 
Johnson,  Troj,  N.  Y.,  1908 


The  proper  strokes  and  colors  U  may 

claim. 

Why  am  I  honored  with  a  poefs  name? 

Francis. 

It  Is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  dvii 
law,  ttiat  definitions  are  hazardous. 
Things  modified  by  human  understand- 
ings, subject  to  varieties  of  complies' 
tion,  and  changeable  as  experience  ad- 
vances knowledge,  or  accident  infloenoe 
caprice,  are  scarcely  to  be  indnded  In 
any  standing   form  of  expression,   be- 
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cause  they  are  always  safFering  some 
alteratioii  of  thdr  state.  Definition  is, 
indeed,  not  tlie  province  of  man;  every- 
thing is  set  above  or  l)elow  our  faculties. 
The  worlcs  and  operations  of  nature  are 
too  great  in  their  extent,  or  too  much 
diffused  in  tlieir  relations,  and  the  per- 
formances of  art  too  inconstant  and  un- 
certain, to  be  reduced  to  any  determi- 
nate idea.  It  is  impossible  to  impress 
npon  our  minds  an  adequate  and  just 
representation  of  an  object  so  great  that 
we  can  never  take  it  into  our  view,  or  so 
mutable  that  it  is  always  dumging  under 
our  eye  and  lias  already  lost  its  form 
while  we  are  laboring  to  conceive  it 

Definitions  have  l)een  no  less  difficult 
or  uncertain  in  criticisms  than  in  law. 
Imagination,  a  licentious  and  vagrant 
facui^,  unsusceptible  of  limitations  and 
impatient  of  restraint,  has  always  enr- 
deavored  to  baffle  the  logician,  to  per- 
plex the  confines  of  distinction,  and  burst 
the  indosures  of  regularity.  There  is 
therefore  scarcely  any  species  of  writ- 
ings of  which  we  can  tell  what  is  its  es- 
sence, and  what  are  its  constituents; 
every  new  genius  produces  some  inno- 
vation, when  invented  and  approved, 
subverts  the  rules  wbich  the  practice  of 
foregoing  authors  liad  established. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpro- 
pitions  to  definers;  for  tliough  perhaps 
they  might  properly  liave  contented 
tliemselves  wim  declaring  it  to  tie  »ueh 
a  dramatie  reprM^ntation  of  human  life, 
Qi  may  esoeUe  mirth,  they  have  em- 
imrrassed  their  definition  with  tlie  means 
by  which  tlie  comic  writers  obtained 
their  end,  without  considering  that  the 
various  methods  of  exiiilarating  their  au- 
dience, not  being  limited  by  nature,  can- 
not be  comprbed  in  precept.  Thus, 
some  make  comedy  a  representation  of 
mean,  and  others  of  bad,  men;  some 
think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the 
unimportance,  otliers  in  the  fictitiousness, 
of  the  transaction.  But  any  man's  re- 
flections will  inform  him,  that  every  dra- 
matic composition  which  raises  mirtli, 
is  comic;  and  that,  to  raise  mirtli,  it  is 
by  no  means  universally  necessary  that 
the  personages  should  be  either  mean  or 
corrupt,  nor  always  requisite  that  tlie 
action  should  be  trivial,  nor  ever  that  it 
should  be  fictitious. 


If  the  two  Icinds  of  dramatic  poetry 
had  tieen  defined  only  by  their  effects 
upon  the  mind,  some  absurdities  might 
have  been  prevented,  with  which  the  com- 
positions of  our  greatest  poets  are  dis- 
graced, who,  for  want  of  some  settled 
ideas  and  accurate  distinctions,  have  un- 
happily confounded  tragic  with  comic 
sentiments.  They  seem  to  have  thought 
that  as  the  meanest  of  personages  con- 
stituted comedy,  their  greatness  was 
sufficient  to  form  a  tragedy;  and  that 
nothing  was  necessary  but  that  they 
should  crowd  the  scene  with  monarchs, 
and  generals,  and  guards;  and  to  make 
them  talk  at  certain  intervals  of  the 
downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  rout  of 
armies.  They  have  not  considered  that 
thoughts  or  accidents,  in  themselves  ridic- 
ulous, grow  still  more  grotesque  by  the 
solemnity  of  such  characters;  that  rea- 
son and  nature  are  uniform  and  inflex- 
ible: and  that  what  is  despicd)ie  and 
absurd,  will  not,  by  any  association  with 
splendid  titles  become  rational  or  great; 
the  most  important  affairs,  bv  an  Inter- 
mixture of  an  unseasonable  levity,  may 
be  made  contemptible;  and  the  robes  of 
royalty  can  give  no  dignity  to  nonsense 
or  to  f  oUy. 

"Comedy,"  ss^s  Horace,  "sometimes 
raises  her  voice  ;  and  tragedy  may  like- 
wise, on  proper  occasions,  abate  her  dig- 
nity; but  as  the  comic  personages  can 
only  denart  from  their  familiarity  of 
style^  wnen  the  more  violent  passions 
are  put  in  motion,  the  heroes  and  queens 
of  tragedy  should  never  descend  to  trifle, 
but  in  the  hours  of  ease  and  intermis- 
sions of  danger.  Yet  in  the  tragedy  of 
Don  Sebiutian,  when  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and, 
having  just  drawn  the  lot,  by  which  lie 
is  condemned  to  die,  breaks  out  Into  a 
wild  boast  that  his  dust  shall  take  pos- 
session of  Afric,  the  dialogue  proceeds 
thus  between  the  captive  and  his  con- 
queror: 

Muley  Moluch.    WhtU  shall  I  do  to  eon- 

qaer  theef 
Seb.    Impoisible, 
8ouU  have  no  eonqneron, 
M.  MoL    /'//  shew  thee  for  a  monster 

thro'  my  Afric, 
Seb.    No,  thou  oanst  only  shew  me  for  a 

mam: 
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Afrie  is  stored  with  numst&rt;  man's  a 

prodiaif 
Thy  subjects  have  not  seen, 
M.  MoL    Thou  talk'st  as  if 
8tm  at  the  head  of  battle. 
Seb.    Thou  nUstaJ^st, 
For  then  I  would  not  talk. 

Benducar.    Sure  he  would  sleep. 

This  conversation,  witli  tlie  sly  remark 
of  tlie  Minister  [Benducar],  can  only 
be  found  not  to  be  comic  because  it 
wants  tlie  probability  necessary  to  rep- 
resentations of  common  life,  and  degen- 
erates too  much  towards  buffoonery  and 
farce. 

The  same  play  affords  a  smart  return 
of  the  General  to  the  Emperor,  who,  en- 
forcing his  orders  for  the  death  of  Se- 
bastian, vents  his  impatience  in  this 
abrupt  threat: 

.  .  .  No  more  replies. 
But  see  thou  dost  it,  or — 

To  which  Dorax  answers, 

Choke  in  that  threat:    I  can  say  Or  as 
loud, 

A  thousand  instances  of  such  impro- 
priety might  be  produced,  M'ere  not  one 
scene  in  Aureng-Zehe  sufficient  to  ex- 
emplify it.  Indamora,  a  captive  queen, 
having  Auren-Zebe  for  her  lover,  em- 
ploys Arimant,  to  whose  charge  she  had 
been  intrusted,  and  whom  she  had  made 
sensible  of  her  charms,  to  carry  her  mes- 
sage to  his  rivaL 

{Arimant,   with  a   Utter  in   his   hand; 

Indamora,) 

Arim.    And  I  the  messenger  to  him  from 

yout 
Your  empire  you  to  tyranny  pursue: 
You  lay  commands,  both  cruel  and  un~ 

just. 
To  serve  my  riocU,  and  betray  my  trust, 
Ind.    You  jlrst  betrayed  your  trust,  in 

loving  me; 
And  should  not  I  my  own  advantage  see? 
Serving  my  love,  you  may  my  friendship 

gain; 
You  know  the  rest   of  your  pretences 

vain. 
You  must,  my  Arimant,  you  must   be 


'Tie  tn  your  nature,  and  your  noble  mind, 

Arim.    I'll  to  the  king,  and  straight  my 
trust  resign, 

Ind.    His  trust  you  may,  but  you  shaU 
never  mine. 

Heaven  made  you  love  me  for  no  other 
end. 

But  to  become  my  confidant  and  friend: 

As  such,  I  keep  no  secret  from  your 
sight. 

And  therefore  make  you  judge  how  tB 
/  tcrite: 

Read  it,  and  tell  me  freely  then  your 
mind; 

If  'tis  indited,  as  I  meant  U,  kind. 

Arim.    "/  ask  not  Heaven  my  freedom 
to  restore, 

{Reading, 

But  only  for  your  sake^-"    I'll  read  no 
more: 

And  yet  I  must  — 

"Less  for  my  own,  than  for  your  ear- 
rows  sad — " 

{Reading, 

Another  line,  like  this,  would  make  me 
mad  — 

Heacen!  she  goes  on — yet  more  —  and 
yet  more  kmdt 

{As  reading. 

Each  sentence  is  a  dagger  to  my  mind, 

*' See  me  this  night  — 

{ReiMding, 

Thank  fortune  who  did  such  a  friend 
provide. 

For    faithful    Arimant    shall    be    your 
guide," 

Not  only  to  be  made  an  instrument. 

But  pre-engaged  without  my  own  con- 
sent t 

Ind.    Unknown  to  engage  you  still  assg- 
ments  my  score. 

And  gives   you  scope   of  meriting   the 
more, 

Arim.    The  best  of  men 

Some  interest  in  their  editions  mmst  con- 
fess: 

None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  pos- 
sess. 

The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear. 

Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  own  sentence 
bear, 

Ind.    You  may;  but  'twUl  not  be  your 
best  advice: 

'Ticill   only   give   me   pains   of   writing 
twice. 

You  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or 
late: 
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Why   should  you  vakUy   ttruggle   with 
your  fcUsf 

Arim.    /  thank  thse,  Humen,  thou  has 
bssn  wondrous  kind  I 

Why  am  I  thus  to  slavsry  designed, 

And  yet  am  cheater  v>ith  a  free-bom 
mtnd? 

Or  make  thy  orders  with  my  reason  suit, 

Or    let    me    Hoe    by    sense,   a    glorious 
brute  — 

(She  frowns. 

You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  speed,  be- 
fore 

The  dreadful  sentence  comes,  See  me  no 
more: 

In  the  same  scene  every  circumstance 
concurs  to  turn  tragedy  to  farce.  The 
wild  absurdity  of  tiie  expedient;  the 
contemptible  suggestion  of  the  lover; 
the  folly  of  obuging  him  to  read  the 
letter,  only  because  it  ought  to  have  been 
concealed  from  him;  the  frequent  inter- 
ruptions of  amorous  impatience;  the 
faint  expostulations  of  a  voluntary  slave; 
the  imperious  haughtiness  of  a  tyrant 
without  power;  the  deep  reflection  of  the 
yielding  rebel  upon  fate  and  free-will; 
and  his  wise  wish  to  lose  his  reason  as 
soon  as  he  finds  himself  about  to  do  what 
he  cannot  persuade  his  reason  to  ap- 
prove, are  sufficient  to  awaken  the  most 
torpid  risibility. 

There  is  scarce  a  trasedy  of  the  last 
century  whidi  has  not  aebased  its  most 
Important  incidents,  and  polluted  its 
most  serious  interlocutions  with  buffoon- 
ery and  meanness;  but  tiiough  perhaps 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  present 
age  has  added  much  to  the  force  and 
efficacy,  it  has  at  least  been  able  to  es- 
cape many  faults,  which  either  ignorance 
have  overlooked  or  indulgence  had  li- 
censed. The  later  tragedies,  indeed, 
have  faults  of  another  kind,  perhaps  more 
destructive  to  delight,  though  less  open 
to  censure.  That  perpetual  tumor  of 
phrase  with  which  every  thought  is  now 
expressed  by  every  personage,  the  pau- 
dty  of  adventurers  which  regularly  ad- 
mits, and  the  unvaried  equality  of  flow- 
ing dialogue  has  taken  away  from  our 
present  writers  almost  all  that  dominion 
over  the  passions  which  was  the  boast  of 
their  predecessors.  Yet  they  may  at 
feast  claim  this  commendation,  that  they 
avoid  gross  faults,  and  that  if  they  can- 


not often  move  terror  or  pity,  they  are 
always  careful  not  to  provoke  laughter. 

No.  166.    Saturday,  September  14,  1751. 

Nunquam  aliud,  natura,  aliud  sapientia 
dicU, 

Juv.  SAT.  XIV.    321. 
For  wisdom  ever  echoes  Nature's  voice. 


That  many  rules  have  been  advanced 
without  consulting  nature  or  reason,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  when  we  flmd  it  per- 
emptorily decreed  by  the  ancient  mas- 
ters, that  only  three  speaking  person- 
ages should  appear  at  once  upon  the 
stage;  a  law  which,  as  the  variety  and 
intricacv  of  modem  plays  has  made  it 
impossible  to  be  observe^  we  now  vio- 
late without  scruple,  and,  as  experience 
proves,  without  inconvenience. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely 
accidental  Tragedy  was  a  monody,  or 
soliloquy  sung  in  lionor  of  Bacchus,  im- 
proved afterwards  into  a  dialogue  by 
the  addition  of  anotiier  speaker;  but  the 
ancients,  rememliering  that  the  tragedy 
was  at  first  pronounced  only  by  one, 
durst  not  for  some  time  venture  beyond 
two;  at  last,  when  custom  and  impunity 
had  made  them  daring,  they  extended 
their  liberty  to  the  admission  of  three, 
but  restrained  themselves  by  a  critical 
edict  from  further  exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts 
was  limited  to  five,  I  know  not  that  any 
author  has  informed  us;  but  certainly  it 
is  not  determined  by  any  necessity  aris- 
ing either  from  the  nature  of  action  or 
propriety  of  exhibition.  An  act  is  only 
the  representation  of  such  a  part  of  the 
business  of  the  play  as  proceeds  in  an 
unbroken  tenor,  or  without  any  interme- 
diate pause.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  of  every  real,  and  by  conse- 
quence of  every  dramatic  action,  the 
intervals  may  be  more  or  fewer  than 
^Ye;  and  indeed  the  rule  is  upon  the 
English  stage  every  day  broken  in  effect, 
without  any  other  mischief  than  that 
which  arises  from  an  absurd  ende-avor  to 
observe  it  in  appearance.  Whenever  the 
scene  is  shifted  the  act  ceases,  since  some 
time  is  necessarily  supposed  to  elapse 
while  the  personages  of  the  drama  change 
their  place. 
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With  no  ffreater  right  to  our  obedl- 
eoce  have  the  critics  confined  the  dra- 
matic action  to  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  ProbabiliW  requires  that  the 
time  of  action  should  approach  some- 
what nearly  to  that  of  exhibition,  and 
those  plays  will  always  be  thought  most 
happily  conducted  which  crowd  the 
ffreatest  variety  into  the  least  space. 
But  since  it  wiU  frequently  happen  that 
some  delusion  must  be  admitted^  I  know 
not  where  the  limits  of  imagination  can 
be  fixed.  It  is  rarely  observed  that 
mindsy  not  prepossessed  by  mechanical 
criticism,  feel  any  offense  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  intervals  between  the 
acts;  nor  can  I  conceive  it  absurd  or 
impossible,  that  he  who  can  multiply 
three  hours  into  twelve  or  twenty-four, 
mi^t  imaghie^  M-ith  equal  ease,  a  greater 
number. 

I  Icnow  not  whether  he  who  professes 
to  regard  no  other  laws  than  those  of 
nature,  will  not  be  inclined  to  receive 
tragi-comedy  to  his  protection,  whom, 
however  generally  condemned,  her  own 
laurels  have  hitherto  shaded  from  the 
fulmlnations  of  criticism.  For  what  is 
there  in  the  mingled  drama  whidi  im- 
partial reason  can  condemn?  The  con- 
nection of  important  with  trivial  inci- 
dents, since  it  is  not  only  common  but 
perpetual  in  the  world,  may  surely  be 
allowed  on  the  stage,  which  pretends 
only  to  be  the  mirror  of  life.  The  im- 
propriety of  suppressing  passions  before 
we  have  raised  them  to  the  intended  agi- 
tation, and  of  diverting  the  expectation 
from  an  event  which  we  iceep  suspended 
only  to  raise  it,  may  be  speciously  urged. 
But  will  not  experience  show  this  ob- 

{'ection  to  be  rather  subtle  than  just? 
s  it  not  certain  that  the  traffic  and  comic 
affections  liave  been  moved  alternately 
with  equal  force,  and  that  no  plays  have 
oftener  filled  the  eye  with  tears,  and  the 
heart  with  palpitation,  than  those  which 
are  variegated  with  interludes  of  mirth? 
I  do  not,  however,  think  it  safe  to 
Judge  of  works  of  genius  merely  by  the 
event.  The  resistless  vicissitudes  of  the 
heart,  this  alternate  prevalence  of  mer- 
riment and  solemnity,  may  sometimes  be 
more  properly  ascribed  to  the  visor  of 
the  writer  than  the  justness  of  the  de- 


sign; and.  Instead  of  vindicating  tragi- 
comedy by  the  success  of  Shakespeare, 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  pay  new  honors 
to  that  transcendent  and  unlraunded 
genius  that  could  preside  over  the  pas- 
sions in  sport;  who,  to  actuate  the  affec- 
tions, needed  not  the  slow  gradation  of 
common  means,  but  could  ml  the  heart 
with  instantaneous  Jollity  or  sorrow,  and 
vary  our  disposition  as  he  changed  his 
scenes.  Perhaps  the  effects  even  of 
Shakespeare's  poetry  might  have  been 
vet  ffreater,  had  he  not  counteracted 
himself;  and  we  misht  even  have  been 
more  interested  in  the  distresses  of  his 
heroes,  had  we  not  been  so  frequently 
diverted  by  the  jokes  of  his  buffoons. 

There  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and 
obligatory.  It  is  necessary  that  of  every 
plinr  the  chief  action  should  be  single; 
ana  since  a  play  represents  some  trans- 
action, through  its  regular  maturation 
to  its  final  event,  two  actions  equally  isa- 
portant  must  evidently  constitute  two 
plays. 

As  the  design  of  tragedy  Is  to  instruct 
by  moving  the  passions,  it  must  always 
have  a  hero,  a  personage  apparently  and 
incontestably  superior  to  the  rest,  upon 
whom  the  attention  may  be  fibced  and  the 
anxiety  suspended.  For  though  of  two 
persons  opposing  each  other  with  equal 
abilities  and  equal  virtue,  the  auditor 
will  inevitably  in  time  choose  lus  fa- 
vorite, yet  as  that  choice  must  be  with- 
out any  cogency  of  conviction,  the  hopes 
or  fears  which  it  raises  will  be  faint  and 
languid.  Of  two  heroes  acting  in  con- 
federacy against  a  common  enemy,  the 
virtues  or  dangers  will  give  little  emo- 
tion, because  each  claims  our  concern 
with  the  same  ri^t,  and  the  heart  lies 
at  rest  t)etween  eaual  motives. 

It  ought  to  betne  first  endeavor  of  a 
writer  to  distinguish  nature  from  cus- 
tom; or  that  which  is  established  because 
it  is  right,  from  that  whidi  is  rieht  only 
because  it  is  established;  that  ne  may 
neither  violate  essential  principles  by  a 
desire  of  novelty,  nor  debar  himself  from 
the  attainment  of  beauties  within  his 
view,  by  a  needless  fear  of  breaking 
rules  which  no  literary  dictator  had  au- 
thority to  enact 
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Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born,  probably 
at  Smith-Hill  House,  Elphin,  Roscom- 
moD,  Ireland,  in  17^.  Soon  after  his 
birth  his  family  moved  to  Kilkennv 
West,  where  Oliver  first  went  to  schooL 
At  the  age  of  nhie  he  left  the  little 
school  at  Kilkenny,  and  attended  sev- 
eral academies.  In  174i  he  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  barely 
managed  to  make  a  living.  His  per- 
sonal ungainliness  and  crude  manners 
preventea  his  maldng  many  acquaint- 
ances, so  that  Us  college  Ufe  was  a  mis- 
erable one.  He  was  graduated  in  1749, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  went 
to  live  with  his  motiier.  He  cast  about 
him  in  search  of  a  profession.  He  was 
a  tutor  at  one  time,  out  lost  his  position 
as  the  result  of  a  quarreL  He  decided 
later  to  emisprate  to  America,  but  missed 
his  ship.  He  tlien  determined  to  study 
law,  and  once  again  set  forth  to  Dul^ 
lin,  where  he  gambled  away  the  fifty 
pounds  whidi  had  been  given  liim. 
When  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  again 
endowed  and  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
study  medicine,  where  for  a  year  and 
a  half  he  made  some  slight  pretense  at 
attending  lectures,  and  then  went  to  Ley- 
den,  presumably  to  continue  liis  studies. 
From  Holland  he  proceeded  on  a  walk- 
ii^  tour  through  Flanders,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  tlie  north  of  Italy, 
saining  a  sul^sistence  on  tlie  road  with 
his  flute.  In  1756  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, without  a  penny  in  his  pocKct,  al- 
though he  had,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  received  a  doctor's  degree. 
In  London  he  turned  his  hand  to  every 
sort  of  work:  translation,  the  writing 
of  superficial  histories,  diiidren's  books, 
and  general  articles.  One  of  the  works 
of  ttus  period  whidi  is  still  included  in 
the  Wark$  is  the  Enqywry  into  th€  State 
of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  Through 
the  publication  of  The  Bee  and  the  Life 
of  Beau  Na$h,  Goldsmith  achieved  consid- 
erable popularly,  and  liis  fortunes  be- 
gan to  mend.  He  (belonged  to  tlie  cir- 
cle of  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and 
was  one  of  "  The  Club."  The  Traveller 
appeared  in  1764,  and  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  was  firmly  estabiishea.    The  Vi- 


car of  Wakefield,  published  two  years 
later,  increased  his  popularity,  and  when 
lie  produced  his  first  play.  The  Oood- 
natur'd  Man  (1768),  though  the  play 
was  not  a  success,  it  was  widely  read  in 
book-form.  In  1770  came  The  Deserted 
Village,  and  three  years  after  his  dra- 
matic masterpiece.  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
oiMT,  which  was  highly  successful 
Goldsmith  was  meanwhile  busy  with  a 
great  deal  of  hack-work —^  the  Natural 
Hiitory,  the  histories  of  Eng^d,  Rome, 
and  Greece  —  which  were  veiy  remunera- 
tive. But  Goldsmith's  carelessness,  his 
intemperance,  and  his  habit  of  ffamblinff, 
soon  brou^t  him  into  debt  Broken  in 
health  and  mind,  he  died  in  1774. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  worlcs,  the  En- 
quiry into  the  Present  State  of  PoKte 
Learning  (1759)  Goldsmith  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  thought  which  was  to  be  liis 
ffuiding  star  in  the  field  of  the  drama. 
He  savs:  ''Does  the  poet  paint  tlie  ab- 
surdities of  the  vulffar,  then  he  is  low; 
does  he  exaggerate  the  features  of  folly, 
to  render  it  more  ridiculous,  he  is  then 
very  low.  In  short,  they  have  proscril)ed 
tlie  comic  or  satirical  muse  from  every 
walk  but  high  life,  which,  though  abound- 
ing in  fools  as  well  as  the  humblest  sta- 
tion, is  by  no  means  so  fruitful  in  ab- 
surdity." It  was  Goldsmith's  mission  to 
render  more  natural  the  comedy  of  his 
time,  and  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  tlie 

genteel  or  sentimental  comedy,  whldi  he 
iter  termed  a  ''kind  of  mulish  produc- 
tion, with  all  the  defects  of  its  opposite 
parents,  and  marked  with  sterility." 
Goldsmith  wrote  comparatively  little  on 
the  drama  —  the  passages  in  the  Enquiry 
already  referred  to,  an  occasional  para- 
graph in  the  Essays,  the  important  Essay 
on  the  Theatre,  and  the  brief  Preface  to 
The  Ooodr^natur'd  Man  —  are  practically 
aU  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

On  the  drama: 

An  Enquiry  into  ths  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe  (London, 
1759).  (The  CUhien  of  the  World  and 
The  Bee  may  also  be  consulted  for 
occasional  references  to  the  drama.) 
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Prefaes  to  The  Oood-^natur^d  Man 
(1768). 

An  E$$ay  on  the  Theatre;  or,  a  Com- 
parison  Between  Lauahing  and  Senti- 
mental Comedy  (177S). 

Editions: 

The  first  general  edition  of  Goldsmith 
is  the  Miecellaneout  Works  (London, 
1775).  The  best  modem  edition  is  the 
Worke,  edited  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  5 
▼ols.  (London,  1884-86).  A  good  an- 
notated edition  of  the  plays,  with  a 
bibliography  and  reprint  of  the  E$$ay 
on  the  Theatre,  is  The  Oood--natur^d 
Man  and  She  Stoope  to  Conquer,  with 
an  introduction  by  Austin  JDiobson 
(Boston,  1911). 


On  Goldsmith  and  his  worlcs: 

Sir  James  Prior,  The  Life  of  OUomr 
GoUUmith,  9  vols.  (London,  1837). 

John  Forster,  The  Life  and  Adventnrme 
of  Oliver  GoldemUh,  9  vols.  (9nd  eiL, 
London,  1854). 

Washington  Inrhig,  The  Life  of  OUvor 
Ooldemith,  9  vols.  (New  York,  1844  ff.). 

W.  M.  Thaclceray,  The  Englieh  Humour- 
iite  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (mod- 
em reprint  in  Everyman's  Library, 
n.d.). 

WlUiam  Black,  Goldemia  (London, 
1878). 

Austin  Dobson,  Life  of  OHoer  Gold- 
emUh  (revised  edl,  Nev    Yoric,  1899). 

F.  F.  Moore,  The  Life  oj  OUc^r  Gold- 
emUh (latest  ed.,  New  Yorl^  1911). 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  THEATRE;  OR,  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN 
LAUGHING  AND  SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY  i 

(177«) 


The  tlieater,  like  all  other  amusements, 
has  its  fashions  and  Its  prejudices:  and 
wlien  satiated  with  its  excellence  man- 
Idnd  begin  to  mistake  change  for  im- 
provement. P'or  some  years  tragedy 
was  the  reigninff  entertainment;  but  of 
late  it  has  entirely  given  way  to  comedpr, 
and  our  t)e8t  efforts  are  now  exerted  m 
these  lighter  kinds  of  composition.  The 
pomjYous  train,  tlie  swelling  phrase,  and 
the  unnatural  rant,  are  displaced  for 
that  natural  portrait  of  human  folly  and 
frailty,  of  which  all  are  Judges,  because 
all  have  snt  for  the  picture. 

But  as  in  describing  nature  it  Is  pre- 
sented with  a  double  face,  either  of  mirth 
or  sadness,  our  modern  writers  find  them- 
selves at  a  loss  which  chiefly  to  copy 
from;  and  it  is  now  debated,  whether 
the  exhibition  of  human  distress  Is  likely 
to  afford  the  mind  more  entertainment 
than  that  of  human  absurdity? 

Comedy  is  defined  by  Aristotle  to  t)e 
a  picture  of  the  frailties  of  the  lower 
part  of  mankind,  to  distinsuish  it  from 
trasedy,  which  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  great  When  com- 
edy, therefore,  ascends  to  produce  the 

1  Re-printed  from  The  Oood-Nalur'd  Man 
and  Jheatoope  tit  Conquer,  by  OUver  Gold- 
smith,, with  an  Introduetioa  by  Awrtia  Dobaon 
(Boston,  1011), —  Ed. 


characters  of  princes  or  generals  upon 
the  stage,  it  is  out  of  its  walks,  since 
low  life  and  middle  life  are  entlrelv  its 
object  The  principal  question,  there- 
fore, is,  whether,  in  describing  low  or 
middle  life,  an  exhibition  of  its  follies 
be  not  preferable  to  a  detail  of  its  car 
lamities?  Or,  in  other  words,  which  de- 
serves the  preference, —  the  weeping  sen- 
timental comedy  so  much  in  fashion  at 
present,  or  the  laughing,  and  even  low 
comedy,  which  seems  to  have  been  last 
exhibited  by  Vanbrugh  and  Cibt>er.^ 

If  we  apply  to  authorities,  all  the 
great  masters  in  the  dramatic  art  liave 
but  one  opinion.  Their  rule  Is,  that  as 
tragedy  displays  the  calamities  of  tlie 
great,  so  comedy  should  excite  our  laugli- 
ter  by  ridiculously  exhibiting  the  follies 
of  the  lower  part  of  mankind.  Boileau, 
one  of  the  best  modem  critics,  asserts 
that  comedy  will  not  admit  of  tragic 
distress:  — 

Le  eomique,  ennemi  dee  eoupirt  et  dee 


Joleure, 
ti 


met  point  dans  eee  vers  de  tragiquee 
douleure. 

Nor  is  tills  rule  without  the  strongest 
foundation  in  nature,  as  the  distresses  of 
the   mean   by  no   means   affect   ns   so 
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stroBgly  as  the  calamities  of  tlw  great 
When  tragedy  exhibits  to  us  some  great 
man  f aiien  from  his  lieight,  and  Strugs 
ding  with  want  and  adversity,  we  feel 
his  situation  in  tlie  same  manner  as  we 
suppose  he  liimself  must  feel,  and  our 

E'Ay  is  increased  in  proportion  to  tlie 
eight  from  which  lie  felL  On  tlie  con- 
trary, we  do  not  so  strongly  sympathise 
with  one  bom  in  humbler  arcumstances, 
and  encountering  accidental  distress:  so 
that  while  we  melt  for  Belisarlus,  we 
scarcely  give  halfpence  to  the  beggar 
who  accosts  us  In  the  street  Hie  one 
has  our  pity,  the  other  our  contempt 
Distress,  therefore,  is  the  proper  object 
of  tragedy,  since  the  great  excite  our 
pity  by  their  fall;  but  not  equally  so  of 
comedy,  since  the  actors  employed  in  it 
are  originally  so  mean,  that  they  sink 
but  little  by  their  fall 

Since  the  first  origin  of  the  stage, 
tragedy  and  comedy  have  run  in  distinct 
diannels,  and  never  till  of  late  en- 
croached upon  the  provinces  of  each 
other.  Terence,  who  seems  to  have  mude 
the  nearest  approaciies,  always  Judi- 
ciously stops  snort  before  he  comes  to 
the  downright  pathetic;  and  yet  he  is 
even  reproached  by  C«esar  for  wanting 
the  vi*  eomicei.  All  the  other  comic 
writers  of  antiquity  aim  only  at  render- 
ing follv  or  vice  ridiculous,  but  never 
exalt  their  characters  into  buskined 
pomp,  or  make  what  Voltaire  humorously 
calls  a  tradetman'i  trayedy. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  au- 
thority, and  the  universal  practice  of 
former  ages,  a  new  species  of  dramatic 
composition  has  been  introduced,  under 
the  name  of  99ntim9ntal  comedy.  In 
which  the  virtues  of  private  life  are  ex- 
hibited, rather  than  the  vices  exposed; 
and  the  distresses  rather  than  the  faults 
of  mankind  make  our  interest  in  the 
piece.  These  comedies  have  had  of  late 
great  success,  perhaps  from  their  nov- 
elty, and  also  from  tneir  flattering  every 
man  in  his  favorite  foible.  In  these 
plars  almost  all  the  characters  are  good, 
and  exceedingly  generous;  they  are  lav- 
ish enough  of  their  tm  money  on  the 
stage;  and  though  tliey  want  humor, 
have  abundance  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing. If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or 
foibles,  the  spectator  is  taught,  not  only 
to  pardon,  but  to  applaud  Uiem,  in  con- 


sideration of  the  goodness  of  tlieir  hearts; 
so  that  f oUv,  instead  of  being  ridiculed, 
is  commencied,  and  the  comedy  aims  at 
toucliing  our  passions  without  the  power 
of  being  truly  pathetic.  In  tills  manner 
we  are  likely  to  lose  one  great  source 
of  entertainment  on  the  stage;  for  while 
the  comic  poet  Is  invading  the  province 
of  the  tragic  muse,  he  leaves  her  lovely 
sister  quite  neglected.  Of  this,  however, 
he  is  no  way  solicitous,  as  he  measures 
his  fame  by  his  profits. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  theater 
Is  formed  to  amuse  mankind,  and  that 
it  matters  little,  if  this  end  be  answered, 
b^  what  means  it  is  obtained,  if  man- 
lund  find  delight  In  weeping  at  comedv, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  aoridge  them  in 
that  or  any  other  innocent  pleasure.  If 
those  pieces  are  denied  the  name  of  com- 
edies, yet  call  them  bv  anv  other  name 
and,  if  they  are  delightful,  they  are 
goocL  Their  success,  it  will  be  said,  is 
a  mark  of  tlieir  merit,  and  it  is  only 
abridging  our  happiness  to  deny  us  an 
inlet  to  amutiement. 

These  objections,  however,  are  rather 
specious  than  solid.  It  is  true  that 
amusement  is  a  great  object  of  the  tltea- 
ter,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that  these 
sentimental  pieces  do  often  amuse  us; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  the  true 
comedy  would  not  amuse  us  more?  The 
question  is,  whether  a  character  sup- 
ported throughout  a  piece,  with  its  ricu- 
cule  still  attending,  would  not  give  us 
more  delight  than  this  species  of  bastard 
tragedy,  which  only  Is  applauded  t)e- 
cause  it  is  new.^ 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  sitting  un- 
moved at  one  of  these  sentimental  pieces, 
was  asked  how  he  could  be  so  indiffer- 
ent? "Why,  truly,"  says  he,  "as  the 
hero  is  but  a  tradesman,  it  is  indifferent 
to  me  whether  he  be  turned  out  of  his 
counting-house  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  since 
he  win  still  have  enough  left  to  open  shop 
in  St  GUes*s." 

The  other  objection  Is  as  ill-grounded; 
for  though  we  should  give  these  pieces 
another  name,  it  will  not  mend  their 
efficacy.  It  will  continue  a  Idnd  of  mul- 
i$h  production,  with  all  the  defects  of  its 
opposite  parents,  and  marked  with 
sterility.  If  we  are  permitted  to  make 
comedy  weep,  we  have  an  equal  right 
to  make  tragedy  laugh,  and  to  set  down 
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in  blank  verse  the  jests  and  repartees 
of  all  the  attendants  In  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. 

But  there  is  one  argument  in  favor  of 
sentimental  comedy,  which  will  Iceep  it 
on  the  stage,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
said  against  it  It  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  easily  written.  Those  abilities  that 
can  hammer  out  a  novel  are  fulhr  suffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  a  sentimental 
comedy.  It  is  only  sufficient  to  raise  the 
characters  a  little;  to  declc  out  tlie  hero 
with  a  riband,  or  give  the  lierolne  a 
title;  then  to  put  an  insipid  dialoffue^ 
without  cliaracter  or  humor,  into  their 
mouths,  give  them  mighty  good  hearts, 
very  fine  clothes,  furnish  a  new  set  of 
scenes,  malce  a  pathetic  scene  or  two, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  tender  melancholy 


conversation  through  the  whole,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  ladles  will 
cry  and  all  the  gentlemen  applaud. 

Humor  at  present  seems  to  be  depart- 
ing from  the  stage»  and  it  vrUl  soon  hap- 
pen that  our  coinic  pUyers  will  have 
nothing  left  for  it  but  a  fine  coat  and  a 
song.  It  depends  upon  the  audience 
whether  they  will  actually  drive  those 
poor  merry  creatures  from  the  stacc, 
or  sit  at  a  nlay  as  gloomy  as  at  &e 
Tabernacle.  It  is  not  eagy  to  recover 
an  art  when  once  lost;  and  it  will  be 
but  a  Just  punishment,  that  when,  by  our 
being  too  fastidious,  we  have  banished 
humor  from  the  stage,  we  should  our- 
selves be  deprived  ox  the  art  of  langii- 
ing. 
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ITALIAN  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 


For  at  least  a  century  the  great  Ren- 
aissance critics  overshadowed  their  suc- 
cessors in  Italy,  and  the  record  of  sev- 
enteenth century  criticism  is  largely  one 
of  nx>re  or  less  pedantic  compilation, 
classification,  and  repetition.  Tne  lade 
of  a  new  interest  in  antiquity,  such  as 
served  Daniello,  Trissino,  Scaliger  and 
Castelvetro,  and  the  scanty  offerinss  of 
native  dramatic  products,  are  sufl&ient 
to  account  for  the  laclc  of  outstanding 
contributions  to  dramatic  theory.  Beni*s 
Disputatio  (1600)  was  among  the  last 
works  mentioned  under  Italian  Renais- 
sance Criticism.  Close  upon  it,  in  1601, 
came  Giovanni  Bernardo  Brandi's  Trat- 
tato  delV  Arte  Poetica.  In  1613  ap- 
peared Chlodlno  da  Monte  Melone's  rhte- 


torical  treatise,  and  in  1618  Pellegrino's 
Di9cor90  delta  Poetica,  and  soon  after, 
the  similar  worics  of  Udeno  Nisieli  and 
Giovanni  CoUe  Bellunese.  A  curious 
wor]£  of  the  time  is  P.  M.  Cecchini's 
Frutti  delle  modeme  eommedie  etaxM 
a  chi  U  reeita  (1698).  An  ambitious  ef- 
fort was  Celso  Zani's  Poetica  eeclesiae- 
tica  e  civUe  .  .  .  nella  quale  ii  pone  in 
ekiaro  la  Difinizione  delta  Poeeia  com- 
mune alia  Tragedia  e  alV  Epopeja 
(1643).  The  list  is  practically  complete 
with  the  minor  works  on  poetics  by 
Flavio  Quereneo  and  Benedetto  Men- 
sini.  In  1699  A.  Perrucci  published  his 
DelV  arte  rappreeentatioa  premeditata  e 
all'  improwiio. 


ITALIAN  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 


Four  critics  of  varying  importance 
opened  the  new  century  with  worlcs 
which  exerted  considerable  influence: 
Crescimbeni,  Gravina,  Muratori,  and 
Quadrio,  contributed  historical  and  crit- 
ical works  many  of  which  were  effective 
in  restoring  Italy  to  a  position  of  honor 
in  the  critical  world.  Giovanni  Maria 
Cresdmbeni  published  La  Bellezza  delta 
volgar  Poesia  in  1700,  but  enlarged  it  for 
the  edition  of  1730.  For  the  most  part 
his  work  was  one  of  compilation.  An- 
other work,  a  sort  of  historical  survey, 
was  Gianvincenzo  Gravlna's  Delia  i2a- 
gion  poetica  (1704),  though  of  course  his 
Delia  Tragedia  Is  of  greater  interest  and 
importance  as  a  dramatic  tract.  A  man 
of  greater  insight  and  learning  was  Ludo- 
vico  Antonio  Muratori,  whose  Delta  per- 
fetta    Poeeia    itaUana     (1706)     exerted 


greater  influence  than  the  works  of  anv 
of  his  group.  Scipione  Maffei  and  F. 
Palesi  wrote  minor  works  on  litera- 
ture and  the  drama,  while  Luigi  Ricco- 
boni  wrote  his  treatises  on  the  theaters 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere  hi  Europe,  be- 
sides a  tlieoretical  work,  DelF  arte  rap- 
preeentatica  (17:^5).  Francesco  Xavier 
Quadrio  opened  the  way  to  the  compara- 
tive study  and  criticism  of  literature, 
and  his  Delta  Storia  delta  Bagione 
d'ogni  Poe'eia  (1739-59)  is  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field  of 
poetry.  Francesco  Maria  Zanotti^  wrote 
a  Poetica  in  1768,  and  Girolamo  Tira- 
boschi  continued,  though  with  greater 
knowledge  and  insight,  the  work  of  Cres- 
cimbeni, in  his  Storia  delta  Letteratura 
itaUana  (1779-82).  Meantime  the  dram- 
atists themselves  began  to  explain  their 
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theories.  The  eighteenth  century  marks 
the  dawn  of  a  truly  national  Italian 
drama.  Scipione  Maffei's  Merape  was 
produced  in  1714,  and  not  long  after 
Apostolo  Zeno,  considered  the  father  of 
modern  opera,  came  into  prominence. 
With  the  advent  of  Carlo  Goldoni,  an 
innovator  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
Commedia  deU*  Arte  (Comedy  of  Ma$k$, 
or  Improvised  Comedy)^  was  attacked. 
The  Commedia  deW  Arte,  in  which  a 
scenario  served  as  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  improvised  dialogues  by  a  number  of 
well-recogni£ed  type  characters,  had 
been  the  most  ^rpical  of  Italian  dramatic 
products.  Goldoni,  whose  aim  it  was  to 
unitate  Moli^re  and  introduce  a  sort 
of  realistic  comedy  into  Italy,  felt  it 
necessary  to  do  away  with  the  Commedia 
delf  Arte,  and  in  his  numerous  prefaces, 
and  particularly  in  his  M^moiree  (1787) 
he  argued  against  the  old  form.  His 
principal  antagonist  was  the  dramatist 
Carlo  GoEzi,  whose  fkibi,  or  dramatized 
fairy  tales,  were  an  attempt  to  resusci- 
tate the  art  of  the  old  Commedia  deW 
Arte*  In  his  Prefaces,  or  BagionamenU 
and  in  his  Memorie  (1797)  i  be  maintains 

1 A  brief  extract  from  Carlo  GoBsi's  Msmr 
oirs  (1797) »  tranBlated  by  J.  A.  Symonds 
(London.  1890): 

*'  You  cannot  fabricate  a  drama  worthy  to 
impress  the  public  mind  for  any  length  of 
time  by  heapin|;  up  absurdities,  marvels,  scur- 
rilities, prolixities,  puerilities,  insipiditiuB,  and 
nonsense.  The  neglect  into  which  the  imita- 
tions of  my  manner  speedily  fell  proves  this. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  about  those  other 
species  —  romantic  or  domestic,  intended  to 
move  tears  or  laughter  —  those  cultured  and 
realistic  kinds  of  ourama,  as  peoj^le  call  them, 
though  they  were  generally  devoid  of  culture 
and  of  realism,  and  were  invariably  as  like 
each  other  as  two  peas,  which  occupied  our 
stage  for  thi^  years  at  least.     All  the  good 


his  theories  against  Goldoni's.  Mean- 
while Zeno*s  successor,  Pietro  Metaa- 
tasio,  carried  on  his  work,  and  his  operas 
were  popular  throughout  the  world  until 
the  mneteenth  century.  His  chief  crit- 
ical contribution  to  the  theory  of  tlK 
drama  was  a  commentary  on  Aristotle, 
Estratto  delt  Arte  Poetiea  d'AristoUU 
(1782).  Vittorio  Alfieri,  one  of  the 
greatest  dramatists  of  Italy,  touched 
upon  dramatic  matters  in  his  auto- 
biography (Vita  di  VUtorio  AifUri 
seritta  da  esso,  1804),  and  in  his  vaiioaB 
Lettere  and  essays  on  tragedy,  but  Us 
revolutionary  spirit  was  manitest  rattier 
in  his  plavs  than  in  his  references  to  the 
theory  behind  them. 

Almost  contemporary  with  Alfier! 
were  the  three  great  Revolutionaiy  poets 
and  dramatists:  Mansoni,  Foscolo,  and 
Monti,  each  of  whom  contributed  to  the 
Romantic  triumph  in  Italy.  Manxoni,  in 
particular,  was  an  important  figure;  his 
Preface  to  the  play  Carmagnola  (18:^) 
and  his  Letter  on  the  Unities  (18i^),  are 
landmarks  of  dramatic  theory. 

and  bad  that  has  been  written  and  printed 
about  my  fables;  the  fact  that  they  still  hold 
the  stage  in  Italy  and  other  countries  where 
they  are  translated  in  spite  of  their  comparar 
tive  antiquity;  the  stupid  criticisms  which  are 
still  being  vented  against  them  by  sterving 
journalists  and  envious  bores,  who  ioin  the 
cry  and  follow  these  blind  leaders  of  tae  blind 
—  criticisms  only  based  upon  the  titles  and 
arguments  I  chose  to  draw  from  old  wives' 
tales  and  stories  of  the  nursery  —  all  tbia 
proves  that  there  is  real  stuff  in  the  fabuloua, 
poetical  allegorical  genre  which  I  created.  I 
say  this  witnout  any  presumptuous  partiality 
for  the  children  of  my  fancy;  nor  do  I  resent 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  tliem. 
for  I  am  hnman  encnagh  to  pity  the  hungry  and 
the  passionblindad."— Bd. 


ITALIAN  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  AND 

TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


The  Italian  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
century  —  or  all  but  the  closing  years  — 
was  based  upon  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  There  is  very  little  of  note  in  the 
field  of  dramatic  criticism  proper,  though 
at  least  two  great  literary  critics  and 
estheticians  ought  to  be*  named:  Fran- 
cesco de  Sancus  and  Benedetto  Croce. 


Each  of  these  writers  has  contributed 
valuable  material  to  esthetics  and  criti- 
cism, but  comparatividy  little  to  dra- 
matic theory. 

The  modem  dramatists  have  likewise 
had  little  to  say,  thous^  Giuseppe  Gia- 
cosa  has  lectured  widely  on  the  subject 
of  his  own  art. 


NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 
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CARLO  GOLDONI 


Carlo  Goldoni  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1707.  From  liis  earliest  years  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  been  interested  in  ttie 
tlieatert  liis  toys  were  puppets  and  his 
books,  plays.  It  is  said  that  at  the  age 
of  eight  he  attempted  to  write  a  play. 
The  boy's  father  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  the  philosopher  Caldini  at  Ri- 
mini but  the  youth  soon  ran  awav  with 
a  company  of  stroUing  players  ana  came 
to  Venice.  There  he  began  to  study  law; 
he  continued  his  studies  at  Pavia,  though 
he  relates  in  his  Memoirs  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
reading  Greek  and  Latin  comedies.  He 
had  already  begun  writing  at  this  time, 
and,  as  ms  result  of  a  libel  in  which 
he  ridiculed  certain  families  of  Pavia, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  city.  He 
continued  his  law  studies  at  Udine, 
and  eventually  took  his  degree  at  Mo- 
dena.  He  was  employed  as  law  clerk 
at  Chioffgia  and  Feltre,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Ids  native  city  and  began 
practicing.  But  his  true  vocation  was 
the  theater,  and  he  made  his  bow  with 
a  tragedy,  AmaloMwUa,  produced  at  Mi- 
lan, but  this  was  a  failure.  His  next 
play,  Belisario,  written  in  1734,  succeeded. 
Tie  wrote  otlier  tragedies  for  a  time,  but 
he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  his 
bent  was  for  comedy.  He  had  come  to 
realize  that  the  Italian  stage  needed  re- 
forming, and  adopting  Moli^re  as  his 
model,  ne  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and 
in  1738  produced  his  first  real  comedy, 
L'Uotno  di  mondo.  During  his  numer- 
ous wanderings  and  adventures  in  Italy, 
he  was  constantly  at  work,  and  when,  at 


Leghorn,  he  becoming  acaaainted  with 
the  manager  Medebac,  he  aetermined  to 
pursue  the  profession  of  playwriting  in 
order  to  make  a  living.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Medebac  to  write  plays  for 
his  theater  in  Venice.  He  worked  for 
other  managers,  and  produced  durinsr  his 
stay  in  that  city  some  of  his  most  Smt- 
acteristic  works.  In  1761  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  to  write. 
Among  the  plays  which  he  wrote  in 
French,  the  most  successful  was  Ls 
Bourru  bisnfaisant,  produced  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette  in  1771.  He  en- 
Joyed  considerable  popularity  In  France, 
and  when  he  retired  to  Versailles  the 
King  gave  him  a  pension.  But  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  deprived 
of  it  The  day  after  his  death,  how- 
ever, the  Convention  voted  to  restore  the 
pension.    He  died  in  1793. 

Goldoni  was  the  great  reformer  of 
Italian  comedy.  His  importance,  which 
consisted  rather  in  giving  good  examples 
than  precepts,  lay  in  ms  having  regu- 
larized the  drama  of  his  coun^,  and 
brought  it  from  the  conventionality  of 
the  Commedia  deW  Arte,  or  improvised 
comedy.  He  rightly  maintained  that 
Italian  life  and  manners  were  susceptible 
of  artistic  treatment  on  a  much  hig^r 

Elane  than  had  been  accorded  it  before 
is  day.  Although  Goldoni  admired 
Moli^re  and  often  tried  to  emulate  if 
not  imitate  him,  his  plays  are  gentler 
and  more  optimistic  in  tone.  He  relates 
at  considerable  length  in  his  Memoirt 
the  state  of  Italian  comedy  when  he  bc* 
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gan  writing,  and  his  works  are  a  lasting 
monument  to  tlie  changes  which  lie 
brou^t  about  Goldoni^  plays  are 
themselves  the  justification  of  nis  tlieory. 
and  need  no  explanation,  but  liis  theories 
are  interesting  and  valuable.  These  he 
set  forth  in  his  Memoirs,  his  prefaces, 
and  in  many  places  throughout  tlie  play 
II  Teatro  condeo. 

On  the  drama: 

Outside  the  many  prefaces  to  the  va- 
rious editions,  Goldoni's  principal 
writings  on  tlie  drama  are  in  tlie 
Teatro  Comieo  (1751)  and  the  MSmr 
oir€$  (178T). 

Editions: 

Hie  early  editions  are  not  complete,  and 
tliere  is  considerable  confusion  in  col- 
lating them.  The  Pasquali  edition,  in 
17  vols.  (Venice,  1761,  and  following), 
authorized  by  Goldoni,  is  tlie  best  of 
tiie  early  editions.  The  Tasso  edition, 
45  vols.  (Venice,  18:23-^),  is  a  good 
modern  edition,  wiiile  the  Opsre  com- 
mute, published  by  the  Municipality  of 
Venice  (begun  in  1907  and  now  in 
course  of  publication)  will  take  its 
place  as  the  definitive  edition.  The 
Mhnoireg  de  M.  Ooldoni  pour  eervir 
d  Fhistoire  de  $a  vU  $t  d  esUs  de  eon 
tMdtre,  were  published  In  three  vols., 
Paris,  1787.  The  best  modern  edition 
is  the  reprint,  Memorie  di  Carlo  Ool- 
doni, with  preface  and  notes  by  Guido 
MaiKoni,  in  2  vols.  (Flrenze,  1907). 
These  are  translated  as  Memoirs  of 
Ooldoni,  translated  by  John  Black,  9 
vols.  (London,  1814.  Reprinted  in  A 
Collection  of  the  Most  Inetruetiee  and 
Amusing  Lives  ever  PubHshed,  vol.  23» 
London,  18:28).  An  abridaement,  with 
an  essay  by  W.  D.  HoweUs,  was  put>- 
lished  at  Boston  In  1877.  H.  C.  Chat- 
fleld-Taylor's  biography  (see  below) 
contains  translated  extracts  from  the 
plays,  prefaces,  and  Memoirs, 

On  Goldoni  and  his  works: 

Prefaces  to  various  editions  of  the  works. 
Mimoires  de  M.  Ooldoni,  3  vols.  (Paris, 
1787).  ^ 


Lui^  Carrer,  Sagpi  eu  la  vita  0  le  opere 

dt   Carlo    Ooldoni,   3   vols.    (Venesia, 

18^). 
Giovanni  Gherardini,  Vita  di  Carlo  Ool- 
doni (Milano,  1891). 
Ferdinando    Meneghezzi,    DeUa    Vita    e 

delle  opere  di  Carlo  Ooldoni  (Milano^ 

1837). 
Edward    Copping,   Alfieri   and   Ooldoni 

(London,  1857). 
Carlo    Borghi,    Memorie   eulla    Vita   di 

Carlo  Ooldoni  (Modena,  1859). 
V.   de   Amicis,  La  Commedia  popolare 

latina  e  la  oommedia  deW  arte   (Na- 

poli,  188:?). 
Alfonso  Aloi,  II  Ooldoni  e  la  Commedia 

delV  Arte  (Catania,  1883). 
G.  Bertoni,  Carlo  Ooldoni  e  U  teatro  /ran- 

eese  del  suo  tempo  (Modena,  1907). 
Virgilio  Brocchi,  Carlo  Ooldoni  a  Venezia 

nel  eeeolo  XVIII  (Bologna,  1907). 
GluUo  Caprin,  Carlo  Ooldoni',  la  sua  vita, 

le  sue  opere  ^Milano,  1907). 
A.  Cuman,  La  Biforma  del  Teatro  com- 

ico  itaUano  e  Carlo  Ooldoni  (in  Ateneo 

veneto,  vols.  92  &  S3,  Venezia,  1899- 

1900). 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  Carlo  Ooldoni  (Fl- 
renze, 1911). 
Vernon  Lee,  Studies  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century  in  Italy    (2nd  ed«,   Chicago, 

1906). 
E.  Von  Lohner,  Carlo  Ooldoni  e  le  sue 

Memorie  (in  Archivio  vensto,  vols.  2S 

&  £4,  Venezia,  1889). 
Olga    Marchini-Capasso,    Ooldoni    e    la 

oommedia  delV  arte  (Bergamo,  1907). 
P.  G.  Molmenti,  Carlo  Ooldoni  (9nd  ed., 

Venezia,  1880). 
Giuseppe    Ortolani,   Delia    Vita   e   delf 

arte  di  Carlo  Ooldoni  (Venezia,  1907). 
E.    Pasqualini,    Carlo    Ooldoni    (Assisi, 

1909). 
P.   Petrocchi,   Carlo  Ooldoni  e  la  corn- 
media  r  Milano,  1893). 
Charles  nabany.  Carlo  Ooldoni  (Paris, 

1896). 
Michele    ScheriUo,    La    Commedia    delV 

arte  in  Italia  (Torino,  1884). 
Winifred    Smith,    The    Commedia    dell' 

Arte  (New  York,  1912). 
Marietta  Tovini,  Studio  su  Carlo  Ooldoni 

(Firenze,  1900). 
H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Ooldoni,  a  Biog- 
raphy (New  York,  1913). 
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THE  COMIC  THEATER  1 

[II  Teatro  Camieo] 

(1751) 


Comedy  was  invented  to  correct  foibles 
and  ridicule  disagreeable  liabits;  when 
the  comedy  of  tlie  ancients  was  written 
in  tins  wise,  the  wiiole  world  liked  it,  for 
on  seeing  a  f  ac-simile  of  a  diaracter  upon 
the  IxMirds,  everybody  saw  the  origmal 
eitiier  in  liimself  or  in  some  one  else. 
When  comedy  became  merely  ridiculous, 
nobody  paid  furtlier  attention  to  it,  since 
under  the  pretext  of  causing  lau^^ter, 
the  most  lush-sounding  absurdities  were 
permitted.  Now  that  we  are  again  fish- 
ing comedies  out  of  the  Mars  magnum 
of  nature,  men  find  themselves  again 
searciilng  their  hearts  and  identifying 
themselves  with  the  passion  or  the  char- 
acter which  is  being  represented,  for 
they  know  how  to  discern  whether  a  pas- 
sion is  well  depicted,  whether  a  charac- 
ter is  well  sustained:  in  short,  they 
observe.  .  .  . 

The  French  have  triumphed  in  the  art 
of  comedy  during  a  whole  century;  it  is 
now  time  for  Italy  to  proclaim  that  in 
her  the  seed  of  good  authorship  is  not 
dried  up,  Italian  authors  having  been, 
after  the  Greelcs  and  the  Romans,  the 
first  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  stage.  The 
French  in  their  comedies,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, present  fine  and  well-sustained 
characters;  moreover,  they  delineate  pas- 
sions well,  and  their  conceptions  are 
acute,  witty,  and  brilliant,  but  the  public 
of  that  country  is  satisfied  with  a  little. 
One  single  character  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  l^rench  comedv.  Around  a  single 
passion  well  conceived  and  drawn,  a  great 
number  of  speeches  vibrate  which  by  dint 
of  elocution  present  the  air  of  novelty. 
We  Italians  demand  much  more.  We 
wish  the  principal  character  to  be  strong, 
original,  and  well  recognized  .  .  .  that 
the  plot  shall  be  fertile  in  incidents  and 

1  Re-printed  from  the  translated  pMsagee  by* 
the  author  in  H.  0.  ChatfieldTaylor's  Ooldoni, 
A  Biography  (New  York.  1918). —  Ed. 


novelties.  We  demand  morals  mingled 
with  quips  and  humor.  We  insist  that 
ttie  end  oe  unexpected,  but  plainly  de- 
rived from  the  trend  of  the  action.  We 
like  to  have  an  infinity  of  things  too 
many  to  relate  here,  ano  it  la  only  in  the 
course  of  time  that  we  can  succeed  in 
learning  by  practice  and  usace  to  know 
them  and  to  obtain  success  with  them. 


Aristotle  began  to  write  concerning 
comedy,  but  be  did  not  finish,  and  we 
have  from  him  but  a  few  imperfect  frag- 
ments regarding  it  In  Ills  Posties  ht 
prescril)ea  the  unity  of  place  for  trag- 
edy ;  yet  he  did  not  mention  comedy  then. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that  his 
statements  about  tragedy  must  be  Inter- 
preted as  referring  to  comedy  also,  and 
that  if  he  had  finished  his  treatise  on 
comedy,  he  would  have  prescribed  the 
unity  of  place.  But  my  answer  is,  that 
if  Aristotle  were  now  alive,  he  would 
cancel  this  obnoxious  precept^  because  a 
thousand  absurdities,  a  thousand  blun- 
ders and  improprieties  are  caused  by  it 
1  distinguish  two  kinds  of  comedy:  pure 
comedy  and  comedies  of  intrigue.  Pure 
comedy  can  be  written  with  toe  unity  of 
place.  Comedy  of  intrianie  cannot  be 
thus  written  without  crudity  and  incon- 
gruity. The  ancients  had  not,  like  our- 
selves, a  way  to  shift  scenery,  and  for 
that  reason  they  observed  me  unitwL 
W^e  have  always  observed  ttie  unity  of 
place  when  the  action  occurs  in  the  same 
city,  and  all  the  more  when  it  remains  Id 
the  same  house.  •  .  .  Tlierefore,  I  con- 
clude 'that  if  comedy  with  the  imlty  of 
places  can  be  written  without  hair-split- 
ting or  unseenfiness,  it  should  be  done; 
but  if  on  account  of  the  unity  of  place 
absurdities  have  to  be  introduced.  It  is 
better  to  change  the  scenes  and  obaei'fc 
the  rules  of  probability. 
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MEMOIRS  s 

[M4moire9  to  M.  Oold(mi,  etc.] 

(1787) 


I  wish  that  the  Italian  authors  had 
oontinued  after  the  appearance  of  this 
comedv  [Macchlavelli's  Mandragora]  to 
write  decent  and  honorable  comedies,  and 
that  characters  taken  from  nature  had 
been  substituted  for  fantastic  intrigues. 

But  it  was  left  to  Moli^re  to  ennoble 
and  render  useful  the  comic  stage,  in 
exposing  the  vices  and  the  laughable  side 
of  man  to  ridicule,  for  the  purpose  of 
correction. 

I  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
worlcs  of  that  great  man,  for  I  did  not 
understand  French;  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  learn  it,  and  meantime  I  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  observing  men  care- 
fully, and  never  lost  sight  of  an  original 
character.  .  .  .    (First  Part,  Ch.   X.) 

...  "I  am  now,"  said  I  to  myself, 
**  perfectly  at  my  ease,  and  I  can  give 
free  rein  to  my  imagination.  Hitherto  I 
have  labored  on  old  subjects,  but  now  I 
must  create  and  invent  for  myself.  I 
have  the  advantage  of  very  promising 
actors;  but  in  order  to  emplov  them  use- 
fully I  must  begin  with  studying  tliem. 
Bvery  person  h^  his  peculiar  character 
from  nature;  if  the  author  gives  him  a 

Eart  to  represent  in  unison  ^th  his  own, 
e  may  lar  his  account  with  success. 
Weil,  then,'^  continued  I,  **  this  is  perhaps 
the  happy  moment  to  set  on  foot  the  re- 
form wiiich  I  have  so  long  meditated. 
Yes,  I  must  treat  subjects  of  character: 
tills  is  the  source  of  good  comedy;  with 
this  the  great  Moli^re  began  his  career, 
and  he  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  the  ancients  merely  indicated 
to  us,  and  which  the  modems  have  never 
seen  equalled.*' 

Was  1  wrong  to  encourage  myself  In 
this  way?  No,  for  comedy  was  my  forte, 
and  good  comedy  was  my  ambition.  I 
should  have  been  in  the  wrong  had  I  been 
so  ambitious  as  to  set  myself  alongside 
the  masters  of  the  art,  but  my  sole  de- 
sire was  to  reform  and  correct  the  abuses 
of  tlie  stage  of  my  country;  no  great 

2^azi8latlo&  by  the  Editor,  based  in  part 
upon  the  John  Black  translation  (1814)  of  the 
Memoira.     Betections. —  Ed. 


scholarsliip  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
that  .  .  . 

That  any  character  may  be  productive 
of  effect  on  the  stage,  it  has  alw<<ys  ap- 
peared to  me  necessary  to  contrast  it 
with  characters  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion. .  .  . 

This  play  [Momolo  Corteatxa]  was  emi- 
nently successful,  and  I  was  happy.  I 
saw  my  compatriots  turn  from  their  old 
love  of  farce:  the  reformation  was  at 
hand.  But  I  could  not  yet  flatter  my- 
self that  it  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
for  the  dialogue  of  the  play  is  not 
written  down.  .  .  .  That  consistent  style 
which  is  the  mark  of  true  authors,  was 
not  to  be  observed:  i  could  not  reform 
everything  at  once  without  shoclcing  the 
lovers  of  the  old  stvle  of  national  com- 
edy. 1  then  awaitecl  a  favorable  moment 
to  attaclc  them  directly  with  more  vigor 
and  added  sureness  of  touch. 

(First  Fart,  Ch.  XL.) 

•  ••..• 

.  .  .  And,  acting  upon  the  maxim  of 
comedy,  ridendo  caatigat  mores,  1  imag- 
ined that  the  theater  might  be  converted 
into  a  school  for  the  prevention  of  abuse 
and  the  consequences  resulting  from  It 

(First  Part,  Ch.  XLII.) 

The  unities  requisite  for  the  perfection 
of  tiieatrical  works  have  in  all  times  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  among  authors- 
and  amateurs. 

The  censors  of  my  plays  of  character 
had  nothing  to  reproach  me  with  in  re- 
spect to  the  unity  of  action  and  of  time, 
but  they  maintained  that  in  the  unity  of 
place  I  had  been  deficient. 

The  action  of  my  comedies  was  always 
confined  to  the  same  town,  and  the  char- 
acters never  departed  from  it.  It  Is  true 
that  they  went  from  one  place  to  another; 
but  all  these  places  were  within  the  same 
walls ;  and  1  was  then  and  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  in  this  manner  the  unity  of 
place  was  suflSciently  observed. 

In  every  art  and  every  discovery,  expe- 
rience has  always  preceded  precepts.    In 
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the  course  of  time,  a  method  had  been 
assigned  by  writers  to  the  practice  of  the 
invention,  but  modem  autiiors  have  al- 
ways possessed  the  right  of  putting  an 
interpretation  on  tlie  ancients. 

For  my  part,  not  finding;  eittier  in  the 
Poetics  of  Aristotle  or  Horace  a  clear 
and  absolute  precept  founded  on  rear 
son  for  the  risorous  unity  of  place,  I 
have  always  adhered  to  it  when  my  sub- 
ject seemed  susceptible  of  it;  but  I 
could  never  induce  myself  to  sacrifice  a 
good  comedy  for  the  sake  of  a  prejudice 
wliich  might  have  spoiled  it  •  .  . 

In  speudng  of  virtue,  I  do  not  mean 
an  heroical  virtue,  affecting  from  its 
distresses,  and  pathetic  from  its  diction. 
Those  works  which  in  France  are  called 
dratfiM,  have  certainly  their  merit;  they 
are  a  species  of  theatrical  representation 
between  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  an 
additional  subject  of  entertainment  for 
feeling  hearts.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
heroes  of  tragedy  interest  us  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  those  of  our  eouals  are  calcu- 
lated to  afi^ect  us  more  closely. 

Comedy,  which  is  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, ought  not  to  reject  virtuous  and 
pathetic  sentiments,  if  the  essential  ob- 
ject be  observed  of  enlivening  it  with 
those  comic  and  prominent  tridts  which 
are  the  very  foundations  of  its  existence. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  the  fool- 
ish presumption  of  setting  up  for  a  pre- 
ceptor. I  merely  wish  to  impart  to  my 
readers  the  little  I  have  learned,  and 
have  myself  done;  for  in  the  most  con- 
temptible books  we  always  find  some- 
thing deserving  of  attention. 

(Second  Part,  Ch.  III.) 
•         •••.• 

In  this  city  [Bologna],  the  mother  of 
wisdom  and  the  Athens  of  Italy,  com- 
plaints had  been  made  some  years  be- 
fore, of  my  reformation,  as  having  a  tend- 
ency to  suppress  the  Four  Masks  of  Ital- 
ian comedy. 

This  sort  of  comedy  was  in  greater  esti- 
mation at  Bologna  than  elsewhere. 
There  were  several  persons  of  merit  in 
that  place  who  took  aeligfat  in  composing 
outlines  of  pieces,  which  were  very  wefi 
represented  there  by  citizens  of  great 
ability,  and  were  the  delight  of  their 
country. 

The  lovers  of  the  old  comedy,  on  see- 
ing the  rapid  progpress  of  the  new^  de- 


clared everywhere  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  an  Italian  to  sive  a  blow  to  a  species 
of  comedy  in  which  Italy  had  attained 
great  distinction,  ond  which  no  other  nar 
tion  had  ever  been  able  to  imitate. 

But  what  made  the  greatest  impression 
on  the  discontented,  was  the  suppression 
of  masks,  which  my  system  seemed  to 
threaten.  It  was  said  that  these  per- 
sonages had  been  for  two  centuries  tiie 
amusement  of  Italy,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  a  species  of  comic 
diversion  which  it  had  created  and  so 
well  supported. 

Before  venturing  to  give  my  opinion 
of  tills  subiect  I  imagine  the  reader  will 
liave  no  objection  to  listen  for  a  few 
moments  to  a  short  account  of  tiie  origin, 
employments,  and  effects,  of  tiiese  four 
masks. 

Comedy,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the 
favorite  entertainment  of  civiiised  na- 
tions, sliared  the  fate  of  tlie  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  empire  during  the  decay  of  letters. 

The  germ  of  comedy,  however,  was 
never  altogetlier  extinguished  in  tlie  fer- 
tile bosom  of  Italy.  Those  who  first  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  its  revival  not 
finding,  in  an  ignorant  age,  writers  of 
sufficient  skill,  had  the  boldness  to  draw 
out  plans,  to  distribute  them  into  acts 
and  scenes  and  to  utter  extempore,  tiie 
subjects,  thou^ts,  and  witticisms  wliich 
they  had  concerted  among  themselves. 

Tliose  who  could  read  (and  neither  tlie 

Seat  nor  the  rich  were  of  the  number), 
iding  that  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  there  were  always  duped 
fathers,  debauched  sons,  enamored  girls, 
Imavish  servants,  and  mercenary  maids; 
and  running  over  the  different  districts 
of  Italy,  they  toc^  the  fathers  from 
Venice  and  Bologna,  the  servants  from 
Bergamo^  and  the  lovers  and  waiting- 
malos  from  the  dominions  of  Rome  and 
Tuscany. 

Written  proofs  are  not  to  be  expected 
of  what  took  place  in  a  time  when  writ- 
ing was  not  in  use:  but  I  prove  my  asser- 
tion in  this  way:  Pantaloon  has  always 
been  a  Venetian,  the  Doctor  a  Bolog- 
nese,  and  BrigheUa  and  Harlequin,  Ber- 
eamasks;  and  from  these  places,  there- 
fore, the  comic  personages  called  tlie 
Four  Masks  of  the  Italian  comedy,  were 
taken  by  the  players. 
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What  I  say  on  this  subject  is  not  alto- 

fther  the  product  of  mv  imaffination: 
possess  a  manuscript  of  the  Fifteenth 
century,  in  very  good  preservation,  and 
boudd  in  parchment,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  subjects,  or  sketches, 
of  Italian  pieces,  called  commedU  d^lV 
arte,  and  of  wliich  tlie  basis  of  tlie  comic 
hunx>r  are  alwi^s  Pantaloon,  a  Venetian 
merchant;  tlie  Doctor,  a  Bolognese  law- 
yer; and  Brighella  and  Harleqmn,  Berga- 
meslc  valets,  the  first  clever  and  sprighfiy, 
and  the  other  a  mere  dolt.  Tlieir  antiq- 
uity and  their  long  existence  indicate 
their  origin. 

With  respect  to  their  employment. 
Pantaloon  and  the  Doctor,  called  by  the 
Italians  the  two  old  men,  represent  the 
part  of  fathers,  and  tt»e  other  parts 
wiiere  cloaks  are  worn. 

The  first  is  a  merchant,  because  Venice 
in  ancient  times  was  the  richest  and 
most  extensive^  commercial  country  in 
Italy.  He  has  always  preserved  the  an- 
cient Venetian  costume;  the  black  dress 
and  woolen  bonnet  are  still  worn  in  Ven- 
ice; and  the  red  under-walstcoat  and 
breeches,  cut  out  like  drawers  with  red 
stockings  and  slippers,  are  a  most  exact 
representation  of  tlie  equipment  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  Adnatlc  marshes. 
Tlie  beard,  which  was  considered  an  orna- 
ment in  those  remote  ages,  has  been 
caricatured  and  rendered  ridiculous  in 
subsequent  periods. 

The  second  old  man,  called  the  Doctor, 
was  taken  from  among  the  lawyers,  for 
the  sake  of  opposing  a  learned  man  to 
a  merchant;  and  Bologna  was  selected, 
because  in  that  dty  there  existed  a  uni- 
versity, which,  notwithstanding  the  igno- 
rance of  the  times,  stiU  preserved  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  professors. 

In  the  dress  of  the  Doctor  we  observe 
the  ancient  costume  of  the  university  and 
bar  of  Bologna,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
at  this  day;  and  the  idea  of  the  singular 
mask  which  covers  his  face  and  nose  was 
taken  from  a  wine  stain  wliich  disfigured 
the  countenance  of  a  lawyer  of  those 
times.  This  is  a  tradition  still  existing 
among  the  lovers  of  the  eomtnedia  deW 
arte. 

BrigheUa  luid  Harlequin,  called  in 
Italy  the  two  Zani,  were  taken  from 
Bergamo;  because,  the  former  being  a 
very  sharp  feJow  and  tlie  other  a  stupid 


down,  these  two  extremes  are  only  to  be 
found  among  the  lower  orders  of  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Briffhella  represents  an  intriguing,  de- 
ceitful and  knavish  valet.  His  dress  is  a 
species  of  livery:  his  swarthy  mask  is  a 
caricature  of  the  color  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  high  mountains,  tanned  by  tbe 
heat  of  the  sun. 

Some  comedians  in  this  character  have 
taken  the  name  of  Fenocchio,  Fiqueto, 
and  Scapin;  but  they  have  always  repre- 
sented the  same  valet  and  tbc  same 
Berffamask. 

The  harlequins  have  also  assumed  other 
names;  they  nave  been  sometimes  Tracag- 
nins,  Truffaldins,  Gradelins,  and  Meze- 
tins;  but  ttiey  have  always  K)een  stupid 
Berffamasks.  Their  dress  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  that  of  a  poor  devil  who 
has  picked  up  pieces  of  stuffs  of  differ- 
ent colors  to  patch  his  dress;  but  his  hat 
corresponds  with  his  mendicity,  and  the 
hare's  tail  with  which  it  is  adorned  is 
still  a  common  article  of  dress  of  the 
peasantry  of  Bergamo. 

I  have  thus,  I  trust,  sufficiently  demon- 
strated the  oriffin  and  employment  of  the 
four  masks  of  Italian  comedy;  it  now 
remains  for  me  to  mention  tlie  effects 
resulting  from  them. 

The  mask  must  always  be  very  preju- 
didal  to  the  action  of  the  peru)rmer 
either  in  joy  or  sorrow;  whether  he  be 
in  love,  cross,  or  good-humored,  the  same 
features  are  always  exhibited;  and  liow-. 
ever  he  may  gesticulate  and  vary  the 
tone,  he  can  never  convey  by  the  coun- 
tenance, which  is  the  interpreter  of  the 
heart,  the  different  passions  with  wliich 
he  is  inwardly  agitated. 

The  masks  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  a  sort  of  spealdnff-trumpets,  in> 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
sound  through  the  vast  extent  of  thdr 
amphitheaters.  Passion  and  sentiment 
were  not,  in  those  times,  carried  to  the 
pitch  of  delicacy  which  is  now  necessary. 
The  actor  must,  in  our  day,  possess  a 
soul;  and  the  soul  under  a  mask  is  like 
a  fire  under  ashes. 

These  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  endeavor  the  reformation  of  the 
Italian  theater,  and  to  substitute  com^ 
edies  for  farces. 

(Second  Part,  Ch.  XXIV.) 
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GERMAN  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS 

TO  LESSING 


Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  —  the  lack 
of  political  unity,  among  others  —  Ger- 
many was  late  in  developing  her  litera- 
ture, and  what  dramatic  crnicism  there 
is  before  Lessing  is  more  or  less  of  the 
old  style  —  Latm  commentaries,  state- 
ment and  re-statement  of  the  Rules, 
and  fframmatical  disquisitions.  Individ- 
ual figures  stand  out,  however  —  like 
Opits,  Gottsched,  and  Johann  Ellas 
Schlegel  —  but  none  of  these  contributed 
theories  of  epoch-making  importance. 

German  dramatic  criticism  begins  with 
German  general  criticism,  somewhere  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  doubtful  just  who  was  the  beginner, 
though  Sturm,  Fabricius,  and  Pontanus 
all  have  just  claims,  while  Schosser^s  pe- 
dantic Disputatione$  de  TragcBdia  ante- 
dated them  all  (1559).  Johann  Sturm 
was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attainments, 
and  his  commentaries,  letters,  and  the 
work  on  rhetoric,  exercised  some  influ- 
ence, especially  on  his  pupil  Johann  Lo- 
bart,  who  edited  a  commentary  of  Hor- 
ace's An  Poetiea  in  1576.  Georgius 
Fabricius,  the  first  part  of  whose  D0  Be 
PoHica  appeared  in  1565  (an  enlarged 
edition  was  published  in  1571),  shows 
signs  of  his  acquaintance  with  Scaliger. 
Jacobus  Pontanus  [SpanmUller]  wrote 
an  Imtitutionei  Poetieae,  a  pedantic  and 
unoriginal  treatise  which  appeared  in 
1594.1  But  the  first  of  the  truly  mod- 
em and  vernacular  tractates  was  Martin 
Opits*  Bw;h  von  der  Deutseher  Poeterei 
(1624).  This  work,  with  all  its  short- 
comings, was  the  sisnal  for  a  good  deal 
of  more  or  less  original  work  in  Ger- 
many,  though    between    its    appearance 

1  Some  critics  include  two  neat  Dntoh 
writerB  —  Heixwius  and  Voss  —  wnh  the  Early 
Germans.  Daniel  Heinsius  published  his  Dt 
Iraaadia  ConttUtUione  in  1611,  and  Gerard 
Voss  his  Oommentariorwn  Rhetorieorutn  nv€ 
Oratoriarum  In»tilutionum  lAbri  Sex  in  1609, 
though  the  enlarged  edition  of  1648  contains 
much  more  on  the  dram*. 


and  that  of  Gottsched's  Versueh  in  1790 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  the  usual 
Latin  scholarship  and  pedantic  compila- 
tion. With  Andreas  Gryphius,  the  most 
important  dramatist  of  *the  century,  the 
Enfflish  influence,  wliich  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  even  in  the  days  of  OpiU,  became 
more  widespread,  and  in  his  plays,  lec- 
tures, and  prefaces  he  combatted  the  old 
rules  of  drama.  Erdmann  Neumeister 
followed  Gryphius  in  his  disregard  of 
convention,  while  Philip  von  Zesen  (in  his 
De  Poetiea,  1656)  and  Augustine  Buch- 
ner,  in  his  Kurzer  Wegweieer  $ur  Deutech 
Tichtkunst  (1663),  continued  the  pedan- 
tic tradition.  Johann  Christoph  Gott- 
sched exerted  considerable  influence 
over  his  contemporaries  and  successors. 
He  was  during  a  great  part  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  literary 
dictator,  and  his  Vereuch  einer  kritieehen 
Dichtkunet  (1730)  opened  the  eyes  of 
Germany  to  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing her  own  literature.  The  spirit  of  the 
work  was  neo-classical,  and  Gottsched 
was  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  French 
critics.  His  quarrels  with  Bodmer  and 
Breitinger,  the  Swiss  critics,  over  Milton 
and  other  subjects,  resulted  in  ignomini- 
ous defeat.  Johann  Jakob  Bodmer  is  the 
author  of  the  famous  Diekuree  der  Mah- 
ler (1701),  and  J.  J.  Breitinger  of  the 
Kritieehe  Dichtkunet  (1740).  Gott- 
sched^s  ideas  were  soon  rejected  by  the 
public,  but  he  had  a  number  of  follow- 
ers, chiefly  among  the  small  group  of 
writers  who  founded  the  Bremer  Bei- 
tr&ge  in  1745.  Among  these  were  Gel- 
lert,  Klopstock,  and  Johann  Ellas  Schle- 
gel. Schlegel  wrote  a  number  of  inter- 
esting essays  on  the  drama,  among  the 
best  of  which  is  the  Oedanken  zur  Auf- 
nahme  dee  ddnieehen  Theatere.  He  was 
likewise  a  Shakespearian  enthusiast,  and 
has  been  called  tne  founder  of  Shakes- 
peare study  in  his  country.  Moses  Men- 
delssohn's Brief e  are  concerned,  among 
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other  thinffSy  with  Shakespeare  criticism. 
But  hj  afi  odds  the  greatest  critic  of 
the  time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
time,  was  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessins. 
While  he  wrote  a  vast  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous criticism  and  a  purely  esthetic 
work  —  the  Laokoon  (1776) — his  chief 
contribution  to  dramatic  theory  is  his 
HamburgtMohe  Dramaturais  ( 1 769  ) . 
These  papers  were  originally  published 
as  disconnected  dramatic  criticisms,  but 
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taken  as  a  whole,  they  none  the  less  eoor 
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hort his  fellow  dramatists  to  turn  to 
England,  where  they  would  find  a  dra- 
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adapted  to  their  genius  than  the  rigidfy 
fixed  classical  dramas  of  France. 
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GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM  LESSING 


Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  bom  at 
Kamenx  in  1729.  His  preliminarv  sdiool- 
ing  was  received  at  Meissen,  whence  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Leipsig^  wliere 
be  studied  tiieoloay.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering  tliat  ms  interests  lay  rather 
in  literature  and  pliiiosophy,  and  lie  went 
to  Berlin,  where  for  five  years  lie  led  a 
precarious  and  hand-to-mouth  existence 
as  a  literary  hack.  Thence  lie  went  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  took  his  MA.  de- 
cree. He  did  some  miscellaneous  writ- 
ug,  alone,  and  in  collaboration  with 
Moses  Mendelssohn.  He  had  been  earlv 
attracted  to  the  theater,  and  in  his  youth 
he  had  written  a  number  of  small  plays 
and  translated  others.  His  iirst  impor- 
tant play,  Mi$$  Sara  Sampeon,  appeared 
in  1755.  The  next  few  vears  found  him 
doing  all  sorts  of  work  and  in  many 
dties,  but  in  1758  he  returned  to  Berlin 
and  edited  a  review,  Litteraturbriefe, 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
From  1760  to  1766  he  was  secretary  to 
the  Governor  of  Breslau,  and  in  1766  be 

Eublished  his  famous  Laokoan.  The  f ol- 
iwing  year  he  produced  Minna  von 
BarMehn,  the  first  great  German  com- 
edy. In  1767  he  was  called  to  Hamburg 
as  critic  of  the  new  National  Theater, 
and  for  two  years  he  published  the  criti- 
cisms whkh  were  re-printed  as  the  Ham- 
burgieehe  Dramaturgie,  When  the  thea- 
ter dosed  Lessing  became  librarian  at 
WolfenbiitteL  Shortly  after,  he  traveled 
in  Italy  and  in  1772  he  published  Emilia 
OalottL  In  1776  lie  married  Eva  Kdnig, 
who  dkd  within  a  year  of  the  marriage. 
For  son^  time  he  engaged  in  various 


theological  disputes,  turning  final^  to 
dramatic  writing.  Nathan  der  Weiee 
made  its  appearance  in  1779.  This  was 
his  last  important  literary  work.  He 
died  in  1781. 

Lessinff  was  a  dramatist  of  the  first 
rank,  and  a  critic,  coming  as  he  did  at  a 
turning-point  in  German  literature,  of 
supreme  importance.  ThrougHhout  the 
Hamburgisehe  Dramaturgie  uiere  is  a 
tendencv  to  correct  the  fallacious  no- 
tions then  current,  and  above  all  a 
healthy  note  of  constructive  criticism. 
His  interpretation  of  Aristotle,  his  at- 
tacks on  French  forms  were  of  inestim- 
able importance  to  the  dramatists  of  his 
day.  The  Dramaturgie  contains  a  mass 
of  arguments  favoring  the  theory  that 
no  true  drama  can  rest  upon  any  buti 
Aristotdian  laws.  He  insists  espedaUy/ 
upon  unity  of  action.  A  large  num- 
ber of  papers  are  devoted  to  attack- 
ing the  French  dassical  dramatists,  and 
otners  to  showing  how  Shakespeare  was 
basically  a  follower  of  Aristotle.  Says 
Lessing  in  his  Preface  to  the  Drama- 
turgie: ''This  Dramaturgie  Is  to  form 
a  critical  index  of  all  the  plays  per- 
formed, and  is  to  accompany  every  step 
made  here  by  the  art  of  the  poet  or  the 
actor.  ...  At  the  same  time  it  is  well 
that  the  mediocre  should  not  pretend  to 
be  more  than  it  is,  so  that  the  dissatisfied 
spectator  may  at  least  learn  to  judge 
from  it.  It  is  only  needful  to  explain  to 
a  person  of  healthy  mind  the  reasons  why 
something  has  not  pleased  him  if  one 
desires  to  teach  him  good  taste." 
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On  the  drama: 

B§Urdge  zur  Hittoris  und  Aufnahme  de$ 
Theaters  (1760). 

Theatralisohe  Bibliothek  (1754-58). 

Vorrede  zu  Thomsons  Trauerspielen 
(1756). 

Vorrede  dee  Uehereetzere  in  D<u  Theater 
dee  Herm  Diderot  (1760). 

Brief e,  die  neuette  Litteratur  betrefend 
(1759,  1760). 

Hamburgieche  Dramaturgie  (1769). 

Leben  dee  Sophoklee  (1760-^). 

Dramaturgieche  EntwUrfe  und  Frag- 
mente  (posthumous). 

KoUektaneen  zur  Litteratur  (voL  dO, 
Cotta  ed.  also  contain  casual  refer- 
ences to  the  drama). 

The  Brief  e,  likewise.  See  also  especially 
Leeainge  Briefweoheel  mit  Mendeleaohn 
und  Nicolai  Hber  doe  Trauerepiel  (in 
Philoeophieehe  Bib,,  voL  9,  Leipzig, 
1910). 

Editions: 

O,  E,  Leeeinge  Sehriften,  6  vols.  (Berlin, 
1753-55),  and  O  E.  Leeeinge  edmrnt- 
liche  Sehriften,  30  vols.  (1771-94)  were 
the  only  collected  editions  appearing 
during  the  author's  life-time.  Among 
the  modem  editions  are  the  Lachmann- 
Mundcer  15  vols.  ed.  (1900),  and  the 
Boxburger  and  Blumner  eds.,  14  vols. 
(1883-90).  A  convenient  and  accessi- 
ble edition  is  the  Cotta  edition,  under 
the  supervision  of  Huso  Gdring,  90 
vols.  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  n.d.). 
There  are  numerous  editions  of  the 
Hamburgieehe  Dramaturgie :  the  first 
edition  appeared  In  Hamburgh  S  vols. 
1769.  See  In  above-mentioned  col- 
lected works* 


On  Lessing  and  bis  works: 

C.  G.  Lessing,  G.  E,  Leeeinge  Leben,  etc, 

3  parts  (BerUn,  1793). 
T.  W.  Dansel,  Ootthold  Ephraim  lieeeimg, 

eein  Leben  und  eeine   Werks,  S  vok. 

(2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1880-81). 
Adolph  Stahr,  (7.  E.  Leeeing,  eein  Lebn 

und    eeine    Werke,   9   parts     (Berlin, 

lo59). 
(Translation   of    the    above:    Ths    Lift 

and   Worke  of  O.  B,  Leeeing,   trans- 
lated by  £.  P.  Evans,  9  vols^  Boston, 

1866.) 
Erich      Schmidt,      Leeeing.    Oeeehiektt 

eeinee    Lebene    und    eeiner    SekHftee 

(Berlin,  1884). 
James  Slme,  Leeeing,  9  vols.    (London, 

1877). 

Helnrich  DUntzer,  Leeeinge  Leben  (Leip- 
ziff,  188:2). 

T,  W.  Rolleston,  Leeeing  (London,  n.  d.). 

Hermann  Baumgart,  Arietotelee,  Leeeing, 
und  Qoeihe,  Ueber  doe  ethische  vmd 
doe  aeethetieehe  Princip  der  Traaodie 
(Leipzig,  1877). 

Emil  Brennlng,  Leeeing  die  DramaWur 
und  Leeeinge  Nathan  der  Weiee  (Bre- 
men, 1878). 

Wilhelm  Cosack,  Materialen  zu  (?.  B,  Lee- 
einge Uamburgieeher  Dramaturgie,  etc 
(Paderbom,  1876). 

L.  Eckart,  Leeeing  und  doe  eret  deuteehe 
Nationaltheater  in  Hamburg  (Ham- 
burg, 1864). 

Emil  Gotschlich,  Leeeinge  arietoteliech* 
Studien  und  der  Einfluee  dereelb^n  auf 
eeine  Werke  (Berlin,  1876). 

Eugen  Sierke,  O.  E,  Leeeing  ale  ange- 
hender  Dramatiker,  etc  (iC5nigst>er^ 
1869). 

J.  Kont,  Leeeing  et  la  definition  de  la 
tragddie  par  Arietote  (in  Bev.  dee 
Etudee  greequee,  p.  387,  Paris,  1893). 


HAMBURG  DRAMATURGY! 

[Hamburgieche  Dramaturgie] 

(1769) 


No.  1.— May  1,  1767. 

The  theater  was  successfully  opened  on 
the  09nd  of  last  month  with  the  tragedy 

1  Re-printed,  with  omiuioni,  from  Leeetng'e 
Laokoon,  Dramalie  Notee,  and  Uu  Bepresenta- 


OUndo  and  Sophronia,    OUndo  and  8<h 

ehronia  is  the  work  of  a  young  poet,  and 
1  a  posthumous  incomplete   work.    Its 

Hon  of  Death  hy  the  JLnetente,  translated  far 
E.  0.  Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmem  (New  Belm 
EdB.). —  Ed.  . 
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theme  is  the  well-known  episode  in  Tasso. 
It  is  not  easy  to  convert  a  touching  little 
story  into  a  touching  drama.  True«  it 
costs  little  trouble  to  invent  new  compli- 
cations and  to  enlarge  separate  emotions 
into  scenes.  But  to  prevent  these  new 
complicati<ms  from  weakening  the  inter- 
est or  interfering  with  probability;  to 
transfer  oneself  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  narrator  into  the  real  standpoint  of 
each  personage;  to  let  passions  arise  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  spectator  in  lieu  of 
describing  them,  and  to  let  them  grow  np 
without  effort  in  such  illusory  continnitv 
that  he  must  sympathise,  whetlier  he  will 
or  no;  this  it  is  which  is  needful,  and 
which  genius  does  without  knowing  it, 
without  tediously  explaining  it  to  Itself, 
and  which  m^e  cleverness  endeavors  in 
vain  to  imitate. 

Here  I  wish  to  make  a  double  remark 
which,  borne  in  mind,  will  save  young 
tragic  poets  from  committing  some  great 
faults.  If  heroic  sentiments  are  to  arouse 
admiration,  tlie  poet  must  not  be  too 
lavish  of  them,  for  what  we  see  oftenj 
what  we  see  in  many  persons,  no  longei 
excites  astonishment  Every  Christian 
in  OUndo  and  Sophronia  holds  being  mar- 
tyred and  dying  as  easy  as  drinking  a 
glass  of  water.  We  hear  these  pious 
ravadoes  so  often  and  out  of  so  many 
mouths,  that  they  lose  all  their  force. 

The  second  remark  concerns  Christian 
tragedies  in  particular.  Their  heroes  are 
generally  martyrs.  Now  we  live  in  an 
age  when  the  voice  of  healthy  reason  re- 
sounds too  loudly  to  allow  every  fanatic 
who  rushes  into  death  wantonlv,  wltliout 
neal,  without  regard  for  all  his  citixen 
duties,  to  assume  to  himself  the  title  of 
a  martyr.  We  know  too  well  to-day 
how  to  distinguish  the  false  martyr  from 
the  true,  but  despise  the  former  as  much 
as  we  reverence  the  latter,  and  at  most 
they  extort  from  us  a  melancholy  tear 
for  the  blindness  and  folly  of  which  we 
see  humanity  is  capable.  But  this  tear 
is  none  of  tnose  pleasing  ones  that  trag- 
edy should  evoke.  If  therefore  the  poet 
chooses  a  martyr  for  his  hero  let  him  .tH? 
CA^icfuL  io.  ^ye  to  his  actions  USe  purest 
and  most  mcontrovertible  motives,  let^ 
film  place  him  in  an  unalterable  neces-  | 
^.ty  of  taking  the  step  that  exposes  hWt 
^ojianj^r^  let  liimiiot  suffer  him  to  «eek 
'deiOi  carelessly  or  insolently  challenge  it 


Else  his  pious  hero  becomes  an  object  of 
our  distaste,  and  even  the  religion  that 
he  seeks  to  honor  may  suffer  thereby. 
I  have  already  said  that  it  could  only  be 
a  superstition  that  led  Olindo  to  steal 
the  image  from  tlie  mosque  as  contemp- 
tible as  tliat  which  we  despise  in  the 
wisard  Ismenor.  It  does  not  excuse  the 
poet  that  there  were  ages  when  such  su- 
perstition was  general  and  could  subsist 
side  by  side  with  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, that  tliere  still  are  countries  where 
it  would  be  nothing  strange  for  pious 
ignorance.  For  he  wrote  h&  trageay  as 
little  for  those  ages  as  he  intended  that 
it  should  be  performed  in  Bohemia  of 
Spain.  The  anftd  author,  be  he  of  what- 
ever species  be  will,  if  he  does  not  write 
merely  to  show  his  wit  and  learning,  has  t 
evezLthe.hfiSt  and  most  intelligent  of  his/ 
time  and.  country  before  bis  eyes  and  he 
only,  Gondesoeiuis  to  write  what  pleases  ; 
ana  cfux  iouch  these.  Even  the  dramatic  J 
author,  if  he  lowers  himself  to  the  mob, 
lowers  himself  only  in  order  that  he  may 
enlighten  and  improve  the  mass  and  not 
to  confirm  them  m  their  prejudices  or  in 
their  ignoble  mode  of  thought 

*  No.  9 

Yet  another  remark,  also  bearing  on 
Christian  tragedies  might  be  made  atx>ut 
the  conversion  of  Clorinda.  Convinced 
though  we  may  he  of  the  immediate  oper^ 
ations  of  grace,  yet  they  can  please  us 
little  on  the  stage,  where  everytning  that 
has  to  do  with  tlie  character  of  the  per-^ 
sonages  must  arise  from  natural  causes. 
We  can  only  tolerate  miracles  in  the 
physical  world;  in  the  moral  world  every- 
thing must  retain  its  natural  course,  be- 
cause the  theater  is  to  be  the  school  of 
the  moral  world.  The  motives  for  eveiy 
resolve,  for  every  change  of  opinion  or 
even  thoughts,  must  l^  carefully  bal- 
anced against  each  other  so  as  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  hypothetical  char- 
acter, and  must  never  produce  more  than 
they  could  produce  in  accordance  with 
strict  probability.  The  poet  by  beaut$r 
of  details,  may  possess  the  art  of  delud- 
ing us  to  overlook  misproportions  of  this 
kind,  but  he  only  deceives  us  once,  and 
as  soon  as  we  are  cool  again  we  take 
back  the  applause  he  has  lured  from  us. 
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Even  Corneille's  Polyeuete  is  to  be 
oondemned  in  view  of  the  above  remarks, 
and  since  the  plays  made  in  imitation  of 
it  are  yet  more  faulty,  tiie  first  tragedy 
tiiat  deserves  the  name  of  Christian  has 
beyond  doubt  still  to  appear.  I  mean  a 
play  in  which  the  Christian  interests  us 
solely  as  a  Christian.  But  is  such  a 
piece  even  possible?  Is  not  the  charac- 
^ter  of  a  true  Christian  something  quite 
untheatrical?  Does  not  the  gentle  pen- 
sivenesSy  the  unchangeable  meekness  that 
are  his  essential  features,  war  with  the 
whole  business  of  tragedv  that  strives  to 
purify  passions  bv  passions?  Does  not 
his  expectatfon  or  rewarding  happiness 
after  this  life  contradict  the  disinter- 
estedness with  which  we  wish  to  see  all 
great  and  good  actions  undertaken  and 
carried  out  on  the  stage? 

Until  a  work  of  genius  arises  that  in- 
contestably  decides  these  objections, —  for 
we  know  by  experience  what  difficulties 
genius  can  surmount, —  mv  advice  is  this, 
to  leave  all  existent  Christian  tragedies 
unperformed.  This  advice,  deduced 
from  the  necessities  of  art,  and  which 
deprives  us  of  nothing  more  than  very 
mediocre  plays,  is  not  the  worse  because 
it  comes  to  the  aid  of  weak  spirits  who 
feel  I  know  not  what  shrinkage,  when 
tliey  hear  sentiments  spoken  from  the 
stage  that  tliev  had  only  expected  to 
hear  in  a  holier  place.  The  theater 
should  give  offense  to  no  one,  be  he  who 
he  may,  and  I  wish  it  would  and  could 
obviate  all  preconceived  offense. 

...  In  another  still  worse  tragedy 
where  one  of  the  principal  characters 
died  quite  casually,  a  spectator  asked  his 
neighbor,  *"  But  what  did  she  die  of?  ''— 
"Of  what?  Of  the  tlfth  act,"  was  the 
reply.  In  very  truth  the  fifth  act  is  an 
ugly  evil  disease  that  carries  off  many  a 
one  to  whom  the  first  four  acts  promised 
a  longer  life. 

...  I  know  full  well  that  the  senti- 
ments in  a  drama  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  assumed  character  of  the  person 
who  utters  them.  They  can  therefore 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  absolute  truth,  it 
is  enough  if  thev  are  poetically  true,  if 
we  must  admit  that  this  character  under 
these  circumstances,  with  these  passions 
could  not  have  Judged  otherwise.    But 


on  the  other  hand  this  poetical  truth 
must  also  approach  to  the  absolute  and 
the  poet  must  never  think  so  unphilo- 
sophically^  as  to  assume  that  a  man  could 
desire  evil  for  evil's  sake,  that  a  man 
could  act  on  vicious  principles,  knowing 
them  to  be  vicious  and  boast  of  them  to 
himself  and  to  others. 

No.  9 


It  is  right  and  well  if  in  every-day  life 
we  start  with  no  undue  mistrust  of  tlie 
character  of  others,  if  we  give  all  cre- 
dence to  the  testimony  of  honest  folk. 
But  may  the  dramatic  poet  put  us  off 
with  such  rules  of  justice?  Certainhr 
not,  although  he  could  much  ease  hb 
business  thereby.  On  the  stage  we  want 
to  see  who  the  people  are,  and  we  can 
only  see  it  from  their  actions.  The  good- 
ness with  which  we  are  to  credit  them, 
merely  upon  the  word  of  another,  can- 
not possibly  interest  us  in  them.  It 
leaves  us  quite  indifferent,  and  if  we 
never  have  the  smallest  personal  experi- 
ence of  tiieir  goodness  It  even  has  a  bad 
reflex  effect  upon  tiiose  on  whose  faith 
we  solely  and  only  accepted  the  opinion. 
Far  therefore  from  being  willing  to  be- 
lieve Siegmund  to  be  a  most  perfect  and 
excellent  young  man,  because  Julia,  her 
mother,  Clarissa  and  Edward  declare  him 
to  be  such,  we  rather  begin  to  suspect 
the  judgment  of  these  persons,  if  we 
never  see  for  ourselves  anything  to  jus- 
tifv  their  favorable  opinion.  It  is  true  a 
private  person  cannot  achieve  many 
great  actions  in  the  space  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  But  who  demands  great 
actions?  Even  in  the  smallest,  character 
><can  be  revealed,  and  those  that  throw  the 
most  light  upon  character,  are  the  great- 
est according  to  poetical  valuaticHi. 
Moreover  how  came  it  that  four-and- 
twenty  hours  was  time  enough  to  give 
Siegmund  opportunity  to  compass  two 
of  the  most  foolish  actions  that  could 
occur  to  a  man  In  his  position?  Tlie 
occasion  was  suitable,  the  author  might 
reply,  but  he  scarcely  will  reply  thaL 
They  might  have  arisen  as  naturally  as 
possible,  be  treated  as  delicately  as  pos- 
sible; for  all  that  the  foolish  actions, 
that  we  see  him  commit,  would  leave  a 
bad  impression  on  our  minds  concerning 
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this  young  impetuous  philosophist.  That 
he  acts  badly  we  see;  that  he  can  act 
well  we  hear,  not  even  by  examples  but 
In  the  yaguest  of  general  terms* 

No.  11 

.  •  .  For  the  dramatic  poet  is  no  his- 
torian, lie  does  not  relate  to  us  what  was 
once  believed  to  liave  happened,  but  he 
really  produces  it  again  before  our  eyes, 
and  produces  it  agiun  not  on  account  of 
mere  historical  truth  but  for  a  totally 
different  and  a  nobler  aim.  Historical 
accuracy  is  not  his  aim,  but  only  the 
means  by  wliich  he  hopes  to  attain  his 
aim;  he  wislses  to  delude  us  and  touch 
our  hearts  through  this  delusion.  .  .  . 

No.  13 


I  will  not  say  that  it  is  a  fault  when 
the  dramatic  poet  arranges  his  fable  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  serves  for  the 
exposition  or  confirmation  of  some  great 
moral  truth.  But  I  may  say  that  this 
arrangement  of  the  fable  is  anything  but 
needful;  that  there  are  very  instructive 
and  perfect  plays  that  do  not  aim  at  such 
a  single  maxim,  and  that  we  err  when 
we  regard  the  moral  sentences  that  are 
found  at  the  close  of  many  ancient  trag^ 
edies,  as  tlie  keynote  for  tlie  existence 
of  the  entire  play. 


No.  16 

.  .  .  The  onl^  unpardonable  fault  of 
a  tragic  poet  is  this,  that  he  leaves  us' 
cold;  if  he  interests  us  he  may  do  as  hel 
Ukes   with   the  little   mechanical   rules.! 


No.  19 


Now,  Aristotle  has  long  ago  decided 
how  far  the  tragic  poet  n^  regard  his- 
torical accuracy:  not  farther  than  it  re- 
sembles a  well-constructed  fable  where- 
with he  can  combine  liis  intentions.  He 
does  not  make  use  of  an  event  because 
it  really  happened,  but  because  it  hap- 
pened in  such  a  manner  as  he  wUl 
scarcely  be  able  to  invent  more  fitly  for 


his  present  purpose.  If  he  finds  this  fit- 
ness in  a  true  case,  then  the  true  case  Is 
welcome;  but  to  search  through  history 
books  does  not  reward  his  labor.  And 
how  many  know  what  has  happened?  If 
we  only  admit  the  possibility  that  some- 
thing can  happen  from  the  fact  that  It 
has  happened,  what  prevents  us  from 
deeming  an  entirely  fictitious  fable  a 
really  authentic  occurrence,  of  which  we 
liave  never  heard  before?  What  is  the 
first  thing  that  makes  a  history  prob-  1 
able?  Is  it  not  its  internal  probability?' 
And  is  it  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  tills  probability  be  confirmed  by 
no  witnesses  or  traditions,  or  by  such  as 
have  never  come  within  our  knowledge? 
It  is  assumed  quite  without  reason,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  stage  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  great  men. 
For  that  we  have  history  and  not  the 
stage.  From  the  stage  we  are  not  to 
learn  what  such  and  such  an  individual  | 
man  has  done,  but  what  every  man  of  a/ 
certain  character  would  do  under  certain! 
given  circumstances.  The  object  of  traff- 
edy  is  more  philosophical  than  the  00- 
lect  of  history,  and  it  is  degrading  her 
from  her  true  dignity  to  employ  her  as  a 
mere  panegyric  of  famous  men  or  to  "" 
misuse  her  to  feel  national  pride. 


No.  21 

Nanine  belongs  to  pathetic  comedy.  It 
has  also  many  laughable  scenes,  and  only 
in  so  far  as  these  laughable  scenes  alter- 
nate with  the  pathetic  Voltaire  would 
admit  of  them  in  comedy.  An  entirely 
serious  comedy,  wherein  we  never  laugh, 
not  even  smile,  wherein  we  should  rather 
always  weep,  is  to  him  a  monstrosity. 
On  the  other  hand  he  finds  the  transi- 
tion from  the  pathetic  to  the  comic,  and 
from  the  comic  to  the  pathetic,  very  nat- 
ural. Human  life  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
stant chain  of  such  transitions,  and  com- 
edy should  be  a  mirror  of  human  life. 


No.  34 


In  short,  tragedy  is  not  history  in  dia- 
logue. History  is  for  tragedy  nothing 
but  a  storehouse  of  names  wherewith  we 
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are  used  to  associate  certain  characters. 
If  the  poet  finds  in  liistory  circumstances 
tluit  are  convenient  for  the  adornment  or 
individualizing  of  liis  subject;  well,  let 
him  use  them.  Only  tms  should  be 
counted  as  little  a  merit  as  the  contrary 
is  a  crime. 


No.  26 


*^  In  short,  no  single  part  in  this  trag- 
edy is  what  it  should  be,  all  are  per- 
verted and  yet  the  play  has  pleased. 
Mlien  this  pleasure?  Obviously  out  of 
the  situation  of  the  personages  that  is 
touching  in  itself.  A  great  man  who  is 
led  to  the  scaffold  will  always  interest; 
the  representation  of  his  fate  makes  an 
impression  even  without  the  help  of 
poetry;  very  nearly  the  same  impression 
that  reality  itself  would  make.'* 

So  much  is  the  tragic  poet  dependent 
on  his  choice  of  subject.  Through  this 
alone   the    weakest   and   most   confused 

flay  can  achieve  a  kind  of  success,  and 
do  not  know  how  it  is  that  in  such 
plays  good  actors  always  show  them- 
selves to  best  advantage.  .  .  • 

No.  97 

.  .  .  the    tragic    poet    loves    the    uncx- 
"    pected,    the    sudden,    more    than    any 
other;  .  .  • 

No.  S8 


There  Is  nothing  to  object  to  in  this 
verdict,  but  aga£ist  another  criticism 
that  attacks  tl^  poet  on  the  score  of 
morality,  there  is  the  more.  An  absent- 
minded  person  is  said  to  be  no  motif  for 
a  comedy.  And  why  not?  To  be  absent, 
it  is  said,  is  a  malady,  a  misfortune  and 
no  vice.  An  absgnt^man  deserves  ridl- 
cule  as  littld'asone  >**hO  has  iB^^ead- 
ache.  Comedy  must  only  concern  itself 
with  such  faults  as  can  be  remedied. 
Whoever  is  absent  by  nature  can  merit 
this  as  little  by  means  of  ridicule,  as 
thou^  he  limped. 

Well,  but  now  granted  that  absence  of 
mind  is  incurable,  where  is  it  written  that 


DU 
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comedy  should  only  laugh  at  moral  faults, 
kind  not  at  incurable  defects?  Every  ah- 
jsurdlty,  every  contrast  of _  reahty  and 
Ideficieixcy  Is  iaugbable,  R*it  langtitg 
land  derision  are  far  apart.  We  cih 
laugh  at  a  man,  occasionally  laQ|^h  about 
liim,  without  in  the  least  deridmg  him. 
Indisputable  and  well-known  as  this  dif- 
ference is,  yet  all  the  quibbles  whidi 
Rousseau  lately  made  against  the  use  of 
comedy  only  arose  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  sufaciently  regarded  it.  He 
says,  for  instance,  Moliere  makes  us 
laugh  at  a  misanthrope  and  yet  the  mis- 
anthrope is  the  honest  man  of  the  play, 
Moliere  therefore  shows  himself  an  en- 
emy to  virtue  in  that  he  makes  the  vir- 
tuous man  contemptible.  Not  so;  the 
misanthrope  does  not  become  contempti- 
ble, he  remains  what  he  was,  and  the 
laughter  that  springs  from  the  situations 
in  which  the  poet  places  him  does  not 
rob  him  in  the  least  of  our  esteem.  The 
same  with  the  distrait,  we  laugh  at  him. 
but  do  we  despise  him  on  that  aceount? 
^  ~e  esteem  his  other  good  qualities  as 
e  ought;  why,  without  them  we  could 
ot  even  laugn  at  his  absence  of  mind. 
Let  a  bad,  worthless  man  he  endowed 
with  this  absence  of  mind,  and  then  see 
whether  we  should  still  find  it  laushable? 
It  will  be  disgusting,  horrid,  11^7,  not 
laughable. 

No.  29 

Comedy  is  to  do  us  good  through 
lauffhter;  but  not  through  derision;  not 
just  to  counteract  those  faults  at  which 
it  laughs,  nor  simply  and  solely  in  those 
persons  who  possess  these  laughable 
faults.  Its  true  general  use  consists  in 
laughter  itself,  in  the  practice  of  our 
powers  to  discern  the  ridiculous,  to  dis- 
cern it  easily  and  quickly  under  all 
cloaks  of  passion  and  fashion;  in  all  ad- 
mixture of  ffood  and  bad  qualities,  even 
in  the  wrinkles  of  solemn  earnestness. 
Granted  that  Moli^re's  Miser  never 
cured  a  miser;  nor  Regnard's  Oamhler, 
a  gambler;  conceded  that  laughter  never 
could  improve  these  fools;  the  worse  for 
them,  but  not  for  comedy.  It  is  enough 
for  comedy  that,  if  it  cannot  cure  an 
incurable  disease,  it  can  confirm  the 
healthy  in  their  health.  The  Miser  is 
instructive  also  to  the  extravagant  man; 
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and  to  bim  who  never  plays  The  Oam- 
bler  may  prove  of  use.  The  follies  they 
have  not  got  themselves,  others  may  have 
with  whom  they  have  to  live.    It 

to  know   thnfi<»  wit**  yhfT"*  '"^  wmy  ^vm 


iiffn  ^iiig^nn;  if  is  well  to  be  presecvi 
from  all  impressions  by  example.  A^re^ 
servativ^  is  also  a  valuable  medlcineJ 
and  all  morality  has  none  more  powerfuS 
and  effective,  than  the  ridiculous.  I 


No.  SO 


This  triple  murder  should  constitute 
only  one  action,  that  has  its  beginnings 
its  center  and  its  end  in  the  one  passion 
of  one  person.    What  therefore  does  it 
lack    as    the    subject    for    a    trasedy? 
Nothing    for    genius,    everything   ror    a 
bunffler.     Here  there  is  no  love,  no  en- 
tanipement,  no  recognition,  no  unexpected 
marvelous    occurrence;    everything    pro- 
ceeds   naturally.    This    natural    course 
tempts   genius   and   repels  the   bungler. 
GsxuuaJ&^only.  .busied  with  evfnta- that- 
are^rootpd.  in  .one  jwotber^  that  Xozm  « 
chainj^ljcaviseaBd  effect.    To  reduce  the 
latter  to  the  former,  to  weigh  the  latter 
against   the   former,  everjrwnere   to  ex- 
clude chance,  to  cause  everything   that 
occurs  to  occur  so  that  it  could  not  have 
happened  otherwise,  this  is  the  part  of 
senras  when  it  works  in  the  domains  of 
history   and  converts  the  useless  treas^ 
ures  of  memory  into  nourishment  for  the< 
soul.    Wit,   on   the  contrary,  that  does*^ 
not  depend  on  matters  rooted  in  each' 
other,  but  on  the  similar  or  dissimilar^, 
if  it  ventures  on  a  work  that  should  be 
reserved   to  genius  alone,  detains  itself 
with  such  events   as   have   not   further 
concern   with   one   anotlier   except   that 
they   have   occurred   at   the  same   time. 
To  connect  these,  to  interweave  and  con-1 
fuse  their  threads  so  that  we  lose  the, 
one  at  every  moment  in  following  out 
the  other  and  are  thrown  from  one  sur-i 
prise  into  another,  this  is  the  part  of  wit' 
and  this  only.    From  the  incessant  cross-i 
iuff  of  such  threads  of  opposed  colors  re- 
sults a  texture,   which  is   to   art  what^ 
weavers   call   ehangeant:   a  material   of^ 
which  we  cannot  say  whether  it  be  blue 
or  red,  sreen  or  yellow;  it  is  both.  It 
seems  th&  from  one  side,  that  from  an- 


other, a  plaything  of  fashion,  a  juggling 
trick  for  children. 


No.  SS 

The  poet  finds  in  history  a  woman  who 
murders  her  husband  and  sons.  Such  in- 
deed can  awaken  terror  and  pity,  and  he 
takes  hold  of  it  to  treat  it  as  a  tragedy. 
But  history  tells  him  no  more  tiian  the 
bare  fact  and  this  is  as  horrible  as  it  is 
unusual.  It  furnishes  at  most  three 
scenes,  and,  devoid  of  all  detailed  chr- 
cumstances,  three  improbable  scenes. 
What  therefore  does  the  poet  do? 

As  he  deserves  this  name  more  or 
less,  the  improbability  or  the  meager 
brevi^  will  seem  to  him  the  greatest 
want  m  this  play. 

If  he  be  in  the  first  condition,  he  will 
consider  above  all  else  how  to  invent  a 
series  of  causes  and  effects  by  which 
these  improbable  crimes  could  be  ac- 
counted for  most  naturally.  Not  satis- 
fied with  resting  their  probability  upon 
historical  authority,  he  will  endeavor  so 
to  construct  the  characters  of  his  per- 
sonages, will  endeavor  so  to  necessitate 
One  from  another  the  events  that  place 
his  characters  in  action,  will  endeavor  to 
define  the  passions  of  each  diaracter  so 
accurately,  will  endeavor  to  lead  these 
passions  through  such  gradual  steps,  that 
we  shall  everywhere  see  nothing  but  the 
most  patural  and  common  course  of 
events.  Thus  with  every  step  we  see  his 
personages  take,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  we  should  have  taken  it  ourselves 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  the 
same  degree  of  passion,  and  hence  nothp- 
ing  will  repel  us  but  the  imperceptible 
approach  to  a  goal  from  which  our  imaff- 
ination  shrinks,  and  where  we  suddenly 
find  ourselves  filled  with  profound  pity 
for  those  whom  a  fatal  stream  has  car- 
ried so  far,  and  full  of  terror  at  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  similar  stream  might 
also  thus  have  borne  ourselves  away  to 
do  deeds  which  in  cold  blood  we  should 
have  regarded  as  far  from  us.  If  the 
poet  takes  this  Une,  if  his  genius  tells 
nim  that  he  cannot  ignobly  falter  in  its 
course,  then  the  meager  brevity  of  his 
fable  has  vanished  at  once,  it  no  longer 
distresses  him  how  he  shall  fill  his  five 
acts  with  80  few  events,  he  is  only  afraid 
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lest  five  acts  should  not  suffice  for  all 
his  material,  that  enlarges  more  and 
more  under  his  treatment  now  that  he 
has  discovered  its  liidden  organisation 
and  understands  how  to  unravel  it. 

Meantime  the  poet  who  less  deserves 
this  name,  who  is  nothing  but  an  ingen- 
ious fellow,  a  good  versifier,  lie,  I  say, 
will  find  so  little  obstacle  In  the  improb- 
ability of  his  scheme  that  he  actually 
seeks  tlierein  its  claim  to  admiration, 
which  he  must  on  no  account  diminish  if 
he  would  not  deprive  himself  of  the  sur- 
est means  to  evoke  pity  and  terror.  For 
he  knows  so  little  wherein  this  pity  and 
terror  really  consist  that  in  oroer  to 
evoke  them  he  thinks  he  cannot  pile  up 
enough  marvelous,  unexpected,  incredible 
and  abnormal  matters,  and  tliinks  he 
must  ever  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
and  horrible  misfortunes  and  crimes. 
Scarcely  therefore  has  he  scented  in  his- 
tory a  Cleopatra,  the  murderess  of  her 
husband  and  sons,  than  he  sees  nothing 
further  to  do,  in  order  to  form  this  into 
a  tragedy,  than  to  fill  in  the  interstices 
between  the  two  crimes  and  to  fill  it 
with  matter  as  stranee  as  the  crimes 
themselves.  All  this,  nis  invention  and 
the  liistorical  materials,  he  kneads  into 
a  very  lonjg,  very  incomprehensible  ro- 
mance, ana  when  he  has  kneaded  it  as 
well  as  flour  and  straw  can  be  kneaded 
together,  he  places  his  paste  upon  tlie 
skeleton  wires  of  acts  and  scenes,  relates 
and  relates,  rants  and  rhymes,  and  in 
ifour  to  six  weeks,  according  to  rhyming 
lis  easy  or  difficult  to  him,  the  wonder- 
jwork  is  finished,  is  called  a  tragedy,  is 
printed  and  performed,  read  and  looked 
at,  admired  or  hissed,  retained  or  for- 
'gotten  as  good  luck  will  have  it  For  et 
iahent  sua  fata  Hb^lH, 

May  I  presume  to  apply  this  to  the 
great  Corneille?  Or  must  I  still  make 
tills  application?  According  to  the  se- 
cret fate  that  rules  over  writings  as  over 
men,  his  Rodogun^  has  been  held  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  the  greatest  tragic  poet 
of  all  France  and  has  occasionally  been 
admired  by  all  Europe.  Can  an  admira- 
tion of  a  hundred  years  be  groundless? 
Where  have  mankind  so  lone  concealed 
their  eyes,  their  emotions?  Was  it  re- 
served from  1644  to  1767  to  a  Hamburg 


dramatic  critic  to  see  spots  in  the  sun 
and  to  debase  a  planet  to  a  meteor? 

Oh  no  I    Already  in  the  last  centmy  a 
certain  honest  Huron  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastille  at  Paris;  he  founa  time  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands  although  he  was  in 
Paris,  and  from  sheer  ennvi  he  studied 
the  French  poets;  and  this  Huron  could 
not  take  pleasure  in  Rodogune.    After 
this  there  lived,  somewhere  in  Italy  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  pedant 
who  had  his  head  full  of  the  tragedies  oi 
the  Greeks  and  of  his  oountrsrmen  of  thf 
sixteenth   century,    and    he    also    found 
much  to  censure  in  Rodogune,    FinaUy, 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  Frenchman,' 
a  great  admirer  of  Comeille's  nanie,  who 
because  he  was  rich  and  had  a  goodl  heart, 
took  pity  on  the  poor  deserted  ^andr 
daughter  of  the  great  poet,  had  her  edu- 
cate under  his  eyes,  taught  her  to  mak^ 
pretty    verses,   collected   alms    for   her, 
wrote  a  large  lucrative  commentary  to 
the   works   of   her   grandfather   as   her 
dowry,  and  so  forth;  yet  even  he  de- 
clared RodogwM  to  be  a  venr  absurd 
play,  and  was  utterly  amazed  how  so 
great  a  man  as  the  ffreat  CorneUe  oould 
write  such  wretched  stuff.    Under  one 
of  these  the  above  dramatic  critic  must 
have  gone  to  scliool  and  most  probably 
under  the  last  named,  for  it  is  always  a 
Frenchman  who  opens  the  eyes  of  a  for^ 
eigner  to   the   faults  of  a  Frendiman. 
Beyond  question  he  repeats  after  him;  or 
if  not  after  him,  after  the  Italian,  or 
perhaps  even  after   Huron.    Fnnok   one 
of  these  he  must  have  learnt  it.     For 
that  a  German  should  think  of  himself, 
should  of  himself  have  the  audacity  to 
doubt   the  excellence  of   a   Frendiman, 
who  could  conceive  sudi  a  thing?  .  .  . 

No.  S3 


But  moral  or  no  moral,  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  a  dramatic  poet  whether  a  pxt- 
eral  truth  can  be  deduced  or  no  mm 
his  fable,  .  .  . 

No.  34 

For  according  to  the  indicated  concep- 
tion that  we  mSke  to  ourselves  of  genius, 
we  are  justified  in  demanding  purpose 

SVdlUire.— Ed. 
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fiH  liar^nony  in  all  the  characters  a 
poet  creates;  that  i8»  lf~he  demands  from 
us' (hat  we  should  regard  him  in  the 
lig^t  of  a  genius. 

Harmony;  for  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ters must  be  contradictory;  they  must 
ever  remahi  uniform  and  inherently 
thentselTes;  they  must  express  themselves 
now  with  emphasis,  now  more  slightlv  as 
events  work  upon  them,  but  none  of  the 
events  must  be  mighty  enough  to  change 
black  to  white.  .  .  . 

To  act  with  a  purpose  is  what  raises 
man  above  tlie  brutes,  to  invent  with  a 
purpose,  to  imitate  with  a  purpose,  is 
that  which  distinguishes  genius  from  the 
petty  artists  who  only  invent  to  invent, 
imitate  to  Imitate.  Tliey  are  content 
with  the  small  enjoyment  that  is  con- 
nected with  tlieir  use  of  these  means,  and 
they  make  these  means  to  be  their  whole 
purpose  and  demand  that  we  also  are  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  lesser  enjoyment, 
which  springs  from  the  contemplation  of 
their  cunning  but  purposeless  use  of  their 
means.  It  £  true  that  genius  begins  to 
learn  from  such  miserable  imitations; 
they  are  its  preliminary  studies.  It 
also  employs  them  in  larger  works  for 
ampliiication  and  to  give  resting-places 
to  our  warmer  sympathy,  but  with  the 
construction  and  elaboration  of  its  chief 
personages  it  combines  larger  and  wider 
intentions;  the  intention  to  instruct  us 
what  we  should  do  or  avoid;  the  inten- 
tion to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tual characteristics  of  good  and  bad,  fit- 
ting and  absurd.  It  also  designs  to  show 
us  the  good  in  all  their  combinations 
and  resmts  still  good  and  happy  even  in 
misery;  the  bad  as  revolting  and  un- 
happy even  in  unhappiness.  When  its 
plot  admits  of  no  such  immediate  imita- 
tion, no  such  unquestionable  warning, 
genius  stiU  aims  at  working,  upon  our 
"of'Hesire  'and  abhorrence  with 
^je<gts'"CHat  deserve  these  feelinKS,  and 
j^CT  strives  to  show  these  objects  m  their 
true'7I|jRE7"in  order  that  no  fnlse  light 
may  mislead  us  as  to  what  we  should 
desire,  what  we  should  abhor. 


No.  35 

1  have  once  before,  elsewhere,  drawn 
the  distinction   that  exists  l>etween  the 


action  in  an  ^sopian  fable  and  a  drama. 
What  is  valid  for  the  former,  is  valid  for 
every  moral  tale  that  intends  to  bring 
a  general  moral  axiom  before  our  con- 
templation. We  are  satisfied  if  this  in- 
tention is  fulfilled  and  it  is  the  same  to 
us  whether  this  is  so  by  means  of  a 
complete  action  that  is  in  itself  a  rounded 
whole,  or  no.  The  poet  may  conclude 
wherever  he  wills  as  soon  as  he  sees  his 
goaL  It  does  not  concern  him  what  in- 
terest we  may  take  In  the  persons  throush 
whom  lie  worlcs  out  his  intention;  he 
does  not  want  to  interest  but  to  instruct 
us;  he  has  to  do  with  our  reason,  not 
with  our  heart;  this  latter  may  or  may 
not  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  other  is 
illumined.  Now,  the  drama  on  the  con- 
trary jaakeg  .no  claim  upona  ifngle  defi- 
-nitfiL  Axiom  flowing  out  of  its  story.  It 
aims  at  the  passions  which  the  course 
and  events  of  its  fable  arouse  and  treat, 
or  it  aims  at  the  pleasure  accorded  by  a 
true  and  vivid  delineation  of  characters 
and  habits.  Both  require  a  certain  in-t 
tegrity  of  action,  a  certain  harmoniousj 
end  which  we  do  not  miss  in  the  moral 
tale  because  our  attention  is  solely  di-^ 
rected  to  the  general  axiom  of  whose 
especial  application  the  story  affords 
such  an  obvious  instance. 


No  36 


Let  us  instance  the  Matron  of  Ephe- 
9US.  This  acrid  fable  is  well  known,  it 
is  unquestionably  the  bitterest  satire 
that  was  ever  made  on  female  frivolity. 
It  has  been  recounted  a  thousand  times 
after  Petronius,  and  since  it  pleased  even 
in  the  worst  copy,  it  was  tnought  that 
the  subject  must  be  an  equallv  huppy 
one  for  the  stage.  Houdar  de  la  Motte 
and  others  made  the  attempt,  but  I  ap- 
])eal  to  all  good  taste  as  to  the  results  of 
these  attempts.  The  character  of  the 
matron  in  the  story  provokes  a  not  un- 
pleasant sarcastic  smile  at  the  audac- 
ity of  wedded  love;  in  the  drama  this 
becomes  repulsive,  horrible.  In  the 
drama  the  soldier^s  persuasions  do  not 
seem  nearly  so  subtle,  importunate,  tri- 
umphant, as  in  the  story. 

In  the  story  we  picture  to  ourselves  a 
sensitive  little  woman  who  is  really  in 
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earnest  in  her  grief,  but  succumbs  to 
temptation  and  to  her  temperament;  lier 
weakness  seems  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
we  therefore  conceive  no  especial  hatred 
towards  her,  we  deem  that  what  she  does, 
nearly  every  woman  would  have  done. 
Even  her  suggestion  to  save  her  living 
lover  by  means  of  her  dead  husband  we 
think  we  can  forgive  her,  because  of  its 
ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind ;  or  rather 
its  very  ingenuity  leads  us  to  imagine 
that  this  suggestion  may  have  been  ap- 
pended by  the  malicious  narrator  who 
desired  to  end  his  tale  with  some  right 
poisonous  sting.  Now,  in  the  drama  we 
cannot  harbor  this  suggestion;  what  we 
hear  has  happened  in  uie  story,  we  see 
reaOy  occur;  what  we  would  doubt  of  in 
the  story,  in  the  drama  the  evidence  of 
our  own  eyes  settles  incontrovertibly. 
The  mere  possibility  of  such  an  action 
diverted  us;  its  reality  shows  It  in  all  its 
atrocity;  iJie  suggestion  amused  our 
fancy,  the  execution  revolts  our  feelings, 
we  turn  our  backs  to  the  stage  and  say 
with  the  Lvkas  of  Petronius,  without 
being  in  Lykas's  peculiar  position:  '*Si 
Justus  Imperator  fuisset,  debuit  patris 
lamilise  corpus  in  monimentum  referre, 
mulierem  adfigere  cruel.'*  And  she  seems 
to  us  the  more  to  deserve  this  punish- 
ment, the  less  art  the  poet  has  expended 
on  her  seduction,  for  we  do  not  then 
condemn  in  her  wea^  woman  in  eeneral, 
but  an  especially  volatile,  worthless  fe- 
male in  particular.  In  short,  in  order 
happily  to  bring  Petronius's  fable  on  the 
stage  It  lAould  preserve  its  end  and  yet 
not  preserve  it;  the  matron  should  go  as 
far  and  yet  not  as  far.  The  explanation 
of  this  another  time. 

No.  38 

Now,  Aristotle  commends  nothing  more 
to  the  tragic  poet  than  a  good  conception 
of  his  fable,  and  he  has  endeavored  to 
render  this  easy  to  him  by  various  and 
subtle  remarks.  For  it  is  the  fable  that 
principally  makes  a  poet;  ten  will  suc- 
ceed m  representing  customs,  reflexions, 
expressions,  for  one  who  is  excellent  and 
blameless  in  this.  He  declares  a  fable 
to  be  an  imitation  of  an  action^pi^(»s, 
and  an  action  by  a  combination  oT  events 
is  <r()9$wit  vpayfidrtap.  Tile  action  is  the 
wholes  the  events  are  the  parts  of  this 


whole,  and  as  the  goodness  of  any  whole 
rests  on  the  goodness  and  connexion  of 
its  several  parts,  so  also  tragical  acBon . 
is  nioseoid^ss  perfect,  accord  ir^y  sk^J^ 


evente  of  which  K  S  enmpoBPH  i^^pp^a^My 
aiir conecfiyelv  co^M^few1a^^«Ja]^ 
tlons  of  ui^Jjs^ay.  AristotteTclasSgft 
the  events  that  can  take  place  in  a.  tzajdc 


action  under  three  main.  Jhfiad&i^j^bange 
of  circumstances,  irfpnrereta;  reco^tion, 
dpayyufpuTfi6s;  and  suffering,  ird0os.  'What 
he  means  by  the"  two  first,  the  names 
sufficiently  reveal.  Under  the  third  he 
comprehends  all  that  can  occur  of  a  pain- 
ful and  destructive  nature  to  the  acting 
personages:   death,   wounds,  martyrdom 

Cnd  so  forth.  Change  of  circumstances 
nd  recognition  are  that  by  which  the 
more  intricate  fable,  fiireos  ircirXcyfi^yos,  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple,  drXovt. 
rThey  are  therefore  no  essentialpart  of 
the  fable,  they  only  make  fKe  acli^'more 
varied  and  hence  more  interesting  and 
l^eoutiful,  but  an  action  can  have  its  fuU 
unity,  completion  and  greatness  without 
J  them.  But  without  the  third  we  can  con- 
iceive  of  no  tragical  action;  every  trag- 
edy must  have  some  form  of  suffering, 
vdOri,  be  its  fable  simple  or  involved,  for 
herein  lies  the  actual  intention  of  trag- 
edy, to  awaken  fear  and  pity;yvhile  not 
every  change  of  outward  circumstances, 
not  every  recognition,  but  only  certain 
forms  of  these  attain  this  end,  and  other 
forms  are  rather  disadvantageous  than 
profitable.  While,  therefore,  Aristotle 
regards  and  examines  separately  the  va- 
rious parts  of  tragical  action  that  he  has 
brought  under  these  three  main  divisions, 
explaining  what  are  the  best  outward 
changes,  the  htBt  recognition,  the  best 
treatment  of  suffering,  he  finds  in  regard 
to  the  former  that  such  changes  of  for- 
tune are  the  be^  and  most  capable  of 
awakening  and  stimulating  pity  and  fear, 
which  change  from  better  to  worse.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  division  he  finds  that 
the  best  treatment  of  suffering  in  tlie 
same  sense  is  when  the  persons  whom 
suffering  threatens  do  not  know  each 
other  or  only  recognize  each  other  at  tlie 
moment  when  this  suffering  is  to  become 
reality  and  it  is  therefore  stayed. 

And  this  is  called  a  contradiction?  I 
do  not  understand  where  can  be  the 
thoughts  of  him  who  finds  tlie  least  con- 
tradiction here.    The  philosopher  speaks 
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of  Tarious  parts;  why  must  that  which 
be    maintains  of  one  of  these  parts  of 
necessity   apply  to  the   others?    Is  the 
possible  perfection  of  the  one  also  the 
perfection  of  the  other?    Or  is  the  per- 
fection of  a  part  also  the  perfection  of 
the  whole?    If  change  of  circumstances 
and  that  which  Aristotle  includes  under 
the    word    suffering,    are    two    different 
things,  as  they  are  indeed,  why  should 
not  something  quite  different  be  said  of 
them?    Or  is  it  impossible  that  a  whole 
should  have  parts  of  opposed  character- 
istics?   Where   does   Aristotle  say   that 
the  best  tragedy  is  nothing  but  a  repre- 
sentation of  changes  of  fortunes   from 
prosperity  to  adversity?    Or  where  does 
he    say    that   the    best    tragedy    results 
from  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  him 
on  whom  a  fearful  and  unnatural  deed 
was  to  have  been  committed?    He  says 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  of  trag- 
edy generally,  but  each  of  these  things 
of  an  especial  part  that  more  or  less  con- 
cerns the  end,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  influence.    Change  of  fortune  may 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  even 
if   it  continues  thus  to  the  end  of  the 
piece,  it  does  not  therefore  constitute  its 
end.    For  example,  the  change  of   for- 
tune in  (Edvpui  tnat  evinces  itself  already 
at   the  close  of  the   fourth   act   but  to 
which  various  sufferings,  ird^,  are  added 
and  with  which  the  play  really  concludes. 
In  the  same  manner  suffering  can  attain 
its  accomplishment  in  the  play  and  at  the 
same  moment  be  thwarted  by  reco^ition, 
so  that  by  means  of  this  recognition  the 
play  is  far  from  concluded,  as  in  the 
second    Ifhigenia    of    Euripides    where 
Orestes    is    already    recognized    in    the 
fourth  act  by  liis  sister  who  was  in  the 
act  of  sacrificing  him.    And  how   per- 
fectly such  traffical  changes  of  fortune 
can  be  combined  with  tragical  treatment 
of  suffering  in  one  and  the  same  fable, 
can  be  shown  in  Merope  itself.    It  con- 
tains the  latter  but  what  hinders  It  from 
liaving  the  former  also,  if  for  instance 
Merope,    when    she    recognizes   her    son 
under  the  dagger  in  her  eagerness  to 
defend  him  from  Polyphontes,  contributes 
to  her  own  or  to  her  loved  son's  destruc- 
tion?   Why  should  not  this  play  close  as 
well  with  the  destruction  of  the  mother 
as  with  that  of  the  tyrant?    Why  should 
it  not  be  open  to  me  poet  to  raise  to 


the  highest  point  our  pity  for  a  tender 
mother  and  allow  her  to  be  unfortunate 
through  her  tenderness?  Or  why  should 
it  not  be  permissible  to  let  the  son  whom 
a  pious  vengeance  has  torn  from  liis 
mother,  succumb  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ty- 
rant? Would  not  such  a  Merope  in  both 
cases  combine  those  two  characteristics 
of  the  l)est  tragedy,  in  which  the  critic 
has  been  found  so  contradictory? 

I  perceive  very  well  what  caused  the 
misunderstanding.  It  was  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  change  of  fortune  from  better 
to  worse  without  suffering,  or  suffering 
that  has  bten  obviated  by  recognition 
otherwise  than  connected  with  change  of 
fortune.  Yet  each  can  equally  be  with- 
out tiie  other,  not  to  mention  that  both 
need  not  touch  the  same  person,  and  even 
if  it  touches  the  same  person,  that  both 
may  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  but  one 
follows  the  other,  and  one  can  be  caused 
by  the  other.  Without  considering  this, 
people  have  only  thought  of  those  in- 
stances and  fables  in  which  both  parts 
either  harmonize,  or  in  which  one  of 
necessity  excludes  the  other.  That  such 
exist  is  unquestionable.  But  is  the  art 
critic  to  be  censured  because  he  composes 
his  rules  in  the  most  general  manner, 
without  considering  the  cases  in  wliich 
his  general  rules  come  into  collision  and 
one  perfection  must  be  sacrificed  to  an- 
other? Does  such  a  collision  of  neces- 
sity bring  him  into  contradiction  with 
himself?  He  says:  This  part  of  the 
fable,  if  it  is  to  have  its  perfection,  must 
be  of  such  and  such  a  constitution,  tliat 
part  of  another,  a  third  aealn  of  another. 
But  where  has  he  said  that  every  fable 
must  of  necessity  have  all  these  parts? 
Enough  for  him  that  there  are  fables 
that  could  have  them  all.  If  your  fable 
is  not  among  the  number  of  these  happy 
ones;  if  it  only  admits  of  the  best 
changes  of  fortune,  the  best  treatment  of 
suffering,  then  examine  with  which  of  the 
two  you  would  succeed  best  as  a  whole, 
and  choose.    That  is  all  I 

No.  41 

**.  .  .  For  you  cannot  thinlc  how  severe 
the  master  \b  whom  we  must  strive  to 
please:  I  mean  our  public.  They  demand 
that  in  a  tragedy  me  hero  should  speak 
everywhere  and  the  poet  nowhere,  and 
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contend  that  at  critical  junctures  in  as- 
semblies, at  violent  scenes,  at  a  tlireat- 
ening  danffer,  no  king,  no  minister  would 
molce  poetical  comparisons.'*  Now  does 
sucti  a  public  demand  anything  unfair? 
Does  it  not  contend  the  truth?  Should 
not  eveiy  public  demand  this?  contend 
this?  .  •  . 

No.  4a 

.  .  .  The  tragedian  should  avoid  every- 
tlilng  that  can  remind  the  audience  of 
their  illusion,  for  as  soon  as  they  are 
reminded  thereof  the  illusion  is  gone.  It 
almost  seems  here  as  though  MajQTeis 
sought  to  Strengthen  this  illusion  by  as- 
suming tlie  idea  of  a  theater  outside  the 
theater.  .  .  • 

No.  46 

It  is  one  thing  to  circumvent  the  niles, 
anotlier  to  observe  them.  The  French  do 
the  former,  tlie  latter  was  only  under- 
stood by  the  ancients. 

Unity  of  action  was  tlie  first  dramatic 
law  of  the  ancients;  unity  of  time  and 
place  were  mere  consequences  of  the  for- 
mer which  tiiey  would  scarcely  have  ol>- 
served  more  strictly  than  exigency  re- 
quired hud  not  the  combination  with  the 
chorus  arisen.  For  since  their  actions 
required  tlie  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
people-  and  this  concourse  always  re- 
mained the  same,  who  could  go  no  further 
from  their  dwellings  nor  remain  absent 
longer  than  it  is  customary  to  do  from 
mere  curiosity,  they  were  almost  obliged 
to  make  the  scene  of  action  one  and  the 
same  spot  and  confine  the  time  to  one 
and  the  same  day.  Tliey  submitted  bond 
fide  to  this  restriction;  but  with  a  sup- 
pleness of  understanding  such  that  in 
seven  cases  out  of  nine  they  gained  more 
than  they  lost  thereby.  For  they  used 
•  this  restriction  as  a  reason  for  simplify- 
l  ing  the  action  and  to  cut  away  all  that 
.  was  superfluous,  and  thus,  reduced  to 
essentials,  it  became  only  the  ideal  of  an 
action  which  was  developed  most  felici- 
tously in  this  form  which  required  the 
least  addition  from  circumstances  of  thne 
and  place. 

The  French,  on  the  contranr,  who 
found  no  charms  in  true  unity  of  action, 
who  had  been  spoilt  by  the  wud  intrigues 

s  The  antbor  of  Meropt, —  Ed. 


of  the  Spanish  school  before  they  had 
learnt  to  imow  Greek  simplicity,  re- 
garded the  unity  of  time  and  place  not  as 
consequences  of  unity  of  action,  but  as: 
circumstances  absolutely  needful  to  the 
representation  of  an  action,  to  which  they 
must  therefore  adapt  their  richer  and 
more  complicated  actions  with  all  the 
severity  required  in  the  use  of  a  cfaoms 
which,  however,  thev  had  totally  abol- 
ished. When  they  found,  however,  how 
difficult,  nay  at  times  bow  impossible 
this  was,  they  made  a  truce  with  the 
tyrannical  rules  against  which  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  rebeL  Instead  of  a 
single  place,  Siey  introduced  an  iincer- 

"^ain  place,  under  wliich  we  could  imagine 
now  this,  now  that  spot;  enough  if  the 
places  combined  were  not  too  far  apart 
and  none  required  special  scenery,  so 
that  the  same  scenery  could  fit  the  one 
about  as  well  as  the  other.  Instead  of 
jthe  unity  of  a  day  they  substituted  unity 

^of  duration,  and  a  certain  period  during 
which  no  one  spoke  of  sunrise  or  sunse^ 
or  went  to  bed,  or  at  least  did  not  go  to 
tied  more  than  once,  however  much  might 
occur  in  this  space,  they  allowed  to  pass 
as  a  day. 

Now,  no  one  would  have  objected  to 
this,  for  unquestionably  even  thus  excel- 
lent plays  can  be  made,  and  tiie  proverb 
says,  cut  the  wood  where  it  is  ttiinnest 
But  I  must  also  allow  my  neighbor  tiie 
same  privileee.  I  must  not  always  show 
him  the  tliickest  part,  and  cry,  **  There 
you  must  cut!  That  is  where  I  cutl^ 
Thus  the  French  critics  all  exclaim,  espe- 
cially when  they  speak  of  the  dramatic 
works  of  the  English.  What  an  ado  they 
then  make  of  regularity,  that  regulari^ 
which  they  have  made  so  easv  to  them- 
selves! But  I  am  weary  of  dwelling  on 
this  point!  .  •  • 

•  ••••'• 

The  strictest  observation  of  the  rules 
cannot  outweigh  the  smallest  fault  in 
a  character.  How  tamely  Polyphontes 
talks  and  acts  In  Maffel*s  play  has  not 
escaped  Lindelle.  He  is  right  to  mock 
at  the  needless  maxims  that  MafTei  places 
in  the  tyrant^s  mouth.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  finally  what  do  we  mean  by 
the  mixtures  of  genres?  In  our  primers 
it  is  right  we  should  separate  them  from 
one  another  as  carefully  as  possible,  but 
if  a  genius  for  higher  purposes  amalgi- 
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mates  several  of  them  in  one  and  the 
same  work,  let  us  forget  our  primer  and 
only  examine  whetlier  he  has  attained 
these  higlier  purposes.  What  do  I  care 
whether  a  play  of  Euripides  is  neither 
wholly  a  narrative  nor  wholly  a  drama, 
caU  it  a  hybrid,  enoutrh  that  this  hybridi 
pleases  me  more,  edines  me  more,  thani 
tlie  most  rule-correct  creations  of  youif 
correct  Racines  or  whatever  else  thepr 
mav  be  called.  Because  the  mule  is 
neither  a  horse  nor  an  ass,  is  it  tliere- 
f ore  the  less  one  of  the  most  useful  beasts 
of  burden? 

•    No.  69 


Nothing  is  more  chaste  and  decent 
than  simple  Nature,  coarseness  and  con- 
fusion are  as  far  removed  from  lier  as 
pomposity  and  bombast  from  the  sub- 
lime. The  same  feeling  wlilch  maices  the 
boundary  there,  maices  It  here.  The  most 
pompous  poet  Is  therefore  infallibly  the 
most  vulgar.  Both  faults  are  insepar- 
able, and  no  species  gives  more  oppor- 
tunities of  falling  into  both  than  tragedy. 


No.  70 

•  .  .  There  are  persons  who  will  not 
admit  of  any  nature  which  we  can  imi- 
tate too  faithfully,  they  insist  that  even 
wluit  displeases  us  in  nature,  pleases  us 
in  a  faithful  imitation,  by  means  of  imi- 
tation. There  are  others  who  regard 
beautifying  nature  as  a  whim;  a  nature 
tiiat  intends  to  be  more  beautiful  than 
nature  is  lust  on  that  account  not  na- 
ture. Both  declare  themselves  to  be  ad- 
mirers of  the  only  nature  such  as  she  is; 
tbe  one  sees  notliing  to  avoid,  the  oUier 
nothing  to  add.  The  former  would  nec- 
essarily admire  the  Gothic  mixed  plays, 
and  the  latter  would  find  it  difficult  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  masterpieces  of  the 
ancients. 

But  suppose  this  were  not  the  conse^ 
quence?  If  those  persons,  great  admir- 
ers though  they  are  of  common  every-' 
day  nature,  should  yet  declare  them- 
selves against  the  mixture  of  the  farcical 
and  interesting.  If  these  others,  mon- 
strous as  they  deem  everything  that  de- 
sires to  be  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  nature^  can  yet  wander  throu^  the 


whole  Greek  theater  without  finding  the 
least  obstacle  on  this  account,  how  should 
we  explain  this  contradiction? 

We  should  necessarily  have  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  retract  that  which  we  in- 
sisted on  before  concerning  the  two 
species,  but  how  must  we  retract  with- 
out involving  ourselves  In  new  difficul- 
ties? The  comparison  of  such  blood- 
and-thunder  tragedies  concemiiuf  whose 
worth  we  dispute,  with  human  Ufe,  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  world,  is  still 
so  correct. 

I  will  throw  out  a  few  thous^ts,  which 
if  they  are  not  thorough  enough  may  sug- 
gest more  thorough  ones.  My  diief 
thought  is  this:  it  is  true  and  yet  not 
true  that  the  comic  tragedy  of  Gotliic 
invention  faithfully  copied  nature.  It 
only  imitates  it  faithfully  in  one  half 
and  entirely  neglects  the  other,  it  imi- 
tates the  nature  of  phenomena  without 
in  the  least  regarding  the  nature  of  our 
feelings  and  emotions. 

In  nature  everything  Is  connected, 
everything  is  interwoven,  everything 
changes  with  everything,  everything 
merses  from  one  into  another.  But  ac- 
cording to  this  endless  variety  it  is  only 
a  play  for  an  infinite  spirit.  In  order 
that  finite  spirits  may  have  their  share  of 
this  enjoyment,  Hiey  must  have  the 
power'  to  set  up.  arbitrary  limits,  tiiey 
must  have  the  power  to  eliminate  and  to 
guide  their  attention  at  will. 

This  power  we  exerdse  at  all  moments 
of  our  life;  without  this  power  there 
would  be  no  life  for  us;  from  too  many 
^various  filings  we  should  feel  nothing, 
we  should  be  the  constant  prey  of  pres- 
ent impressions,  we  should  dream  with- 
out knowing  what  we  dream.  The  pur- 
pose of  art  is  to  save  us  this  abstrftrtton 
in  the  realms  of  the  beautiful,  and  to 
render  the  fixing  of  our  attention  easy  to 
us.  All  in  nature  that  we  might  wish 
to  abstract  in  our  thoughts  from  an  ob- 
ject or  a  combination  of  various  objects, 
be  it  in  time  or  in  place,  art  really  ab- 
stracts for  us,  and  accords  us  this  object 
or  this  combination  of  various  objects  as 
purely  and  tersely  as  the  sensations  they 
are  to  provoke  allow. 

If  we  are  witnesses  of  an  important 
and  touching  event,  and  another  event 
of  trifling  import  traverses  it,  we  seek 
and  evade  the  distractions  of  our  atten- 
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tion  thus  threatened.  We  abstract  from 
it  and  it  must  needs  revolt  us  to  find 
that  again  art  which  we  wished  away  in 
nature. 

Only  if  tliis  event  in  its  progress  as- 
sumes all  shades  of  interest  and  one  does 
not  merely  follow  upon  the  other,  but 
of  necessity  evolves  from  it,  if  gravity 
provokes  laughter,  sadness  pleasure  or 
vice  vend,  so  directly  that  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  one  or  the  other  is  impossible 
to  us,  then  only  do  we  not  demand  it 
from  art  and  art  knows  how  to  draw  a 
profit  from  this  impossibility. 

No.  80 

To  what  end  the  hard  work  of  dra- 
matic form?    Why  bnild  a  theater,  dis- 


guise men  and  women,  torture 
memories,  invite  the  whole  town  to  as- 
semble at  one  place  if  I  intend  to  pro- 
duce nothing  more  with  my  work  and 
its  representation,  than  some  of  tho«  | 
emotions  that  would  be  produced  cu  well  \ 
by  any  good  story  that  every  one  could 
read  by  nis  chinmey-corner  at  home? 

The  dramatic. form  is  the  only  one  by 
whi^  jpity  and  fear  can  be  exciter  at 
least  ~m'  no  other  form  can  tkiese  p«»- 
sions  be  excited  to  such  a  dei^ree.  Ncvei^ 
theless  it  is  preferred'!©  excite  all  othen 
rather  than  these;  —  nevertheless  it  is 
preferred  to  employ  it  for  any  purpose 
but  this,  for  which  it  is  so  especial^ 
adapted. 
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FRENCH  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 


It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  in  eight- 
eenth century  French  dramatic  criticism 
and  theory  a  good  deal  of  the  philosoph- 
ical spirit  which  runs  through  the  Eney- 
elop4di€  and  the  works  of  its  many  con- 
tributors. The  seventeenth  century  was 
on  the  whole  religious  in  spirit  and  if 
not  anti-y  at  leasC  un-democratic.  Tlie 
Ancients  and  Modems  quarrel,  beg^un  in 
1657,  became  acute  in  1687,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  Charles  Perraidt's  SUeU  de 
Loma  le  Grand,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bru- 
y^re,  Fontenelle,  Boileau,  and  Fdnelon, 
soon  joined  the  discussion,  some  main- 
taining the  superiority  of  the  Ancients, 
some  the  Modems,  and  Fdnelon  standing 
midway  between  the  two.  Fontenelle, 
who  wrote  a  few  unsuccessful  plays,  is 
the  author  of  a  Vie  de  Comeille,  a  his- 
tory of  the  French  theater,  and  general 
prefaces  to  his  collected  plays  (found  re- 
spectively in  voliune  7  of  the  1751  edition 
of  his  (Ewre*  and  In  volume  4  of  the 
1790  edition).  His  Bemarques  iur  quel- 
ques  eamSdies  dPAristophane,  8ur  le  ih4dr 
Pre  gree,  and  the  B4flewions  ewr  la  pp^tt- 

Sie,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  latter,  are 
s  chief  contributions  to  dramatic  the- 
ory. Antoine  Houdar  de  La  Motte,  a 
friend  of  Fontenelle,  began  one  of  the 
earliest  literary  disputes  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. His  "up-to-date"  version  of  the 
lUad  called  forth  the  wrath  of  Madame 
Dader;  the  quarrel  became  general,  but 
I^  Motte  was  soon  crusl^d  by  the 
straightforward  reasoning  of  Voltaire. 
La  Motte's  theories  were  not  confined  to 
epic  poetry;  himself  a  dramatist  (his 
Inii  de  Caetro  was  produced  with  signal 
success  in  17^3),  he  evolved  an  interest- 
ing theory  in  discussing  the  Unities:  the 
Unity  of  Interest  His  Premier  Diseours 
sur  la  traaSdie,  the  three  Diseours  pre- 
fixed to  the  plays  Bomulue,  In^s,  and 
CEdipe,  and  the  Suite  dee  rSfleonane  eur 
la  trag4^,  attack  from  some  point  of 
view  Uie  various  literary  and  aramatic 
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questions  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
Among  the  other  precursors  whose  work 
is  more  or  less  director  concerned  with 
the  drama  Is  Pierre  Bayle,  whose  jDic- 
Uannofire  historique  et  critique  appeared 
in  1697.  Bossuet's  Mamrnee  et  reflexione 
$wr  la  eomMie  which,  while  it  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  moral  point  of 
view,  is  partially  critical,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1694.  This  treatise  and  the  sim- 
ilar works  of  Conti  and  Nicole  (Traits 
de  la  ComMie  and  Pens4e»  sur  Us  spec- 
tacles), corresponded  with  the  puritani- 
cal outbursts  by  Collier  and  his  follow- 
ers in  England.  Cailhava*s  Art  de  la 
comidie  (1727),  Cr^billon's  Preface  to 
EUctre  (1715)  and  other  plays,  the  Abb^ 
du  Bos'  Riflexions  criliaues  sur  la  foSsie 
et  la  peinture  (1719),  all  contain  histori- 
cal, controversial,  and  critical  matter 
touching  upon  the  drama.  Fdnelon's 
Lettre  sur  les  occupations  de  VAcad&mie 
franqcAse  (1717)  contains  a  veritable 
Poetic  on  comedy  and  tragedy.  The 
figure  of  Voltaire  dominates  the  centunr. 
His  first  play,  (Edipe,  was  produced  In 
1718.  The  standard  editions  include 
seven  letters  on  the  play,  containing  gen- 
eral remarks,  with  comparisons  of  the 
various  ways  In  which  the  story  had  been 
treated  in  the  past.  There  are  about 
forty  dedicati(«s,  prefaces,  etc.,  in  which 
Voltaire  discusses  his  theories  of  the 
drama;  the  Lettres  phihsophiques.  Die- 
tionnaire  phUosophique,  Commentaires 
sur  ComeiUe,  and  finally  Lettres,  which 
run  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  are 
likewise  full  of  references  to  drama. 
These  are  scattered  throughout  Vol- 
taire's lifetime,  and  have  a  distinct  bear- 
ing on  his  attempts  to  resuscitate  tragedy 
to  its  position  of  former  dignity  and 
popularity.  Meanwhile,  other  influences 
were  at  work:  tlie  spirit  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  the  quest  for  "truth,**  resulted 
in  the  compilaticm  of  the  celebrated  Eu- 
eyelop4die,  which  was  begun  by  Diderot 
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and  his  associates  in  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Somewhat  earlier,  Nivelle  de  la 
Chauss^'s  La  Faiuste  antipathie,  in  1733, 
presented  a  new  type  of  play,  variously 
called  the  Comidie  larmoyante,  the  Dra/me, 
the  ComSdie  sMeus«,  and  the  Drame 
sSrieux,  La  Chauss6e*8  Prologue  to  his 
play  La  Fa/Mse  antipathie  -  (11^)  ^  and 
uresset*s  Lettre  sur  la  eomidie  (1759) 
are  interesting  documents  by  practicing 
dramatists.  (A  typical  comidie  lartnoy- 
ante  was  Sedaine^s  Le  PhUoeophe  sane  le 
fovotr  1765.)  The  theories  of  Diderot 
on  this  subject,  and  those  of  Beaumar^ 
chais,  somewhat  later,  are  more  important 
than  the  plays  themselves.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  trace  the  ideas  of  Dumas  fils 
and  Augier  to  the  suggestions  of  Diderot 
and  his  followers.  Unfortunately,  Dide- 
rot's theories  led  him  far  from  ms  prac- 
tice, and  farther  still  from  that  Nature 
which  he  professed  to  follow.  Among 
the  many  contributors  to  the  Enoyclo- 
p4die  who  concerned  themselves  with 
questions  of  dramatic  theory,  were  Vol- 
taire, d^Alembert,  Marmontel,  and  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  D*Alembert  and 
Rousseau  deserve  mention  for  their  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  the  theater. 
D^Alembert  in  his  article  on  Geneva  for 
the  EnclyclopSdie  had,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Voltaire,  criticised  the  law  for- 
bidding theatrical  productions.  In  1758 
Rousseau  wrote  a  reply  laiown  as  the 
Lettre  d,  ^Alemhert  sur  lee  epectaclee. 
This  lengthy  epistle  belongs  to  the  cate- 
gory of  philosophy  and  morality  rather 
uian  to  dramatic  criticism  proper,  but  it 
throws  a  clear  light  upon  a  by  no  means 
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uncommon  attitude.  Rousseau  wrote  ii 
at  least  two  other  places  on  the  dramt: 
Lettre  XVII  of  La  NouoelU  HiM»e,  and 
De  limitation  th^dtrale,  Marmontel,  win 
contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  lit- 
erary subjects  to  the  EnoyelopMie,  col- 
lected them  afterward  In  his  ElSmetUt 
de  LittSrature  (1787).  The  articles  oo 
Comique,  TragSdie,  UniU,  and  the  like, 
are  typical  eighteenth  century  Jud^ 
ments.  Beaumarchais'  prefaces  followed 
close  upon  Diderot's  discursive  lucubra- 
tions: the  Ess€U  sur  le  dramm  »4ri»ms, 
prefixed  to  EughUe  (1767),  the  Lettn 
tnod4r4e  prefixed  to  Le  Barbier  de  8f 
viOe  (1775),  and  the  Preface  to  Le  Mar- 
iage  de  Figaro  (1784)).  S6bastien  Me^ 
cier's  Du  ThMtre  ou  nauvel  aseai  Mr 
Vart  dramatique  (1773)  and  Noucel  eta- 
men  de  la  TragSdie  franqaise  (1778)  are 
atempts  to  reduce  the  theory  of  tlie 
drama  to  a  mechanical  science.  La 
Harpe  is  usually  considered  the  last  o( 
the  Neo-dassicists,  and  his  LycSe  o% 
Cours  de  lUt4ratwre  (published  in  full  in 
1805)  with  its  characteristic  Juclgmentt 
on  dramatic  poetry  i  takes  us  almost  to 
the  nineteenth  century  chronologically,  if 
not  in  spirit.  There  is  little  materiid  €o 
the  drama  in  the  Revolutionary  period, 
although  the  dramatico-political  utter- 
ances of  Marie-Joseph  C^^nler,  are  in- 
dicative of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  His 
Diseours  de  la  Ubert4  du  thMtre  (1789) 
and  dedication,  A  la  Nation  Fran^tiee  in 
Charles  IX  ou  I'Eeole  des  Rois  (1789) 
are  veiy  curious  documents. 

1  See  voIb.  11,  12,  and  13,  which  are  devotoi 
to  the  drama. 
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Francois  Marie  Aronet  —  later  known 
as  Voltaire —  was  bom  at  Paris  hi  1694. 
His  first  schooling  was  received  under 
the  Jesuits  at  the  College  Louis-le-Grand, 
where    he    xenudned    nntil    1711.    His 


training  there  seems  to  have  been  good, 
and  he  evidently  benefited  by  his  ex- 
perience in  the  production  of  Latin 
plays.  He  showea  considerable  facilitv 
in  writing  satirical  verses,  a  gift  which 
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was  to  involve  him  in  trouble  on  many 
occasions.  He  wished  to  make  writing 
his  profession,  but  bis  father  insisted 
that  ne  study  law.  The  youth  reluctantly 
applied  himself  to  his  law  books  at  Caen, 
returned  home  and  entered  a  law  office, 
but  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  country 
for  writing  libelous  poems.  During  the 
winter  of  1714-15  he  continued  to  study 
law,  but  spent  his  spare  time  —  and 
more  —  in  writing,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  he  brought  with  him  the  MS. 
of  his  first  play,  (Edipe.  Before  its  pro- 
duction in  1718  he  was  thrice  practically 
sent  into  exile  for  writing  satirical  verses. 
In  17il  his  father  die^  leaving  him  a 
comfortable  income.  The  next  year  be 
became  a  government  spy,  going  to  Bel- 

gium  and  Holland,  ftleantime,  he  was 
usy  at  work  on  La  Henriade  and  plays. 
A  few  years  later,  as  the  result  of  a 
quarrel,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  and 
two  weeks  later  transferred,  on  his  own 
request,  to  England.  The  three  years 
he  spent  there  did  much  for  his  mental 
development.  There  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  most  important  liter- 
ary men  of  the  day  —  among  them  Pope, 
Congreve,  and  BoUngbroke  —  and  at 
least  made  the  name  of  Shakespeare  fa- 
miliar to  his  countrymen.  He  returned 
to  France  in  iliid,  Brutus  was  produced 
in  1730,  and  two  years  later,  one  of  his 
best  and  most  successful  plays,  Zaire, 
In  1733  he  published  his  Lettres  philo- 
sofhiqueM  aur  le$  anglaU,  which  con- 
tainea  a  thinly-veiled  criticism  of 
French  institutions.  The  edition  was 
confiscated  the  next  year,  and  when  the 
authorities  came  for  the  author,  they 
found,  he  had  ffone  to  Lorraine.  The 
next  few  years  he  spent  at  the  ChAteau 
de  Cirey  with  the  Marquise  du  ChAtelet, 
there  devoting  himself  almost  entirely  to 
Uterary  labors.  He  traveled  a  great  deal 
during  these  years.  In  1745  he  was 
again  at  the  French  Court,  where  he 
was  made  historiographer  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
The  following  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Academy.  On  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
quise du  ChAtelet  in  1749,  Voltaire  was 
without  a  home,  and  spent  his  time  in 
Paris  and  traveling  about  France.  After 
many  unsuccessful  efforts,  Frederick  the 
Great  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Berlin, 
where  he  went  in  1751.    The  Emperor's 


relations  with  the  Frenchman  were  at 
first  most  cordial,  but  before  lonr  Vol- 
taire became  embroiled  In  quarre&,  and 
showed  a  lamentable  want  of  tact 
throughout  He  published  libels  and  let- 
ters without  the  Emperor's  permission, 
and  was  practically  sent  away.  In  1753 
Voltaire  and  his  niece  were  arrested  in 
Frankfurt  by  Frederick's  order,  but  weie 
soon  after  released.  During  Us  stay  at 
the  Prussian  court  Voltaire  wrote  big 
8Uel0  de  LauU  XIV  and  besan  the  Die- 
iionnaire  philosophique.  After  further 
wanderings  he  established  himself  at 
Geneva,  where  he  had  a  private  theater, 
but  he  soon  infringed  the  laws  of  that 
city  prohibiting  public  perfonnances  of 
plays.  This  led  to  his  inciting  d'Alem- 
bert  to  write  an  attack  on  Geneva  in  the 
EnevelopMie,  which  called  forth  Rons- 
seau^s  celebrated  Lettre  d  d'Ahmhert 
•ur  let  epeetaelee.  In  1758  he  bought  the 
estate  of  Femey,  not  far  from  Ueneva, 
and  there  spent  his  last  years,  writings 
interesting  himself  in  charity,  and  re- 
ceiving his  friends.  In  1778  he  went  to 
Paris  to  attend  the  first  performance 
of  his  new  play,  Irhie.  The  same  year 
he  was  taken  sick  and  died. 

Compared  with  Diderot  and  Bean- 
marchais,  the  other  theorists  of  the  drama 
in  eighteenth  century  France  were  of 
minor  importance.  Voltaire  is  a  reac- 
tionary classicist.  He  advocates  the  ad- 
herence to  rimed  verse  in  tragedy,  and 
to  the  Unities.  But  VolUire's  classkasm 
is  neither  very  deep  nor  very  "rea- 
soned"; in  the  words  of  M.  Faguet,  he 
is  a  ^  Classic  who  understands  practically 
notliing  of  antiquity."  His  ideas  on 
dramatic  form  were  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  classicism  is 
largely  a  matter  of  exactitude  in  form, 
clarity  of  thought,  and  precision.  His 
rigid  standards  naturally  excluded  much 
that  was  of  the  best  in  literature  and 
prevented  bis  appreciation  of  many  **  Ir- 
regulars." Hence  Voltaire's  occasional 
errors  in  judging  Racine,  and  his  mis-, 
understancUng  of  Comeille.  Voltaire's 
practice  as  a  dramatist  was  of  more 
importance  In  the  attempt  to  revive 
French  classical  tragedy  than  his  many 
prefaces.  But  the  tide  was  against  lilm: 
the  J^rams  liad  come,  and  it  was  to  de- 
velop during  the  next  century  into  ooe 
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of   the   most   striking   of   all   dramatic 
Conns:  the  middle-class  drama. 

On  the  drama: 

L0ttr49  4^ritM  0n  1719,  out  eoiUitmimt 
la  er%Uqu§  de  fCEdip^  as  Sophocle,  de 
eslui  de  Comeille,  et  d0  ceim  de  Vcm- 
UuT  [7  letters] ;  the  Preface  to  the  ed. 
[a  reply  to  La  Motte].  Also  a  LBttre 
au  Pire  Par44,  JinAU.  All  in  (Ed^9 
(1730). 

Preface,   in   La   Mort   de    Cisar    (1736 

Ditamrt  mr  la  tragAdie^  In  Brutus 
(1731). 

IHseouTM  wononcS  avant  la  reprSsmUa- 
Hon  d'Eriphyle,  In  ErvphiU  (1739). 

EffUre  d4d%catoire  h  M,  Falkener,  March" 
and  anglais,  in  Zaire  (1733). 

A  M.  U  ChevaUer  FaUcener,  etc.,  in 
Zaire  (ed.  1736). 

Pr4face,  In  La  Mort   de   Ciear    (1736 

EpUre  d  Madame  la  marquiss  du  Chae- 

telet,  in  A  hire   (1736),  and  Diecoure 

pr4liminaire  to  the  same. 
Preface  to  L'Enfant  prodigue  (1738). 
A     Mademoiselle     Cktiron,    in    ZuUme 

(1761). 
Avis  de  I'MUeur  [by  Voltaire],  in  Le 

Fanatisme,  ou  Mahomet   le   prophHe 

(1743). 

A   Jf .   le  Marquis  Seipion  Mafei,  and 

Riponse  A  M.  de  la  Lindelle,  in  MS- 

rope  (1744). 
Dissertation  sur  la  trag4die  aneienne  et 

modems,  etc.,  in  SSmiramis  (1748). 
Prologue  to  L'Eehange  (1747). 
Preface  to  Nanme  (1749). 
Epitre  to   the   Duchesse  du  Maine,  In 

OresU  (1750). 
Priface  to  Rome  sauoie  (1750). 
A    Monseigneur    le    Mar4schal    due    de 

Richelieu,  in  L'OrpheUn  de  la  Chine 

(1755). 
Preface  to  Socrate  (1759). 
Epitre   didieatoire  .  •  .  d  If.   le  Comte 

de  Lauraanais,  in  L'Ecossaise  (1760). 

Also  Preface, 

A  Madame  la  Marquise^de  Tompadour, 
in  Tanerhde  (1760). 

Avertissement  du  tradueteur,  in  the  Jules 
'  CSsar  de  Shakespeare  (1735)  ;  also  06- 
servations  sur  le  Jules  C4sar  de  Shake- 
speare. 

PrSfaee  de  VidUeur  [Voltaire],  in  Le 
Trismvirat  (1767). 


Prefaces  to  Les  Scythes  (1767  and  1768). 

Notes  in  Olympie  (1764). 

Discours  historique  et  eriHque,  in  Les 

Gu^bres  (1769). 
A   Monsieur  le  due  de  la   VaUUre,  in 

SophoMsbe  (1770). 

Fragment  d'une  lettre,  in  Les  Pilopides 
(1779).  ^ 

Epitre   didieatoire    and   Notes,   in   Les 

Lois  de  Minos  (1773). 
Epitre  d4dicatoire  d  M.  d'AUmhert,  in 

Don  Pidrej  also   Discours   historique 

et   critique    sur   la   tragidie   de   Don 

Pkdre  (1774). 

Lettre  d  PAoad^mie  franeaise,  in  /rdfi# 
(1778). 

In  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Vol- 
taire will  be  found  numerous  references 
to  the  drama.  The  most  important  are 
in  tiie  following: 

Sikcle  de  Louis  XIV  (1751). 

Lettres   philosophiques   sur    les    anglais 

\* I o4). 

Dictionnaire  philosophique  (esp.  articles: 
Aristote,  Art  dramattque.  Art  poStigue, 
Critique.     1764).  r      n     > 

Commentaires  sur  ComeiUe  (1764.  Re- 
printed separately,  Paris,  1886). 

Les  Anciens  et  les  modemes,  ou  la 
Toilette  de  Madame  de  Pompadour 
(1765).  '^ 

Vie  de  MolUre  (1739). 

Eloge  de  M.  de  CrMllon  (1769). 

Editions: 

The  first  of  the  collected  editions  of  Vol- 
taire with  any  pretense  to  complete- 
ness is  the  so-called  Kehl  edition,  edited 
by  Beaumarchais,  Condorcet,  and  De- 
croix,  in  70  vols.  (Paris,  1784-90). 
The  Beuchot  edition,  also  in  70  vols., 
was  published  at  Paris,  1898  and  fol- 
lowing. The  SUcle  edition,  edited  by 
£.  de  La  BedoUi^re  and  Georges 
Avenel,  in  8  vols.,  was  published  at 
Paris,  1867-70.  The  Charles  Lahurc 
edition,  in  35  vols.,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1859.  Probably  the  best  edi- 
tion is  that  published  by  Gamier,  ed- 
ited by  Moland,  50  vols.,  Paris,  1877- 
83.  This  was  followed  by  the  Table 
gjn^ale  et  analytique,  by  Charles 
Pierrot,  9  vols.  (Paris,  1885).  Since 
the  appearance  of  tliis  edition,  a  num- 
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ber  of  yolumes  of  unpublished  oorre- 
spondence  and  otiier  matter  have  made 
their  appearance,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  are  the  Lettres  inMite$  d 
Louii  Racmej  edited  by  Tamizey  de 
Larroque  (Paris,  1893). 

The  Lettrei,  of  wliich  tliere  are  at  least 
10,000,  contain  numerous  references  on 
drama.  (Among  these,  see:  An  Mar- 
qm$  CafacelU,  Dec.  4,  1758;  A  SAr- 
genial,  June  18,  1759;  A  MlU»  Clairan, 
Oct.  16,  1760;  A  le  Ktdn,  Dee,  16, 
1760;  and  A  H.  Walpole,  July  15, 
1768.)  Most  of  the  above  have 
been  translated,  in  various  collected 
and  separate  editions.  See  espe- 
cially the  latest  collected  editions 
of  the  works.  Among  contemporary 
translations,  the  volume  Critical  Ea- 
says  an  Dramatic  Poetry  by  Monsieur 
de  Voltaire  (London,  1761),  will  be 
found  to  include  many  of  tiie  impor- 
tant dramatic  theories  of  the  auttior. 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, translated  by  Hugh  Downman 
n781)  contain  a  number  of  Prefaces. 
Among  modem  translations,  vol.  19 
of  the  Works  of  Voltaire  (New  York, 
1901),  contains  half  a  dosen  prefaces 
to  plays. 

On  Voltaire  and  his  works: 

Marquis  de  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire 
(mod.  ed.,  Paris,  ISBS.-^The  Life  of 
Voltaire,  translated  from  the  French, 
9  vols.,  London,  1790). 

C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi, 
2,  7,  13,  15  (Paris,  1857-62). 

Lonchamp  et  Wagni^re,  M^oires  sur 
Voltaire  et  ses  ouvrages,  9  vols.  (Paris, 
1835). 

Comte    Alexandre    CoUlni,    Mon   s  A  jour 

aupr^s  de  Voltaire  (Patis,  1807). 
Charles  Nisard,  Les  Ennemis  de  Voltaire 

(Paris,  1833). 
£.    B.    Hamley,    Voltaire    (Edinburgh, 

1877). 
J(An    Morley,    Voltaire     (London,    ed. 

(1878). 

James  Parton,  Life  of  VoUaire,  9  vols. 
(Boston,  1881). 

EmUe  Faguct,  VoUaire  (in  CoUeeti<m  des 
classiques  populaires,  Paris,  1895). 

y  XVIIP    si^cle    (37th    ed.,    Paris, 

nxL). 


Emile  Faguet,  VoUaire  (Paris,  1894). 
G.   Maugras,    VoUaire   et  JeimrJaeqwss 

Bonsseau  (Paris,  1886). 
£.  Champion,  Voltaire.    Etmdes  eriUmus 

(Paris,  1899). 
L.  Ci»usl^  La  Vi€  et  les  cswores  de  Vol- 
taire, 9  vols.  (Paris,  1899). 
Francis    Espinasse,    Life    of    VoUaire 

(London,  1899). 
G.  Bengesco,  Voltaire:  hibttographie  de 

ses  cswres,  4  vols.  (Paris,  1889-90). 
Gustave  Lanson,  VoUaire  (Paris,  1906). 
Jean-Jacques    Olivier,    VoUaire    et    les 

comidiens  interprHes  de  son  thSdire, 

etc.  (Paris,  1900). 
K.    Schirmacher,    VoUaire,    eine    Biog- 

raphie  (Leipdg,  1898). 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  Shakespeare  amd 

Voltaire  (New  York,  1909). 
Oliver  H.  G.  Leigh,  VoUaire:    Index  to 

his  Works  (in  voL  99,  Works  of  Vol- 
taire, New  York,  1901). 
Georges  Renard,  Vie  de  VoUaire  (Paris, 

1883). 
Emile    Deschanel,   Le   Bomantisme    des 

classiques:    Le    Thidtre    de    VoUaire 

(Paris,  1888). 
Ferdinand     Bruneti^re,      VoUaire      (in 

Etudes  critiques  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  Ut- 

tirature  fran^ise.  Tire  sirie,  7th  ed., 

Paris,  1911). 
9  Voltaire    et    Bousseau    (in    same^ 

S«me  sMe,  Paris,  1887). 

-,  Voltaire  (in  same,  4em«  sMe,  Paris, 


1891). 
,  VoUaire  (in  Etudes  sur  le  XV IW 

sOcU  (Paris,  1911). 
B.   Bonieux,   Critique   des   tragidies   de 

Comeille   et  de  Bacine   par    VoUaire 

(Clermont-Ferrand,  1866). 

£loi  Johanneau,  Bhitorique  et  Po4tique 

de  Voltaire  (Paris,  IS2S). 
Lacombe,  Poitique  de  M.  de   VoUaire, 

ou    Observ€Uions    recueUUes    de     set 

outrages,  etc.,  9  vols.  (Paris  et  Gen^v^ 

1776). 

H.-G.-M.  Lion,  Les  Tragidies  et  Us 
theories  dramatiques  de  VoUairs 
(Paris,  1895). 

A.  Schmitz,  Le  Commentaire  de  Vol- 
taire sur  ComeUle  (Erfurt,  1876). 

H.  Jttrgin^  Voltaires  dramatiseJte 
Theorie  (MOnster,  1885). 

M.  element,  De  la  Traaidie,  pour  sereir 
de  suite  aux  lettres  a  VoUaire,  9  vols. 
(Amsterdam,  1784). 
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PREFACE  TO  HEROD  AND  MARIAMNE  i 
lPr4fae€  (to)  H^rode  et  Mariamne] 

(1735) 


I  tremble  in  giving  tluB  edition.  I 
have  remarlced  so  many  plays  applauded 
on  the  stage,  wlucli  liave  been  afterwards 
despised  in  the  closet,  that  I  am  afraid 
lest  mine  should  meet  with  the  same 
fate.  One  or  two  interesting  situations, 
the  actor's  art,  and  the  readiness  which 
I  showed  to  own  and  correct  my  faults, 
might  have  gained  me  some  approbation, 
wIko  it  was  acted.  But  many  more 
qualifications  are  necessary  to  satisfy  che 
cool  deiiberate  reader.  A  plot  regidarly 
conducted  will  contribute  but  little  to 
that  end;  and  though  it  should  be  affect- 
ing, yet  even  that  will  not  be  sufficient: 
all  poetical  performances,  though  ever 
80  perfect  in  other  points,  must  neces- 
sarily displease  if  the  lines  are  not 
strong  and  harmonious,  and  if  tliere 
does  not  run  through  the  whole  a  con- 
tinued elegance  and  inexpressible  charm 
of  verse,  that  genius  only  can  inspire, 
that  wit  alone  can  never  attain,  and 
about  which  people  liave  agreed  so  ill, 
and  to  so  little  purpose  since  the  death 
of  Boileau. 

It  is  a  very  gross  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  versification  is  the  least  essen- 
tial and  least  difficult  part  of  a  theatrical 
piece.  M.  Racine,  than  whom,  after 
Vergil,  no  man  ever  knew  better  the 
art  of  versifying,  was  not  of  that  opin- 
ion. His  PMdre  alone  employed  nim 
for  two  years.  Pradon  boasted  of  hav- 
ing finished  his  in  three  months.  As  the 
success  at  the  acting  of  a  play  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  style  as  on  the 
plot  and  the  actors'  performance,  it 
happened  that  both  PJUdrei  seemed  to 
share  tiie  same  fate;  but  on  the  reading, 
their  difference  is  easily  perceived  and 
their  merits  were  soon  settled  in  their 
upper  classes.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Pradon  published,  according  to  the 
custom  of  all  bad  authors,  a  very  inso- 
lent preface  in  which  he  abuses  the  critics 
of  his  piece;  notwithstanding  the  praises 
it  received,  from  himself  and  from  his 
cabal,  it   soon   fell  into  that  contempt 

1  Be-printed,  oomplete,  from  the  anonymous 
Critical  EMoyt  on  DramaJtie  Poetry  by  Mon- 
9UW  de  YoUwire  (London,  1761). —  Ed. 


which  it  deserves,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  PJUdre  of  Racine  it  would  not 
now  be  Imown  that  Pradon  writ  one. 

Yet  what  is  the  cause  of  this  mighty 
difference  between  the  two  perform- 
ances? The  plot  is  pretty  much  the 
same  in  both  plays;  Phaedra  expires  in 
each;  Theseus  is  absent  during  the  two 
first  acts,  and  supposed  to  have  trav- 
eled to  hell  with  I^ritfaous;  his  son  HiiH 
polytus  is  resolved  to  quit  Tresena  m 
order  to  shun  Aricia,  whom  he  loves; 
he  declares  his  passion  to  her,  but  is 
struck  with  horror  at  Phaedra's  love  for 
him;  he  dies  in  the  same  manner,  and 
his  governor  gives  the  same  account  of 
it.  Besides  the  personages  of  both  plays 
beinff  in  the  same  situation,  talk  pretty 
much  to  the  same  purport;  but  tins  is 
what  best  distinguishes  the  great  man 
from  the  bad  poet  The  difference  be- 
tween Pradon  and  Racine  is  never  so 
conspicuous  as  when  their  thoughts  are 
most  alike.  Hippolytus'  declaration  to 
Aricia  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this 
assertion.  Racine  makes  Hippolytus 
speak  in  tills  manner: 

If  at  qui,  contre  Vamour  '/Urement  r^voUS, 
AwB  fers  d«  »e»  eaptifs  ai  long  temps  n^ 

9ulU; 
Qui,   dea  foibles  martels   d^loraiU   le» 

naufragea, 
Penaaia  toujoura  du  bord  eatUempler  lea 

oragea; 
Aaaervi  maintenant  aaua  la  eommune  lot. 
Par  quel  trouble  me  voia-je  emporti  loin 

de  moi; 
Un  moment  a  vaineu  mon  a$uUice  im- 

prudente, 
Cette  ame  ai  auperbe  eat  enfin  depend- 

ante, 
Depuia  pr^a  de  aix  moia,  honteux,  dSaea^ 

p6ri, 
Portant   partout   le    trait   dont   je   auia 

d4ehir4, 
Contre   voua,  eontre  moi,  vainement  je 

m*4prouve» 
Priaente,  je  voua  fvia;  abaente,  je  voua 

trouve; 
Dana  le  fond  dea  forita  votne  image  me 

auU; 
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La  Iwmi^re  du  jour,  Us  ombres  de   la 

nvit. 
Tout  retrace  d  mes  yeux  Us  eharmes  qu0 

j'Mte; 
Tout  vous  Here  d  Venvi  U  rebelU  Hippo- 

lyte, 
Moi^mSme,  pour  tout  fruit  de  mes  soins 

superflus, 
MamtenatU   je   me   oherehe,   et   ne   me 

troufoe  plus; 
Mon  arc,  mes  javelots,  mon  char,  tout 

m'importune; 
Jeneme  souvUns  plus  des  Ugons  de  Nep- 
tune: 
Mes  seuU  g^Usements  font  retentir  Us 

bois, 
Et  mes  eoursiers  msifs  ont  oublU  ma 

voix. 

In  Pradon's  play,  Hippolytus  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  manner: 

Assez  et  trop  Ungtemps,  d*une  bouehe 

profane, 
Je  m^risal  Vamour,  et  j'adorai  Diane; 
Solitaire,  farouche,  on  me  voyaU  toujours 
Chasser  dans  nos  forHs  Us  lions  et  Us 

ours, 
Mais  un  soin  plus  pressant  m'oecupe  et 

fn'embarrasse; 
Depute   que   vous   vois,  j'abandonne    la 

chaise. 
EUe  fit  autrefois  mes  plai^irs  Us  plus 

doux, 
Et  quand  j'y  vaU,  ce   n'est   que  pour 

penser  d  vous. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  two 
speeclies  without  admiring  the  one,  and 
laughing  at  tiie  other.  Yet  the  lilce 
thought  and  sentiments  run  through 
each;  for  when  the  passions  are  to  be 
described,  nearly  the  same  ideas  occur 
to  everybody;  but  it  is  in  the  expres- 
sion of  them  that  the  man  of  genius  is 
easily  discerned  from  the  wit,  and  the 
poet  from  the  scribbler. 

To  attain  to  M.  Racine*s  perfection  in 
writing,  a  man  must  be  possessed  of  his 
genius,  and  take  as  much  pains  as  he 
did  in  finishing  his  worlcs.  What  appre- 
hensions must  I  be  then  under,  who,  bom 
with  slender  parts,  and  continually  af- 
flicted with  diseases  have  neither  an  im- 
agination to  create  many  beauties,  nor 
the  liberty  to  correct  my  faults  by  con- 
stant labor  and  study.    I  am  fully  con- 


vinced of  the  many  errors  In  the  intrigue 
of  this  play,  as  well  as  hi  the  dic&a. 
I  should  have  corrected  some,  if  tliis 
edition  could  have  been  retarded;  bat 
many  must  still  have  remained.  There 
are  certain  limits  in  every  art  whidi  we 
cannot  so  beyond.  We  are  stopped  by 
tlie  weakness  of  our  own  talents.  We 
spy  perfection  at  a  distance,  and  make 
but  vain  efforts  to  attain  it. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  particiilar 
criticisms  upon  the  play  now  published; 
my  readers  will  do  it  sufficiently  with- 
out my  help.  But  I  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning a  general  criticism  that  has  been 
made  on  the  choice  of  the  subject.  As 
it  is  in  the  genius  of  tlie  French  to  place 
the  most  serious  matters  in  the  most 
ridiculous  light,  they  said  the  story  of 
this  play  was  nothing  more  tlian  "a 
bruitish  ^et  amorous  old  man  whose 
wife  obstmately  refuses  to  comply  with 
his  desires'*;  and  added  that  domestic 
strife  can  never  l>e  a  proper  subject  for 
a  tragedy.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 
reflections  on  this  prejudiced  opinion. 

All  tragic  pieces  are  founded  either  on 
the  interests  of  a  nation,  or  on  the  par- 
ticular interest  of  princes.  Of  the  former 
kmd  are  Iphiaenia  in  Aulis,  in  which 
Greece  assembled,  demands  the  blood  of 
the  child  of  Agamemnon;  the  Horace, 
where  three  combatants  have  in  their 
hands  the  fate  of  Rome;  (Edipus,  where 
the  safety  of  the  Thebans  oepends  on 
the  discovery  of  the  murder  of  Lalus.  Of 
the  latter  kind  are  Britannieus,  PMdrw, 
Mithridate,  and  so  forth. 

In  these  three  last  nieces  the  wtiole 
interest  is  confined  to  the  family  of  tlie 
hero  who  is  represented.  The  whole  de- 
pends on  passions  which  are  equally  felt 
by  all  mankind,  and  the  intrigue  Is  as 
proper  for  comedy  as  for  tragedy. 
Change  only  the  names,  and  Mithrldates 
is  but  an  old  man  in  love  with  a  young 
girl,  who  is  also  passionately  beloved  by 
his  two  sons;  and  he  makes  use  of  a  low 
stratagem  to  find  out  which  of  the  two 
is  his  happy  rival.  Phasdra  is  a  mother- 
in-law  who,  emboldened  by  her  confidant, 
discovers  her  passion  to  her  son-in-law, 
who  happens  to  be  engaged  elsewhere. 
Nero  is  an  impetuous  young  man  wlm 
becomes  enamored  of  a  sud<fen,  resolves 
immediately  to  get  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  and  hides  behind  some  hangings  to 
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listen  to  his  mistress's  conversation. 
These  are  all  subjects  which  Moli^re 
might  have  handled  as  well  as  Racine. 
And,  in  fact,  tlie  intriffue  of  L'Avare  is 
exactly  the  same  with  toat  of  MUhridate, 
Harpagon  and  the  King  of  Pontus  are 
two  amorous  old  men;  both  have  their 
sons  for  rivals;  both  contrive  in  tiie 
same  manner  to  find  out  the  correspond- 
ence that  subsists  between  their  son  and 
mistress;  and  both  plays  conclude  with 
the  marriage  of  the  young  fellows. 

Moli^re  and  Racine  have  equallv  suc- 
ceeded in  handling  this  subject:  tbe  one 
amuses  and  dlvertB,  the  other  moves  us 
with  terror  and  compassion.  Moli^re  ex- 
poses the  ridiculous  fondness  of  an  old 
miser;  Racine  describes  the  foibles  of 
a  great  king,  and  makes  them  even  ven- 
erable. Let  a  wedding  be  drawn  by 
Watteau  and  Le  Brun.  One  will  repre- 
sent peasants  under  an  arbor  full  of  gen- 
nine  and  unbounded  joy,  at  a  rustic  meal, 
where  reign  immoderate  laughter,  riot 
and  drunicenness;  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  paint  the  nuptials  of  Thetis 
and  Peleus,  the  festivals  of  gods,  and 
tlieir  majestic  joy;  and  both  arrive  at 
the  perfection  of  their  art  by  different 
roads. 


We  may  apply  these  different  exam- 
ples to  Afarionrntf.  The  ill-humor  of  a 
wife,  the  fondness  of  an  old  husband^ 
the  disturbances  caused  by  a  sister-in- 
law,  are  in  themselves  of  little  impor- 
tance, and  well-adapted  to  the  comic 
scene.  But  a  kins  whom  all  the  world 
have  agreed  to  cau  a  great  man,  deeply 
enamoKd  of  the  finest  woman  in  the  uni- 
verse; the  vehement  passion  of  this  sov- 
ereign, so  famous  for  his  virtues  and  for 
his  crimes,  for  his  former  cruelties,  and 
for  his  present  remorse,  this  continual 
and  rapid  transition  from  love  to  hatred, 
from  hatred  back  to  love;  the  ambition 
of  his  sister;  tlie  intrigues  of  his  min- 
isters; the  ffrievous  situation  of  a  prin- 
cess whose  oeauty  and  virtues  are  still 
celebrated  in  the  world,  who  saw  her 
father  and  her  brother  condemned  to 
death  by  her  own  huslmnd,  and  to  com- 
plete her  misfortune,  was  beloved  by  the 
murderer  of  her  family.  What  a  vast 
field!  What  a  scope  for  a  man  of  hap- 
pier parts  than  I  have  I  Can  such  a 
subject  be  deemed  unworthy  of  trag- 
edy? It  is  in  these  instances  that  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  things  change  their 
name  according  to  the  appearance  they 
are  placed  in. 


LETTER  TO  FATHER  POr£:E,  JESUIT  2 
[LMre  au  P^e  ParSe,  Jindte] 

(In  (Edipe,  17S0) 


First  I  wish  you  to  know,  in  order  that 
I  may  justify  myself,  that  although  I 
was  young  when  I  wrote  (Edipe,  I  wrote 
it  practically  as  you  see  it  to-day:  I 
was  full-fed  after  having  read  the  an- 
cients and  after  receiving  my  lessons 
from  you,  and  I  knew  very  little  about 
the  theater  of  Paris;  I  worked,  there- 
fore, as  I  might  have  worked  had  I  been 
in  ancient  Athens.  I  consulted  M.  Da- 
cier,  who  knew  the  ground,  and  he  ad- 
vised me  to  put  a  chorus  in  every  scene, 
after  tlie  manner  of  the  Greeks;  but  this 
was  as  bad  as  advising  me  to  walk  about 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  Plato's  robe.  And 
I  had  considerable  trouble  even  in  per- 
suading the  actors  there  to  include  the 

s  Tranalated,  with  omiMiaiui,  bj  the  Editor. 
—  Ed. 


three  or  four  choruses  which  I  did  put 
in;  and  I  had  more  trouble  in  getting 
a  tragedy  accepted  which  ccmtained  prac- 
tically no  love  interest  ...  No  matter 
how  many  books  are  written  on  the  tech- 
nique of  painting  by  those  who  know 
their  subject,  not  one  of  them  will  afford 
as  much  instruction  to  the  pupil  as  will 
the  sight  of  a  single  head  of  Raphael. 

The  principles  of  all  the  arts,  which 
depend  up<m  imagination,  are  simple  and 
easy;  the^  are  based  upon  nature  and 
reason.  Your  Pradons  and  Boyers  knew 
these  rules  as  well  as  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille:  the  only  difference  —  the  onlv  dif- 
ference there  ever  will  be  —  lying  m  the 
application  of  the  rules.  The  authors  of 
Armide  and  of  I$$S,  and  the  worst  of 
composers,  worked  according  to  the  same 
musical  rules.    Poussln  worked  by  the 
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same  principles  as  did  Vignon.  It  would 
seem  quite  as  superfluous  to  speak  of 
rules  in  the  preface  to  a  tragedy,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  painter  to  prepare  his 
public  beforehand  with  a  dissertation  on 
painting,  or  a  composer  try  to  prove 
whv  his  music  ought  to  be  pleasing. 

fiut  since  M.  de  La  Motte  is  seeking 
to  establish  laws  rimning  counter  to  those 
which  have  guided  our  great  masters,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  defend  these  an- 
cient rules,  not  because  they  are  ancient, 
but  because  they  are  good  and  neces- 
sary, and  because  they  might  find,  in  a 
man  of  M.  de  La  Motte^s  merit,  a  for- 
midable adversaiy. 

The  Three  Unities 

M.  de  La  Motte  would  first  do  away 
with  the  unities  of  action,  of  place,  and 
of  time. 

The  French  were  amon^  the  first  of 
the  modern  nations  to  revive  these  wise 
rules  of  the  drama:  the  other  nations 
long  remained  unwilling  to  submit  to  a 
yoke  which  seemed  so  irksome;  but  as 
the  yoke  was  necessary,  and  as  reason 
always  triumphs  in  the  end,  they  all  sub- 
mitted. And  nowadays,  in  England,  cer- 
tain dramatists  have  informed  the  audi- 
ence before  the  play  begins  that  the 
duration  of  the  action  is  identical  with 
that  of  its  representation  on  the  stage: 
they  go  beyond  even  us,  who  in  tliat  re- 
spect were  their  preceptors.  All  nations 
are  beginning  to  consider  as  barbarous 
those  ages  when  the  rules  were  ignored 
by  the  greatest  geniuses,  such  as  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Shakespeare;  these  nations 
even  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  us 
for  having  brought  the  rules  out  of  that 
state  of  barbarism.  Should,  therefore,  a 
Frenchman  make  use  of  all  his  intelli- 
gence to  lead  us  back  to  that  primitive 
state?  .  .  . 

What  is  a  play?  The  representation 
of  an  action.  Why  of  one  action  only, 
and  not  of  two  or  three?  Because  the 
human  brain  cannot  focus  Its  attention 
upon  several  objects  at  the  same  time; 
because  the  interest  which  is  dispersed 
*  when  there  is  more  than  one  action,  soon 
disappears;  because  we  are  shocked  to 
observe  two  events  in  the  same  picture; 
because,  flnaUy,  nature  herself  has  given 


us  this  precept,  whkh  ought  to  be  like 
her.  Immutable. 

For  the  same  reason,  unity  of  place  is 
essential:  a  single  action  obvloHSly  can- 
not transpire  in  several  places  at  once. 
If  the  characters  which  I  see  are  at 
Athens  in  the  first  act,  how  can  tbey  be 
in  Persia  in  the  second?  Did  M.  Le 
Brun  paint  Alexander  at  Arliela  and  in 
the  Indies  on  the  same  canvas?  "1 
should  not  be  surprised,"  says  M«  de  La 
Motte  very  cleverly,  ''to  see  an  intelli- 
gent nation,  but  one  which  is  less  in- 
clined toward  an  observance  of  the  rules, 
accepting  Coriolanus,  condemned  at 
Rome  in  the  first  act,  received  by  the 
Volsci  in  the  third,  and  besieging  Rome 
in  the  fourth,"  and  so  on.  To  begin 
with,  I  cannot  imagine  an  intelligent  and 
enlightened  nation  not  inclined  toward 
an  observance  of  the  rules,  wlii<:h  are 
based  upon  good  senses  and  made  in 
order  to  enhimce  our  pleasure.  In  tlie 
second  place,  is  it  not  clear  In  the  In- 
stance cited  above,  that  there  are  three 
different  tragedies?  and  even  if  tliese 
were  written  in  beautiful  literary  stvle^ 
would  they  ever  amount  to  more  than 
one  of  those  plavs  k  la  Jodelle  or  Hardy, 
versified  by  a  dever  modem? 

Unity  of  time  naturally  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  other  two  unities.  And 
here,  I  believe,  is  an  obvious  proof. 
I  see  a  tragedy:  that  Is,  the  representa- 
tion of  an  action.  The  subject  is  con- 
cerned with  tlie  working-out  of  that  ac- 
tion alone.  There  is  a  conspiracy  against 
Augustus  in  Rome;  I  wish  to  know  what 
will  happen  to  Augustus  and  the  con- 
spirators. If  the  poet  makes  the  acticm 
last  fifteen  days,  lie  must  account  for 
what  passes  during  these  fifteen  days, 
because  I  am  in  the  tiieater  to  learn 
what  happens:  nothing  superfluous  maet 
happen.  Now,  if  he  causes  to  pass  be- 
fore my  eyes  the  events  of  fifteen 
days,  tliere  will  be  at  least  fifteen 
different  actions,  no  matter  bow  small 
and  unimportant  they  may  be.  It 
is  not  in  this  case  merely  the  bring- 
ing to  a  head  of  this  conspiracy  tx^- 
ward  which  the  poet  must  quickly  I»m1 
his  play:  he  must  of  necessity  drag  out 
his  story  until  it  no  longer  interests  and 
is  no  longer  living.  All  these  things  are 
very  far  from  the  decisive  moment  which 
I  am  waiting  for.    I  do  not  come  In 
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order  to  learn  the  whole  history  of  the 
hero,  I  come  only  to  see  a  single  hap- 
pening^ in  his  Ufe.  Further,  we  spec- 
tator IS  in  the  theater  only  three  hours: 
therefore  the  action  must  not  last  longer 
than  three  hours.  The  action  in  Cinna, 
Andromaque,  Bafozet,  in  (Edipe  — 
whether  it  be  in  tnat  of  the  great  Cor- 
neille,  or  of  M.  de  La  Motte,  or  of  my 
own,  if  I  may  refer  to  it  —  lasts  no 
longer.  If  other  plays  perchance  require 
more  time,  the  liberty  can  be  allowed  only 
where  the  play  makes  up  for  the  loss 
in  compensating  beauties.  The  greater 
the  liberty,  the  more  open  it  is  to  cen- 
sure. 

We  often  extend  the  limit  of  unity  of 
time  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  of 
unity  of  place  to  the  walls  of  a  whole 
palace.  A  greater  seyerity  than  this 
would  sometimes  render  some  beautiful 
subjects  impracticable,  while  greater  lib- 
erty might  open  the  way  to  greater 
abuses.  For  were  it  once  established 
fhat  the  action  of  a  play  could  extend 
oyer  a  period  of  two  days,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  one  poet  would  take  two 
weeks,  and  another  two  years;  and  if 
tiie  unity  of  place  were  not  limited  to  a 
comparatiyely  confined  space,  we  should 
soon  see  plays  like  the  old  JtUiui  Ccetar 
of  the  English,  where  Cassius  and  Brutus 
are  in  Rome  in  tlie  first  act,  and  in 
Thessaly  in  the  fifth. 

An  obseryance  of  these  laws  not  only 
preyents  faults,  but  eyen  leads  the  poet 
to  true  beauty,  just  as  the  rules  obseryed 
in 'the  best  sort  of  architecture  must  of 
necessity  result  in  a  building  that  is 
sure  to  please  the  eye.  It  is  seen,  there- 
fore, that  with  unity  of  time,  action,  and 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  write  a  play  which 
shall  not  be  simple.  This  is  the  great 
merit  of  M.  Racine's  plays;  this  was  de- 
manded by  Aristotle.  M.  de  La  Motte, 
m  defending  one  of  his  own  tragedies, 
prefers  to  this  noble  simplicity,  a  large 
number  of  eyents,  and  he  belieyes  that 
his  idea  is  authoritatiye  because  B4rhUc§ 
is  not  well  thought  of,  and  L§  Cid  is. 
It  is  true  that  Le  Cid  is  more  touching 
than  B4r4niee;  but  Birimce  is  open  to 


censure  only  because  it  is  rather  on  elegy 
than  a  simple  tragedy;  and  L4  Cid,  the 
action  of  which  is  truly  tra^c,  surely 
does  not  owe  its  success  to  a  multiplicity 
of  eyents.  It  pleases  in  spite  of  this;  it 
touches,  in  spite  of  the  Infante,  and  not 
because  of  tne  Infante. 

M.  de  La  Motte  belieyes  that  one  can 
rise  al)ove  the  rules  by  obserying  a  unity 
of  interest,  which  he  claims  to  haye  in- 
yented  and  which  he  calls  a  paradox, 
but  thJs  unity  of  interest  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  other  than  unity  of  action.  ''If 
many  characters,"  he  says,  *'are  in  one 
way  and  another  interested  in  the  same 
eyent,  and  if  they  all  deserye  that  I 
should  interest  myself  in  their  passions, 
then  there  is  unity  of  action,  and  not 
unity  of  interest" 

Since  I  took  the  liberty  of  entering 
into  a  dispute  with  M.  de  La  Motte  on 
this  little  question,  I  haye  re-read  the 
great  CorneiIle*s  DUcown;  it  were  bet- 
ter to  consult  the  great  master  than  my- 
self. This  is  what  he  says:  "I  main- 
tain, and  I  haye  already  said,  that  unity 
of  action  ctxisists  in  unity  of  intrigue 
and  in  unity  of  peril."  I  refer  the 
reader  to  this  place  in  Comeille*s  Dm- 
eowrs;  let  him  aecide  between  M.  de  La 
Motte  and  me.  And  if  that  autbori^ 
is  not  great  enou^^,  haye  I  not  a  more 
conyincing  argument?  It  is  experience. 
Read  our  best  French  trasedies,  and  you 
will  inyariably  find  the  principal  charac- 
ters in  one  way  or  anotner  interested  in 
the  same  eyent.  But,  it  will  be  obseryed, 
these  diyerse  interests  are  all  connected 
with  the  principal  character;  this  is 
unity  of  action.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all 
these  diyerse  interests  are  not  connected 
with  the  principal  character,  if  they  are 
not  strinss  tied  together  at  the  center, 
then  the  mterest  is  two-fold:  so  is  what 
is  called  action  on  the  stage.  Let  us, 
therefore,  together  with  the  great  Cor- 
neille,  adhere  to  the  three  unities,  within 
which  the  other  rules — that  is  to  say, 
the  other  beauties  —  are  Iixewise  to  De 
found. 
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A  DISCOURSE  ON  TRAGEDY  » 

[DUcaurs  9ur  la  TragidU,  d  Mylord  Bolingbrok$] 

(Prefixed  to  BnUui,  1731) 


All  these  laws  — not  to  fill  the  acticm 
with  bloodshed,  not  to  allow  more  than 
tiiree  characters  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  on  —  are  laws  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  may  have  exceptions  among 
us,  as  thejr  did  among  the  Greeks. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  rules 
of  decorum,  whidi  are  always  rather 
arbitrary,  and  those  fundamental  rules 
of  the  theater,  wliich  are  the  three  uni- 
ties: it  would  result  only  in  feebleness 
and  sterillly  to  extend  the  action  of  a 
play  beyond  the  proper  time  and  place. 
Ask  any  one  who  has  crowded  too  many 
events  into  his  play,  what  the  reason 
for  this  fault  is:  if  he  be  honest,  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  lacked  the  inventive 
genius  to  fill  his  play  with  a  single  ac- 
tion; and  irhe  uses  two  days  and  two 
cities  in  which  to  conduct  his  story,  be- 
lieve me,  he  has  done  so  because  he  was 
unable  to  condense  it  within  the  space 
of  three  hours  and  within  the  walls  of  a 
single  palace,  a  proceeding  which  is  de- 
mandeo  by  probability,  ft  is  otherwise 
with  the  poet  who  would  hasard  por- 
traying a  horrible  spectacle  on  the  stage: 
he  wiu  not  insult  our  sense  of  what  is 
probable,  and  his  ooldness,  far  from  be- 
mg  considered  a  weakness,  demands  on 
the  contrary  a  great  genius  to  put  into 
the  play,  by  means  of  his  words,  the 
yeritable  grandeur  of  the  story  which, 
without  a  sublime  literary  style,  would 
be  simply  disgusting  or  atrocious. 

This  is  what  our  great  Comeille  dared 
once  to  attempt,  in  his  Rodogune,  He 
shows  us  a  mother  who,  in  the  presence 
of  the*  court  and  an  ambassador,  tries  to 
poison  her  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
after  having  Idlled  her  other  son  with 
her  own  hand.  She  presents  to  the  two 
the  poisoned  drink;  and  on  their  re- 
fusing and  showing  that  they  suspect 
her,  she  swallows  the  draught  herself, 
and  dies  of  the  poison  which  she  had 
intended  for  them.  Such  incidents 
should  be  most  sparingly  used,  and  it  is 
not  every  one  who  dares  attempt  them. 

TVanalated,  with  onuMions    by  the  Editor. 
—  Bd. 


These  novelties  must  be  circumspect^ 
introduced,  and  handled  with  great  mas- 
tery. The  English  themselves  admit  that 
Shakespeare,  £)r  instance,  was  tibe  only 
one  among  them  who  evoked  ghosts  and 
made  them  speak: 

WUhm  that  magic  cirele  none  dmrtt  moot 
hut  he. 

The  more  maiestic  and  fearful  a  dra- 
matic action,  the  more  insipid  does  it 
become  when  it  is  often  repeated;  some- 
thing like  the  details  of  battles  which, 
while  in  themselves  they  are  most  ter- 
rible, become  cold  and  tiresome,  as  a 
result  of  being  told  again  and  again  in 
histories.  The  only  play  in  which  M. 
Racine  has  made  use  of  this  sort  of 
spectacular  scene  is  Athalie.  In  this 
play  we  see  a  child  on  a  throne;  its  nurse 
and  the  priests  stand  about;  a  queen 
commands  the  soldiers  to  murder  it;  and 
the  armed  Levites  come  to  the  rescue. 
This  is  dramatic  pathos;  and  if  the  style 
were  not  written  to  match,  tiie  whole 
would  be  puerile. 

The  more  the  dramatist  wishes  to  mp- 
peal  to  the  eye  with  strUcing  scenes  of 
this  sort,  the  greater  becomes  the  neces- 
sity to  saying  sublime  things;  otherwise 
he  will  be  but  a  decorator,  and  not  a 
tragic  poet  Nearly  thirfy  years  ago 
the  tragedy  of  Mont4zwne  was  pro- 
duced at  Paris;  the  scene  disclosed  was 
something  of  a  novelty:  a  palace  of  mag^ 
niflcent  and  barbaric  splendor.  Monte- 
Euma  himself  wore  an  extraordinary  cos- 
tume; slaves  armed  with  arrows  stood 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  About  Monie- 
suma  were  eight  grandees  of  liie  court 
their  faces  bowed  to  the  ground.  Monte- 
suma  opened  the  play  with  these  woids 
which  were  addressea  to  them: 


Leves^-voui;  votre  roi  vaue  permet 

jowrd'hiti 
Et  ae  VewoUager  ei  de  parler  d  UtL 


The  scene  charmed  the  audience:  but 
this  was  the  only  beautiful  thing  in  the 
tragedy. 
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For  my  part,  I  confess  that  it  was 
not  without  some  trepidation  that  I  in- 
troduced to  tlie  French  public  tlie  Ro- 
man Senate,  in  red  robes,  each  member 
giving  his  vote.  I  remember  that  for- 
merly when  I  introduced  in  my  (Edipe 
a  cfaorus  of  Thebans  wlio  said: 

O  «M>rl,  noui  4mplor<m$  ton  funeHe  «#- 

court/ 
O  9nort,  ffi&nB  nout  Mouoer,  viens  termmer 

noM  jtmnl 

tlie  parterre,  instead  of  being  affected 
by  tne  pathos  which  these  lines  should 
have  contained,  felt  at  first  merely  the 
ridiculous  side:  that  is,  that  such  words 
luid  been  sriven  to  actors  who  were  little 
accustomed  to  speak  the  lines  —  and 
they  burst  out  laughing.  This  is  what 
deterred  me,  in  Bmtns,  from  having 
the  senators  speak  when  Titus  is  accused 
in  their  presence,  and  increasing  the 
terror  of  the  situation,  by  having  these 
fathers  of  Rome  express  their  sorrow 
and  surprise,  which  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  done,  and  otherwise  than  by 
mere  gesture;  although  they  were  not 
permitted  even  tliis. 

Tlie  English  dramatists  have  more  ac- 
tion in  their  plays  than  we  have;  they 
speak  more  oirectly.  The  Frendi  aim 
rather  at  elegance,  harmony,  style.  It 
is  certainly  more  difficult  to  write  well 
tlian  to  fill  the  play  with  murders, 
wheels,  gibbets,  sorcerers,  and  ghosts. 
The  tragedy  of  CcUo,  which  does  such 
great  bnior  to  M.  Addison,  your  suc- 
cessor in  the  ministry;  this  tragedy,  I 
say,  the  only  one  vour  nation  has  pro- 
duced which  is  wed  written  from  begin- 
ning to  end  —  you  yourself  have  said 
it — owes  its  great  reputation  to  no  other 
element  than  its  beautiful  lines,  its  vigor- 
ous and  true  thoughts,  expressed  in  har- 
monious verse.  It  is  the  minor  details 
wliich  bolster  up  verse  plays,  and  pre- 
serve them  for  future  generations. 
Often  the  unusual  way  of  saying  ordi- 
nary things,  and  the  art  of  embellishing 
by  literary  style  what  all  men  think  and 
feel  —  these  are  what  make  great  poets. 
Tliere  arc  neither  out-of-the-way  senti- 
nients  nor  romantic  adventures  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Vergil;  everything  is 
natural:  it  is  the  jpreat  effort  of  a  hu- 
man   mind«    M.    Racine    stands    above 


others  not  because  he  has  said  the  same 
things  as  he  has,  but  because  he  has 
said  them  better  than  they.  CorneiUc 
is  not  truly  great  except  when  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  well  as  he  tliinks.  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  tlie  precept  of  Des- 
pr^ux: 

Et  que  tout  ee  qv^il  dit,  fae%U  h  r0tmUr, 
2>«  »on  owraff0  en  nam  lau*e  wn  long 
$ouo0nir. 

This  precept  is  quite  neglected  in  a  great 
many  of  our  plays,  which,  however,  by 
the  art  of  the  actor,  and  the  figure  and 
voice  of  the  actress,  have  been  accepted 
on  our  stage.  How  many  more  badly- 
written  plays  are  produced  than  Cmna 
and  Britannioug,  and  yet  no  one  ever 
retained  two  lines  of  such  wretched  com- 
positions, while  entire  scenes  of  the  other 
two  are  frequently  memorised.  In  vain 
did  the  Biguhu  of  Fradon  draw  tears 
from  the  audience  by  means  of  some 
affecting  incidents;  that  work,  and  all 
wliich  resembled  it,  are  now  fallen  into 
contempt,  in  spite  of  the  self-applause 
lavished  by  the  authors  in  their  prefaces. 

Some  Judicious  critics  may  ask  why 
I  have  introduced  love  into  a  tragedy 
which  bears  the  name  of  Junhu  Bruttuf 
Why  I  have  mingled  that  passion  with 
the  rigid  virtue  of  a  Roman  senator,  and 
the  political  intrigues  of  an  ambassador? 

Our  nation  has  been  reproadied  for 
having  enfeebled  the  tragic  stage  by  too 
much  tenderness;  and  the  En^sh  have 
merited  the  same  accusation  tor  nearly 
a  century;  for  you  have  always  found 
our  fashions  and  faults  somewhat  con- 
tagious. But  wiU  you  allow  me  to  give 
you  my  opinion  on  this  matter? 

To  expect  love  in  every  tragedy  seems 
to  me  to  argue  an  effemmate  taste,  while 
always  to  proscrllie  it,  shows  a  contemp- 
tuous and  unreasonable  captiousness. 

The  stage,  whether  occupied  by  trag- 
edy or  comedy,  exhibits  a  living  picture 
of  the  human  passions.  In  the  first  is 
represented  the  ambition  of  a  prince; 
the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  ridicule  the 
vanity  of  the  middle-class  parvenu. 
Here  we  laugh  at  the  coquetry  of  a 
citisen's  wife;  there  we  weep  over  the 
unhappy  passion  of  Phaedra.  In  like 
manner,  love  amuses  us  in  romance,  and 
transports   us   in  the   Dklo   of   VergiL 
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Love  is  not  more  essentially  a  fault  in 
tragedy  than  it  is  in  the  Jsn&id,  It  is 
only  open  to  censure  when  it  is  drasged 
in  out  of  season,  and  conducted  without 
an*  •  •  • 

That  love  may  be  deserving  of  a  place 
in  tragedy  it  must  have  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  whole  piece  and  not  be 
arbitrarily  .introduced  to  fill  up  gaps,  as 
it  does  in  vour  tragedies-  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  all  of  whidi  are  too  long.    It 


should  in  reality  be  a  tragic  passion,  con- 
sidered as  a  weakness,  and  opposed  and 
contrasted  by  remorse.  It  slMuld  either 
lead  to  misfortune  and  crime,  to  oonvinor 
us  of  its  perils;  or  else  virtue  should 
triumph  over  it,  to  show  that  it  is  not 
invincible.  Treated  in  any  otiher  way, 
love  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  pastorals  or 
comedies. 


DENIS  DIDEROT 


Denis  Diderot  was  born  at  Langres  in 
1713,  of  lower  middle-class  parents.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  school  in 
his  native  town  under  the  Jesuits,  with 
a  view  to  entering  the  church.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  College  d*Har- 
court  in  Paris,  and  afterward  went  into 
a  law  ofBce,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  His  chief  occupation,  however, 
was  study  —  mathematics,  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  modern  languages.  At  this 
time  Denis*  father  stoppea  the  youth's 
allowance  and  demanded  that  he  accept 
some  sort  of  position,  or  return  home. 
Denis  left  the  law  office,  however,  and 
lived  in  an  attic,  giving  lessons.  This 
life  lasted  for  ten  years,  during  which 
the  father  refused  to  help  his  son.  But 
his  strangely  inquisitive  and  philosoph- 
ical nature  was  not  such  as  to  brinff 
him  financial  success,  and  he  was  forced 
to  turn  his  hand  to  the  humblest  ^rt  of 
hack-works  translating,  writing  sermons 
to  order,  and  the  like.  He  even  resorted 
to  dishonest  methods  to  secure  money 
from  a  priest  who  wished  to  help  him 
enter  a  monastery.  However,  he  was 
sufficientiy  sure  of  himself  in  1743  to 
think  of  marriage,  and  accordingly  in 
tliat  year  he  married  Toinette  Cham- 
pion. Tlie  couple  lived  for  some  time 
on  the  little  Denis  could  make  in  writings 
and  on  the  savings  of  his  wife..  When 
Denis*  parents  heard  of  their  son's  mar- 
riage, Denis  sent  his  wife  home  to  them. 
They  were  so  pleased  with  her,  that  when 
she  returned  to  Paris  three  months  later, 
parents  and  son  became  reconciled,  and 
bcD^B  was  enabled  to  devote  his  efforts 


to  his  own  work.  Tlie  family  life  of  the 
young  couple  was  not  happy;  it  was 
rendered  worse,  indeed,  by  uie  contin- 
ual demands  for  money  from  Diderot*s 
mistress,  and  it  was  in  order  to  make 
this  money  that  he  translated  yarious 
worlcs  and  wrote  his  P€niS0*  pkUoMoph- 
iquM,  the  LMr^  9wr  U$  aveugUs,  and 
Lbs  Bijoux  inditcreU,  He  was  mean- 
time collecting  material  for  the  EnejfC' 
lop4di€,  the  ^privilege"  for  which  was 

granted  in  1746.  For  many  years  Di- 
erot  was  constantly  opposed  in  tills 
work,  interference  coming  from  the 
court,  the  church,  and  the  Academy. 
His  opponents  managed  to  send  him  to 
prison  at  Vincennes  in  1749.  It  was 
there  that  Rousseau  visited  Diderot  and 
the  two  became  friends.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  Diderot  was  released, 
and  tiie  first  volume  of  the  EneyelopSdu 
was  published  —  in  1751.  Opposition 
continued,  and  after  the  publication  of 
the  sixth  volume,  thelpublisners  were  for- 
bidden to  issue  any  more  of  it.  At  tliis 
time,  Diderot  was  busy  with  his  playa 
In  1757  he  published  Le  FiU  natur0l, 
together  with  the  famous  Dorval  tt  Mci 
dialogues  evolving  the  author's  ideas  on 
the  drama.  L0  Phr^  d#  familU  appeared 
tlie  following  year,  accompanied  by  tiie 
long  essay  2>s  la  Podne  dramatiqu0.  As 
a  result  of  the  persecution  of  the  editors 
of  tiie  EncyclopMie,  d'Alembert  left  the 
editorial  staff,  and  Diderot  was  forced 
to  continue  the  work  under  yery  dis- 
couraging auspices.  In  1765  further  vol- 
umes of  the  work  were  distributed  to 
subscribers.    Diderot  was  so  poor  tbsl 
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he  was  on  the  point  of  selling  his  pri- 
vate library  when  Catherine  II,  Informed 
of  the  author's  poverty,  boudit  the  11- 
branr,  gave  Diderot  the  use  of  it  during 
his  fife,  and  added  a  generous  pension. 
In  1773  he  married  off  his  dau^ter,  and 
started    traveling   with  his   fnend   Fal- 
conet the  next  year.    He  visited  St  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  was  well  received  by 
the  Empress.    He  returned  to  Paris  in 
1774.    His  health  was  undermined,  but 
lie  persevered   with  his   woric,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  not  published  during 
his  Ufe-thne.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1784. 
At  his  death  Diderot  left  thirty-throe 
volumes  of  MSS.,  which  were  forwarded 
to  Russia  with  his  library.    A  great  nart 
of  his  work  was  only  recently  pubUsbed, 
while  some  of  his  novels  and  other  works 
were  translated  into  German  from  the 
MSS.,  and  translated  back  into  French 
before  the  French  originals  were  printed. 
Of  the  three  or  four  editions  of  Diderot 
published  prior  to  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth    century,    not    one    contains 
more  than  a  part  of  his  characteristic 
work;   hence  uie  difficulty  until  recent 
years,  of  arriving  at  a  true  critical  evalu- 
ation of  his  work.    In  his  day  Diderot 
was  best-known  as  editor  of  the  Enetfo- 
lopMis;  the  greater  part  of  his  work 
was  published  either  anonymously  or  re- 
mained in  manuscript    He  was  above  all 
an  enthusiast;  no  matter  what  subject  he 
attacked,  lie  was  able  to  impart  mterest 
to  it.    If  his  own  plays  are  feeble  and 
over-sentimental,  his  theories  are  in  part 
sound.    He  demanded  a  return  to  na- 
ture, and  sounded  the  call  asainst  what 
was  false  in  the  classic  ideaJL    The  age 
was  ready  for  him.    His  influence  was 
felt   principally   Id    Germany  —  through 
Lessing     and     Goethe  —  though     Beau- 
marduUs  in  France  developed  his  ideas 
with  greater  clarity. 

'  On  the  drama: 

NOH00  pr^Kmmtdre  and  Entretient  (Dor- 
val  0t  mot)  in  Le  PiU  natwr^l  (1757). 

EpUre  didieatoire  and  D0  la  PoSHs  dra- 
tnatiqu0.  In  L§  Phre  de  famUU  (17^). 

L0ttr€  d0  Madame  Bieeohoni  .  .  .  d  Mon^ 
9i0ur  Diderot  (1758);  RhfOfue  d  la 
Uttre  d€  Mm0.  RieeoboM  (1758).  (In 
vol.  7,  Assdsat  ed.) 

R4fleoBi<m9  #tir  Terence  (1769). 


Ob$0rvatio%i  sur  Garriek  (1770). 

Mi»c0lkm4a  dramtUiqvteM  (under  tills  title 
were  published  91  essays,  letters,  pref- 
aces, and  fragments,  some  of  them 
never  before  printed.  See  voL  8,  Ass^ 
sat  ed.). 

Lettres  (vols.  18,  19,  90,  Ass^sat  ed. 
Also  the  Corr40pondanc0  Uttirmr0,  of 
Grimm,  Diderot,  etc.,  16  vols.,  Paris, 
1877-89). 

For  incidentaneferences  on  the  drama, 
see  Le*  Bijouoo  induereU,  chaps.  37 
and  38  (1748);  Paradoxe  nw  le  oom4- 
dien  (first  published  in  1830) ;  see  spe- 
cial Minion  critique  of  Ernest  Dupuy, 
Paris,  1909.  Translated  as  The  Paron 
dam  of  Aetmg,  by  W.  H.  Pollock  (Lon- 
don, 1883). 

Editions^ 

The  early  editions  — 15  vols.,  1798,  and 
91  vols.,  1891-99  —  are  far  from  com- 
plete. The  most  recent  and  most 
nearly  complete  edition  is  that  under 
the  direction  of  J.  Ass^sat,  as  the 
Qslpioree  eompUtee  de  Diderot,  90  vols., 
Paris,  1875-77.  This  was  followed 
bv  the  Correepondance  Utt^aire  of 
Grimm,  Diderot,  Raynal,  Meister,  etc., 
16  vols.,  Paris,  1877-89. 

_  On  Diderot  and  his  works  1 

Mme.  de  Vandeul,  Mhnoiree  pour  eeroir 

A  I'hiitoire  de  la  vie  et  dee  ouvragee 

de  Diderot  (re-printed  with  other  early 

notices  in  voL  1,  Ass^zat  ed.). 
Cousin    d'Avalon,    Diderotiana     (Paris, 

1810-11). 
C.-A.  Sahite-Beuve,  Portrait*  UttSrairee, 

VOL  1  (Paris,  1869). 
C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Cauteriee  du  Lundi, 

vol.  3  (Paris,  18o7-69). 
9   Premiere  Lundie,   vol.    1    (Paris, 

1874). 
f  Nouoeaux  Lundie,  voL  9    (Paris, 

1863-70). 
Rosenkranz,  Diderot**  Leben  und  Werke, 

9  vols.  (Leipzig,  1866). 
A.  CoUinkon,  D^erot,  $a  vie  et  $ee  €su- 

vree  (Paris,  1875). 
£.  Bersot,  Diderot  (Paris,  1851). 
La  Orande  Eneyelofidie,  voL  14  (Paris). 
J.  Barbey  d'Aurevitly,  Qoethe  et  Diderot 

(Paris,  1889). 
J.  J.  C.  L.    [Leids],  Prineipauao  iorite 

relatife  d  la  pereomU  et  aum  wuvree. 
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on  temps  0t  d  VmfiM0we0  d€  Diderot, 

eompikUi<m  critique   ei   ehronoloifiqMe 

(Amsterdam  and  Paris,  1887). 
Havelock  Ellis,  Tks  N0W  BpirU  (London, 

1891). 
John  Morley,  Diderot  and  the  Eneyelo- 

peduts,  9  vols.  (New  ed..  New  York, 

1905). 
J.  BIocIk,  Beitrage  zu  ein^r  Wurdiawmg 

Didero^i  aU  Dramatiker  (Kdnigsberg^ 

1888). 
Ferdinand      Bruneti^re,     Diderot      (in 

Etudes   eritiquee   eur   Vhietoire   de   la 

UttSrature  frangaiee,  ^"**  s4rie,  Paris, 

188:2). 


Ren^  Doumic,  Diderot  (in  Btnd^t  9wr  U 

lUUralure    fromcaut,    toL    1,    Paxi^ 

1896). 
J  Diderot   (In  Bame,  toL  S,  Paiii, 

1906). 
Emile  Faguet,  Diderot  (in  XVIII^  McU, 

Paris,  1911). 

Propoe    de    tMdtre,    f* 


(Paris,  1906). 
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ON  DRAMATIC  POETRY  i 
[De  la  PoMe  dramatiqys  d  moneieur  (7rtmm] 

(1758) 


.  .  .  Vice  eotii  aeuium 
Beddere  woe  ferrvm  Polet,  exsore  ipea 
eecunai. 

HoRAT.    de  Arte  poet,  v.  348. 

I.  OF  TnB  VABIOUB  KINDS  OF  DRAMA 

If  to  a  nation  which  had  known  only 
one  sort  of  play  —  light  and  pleasing 
comedy  —  one  were  to  propose  another, 
serious  and  touching,  have  you  any  idea 
what  it  would  thixSc  of  it,  my  friend? 
Unless  I  am  very  much  mistalcen,  the 
intelligent  people,  after  having  conceived 
it  as  a  possibility,  would  not  fail  to  say: 
**But  of  what  use  is  this  new  form? 
Does  not  life  give  us  enoush  real  troubles 
without  our  hiventing  additional,  imag- 
inary ones?  Why  allow  sadness  to  creep 
into  the  world,  even  of  our  amusements?  ** 
The  remarlc  of  one  who  Icnows  not  the 
pleasure  of  being  touched  and  giving 
way  to  tears. 

We  are  the  slaves  of  custom.  Let  a 
man  with  a  sparic  of  genius  appear  in 
our  midst  with  a  new  work.  First  of  all 
he  dazzles  us  and  causes  discord  among 
the  thinldng  minds;  gradually  he  gathers 
them  together;  soon  after,  imitations  fol- 
low; tiiey  are  studied;  rules  are  formu- 
lated, art  is  born  again,  and  limits  fixed 
to  it,  and  it  is  maintained  that  every- 
thing that  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  these  limits  is  bizarre  and  bad:  they 

iltanglated,  for  the  first  time,  with  omis- 
sions,   by  the  Editor. — ^Ed. 


are  veritable  Pillars  of  Hercules,  beyond 
wliich  none  can  venture  but  at  his  periL 

Notliing  can  prevail  against  the  true. 
The  evil  perishes  in  spite  of  the  praise 
of  imbecility;  and  the  sood  remauis  in 
spite  of  uncertainty  and  the  tongue  of 
envy.  The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  men 
never  obtain  Justice  until  they  are  gone. 
Only  after  having  tormented  the  life  out 
of  a  man  does  the  public  deign  to  strew 
a  few  faded  flowers  on  his  tomb.  What 
can  be  done  then?  Either  stand  still,  or 
else  bow  down  before  a  law  to  which  our 
betters  have  been  forced  to  submit.  Woe 
to  him  who  produces,  unless  his  work  be 
the  fruit  of  love,  and  unless  he  be  oon* 
tent  with  scant  praise  1  The  number  of 
good  judges  is  limited.  Oli,  my  friend, 
when  I  have  published  something^  tiie 
sketch  of  a  play,  a  philosophical  idea, 
some  bit  of  literature  of  morality  — 
for  my  mind  is  rested  by  variety  —  1 
shall  come  to  see  you.  If  my  prescnoe 
be  not  distasteful  to  vou,  if  you  appear 
satisfied  with  me,  I  shall  patiently  wait 
until  Justice  —  which  time  invariably 
brings — has  given  my  work  the  appre- 
ciation it  deserves. 

If  one  type  of  art  exists,  it  is  difBcolt 
to  introduce  another.  And  suppose  the 
new  type  is  introduced?  We  have  an- 
other prejudice,  for  before  long  it  will 
be  thought  that  the  two  types  are  doc^^ 
akin  to  each  other. 

Zeno  denied  tlie  existence  of  movement 
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By  wny  of  refutation,  his  adversary  Diog- 
enes the  Cyme  started  to  walk;  and  even 
had  he  beoi  able  only  to  llmpy  be  would 
have  made  the  same  answer  f 

in  Le  FiU  naturel,  I  tried, 

drama-^hich  should 

where   between  comedv   and 


s 


L#  P^B  ds  faimUU,  which  I  promised 
at  the  same  time,  and  which  continual 
distractions  have  hindered  my  complet- 
ing, stands  somewhere  between  the  d#n- 
ouM  Drama  \^0nre  $iri0iUB]t  and  comedy. 

And  if  ever  I  have  tlie  time  and  the 
courage,  I  hope  to  write  a  play  between 
the  Serious  Drama  and  the  tragedy. 

Whetiier    these   works    be   considered 


worthv  or  not,  they  will  at  least  indicate 
^^**  thr  fr^iP  T  h*^'^**  observed  between  the 

»s  Is  not  merely  a  mat- 


II.  OF  SEBIOnS  COMEDT 

Here  is  the  whole  field  of  drama:  the 
gay  comedy  whose  purpose  it^  is  to  rJdi- 


cule  and  chastise  vice;  Serious  comedy, 
wtiosf  Uffll!e  iVIs'to  depict  virtue  and 
duties^^tJBaD;  that  UUlL  uf  UagWiy 
which  is  concerned  with  our  domestic 
troubles;  and,  finaUv,  the  sort  of  tragedy 
which  is  concerned  with  pu^"**  |^yttj>a- 
trophes  and  tlie  misfortibies  of  the  great. 

Who  no^  will  give  us  puWUffUl  7>or- 
trayals  of  the  duties  of  man?  What  Is 
demanded  of  the  poet  who  takes  unto 
himself  such  a  task? 

He  must  be  a-  philosopher  who  has 
looked  into  his  own  mind  and  soul,  he 
must  Jcnow  human  nature,  he  must  be  a 
student  of  the  social  system,  and  know 
well  its  functions  and  importance,  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  disadvantages. 

'*  But  how,**  it  wUl  be  asked,  **  can  all 
that  has  to  do  with  the  condition  of  man 
be  compressed  witliin  the  rigid  limits  of  a 
play?  Where  is  to  lie  found  the  intrigue 
that  can  carry  such  a  subject?  Will  the 
result  be  merely  what  we  call  an  episodic 
comedy  [pt^cf  h  ttrotr],  one  disjointed 
scene  following  another?  Or,  at  least,  if 
there  be  an  intrigue,  can  it  do  other  than 
merely  wind  in  and  out  of  the  action? 
There  can  be  no  unity,  little  action,  and 
no  interest.  Each  s&ne  will  of  course 
conform  to  the  two  important  points  so 
strongly  advised  by  Horace,  but  there 
will  ht  no  unity  of  effect;  the  whole  will 


be  without  consistency  and  without  life.** 
First,  if  the  condition  of  man  has  ever 
furnished  us  a  play  like  Let  FdckeuK  of 
Moli^re,  for  example,  we  have  won  at 
least  one  point;  but  I  adhere  to  the  be- 
lief that  we  can  produce  other  such  plays. 
The  obligations  and  inconveniences  of 
one*s  station  in  life  are  not  of  equal  im- 
portance. I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  adhere  to  the  chief  problems,  making 
them  the  basis  of  our  plays,  throwing 
details  to  the  winds.  Tnis  is  precisely 
what  I  tried  to  do  in  Ir«  Pire  de  famiUe, 
where  the  social  position  of  the  son  and 
that  of  the  daughter  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal pohits.  Fortune,  birth,  education, 
the  duties  of  fathers  toward  their  chil- 
dren, of  the  children  toward  their  par- 
ents, marriage,  celibacy  —  every  problem 
arising  in  connection  with  the  existence 
of  the  father  of  a  family,  is  brought  out 
in  my  dialogue.  Let  another  dramatist 
happen  along,  give  him  the  talent  which 
I  laclc,  and  see  what  he  will  do  with  my 
play. 

All  the  objections  made  against  this 
new  type  prove  but  one  thing,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  write.  It  is  not  tiie  sort  of 
play  that  a  child  can  write:  it  demands 
an  art,  a  knowledge,  a  gravity  and  power 
of  intellect,  which  are  very  rarely  at  the 
command  of  a  dramatist 

To  judge  well  of  any  work  of 
guBTTBHT'OMt^flK  it  m\\J\  another  worlc 

on  this  point  He  says:  ^The  Ancients 
had  no  opera,  therefore  the  operatic  form 
is  bad.**  A  more  careful  or  a  better- 
informed  critic  would  have  said:  **The 
Ancients  had  only  one  form  of  opera, 
therefore  our  tragedy  is  not  good."  If 
his  logical  faculties  had  been  better  de- 
velopMl,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
reasoned  in  neither  of  the  above  fash- 
ions.   Whether 

from 

ThcJnBTJHF  ruie  laauig  p 
the  others,  and  that  is  that  the  right  sort 
of  poet  did  not  exist,  otherwise  how  could 
the  first  poem  be  judged?  w^Wpg  it  —  ^ 

beggnsp  it  pIfflRPiia.  fix  -did  JTpl 

CfiQse  it  wasjjoodf        ;  j^,.  ,» ...  ..,  1  v^  - 
The  duties  0/  man,  as' well  as  his  follies ., 
and  vices:,  uffOi  a  rM>  "^^^^  ^^T!^  jrama^ 
yjj^^nd    Serious    aramas*  ^Wii   sUCCeecf*' 
everywhere,  but  more  especially  with  a 
people  whose  manners  and  customs  ore 


/ 
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corrupt.  They  will  go  to  the  theater  in 
order  to  escape  the  evilrdoers  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded  in  life;  there  will 
they  find  people  with  whom  they  would 
care  to  live;  tnere  they  will  see  mankind 
as  it  really  is,  and  they  will  become  recon- 
ciled with  it  Gooa  people  do  exist, 
though  they  are  rare.  He  who  believes 
otherwise,  stands  self-convicted,  and 
proves  how  unfortunate  be  is  in  hiis  wife, 
his  relatives,  bis  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Some  one  said  to  me  one  day 
after  he  had  read  a  booic  which  was  con- 
cerned with  serious  and  good  people,  and 
which  had  given  him  intense  pleasure: 
"^It  seems  that  1  am  alone.**  The  book 
deserved  the  praise,  but  the  man's  friends 
surely  not  the  imputation. 
When  you  write,  you  must  always  In 


len  I  take  my  _ 
^i  /you,  my  friend;  and  when  I  write,  your 
'  image  is  constantly  before  me.  I  wish 
to  please  Sophie  [Sophie  Voland].  If 
you  grant  me  an  indiUffent  and  svmpa- 
thetic  smile,  if  she  sheds  a  tear,  if  you 
both  love  me  a  little  more,  I  am  suffi- 
ciently rewarded. 

When  I  saw  the  scenes  in  which  The 
Peasant  appeared  in  L€  Faum  gH^9WB, 
I  said  to  mvself :  This  will  please  every 
one,  and  will  continue  to  please  forever; 
it  will  cause  the  shedding  of  tears.  The 
success  of  the  play  has  confirmed  my 
opinion.  That  episode  is  quite  in  the 
Serious  and  good  [howUU  4t  8M§ux\ 
style. 

It  may  be  said:    ''The  example  of  a 
single  good  episode  proves  nothing.^^f 
yon  fail  to  break  up  the  mo 
courses  of  vTrtue  bylBfiLl5 
aTe^  ^^    "  -        ■ 

every  

matter  wfSSx  you  say  of  your  new  form, 
that  you  will  give  us  nothing  but  a  few 
cold  and  colorless  scenes  or  tiresome  and 
lugubrious  morality  —  a  sort  of  sermon 
in  dialogue.** 
Let  us  consider  the  elements  of  a 
'  t  drama,  and  see.    Do  you  Judge  a  play  by 


fe^tldiculous  or  forced  characters,  as  ^ 
9f  fiTDflTT^t  'dbes^"  ^    " ' '     ~ '  * 


/ 


Ipsa  inipp 


tance  than  in  the^ay  comedy,  only  It  is  . 
SftSSBl^  moM  IniffiWy':  *  Bjflts  charac- 
ters?   They  can  be  as  varied  and  as  orig- 
inal;  and   besides,   the  dramatist  must 
draw  them  with  a  surer  and  stronger 


hand.  By  the  passions?  Tlie  grate 
the  interest,  the  stnmger  will  the  pM- 
sions  be.  By  the  style?  It  wUl  be  moic 
nervous,  graver,  more  elevated,  viola^ 
more  susceptible  of  what  we  term  fB9Ua§ 
[$0iUifn&tU]f  without  which  no  style  ap- 
peals to  the  heart.  By  the  absence  ti 
ridicule?  As  if  human  folly,  exhibited  it 
human  action  and  speedi,  when  it  is  sug- 
gested by  a  partly  understood  inteicA 
or  through  passion,  were  not  the  trie 
object  of  ridicule  t 

Look  at  tlie  best  scenes  in  Terence; 
what  is  the  style  employed  in  the  scenes 
where  fathers  and  lovers  are  concerned! 

If  in  L0  Phr$  de  famUle  I  have  beei 
unable  to  live  up  to  tlie  dignity  of  n^ 
subject,  if  the  a(^on  leaves  one  cokl  and 
the  passions  furnish  only  moralLdng  dis- 
courses, if  the  diaracter  of  the  Father, 
of  his  Son,  of  Sophie,  of  tl»e  Commander, 
of  Germeuil,  and  of  06cile  lack  comic 
vigor,  is  it  the  fault  of  the  style  of  plajr 
I  tried  to  write,  or  my  own? 

Suppose  a  dramatist  decides  to  take 
a  judge,  his  social  position  and  envimB- 
ment,  as  the  subject  of  a  pUy;  he  intro- 
duces as  interesting  an  intrigue  as  ii 
necessary;  the  judge  is  forced  as  a  result 
either  of  his  position  or  liis  function  to 
do  something  unwortlur  liis  high  calling 
bring  dishonor  upon  himself  or  othen, 
immolate  himself  up<m  the  altar  of  hb 
own  passions,  his  tastes,  his  fortune,  his 
birth,  his  wife  and  his  children.  Who 
will  declare  after  sudi  a  play  that  the  I 
Serious  and  good  play  is  without  warmth,  I 
color,  and  power?  | 

There  is  one  method  I  have  adopted  of 

^ine  about  work,  a  successful  one  ta 
whida  I  turn  whenever  habit  pr  novel^ 
obscures  my  judgment  —  both  produce 
this  effect  —  and  It  Is  to  seixe  the  veiy 
thought  of  certain  objects,  traospoct 
them  bodily  from  nature  to  my  canvsf, 
and  escamine  them  from  a  pomt  idme 
they  are  neither  too  far  from  me^  nor 
too  near. 

Let  us  apply  the  method.  Talr^  hma 
comedies,  one  of  the  8erioiu'\rpe,  tte 
other  of  the  usual  gaV  type,  fjet  us 
make  two  galleriefi  0f  pictures,  scene  bf 


scene,  and  see  through  whidi  we  more 
wiffingly  wander,  and  in  whi<^  we  expe- 
rience the  stronger  and  more  agmable 
sensations,  and  to  niiich  we  ar«  tlie 
readier  to  return. 


< 
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To  the  Serious,  I  repeat,  the  Serious 
It  touches  us  more  inthnately  than 
which  excites  our  disgust  and  our  laugh 
ter.  Oh,  poet,  art  thou  a  creature  of 
sensibility  and  refinement?  Then  touch 
this  Chora,  you  will  hear  it  vibrate,  and 
stir  the  souls  of  men. 

**  Is  human  nature  good,  then?  ** 

Yes,  n^  friend,  very  good. 


n  tiiat  Ume  into'  ine  Tefuge 
laufrh-^    to  taice  part  in  the 
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CTrtfr  ^'■*^--^YfTY*'^'"g  Iff  ^ 

Ad  the  whirlwind  that  rises  up  toward 

tlie  end  of  autumn,  blowing  on  forests 
and  strildnff  the  trees  one  against  the 
other,  breaking  and  blowing  away  the 
dead  branches;  and  the  tempest,  lashing 
the  waves  of  the  sea  and  purifyins  its 
waters;  and  the  volcano  that  pours  from 
its  opened  flanic  a  stream  of  molten  mat- 
ter, casting  up  vapor  that  cleanses  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  our  miserable  conventions  that 
pervert  and  cramp  manldnd,  iv>t  human 
nature.    Now,  what  affects  us  more  than 


now  enjov/and  forces 
B  where  he  has  gone, 

gpart  m  the  trials  which  it  has 
leased  the  poet  to  throw  across  his  path 
I  order  to  try  his  mettle? 
How  manJdnd  would  be  benefited  were 
all  the  arts  of  imitation  to  seek  a  com- 
mon end,  and  come  together  with  laws 
forcing  us  to  love  virtue  and  despise  vice  f 
It  is  the  philosopher's  place  to  invite 
them;  he  it  is  who  must  turn  to  the  poet, 
the  painter,  the  musician,  and  cry  a(^udi 
''Men  of  genius,  why  has  heaven  en- 
dowed you  with  gifts?**  If  the  artists 
five  heed  to  him,  soon  the  images  of  de- 
auchery  covering  our  palace  walls  will 
disappear;  our  voices  will  no  lonoer  be 
the  organs  of  crime;  good  taste  and  good 
customs  and  morals  will  gain  inestimably. 
Do  you  think  that  the  depiction  of  a  blind 
couple,  who  have  for  years  each  sought 
the  other  until  age  has  come  upon  them, 
and  who  finally,  with  tears  in  their  eyes^ 


the  recital  of  a  generous  action?    Who    ydasp  each  other  on  the  very  verge  of 
so  low  that  he  can  listen  unmoved  to  tho  Xthe  grave,  demands  as  much  talent,  and 


plea  of  an  upright  man? 


Tlie  tlieater  is  the  only  place  sbfiK 
the  tears  of  thp  VjflHfmff  "^'"*  «"*^  *^^ 
Togueare  vg^^g^.  Thtnt  thf  'VfiaP  Blf  B 
regrets  the'  injustices  he  has  committeo^ 
feels  sorry  f or_Jhfc_evil  I'f  _Np  Hon^^  and 
is  indignanT~towardr  a  man  of  his  own 
sort.  But  tiie  impressicm  is  made,  and  it 
remains  in  the  liearts  of  each  of  us,  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  The  evil  man  leaves 
his  seat  less  disposed  to  do  evil  than  if 
lie  had  listened  to  a  severe  and  pitiless 
orator. 

The  poet,  the  novelist,  the  actor,  ap- 
peal to  the  heart  by  indirect  means;  the 
effect  produced  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  heart  is  open  to  receive  im- 
pressions. The  unfortunate  happenings 
which  arouse  my  pity  are,  I  admit,  imag^ 
inary,  but  they  touch  me  none  the  less. 
Every  line  of  I/HomtM  6,0  qvaUi4  r«- 
IW  d«  monde,  of  the  Doyen  de  KilUrine 
and  of  Cleveland,  arouses  In  me  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  mtefortunes  to  which 
virtue  Is  exposed,  and  causes  me  to  shed 
tears.  What  art  could  be  more  harmful 
than  that  which  should  make  me  an 
nf  tTJl   mf"^    But  on  the 


r    would  move  me  more  than  the  spectacle 


md,  what  art  more  precious  than 
that  which  leads  me,  imperceptibly,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  lot 
man,  taking  me  out  01 


of  the  violent  and  novel  passions  to  which 
the  same  couple  would  be  subject  in  their 
youth? 

in.  OF  A  SOBT  OP  MOBAI.  ORAICA 

Occasionally  I  imagine  that  the  theater 
will  be  a  place  where  the  most  important 
moral  problems  will  be  discussed  with- 
out harming  the  swift  and  violent  action 
of  tlie  play. 

How  to  go  about  it?  Arrange  your 
play  as  you  would  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, just  as  the  abdication  of  the 
Empire  is  arranged  in  Cinnot,  Thus  will 
the  poet  manage  questions  of  suidde, 
honor,  duels,  fortune,  dignity,  and  so  on. 
Thus  our  plays  would  assume  added 
gravity,  in  case  thev  are  wanting  in  it. 
If  a  certain  scene  is  necessary,  if  it  Is 
basically  required,  if  It  is  announced  and 
if  the  spectator  wishes  it,  he  will  sAve 
all  his  attention  to  it,  and  be  very  differ- 
ently affected  than  by  those  ambiguous 
and  paradoxical  maxims  with  which  our 
modem  plays  are  littered. 

I  don^t  want  clever  maxims  on  our 
stage,  but  impressions.  He  who  says  of 
a  play,  and  quotes  detached  sentences  bjy 
way  of  proof,  that  It  is  mediocre,  is 
rarely  mistaken.  The  greatest  poet  is  he 
whose  work  remains  long  in  our  minds. 
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Ob,  dramatists,  the  true  applause  which 
you  seeic  is  not  the  hand-clapping  which 
follows  a  brilliant  verse,  it  is  rather  that 

Srofound  sigh  which  escapes  from  the 
epths  of  the  soul  after  the  constraint 
of  long  silence,  the  siffh  that  brings  re- 
lief, fiut  there  is  another  impression  to 
malce,  a  more  violent  one,  which  you  will 
readily  understand  if  you  are  bom  to 
your  art,  if  you  are  aware  of  its  magic, 
and  that  is  to  malce  your  audience  feel  ill 
at  ease.  Their  minds  will  be  troubled, 
uncertain,  distracted,  and  your  spectators 
be  like  those  who  in  the  presence  of  an 
earthquake  see  the  walls  of  their  homes 
rocic,  and  feel  the  earth  yawn  before 
them. 

IV.  OP  A  SOBT  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  DftAMA 

There  is  a  sort  of  play  in  which  moral 

Eroblems  can  be  set  forth  successfully, 
[ere  is  an  example.  Let  us  hear  what 
our  Judges  have  to  say  of  it;  if  they  de- 
clare it  cold,  believe  me,  tliey  have  Dp 
strength  of  soul,  no  idea  of  true  elo- 
quence, no  sensibility,  no  character.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  that  if  a  man  of 
genius  makes  use  of  it,  he  will  allow  no  i 
eye  a  moment  in  whidi  to  become 
and  that  we  shall  owe  to""  hull  USfTmost 
toudiing  of  spectacles,  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  book  Imaghiable. 
Tlie  subject  is  the  death  of  Socrates. 

The  scene  is  a  prison.  We  see  the 
philosopher  lying  on  a  bed  of  straw,  in 
shackles.  He  to  asleep.  His  friends 
have  corrupted  the  guards,  and  they 
come  at  daybreak  to  announce  to  him  the 
news  of  his  deliverance. 

All  Athens  is  in  an  uproar,  but  the 
just  man  slumbers. 

The  innocence  of  his  life!    How  sweet 
it  is  to  have  the  consolation  that  one  has 
lived  uprightly  when  he  is  at  the  point 
^4ot  death  I    First  scene, 

Socratos  awakes,  and  sees  his  friends. 
He  is  surprised  to  see  them  so  early. 

Socrates^  dream. 

They  toll  him  what  they  have  done. 
He  discusses  with  them  what  he  had  best 
do. 

His  self-respect  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  laws.    Semmd  eeene. 

The  guards  arrive  and  toke  off  his 
shackles. 

The  fable  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

The  Judges  entor,  and  with  them,  Soc- 


rates' accusers  with  a  crowd.     He  is 
cused,  and  defends  himself. 

The  apology.    Third  scene, 

.  .  .  The  accusations  must  be  read, 
Socrates  must  challenge  tiie  judges, 
accusers,  and  the  peopfe.  He  must 
tion  them,  and  they  must  answer, 
must  show  exactly  how  it  all  iiap_ 
the  spectocle  will  be  all  the  truer^ 
striking,  and  more  beautiful 

The     Judges     retire,    and 
friends  remcdn  with  him.    They  feel 
their  friend  will  be  convicted.     Socrai 
speaks  with  them  and  consoles  tiiem. 

On     the     immortality    of     tbe 
Fourth  scene. 

He  is  convicted.    His  deathrsentence 
announced  to  him.    He  sees  his  wife 
children.    The  hemlock  is  brought.    Hri 
dies.    Fifth  scene. 

This  is  only  a  sin^  act,  but  If  it  be 
well  done,  it  will  attain  to  the  dimi 
sions,  or  nearly  so,  of  an  ordinary  pla^ 
What  eloquence  is  required!  What  pro*, 
found  philosophy!  Wliat  truth  to  nam 
turel  What  essential  truth!  If  tfag 
dramatist  realizes  the  firm,  tranquil, 
V  Srene  and  elevated  character  of  the  philoo- 
yf  opher,  he  will  readily  see  how  difficult  it 
is  to  represent  him.  At  every  moment 
he  will  draw  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  tiie 
spectator,  and  a  tear  to  ttie  eye.  I 
would  die  happy  if  I  could  write  thif 
play  as  I  conceive  it.  Once  again.  If 
critics  see  in  it  merely  a  string  ot  cold 
philosophical  discourses,  how  I  pity  tbt 
poor  wretches !    How  I  pity  them ! 

V.  OF  SIMPLE  AND  OOJCPUBX  IWAMAS 

For  my  part,  I  consider  a  passion,  a 
well  deveku|;|(d^^flyja|^r,  culminating  la 
the  exmmlion  or  all  nis  strength,  much 
more  important  than  that  combination  of 
incidents  which  goes  to  make  up  tlie  tis- 
sue of  a  play  in  which  the  characters  and 
audience  are  equally  jostled  and  bandied 
about.  That  sort  of  tiling  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  foreign  to  good  taste  and  grand 
effects.  And  yet  this  is  wtiat  we  call 
movement  The  Ancients  had  anotlier 
idea.  A  simple  plot^  an  action  taken  up 
toward  its  end  m  .dcdict^WT  f  vrBBB 
should  be  heightened  in  its  ^ 

kept  back  by  a  simple  ana  irne  cfl 
stance;   strong  p«rnV^«g j  ♦■kl^««^ . 

or  two  characters  firmly  drawn;  and  that 
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iras  aU.  In  order  to  move  his  audleiice» 
Sppbodes  required  no  more.  Those  who 
lo  not  care  to  read  the  Andents,  will 
never  know  how  much  our  Racine  owes 
bo  old  Homer. 

Haye  you  ever  noticed,  as  I  have,  that 
no  matter  how  complicated  a  play  hap- 
pened to  be,  there  Is  hardly  anyone  who 
Uimks  about  this  after  the  premiere  P 
Yon  readily  recall  the  events,  but  iv>t  tlie 
^scourses,  and  once  the  situations  are 
known,  the  complicated  play  loses  its 
effect. 

If  a  play  were  meant  to  be  produced 
cnly  once  and  never  printed,  I  should 
say  to  the  poet:  ''Complicate  as  much 
as  von  like;  you  will  arouse  tlie  interest 
and  emotions  of  your  audience;  but  if 
Tou  desire  to  be  read  and  imown  to  pos- 
terity, be  simple.** 

One  good  scene  contains  more  ideas 
than  is  possible  in  a  whole  play  of  inci- 
dent; and  it  is  to  ideas  tiiat  .we  return, 
that  we  listen  to  and  never  grow  tired  of; 
tliese  affect  us  in  every  age.  The  scene 
of  Roland  in  the. cave  waiting  for  the 
perfidious  Ang^lique;'  Lusignan^s  words 
to  his  daughter,  of  those  of  Clytemnes- 
tra  to  Agamemnon,  bj^  always  ne^  to 

me.  "  iLrf,.    ->  s  ^  ^♦'^ 

And  even'wererT  xo\tJioif  as  many 
complications  as  possible,  the  play  would 

simultaneously,  unless  one  interests  us 
at  the  expense  of  tlie  other.  How  many 
examples  I  might  cite  in  modem  plays  I 
But  1  have  no  desire  to  offend. 

Where  can-  we  find  a  more  ingenious 
interlacing  of  scenes  tlian  tliose  in  which 
Terence  has  woven  tiie  loves  of  Pam- 
phila  and  Charinus  in  the  Andriaf  And 
yet,  has  not  the  poet  sacrificed  something? 
Bo  we  npt  feel  that  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  second  act  we  are  starting  a  new 
play?  And  does  the  fifth  act  end  as 
interestingly  as  it  might? 

He  who  undertakes  to  develop  two 
intrigues  at  once  labors  under  the  neces- 
sity of  unravelling  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment If  the  principal  intrigue  ends  be- 
fore the  other,  that  other  cannot  stand 
ahme;  or  if  the  subsidiary  plot  ends 
first,  either  the  characters  disappear,  or 
else  they  are  brought  in  asaln  without 
sufficient  motive,  and  the  play  is  muti- 
lated and  leaves  a  frigid  impression. 


What  would  have  happened  to  Ter- 
ence's HeautonHmarMmteuoi,  or  £f0^v 
ToffMHtor,  unless,  by  an  effort  of  genius, 
the  poet  had  been  able  to  carry  on  again 
the  story  of  Clinia  which  ends  in  the 
third  act,  and  johied  it  with  that  of  Cliti- 
phon? 

Terence  took  the  intriffue  of  Menan- 
der's  PerintJUa  and  put  ft  into  his  J»- 
dria;  of  the  two  simple  plays  he  made 
one.  I  adopted  the  opposite  course  In 
Le  Fil$  natur^L  Goldoni  made  a  three- 
act  farce,  using  L'Avare  of  MoU^re  and 
the  diaracters  of  The  Trus  Friend 
[II  vero  amieo].  I  separated  these  sub- 
jects and  made  a  five-act  play*  Whether 
the  result  be  good  or  bad,  I  am  sure  I 
was  right  in  my  metiiod. 

Terence  maintains  that  in  having 
doubled  tiie  subject  of  the  HeautanHmo- 
rmnenoe,  his  play  was  a  new  one.  Pos- 
sibly, but  whether  it  was  a  better  play, 
is  another  question. 

If  I  can  flatter  myself  for  any  reason 
in  Le  Fhre  de  famille,  it  is  for  having 
given  Germeuil  and  C^cile  a  passion 
which  they  cannot  avow  during  the  early 
acts,  and  for  having  so  subordmated  that 
thread  of  interest  to  the  passion  of 
Saint-Albln  for  Sophie,  that  even  after 
the  declaration,  Germeuil  and  C^cile  can- 
not talk  of  their  love,  although  they  are 
constantly  together. 

Hiere  is  no  middle  ways  you  will  al- 
ways lose  in  one  place  what  you  have 
gained  in  another.  If  you  gain  interest 
and  rapidity  by  a  number  of  incidents, 

you    will    have    no    diff^yrp»gy    far   your 

characlGiS  wlU  have  no  time  to  speak: 
they  will  merdy  act  instead  of  develop. 
I  speak  from  experience. 

VX.  or  THE  BUBLBSaUE  naAKA 

You  cannot  put  too  much  action  and 
movement  into  a  f arce» .  •  •  Less  in  gay 
comedy,  still  less  in  Serious  comedy,  and 
almost  none  at  all  In  tragedy. 

The  less  true  to  life  a  tvpe  is,  the 
easier  the  task  of  making  it  rapid  in 
action,  and  '^warm."  You  have  heat  at 
the  expense  of  truth  and  what  is  beauti- 
ful in  human  nature.  The  most  tedious 
thing  imaginable  is  a  burlesque  and  cold 
play.  In  the  Serious  Drama  the  choice 
of  incidents  renders  warmth  difficult  to 
preserve. 

And  yet  not  every  one  can  write  a 
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good  farce.  It  requires  an  original  sort 
of  gayety:  the  characters  are  like  the  gro- 
tesques of  Callot,  in  which  the  essential 
features  of  the  human  being  must  be 

E reserved.  Not  every  one  can  so  twist 
is  point  of  view.  If  you  tliinic  there 
are  many  men  more  capable  of  writing 
Poureeaugnaes  than  MiimUhropet,  you 
are  mistaken. 

What  was  Aristophanes?  An  original 
writer  of  farces.  An  autlior  of  this  sort 
ought  to  prove  a  great  boon  for  any  gov- 
ernment that  knows  how  to  make  use  of 
him.  The  various  enthusiasts  who  trou- 
ble societv  from  time  to  time  ought  to  be 
left  to  him.  If  they  be  exposed  in  the 
pubUc  places,  prisons  will  not  be  needed. 

Although  the  movement  of  a  play 
varies  according  to  tlie  different  types, 
the  action  progresses  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  all;  it  never  stops,  even  during 
the  entr'actes.  It  is  like  a  mass  of  rock 
set  loose  from  a  mountain-top,  whose 
speed  increases  as  it  descends,  oounding 
headlong  past  every  obstacle. 

If  tills  comparison  be  just,  if  discourses 
decrease  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  ac- 
tion, the  characters  ought  to  speak  a 
S-eat  deal  at  first  and  act  a  great  deal 
ward  the  end. 

VII.  OF  THS  PLOT  AKD  THB  DIAUWUB 

Is  it  more  difficult  to  make  a  scenario 

i^tabUr  U  plan]  than  to  write  dialogue? 
have  often  heard  the  question  argued, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  each  one  an- 
swered ratlier  according  to  lus  own  abil- 
ity than  to  tlie  facts. 

A  man  who  knows  the  world,  speaks 
fluently,  understands  men  after  having 
studied  them  and  listened  to  them  —  ana 
who  is  able  to  write  —  finds  it  difficult 
work  to  plan  his  play. 

Another,  wlio  can  see  things  generally, 
who  has  ffiven  thought  to  the  art  of 
poetry  and  who  knows  tlie  theater,  whose 
experience  and  taste  serve  as  guides  to- 
ward situations  that  interest,  and  who 
Imows  how  to  combine  events,  will  find  it 
no  difficult  task  to  plan  his  play,  but  the 
individual  scenes  will  give  mm  trouble. 
He  will  be  less  satisfied  with  his  own 
invention  for  the  particular  scenes,  be- 
cause he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mas- 
terpieces of  his  own  country  as  well  as 
of  Antiquity,  and  he  cannot  help  com- 
paring his  work  with  that  of  tlie  masters 


whose  plays  he  knows  so  welL  If  he  u, 
to  work  on  a  long  speech,  he  ttunkstf 
the  Andria;  of  a  scene  full  of  passion 
then  of  the  Eunnehui;  each  play  will  ghe 
him  ten  examples  for  one  he  will  i»8m«>f 
think  of. 

None  the  less,  genius  is  required  to 
both  elements;  only  the  genius  is  not  rf 
the  same  sort.  The  plot  is  what  hott 
a  complicated  play  together;  the  speedn 
and  the  dialogue  are  what  make  peofk 
listen  to  and  read  a  simple  play. 

Let  me  observe  in  passmg  tliat  theie 
are  more  well-written  than  well-ca- 
structed  plays.  The  sort  of  talent  wUck 
can  arrange  a  series  of  incidents  stem 
rarer  than  that  whidi  writes  a  true  airf 
natural  speech.  How  many  beantiM 
scenes  there  are  hi  Moli^rel  Bat  jm 
can  soon  count  the  artfully  conducted 
dteouements. 

A  good  plot  is  the  fruit  of  tbe  imaci- 
nation;  gcKMi  dialogue  comes  from  fte 
observing  of  nature. 

You  can  formulate  any  number  of 
plots  on  the  same  subject  and  with  fk 
same  characters;  but,  given  the  charac- 
ters, there  is  only  one  way  hi  which  tfa^ 
may  speak.  These  will  say  such  sad 
such  things  according  to  the  situatioos  'm 
which  you  place  them,  but  shice  they  are 
always  the  same  people,  in  any  situatkn^ 
they  must  be  consistent 

One  miffht  almost  say  that  a  play 
ought  to  be  the  work  of  two  men  of 
genius,  one  of  whom  should  make  tfas 
plot,  and  the  other  write  the  diaJogiK 
But  who  can  write  dialogue  for  another^s 

Slot?  The  talent  for  writing  dialogue 
i  not  universal:  eadi  man  ventures  forth 
and  does  what  he  can.  When  he  cqd- 
structs  his  plot  he  seeks,  unconsciousif, 
the  sort  of  situation  which  he  can  suc- 
cessfully handle.  Change  his  situatians» 
and  it  will  seem  to  him  that  his  talent 
has  deserted  him.  One  man  can  deil 
with  comic  situations;  another  with  inonl 
and  serious  ones;  a  tliird,  with  eloquence 
and  pathos.  Give  Comeille  one  of  Ra- 
cine's plots,  and  Racine  one  of  Comeilk^ 
and  see  how  each  will  succeed! 

As  my  own  character  is  a  sensitive  and 
straightforward  one,  I  confess,  my  friend, 
that  I  have  never  felt  the  least  trepida- 
tion in  attacking  a  scene  the  success  of 
which  depended  upon  reason  and  ban- 
esty.    These   are   weappns   my    parents 
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aau^^t  me  to  use  at  an  early  age,  and  I 
utve  often  wielded  them  against  others, 
MB  'wrell  as  myself  I 

You.  know  how  well  at  home  I  am  in 
fclie  art  of  the  soliloquy.    If  I  leave  some 
M>cial    gathering  and  return  home,  sad 
BOicl   eliagrined,  I  retire  to  my  room  and 
Bsk    myself.  What  is  the  matter?    Just 
bad   biimor?    Yes. —  Are  vou  ill?    No. — 
I    then  insist,  and  drag  forth  the  truth. 
Ajid  it  seems  that  I  have  a  spirit  which 
is  er<^y»  tranquil,  honest,  serene;  this  spirit 
interrosates  anotiier  within  me,  which  is 
ashamra  of  some  folly  it  has  committed 
and  -which  it  is  afraid  to  admit    And  yet 
tiie  confession  comes.    If  it  be  a  folly  I 
baire  committed  —  often  the  case— -I  ab- 
solve myself.    If  some  one  has  wounded 
me  —  which  likewise  often  happens  when 
I   am  with  people  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  good  nature — I  forgive. 
Tlfeus  my  sadness  disappears;  I  join  the 
family,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father, 
a   sood  masten — at  least  so  I  imagine; 
ana   no  one  has  to  suffer  the  ill-humor 
nrldch  I  might  have  inflicted  upon  eveiy 
one  who  approached  me. 

I  advise  this  sort  of  self-communion  to 
every  one  who  wishes  to  write:  it  will 
render  him  at  tiie  same  time  a  better 
man  and  a  better  writer. 

When  I  wish  to  construct  a  plot,  I  un- 
oonscdously  seek  out  situations  which  can 
be  liandled  by  a  man  of  my  character 
and  abUity. 

«« Is  this  the  best  pkitP" 
So  it  seems  to  me. 
**But  to  others?" 
That  is  a  different  matter. 
Usten  to  men  and  women,  and  talk 
-^th  yourself:  these  are  the  two  ways  of 
learning  the  art  of  dialogue. 

The  requisites  for  constructhig  a  good 
pk>t  are:  Imaginatton,  the  abili^  to  ob- 
serve the  course  of  events  and  the  rela- 
tions between  them;  the  courage  to  de- 
velop I<mg  scenes,  and  to  work  hard;  to 
attack  a  subject  at  the  vital  point;  to  foe 
able  to  see  exactly  where  your  story 
begins,  and  know  how  much  to  relegate 
to  the  past,  and  to  recognise  tlie  most 
affecting  scenes  for  representation  on  the 
stage. 

Above  all,  you  must  never  jot  down  a 
amgle  detail  until  your  plot  is  definitely 
made  out. 
As  the  plot  requires  a  vast  amount  of 


labor  and  meditation,  what  happens  to 
those  who  possess  some  facility  in  the  de- 
piction of  character?  They  have  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject;  they  know  fairly 
well  what  the  situations  are  to  be;  and 
they  Icnow  their  characters.  The  mo- 
ment they  say  ip  themselves.  This  mother 
is  to  be  a  coquette,  this  father  a  strict 
man,  this  lover  a  libertine,  this  young 
girl  tender  and  gentle,  they  are  seiced 
with  a  mad  desire  to  write  the  scenes. 
They  write  and  write;  they  express  fine 
and  delicate  thoughts,  even  powerful 
ideas;  they  have  charming  reiuly-made 
fragments,  but  when  the  tkne  comes  for 
constructing  the  plot  —  and  that  time  al- 
ways comes  —  they  vainly  try  to  incor^ 
porate  their  chaxmlng  fragments;  they 
are  never  willing  to  relinquish  this  or 
that  delicate  or  powerful  bit,  and  con- 
sequently they  do  precisely  what  they 
ought  not  to  do:  make  the  plot  fit  the 
scenes,  rather  than  the  scenes  the  plot 
And  there  will  result  a  limited  and 
cramped  plot,  which  will  extend  even  to 
the  dialogue  itself,  much  labor  and  time 
lost,  and  many  fragments  left  over.  Too 
bad,  especially  if  the  work  is  in  verse ! 

I  know  a  voung  poet,  not  devoid  pf 
talent,  who  has  written  over  three  or 
four  thousand  lines  of  a  tragedy  which 
remains  unfinished,  and  which  wUl  never 
be  complete. 

VUI.  OF  THX  FiBSnr  SKETCH 

Whether  you  write  in  verse  or  In  prose, 
first  make  out  your  plot;  after  that,  you 
may  think  of  the  scenes. 

H,ow  shall  we  go  about  making  the 
plot?  There  is  a  splendid  suggestion  in 
Aristotle  on  this  point  It  has  helped 
me  and  it  may  help  others.    Here  it  is: 

Among  the  great  host  of  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  art  of  poetry,  three 
are  particularly  famous:  Aristotle,  Hor- 
ace, and  Boileau.  Aristotle  is  a  philoso- 
pher who  proceeds  in  an  orderly  manner, 
establishes  general  principles,  and  aOows 
his  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
and  apply  his  theories.  Horace  is  a  man 
of  genius  who  affects  a  disregard  of 
order  and,  himself  a  poet,  spealcs  of  his 
kind.  Boileau  Is  a  master  who  tries  to 
give  both  precept  and  example. 

Somewhere  in  Aristotle's  Poetics  it  is 
said  tliat  Whether  you  work  at  a  known 
or  an  unknown  subject,  you  must  begin 
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by  sketching  the  Fable;  afterward  you 
may  think  of  the  episodes  or  circum- 
stances which  are  to  develop  it.  Is  it  to 
be  a  traeedy?  Suppose  a  young  girl  is 
conducted  to  an  altar  to  be  sacrificed; 
all  at  once  she  disappears,  and  is  trans- 
ported to  a  land  where  it  is  customary 
to  offer  strangers  as  a  sacrifice  to  tlie 
presiding  snoddess.  They  make  her  a 
priestess.  Some  years  after,  the  brother 
of  the  princess  comes  to  the  countnr 
where  sl^  is.  He  is  sebsed  bv  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  as  he  is  about  to  be  sacrificed 
by  his  sister,  he  cries  out:  '*Is  it  not 
enough  that  my  sister  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, but  must  I  also  be?"  Whereupon 
he  is  recognised  and  saved. 

But  why  was  the  princess  condemned 
to  die  on  the  altar? 

Why  are  strangers  sacrificed  in  the 
barbaric  land  where  her  brother  finds 
her? 

How  was  he  captured? 

He  comes  to  obey  an  oracle.  But  why 
that  oracle? 

He  is  recognized  by  his  sister.  Was 
there  no  other  method  of  being  recog- 
nised? 

All  these  points  are  outside  the  sub- 
ject But  they  must  be  supplied  in  the 
Fable. 

The  subject  is  common  property,  but 
the  poet  is  at  liberty  to  handle  it  as  his 
fancy  directs,  and  he  who  accomplishes 
his  task  in  the  most  simple  and  nee0$»ary 
way  will  achieve  the  greatest  success. 

Aristotle's  idea  is  applicable  to  every 
sort  of  plav ;  this  is  how  I  make  use  of  it. 

A  certain  fatlier  has  two  children,  a 
8pn  and  a  daughter.  The  daughter  is 
secretly  in  love  with  a  young  man  who 
lives  In  the  same  house.  The  son  is  in 
love  with  an  unknown  woman  whom  he 
has  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  He  has 
tried  to  seduce  her,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
He  disguises  himself  and  lives  next  door 
to  her  under  an  assumed  name.  There 
he  is  taken  for  a  man  of  the  lower 
classes,  engaged  in  some  sort  of  me- 
chanical work.  He  is  hard  at  work  all 
day  long,  and  sees  his  beloved  only  in 
the  evening.  But  the  father,  who  is  well 
aware  of  what  happens  in  his  house,  finds 
out  that  his  son  is  never  at  home  at  night. 
This  sort  of  conduct,  which  forbodes  ir- 
regularity, worries  him.  He  waits  for 
the  son. 


This  is  where  the  play  beglos. 

What  happens  next?  TS&  girl  Is  a 
suitable  match  for  his  son.  At  the  same 
time,  he  learns  that  his  daughter  kms 
the  man  he  had  destined  for  her,  and  he 
consents  to  their  engagement.  Thus  he 
brings  about  two  marriages,  In  spite  of 
his  brother-in-law,  who  had  other  yievt 
on  the  subject. 

But  why  does  the  daoi^ter  keep  her 
love  a  secret? 

Why  does  her  lover  live  in  the  same 
house  with  her?  What  is  lie  doin^  tiiere? 
Who  is  he? 

Who  is  the  unknown  sweetheart  jof  tlK 
son?  How  did  she  fall  to  such  a  state 
of  poverty? 

Where  does  she  come  from?  Bom  m 
the  country,  what  brought  her  to  Paris? 
And  what  keeps  her  there? 

Who  is  the  brother-in-law? 

Whence  comes  his  authority  in  tlie  fa- 
ther's house? 

Why  is  he  opposed  to  the  marriages 
which  the  father  desires? 

As  the  stage  cannot  represent  two 
places  at  the  same  time,  how  can  the 
unlmown  young  woman  enter  the  fa- 
ther's house? 

How  does  tlie  father  discover  the  pas- 
sion of  his  daughter  and  the  young  man 
living  with  him? 

Why  must  he  conceal  his  plans? 

How  does  it  come  about  that  the  un- 
known w,oman  is  acceptable  in  his  eyes? 

What  obstacles  does  the  brother-in-lav 
bring  to  the  father's  notice? 

How  does  the  double  marriage  oome  to 
pass  in  spite  of  these  obstacles? 

How  many  things  remain  to  be  dis- 
posed of  after  the  poet  has  made  his 
preliminary  sketch!  But  1  have  given 
you  the  story  in  his  principal  outlines. 
Now,  the  next  task  is  to  divide  the  stoiy 
into  acts,  select  what  characters  are  re- 
quired, determine  how  they^  are  to  be 
treated,  and  map  out  the  subjects  of  each 
individual  scene. 

I  can  see  that  this  sketch  will  be  satis- 
factory to  me,  because  the  father,  whose 
character  I  intend  to  bring  into  evidenee, 
will  be  very  unhappy.  He  will  be  op- 
posed to  his  son's  marriage;  it  will  seem 
that  his  daughter  is  avcnding  the  mar- 
riage he  wisMS;  and  the  proud  reticence 
of  each  will  prevent  their  confessing  their 
true  feelings  in  the  matter. 
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The  number  of  characters  I  fihall  use 
is  decided* 

I  am  no  longer  uncertain  as  to  their 
attributes. 

Tlie  fatlier  will  behave  in  accordance 
with  his  station  in  life;  he  will  be  good, 
vigilant,  firm,  yet  tender.  Placed  in  the 
most  difficult  situation  in  lif  e,  his  whole 
soul  wiU  be  bared. 

His  son  must  be  violent.  The  more 
unreasonable  the  passion,  the  less  free 
does  it  become. 

His  mistress  is  never  sufficiently  ami- 
able. I  have  made  her  an  innocent  child, 
respectable  and  sensitive. 

The  brother-in-law,  who  Is  my  ''vil- 
lain," is  a  hard-headed  and  prejudiced 
man,  uncompromising,  feeble,  mean,  im- 
portunate, triclcy,  dishonest  —  a  trouble 
m  the  house,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
father  and  his  children,  and  the  aversion 
of  every  one. 

Who  is  Germeull?  He  is  the  son  of  a 
deceased  friend  of  the  fatlier's;  the 
friend's  affairs  having  been  left  in  a  bad 
state,  he  has  left  the  young  man  with- 
out a  penny.  The  father  toolE  him  in 
after  tiie  death  of  tlie  friend,  and 
brought  him  up  as  his  own  son. 

C^cile,  who  iMelleves  that  her  father  will 
never  allow  tlie  young  man  to  become  her 
husband,  always  Iceeps  him  at  a  distance, 
and  sometimes  treats  him  harshly;  Ger- 
meuil,  who  is  repulsed  by  her  behavior 
and  fearing  that  ne  might  fail  in  respect 
to  the  father,  treats  me  daughter  with 
the  utmost  formality;  but  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  young  people,  appearances 
are  against  them,  and  tneir  passion  de- 
velops—  in  word  and  deed  —  though  at 
first  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Germeull,  then,  will  possess  a  firm, 
tranquil,  and  somewhat  retiring  char- 
acter. 

And  C^ile  will  be  proud,  vivacious, 
reserved,  and  sensitive. 

The  dissimulation  practiced  by  the 
young  people  deceives  the  father.  Dis- 
soad^  from  his  original  plan  by  the 
'  antipathy  he  believes  to  exist  between 
the  lovers,  the  father  will  not  dare  pro- 
pose for  a  husband  a  young;  man  for 
whom  she  seems  to  have  so  httle  liking, 
and  who  seems  as  distant  toward  her  as 
she  to  him. 

The  father  wiU  say:  **  Is  it  not  enough 
to  torment  my  son  by  taking  from  him 


the  woman  he  loves?  Must  I  also  try  to 
force  up<m  my  daughter  a  man  whom  she 
does  ntxt  love?" 

And  the  daughter  will  answer:  ''Are 
not  my  father  and  unde  sufficiently  wor- 
ried about  my  brother?  Ou^t  I  to  in- 
crease their  cares  by  confessing  some- 
thing which  would  shock  every  one?" 

In  this  way,  the  Germeuil-daughter 
thread  of  interest  is  relegated  to  the 
background,  and  allows  place  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  love  of  the  spn  for  his 
mistress,  and  develop  the  uncle's  bad 
humor  and  the  fathers  sorrow. 

I  shall  have  succeeded  beyond  my  fond- 
est hopes  if  I  interest  these  two  in  the 
son's  love-affair,  and  forget  their  own  for 
the  time  being.  The  interest  in  their 
own  will  not  run  the  risk  of  rivalling  the 
other  interest,  but  will  rather  make  their 
own  more  interesting  to  tliemselves. 

I  intend  that  tlie  father  shall  be  the 
principal  character.  The  preliminary 
sketch  remains  the  same;  the  episodes 
only  would  have  been  changed  had  I 
chosen  the  son,  the  friend,  or  the  uncle, 
as  my  hero. 

IX.  OF  THE   IXCnSNTB 

If  the  poet  be  possessed  of  Imaffina- 
tion,  and  If  he  adheres  to  his  sketch,  he 
will  vitalize  it  and  see  a  whole  legion  of 
incidents  sprinsr  from  it,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult only  to  make  his  choice  from  among 
tliem. 

He  must  be  rigid  upon  this  point  when 
the  subject  he  treats  is  serious.  Nowar 
days,  we  would  not  accept  a  scene  where 
a  lather  puts  to  flight  a  pedant  with  a 
mule-belj^  or  where  a  husband  hides  un- 
der a  table  in  order  to  hear  his  wife's 
conversation.  These  incidents  belong  to 
farce. 

If  a  young  princess  is  led  to  an  altar 
where  she  is  to  be  sacrificed,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  such  a  fatal  situation  is 
due  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  mes- 
senger who  has  failed  to  arrive. 

"Does  not  the  fate  which  makes  play- 
things of  us  all  brinff  forth  the  greatest 
events  from  the  smaltest  causes  ?** 

True.  But  the  poet  ought  not  to  imi- 
tate fate  In  this  respect:  he  will  make 
use  of  the  incident,  ii  it  be  furnished  by 
history,  but  not  invent  it  I  will  judge 
his  methods  more  severely  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  gods. 
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He  must  be  scrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  his  incidents  and  restrained  in  the  use 
oi  them;  he  must  make  them  proportion- 
ate to  l^e  importance  of  his  story,  and 
establish  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween them.   . 

*'The  more  obscure  and  feeble  the 
means  1^  which  the  will  of  the  gods  is 
exercisea  upon  men,  the  greater  tine  fear 
inspired  in  me  for  their  lof* 

I  agree.  But  I  must  be  made  certain 
of  what  that  will  is  —  not  of  the  poet, 
but  the  gods. 

Tracedy-  demands  dignity  In  the 
method;  comedy,  delicacy. 

Is  a  jealous  lover  uncertain  of  the  feel- 
ings of  his  beloved?  In  such  a  scene, 
Terence  brings  a  Davus  upon  the  sta^ 
to  listen  to  the  lover^s  discourse,  and  will 
repeat  it  later  to  his  master.  We  French 
insist  that  the  poet  shall  knpw  more. 

A  vain  and  foolish  old  man  changes 
his  middle-class  name,  Amolphe,  to  that 
of  M.  de  La  Souche;  this  ingenious  trick 
is  the  basis  of  all  the  intrigue,  and  brings 
about  the  denouement  in  a  simple  and 
unexpected  way.  The  audience  exclaims 
''Marvelous!''  and  they  are  right.  But 
if,  without  the  least  semblance  to  truth, 
they  are  shown  Arnolphe  as  the  confi- 
dant of  his  rival  and  the  dupe  of  his 
Eupil  five  or  six  times  in  succession  —  go- 
ig  from  Horace  to  Agn^s  and  then  from 
Agn^  to  Horace  agab  —  they  will  say, 
"This  is  no  play,  but  a  fairy-tale,*'  and 
if  you  have  not  all  the  wit,  cleverness 
ana  genius  of  a  MoU^re,  they  will  accuse 
you  of  want  of  invention,  and  say  "It 
is  a  fairy-tale  that  will  put  you  to 
sleep." 

I I  you  have  few  incidents,  you  will 
have  few  characters.  Never  introduce  a 
superfluous  character;  and  have  the  con- 
necting links  between  your  scenes  invis- 
ible. 

Above  aH,  never  introduce  a  thread 
that  leads  nowhere;  if  you  interest  me 
in  a  situation  which  is  not  developed  you 
will  scatter  my  attention. 

An  example  of  this,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, is  the  Frosine  incident  in  VAvw^, 
She  attempts  to  dissuade  the  Miser  from 
marrying  Marianne,  by  speaking  of  a 
certain  Viscountess  de  Basse-Bretagne^ 
of  whom  she  promises  marvels  —  and  the 
audience  expects  these.  And  yet  the 
play  ends  witliput  our  seeing  more  of 


Frosine  or  the  Ylsoountess,  both  of 
we  have  l^een  waiting  for. 

X»  or  THE   PIX>T  IK   XEAOEDT  AlTD    OOJOEOT 

What  a  play  it  would  be  whose  plot 
was  open  to  no  criticism!  Is  there  sudi 
A  play?  The  more  complicated  it  Is,  the 
less  true  to  life.  I  have  been  afiiced 
whether  the  plot  of  tragedy  or  of  oom- 
edy  be  more  difficult 

There  are  three  kinds  oi  subjeciB. 
Histonr,  which  is  a  matter  of  facts;  tnig^ 
edy,  where  the  poet  adds  to  history  what- 
ever elements  of  interest  he  can;  and 
comedy,  where  the  poet  invents  eveiy- 
thing. 

\^nierefore  it  is  concluded  that  the 
comic  writer  is  the  greatest  He  It  Is 
who  creates.  In  his  sphere  he  Is  what 
the  supreme  Behig  is  in  nature.  He 
creates,  snatching  from  the  great  gener- 
aUty  of  thhigs;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  nature  we  see  only  a  vast  suc- 
cession of  events  the  causes  of  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  whereas  the  march  of 
events  in  a  play  are  revealed  to  us,  or  if 
the  poet  conceals  a  sufficient  number  of 
causes  for  a  while,  he  finally  initiates  us 
into  his  secrets  and  satisfies  our  curios- 
ity. 

^  But  if  comedy  be  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture in  all  its  aspects,  must  not  the  poet 
adhere  to  his  model  when  he  constructs 
his  plot? " 

Undoubtedly. 

"Then  what  is  his  model?** 

Before  answering  tills,  I  shall  ask  what 
a  plot  is. 

*'A  plot  is  an  interesting  story,  con- 
structed according  to  the  rules  of  drar 
matic  form,  which  is  in  part  the  invention 
of  the  tragic  poet  and  altogether  that  of 
the  comic  poet" 

Very  welL  What  Is  the  basis  of  dra- 
matic art? 

"  Historic  art." 

N.othh]g  can  be  more  reasonable. 
Poetry  has  been  compared  with  pajntinf; 
very  good,  but  a  better  comparison  wouU 
be  that  between  history  and  poetiy. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  more 
exact  notion  of  the  true,  the  likely,  and 
the  possible,  and  a  clear  idea  of  the  inter- 
esting and  the  marvelous  —  which  belong 
to  aU  kinds  of  drama,  and  which  few 
poets  are  able  to  define. 

£very  historic  event  is  not  fit  material 
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"tor  tragedy,  nor  every  domestic  event  fcnr 
comedy.  Tlie  Ancients  limited  tlie  sub- 
jects of  tlieir  tragedies  to  the  stories  of 
tlie  families  of  Alemaeon,  (Edipus,  Ores- 
tes, Meleager,  Ttiyestes,  Teleplius  and 
Fiercules. 

Horace  is  opposed  to  tlie  dramatist's 
putting  upon  the  stage  a  character  who 
snatches  a  living  child  from  the  womb 
of  Liamia.  If  he  is  shown  something  of 
that  sort,  he  can  neither  believe  it  pos- 
sible nor  bear  to  see  it  represented.  But 
exactly  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tureen  such  incredible  incidents  and  those 
frhich  are  credible?  How  far  can  the 
poet  venture? 


_  ts  the  marvelous  from  the  mirac- 
ulous. The  rare  cases  are  marvelous; 
tiiose  which  are  naturally  impossible  are 
miraculous.  Dramatic  art  rejects  mira- 
cles. 

If  nature  never  brought  about  situa- 
tions of  an  extraordinary  sort,  then 
everything  imagined  by  the  poet  outside 
the  simple  and  cold  uniformity  about  him 
would  be  unbelievable.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  What  does  the  poet  do?  He 
either  uses  the  extraordinary  combina- 
tions wiiich  he  finds  in  nature,  or  else  he 
invents  them.  But,  in  place  of  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  which  often  es- 
capes our  notice  in  nature,  and  which, 
owing  to  our  want  of  knowledge  often 
seems  like  a  fatal  association  of  circum- 
stances, the  poet  insists  that  throughout 
his  work  there  be  a  visible  and  credible 
relation,  and  in  this  respect  his  work  is 
less  true,  but  more  natural  and  true  to 
life,  than  that  of  the  historian. 

"  But  if  the  mere  coexistence  of  events 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  marvelous  in 
history,  why  is  not  the  poet  satisfied  with 
this?'' 

Sometimes  he  is,  the  tragic  poet  espe- 
cially. But  the  assumption  of  simulta- 
neous incidents  is  not  always  allowed  to 
the  comic  poet. 

••Why?'^ 

Because  the  known  portion  which  the 
tragic  poet  borrows  from  history  makes 
us  accept  tlie  imaginative  part  as  if  it 
were  history.  The  part  he  invents  is 
given  a  vensimiltude  from  the  historic 
part    But  nothing  is  given  to  the  comic 


poet;  therefore  he  is  less  able  to  rely 
upon  extraordinary  combmations  of 
events.  Furthermore,  fate  and  the  win 
of  the  gods,  which  inspire  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  men  whose  destiny  is  in  the 
hands  of  superior  beings  before  whom 
they  are  helpless,  which  f  oUows  them  and 
strikes  them  the  moment  they  believe 
themselves  secure --■  this  Is  more  neces- 
sary to  tragedy, 
sad  Jn  life,  it  if 


medv   men  must  plav  the   rdle 


rwnrrarrw* 


basi^ 

of  comedy-. - 

"  And  what  is  this  veneer  of  romance 
which  is  decried  in  some  of  our  plays?" 

A  play  is  romantic  when  the  marvelous 
is  caused  by  coincidence:  if  we  see  gods 
or  men  too  malignant;  if  events  and  char- 
acters differ  too  greatly  from  what  ex- 
perience and  history  lead  us  to  expect; 
and  above  all,  if  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  too  complicated  or  extraor- 
dinary. 

Whence,  one  may  conclude  that  the 
novel  from  which  one  cannot  make  a  good 
play  is  not  for  that  reason  bad;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  good  play 
from  which  an  excellent  novel  cannot  be 
made.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  tedinical 
rules  that  differentif^tes  the  novel  from 
the  play. 

Illusion  is  the  end  of  both,  but  upon 
what  does  the  illusion  depend?  On  cir- 
ciunstances.  It  is  these  which  make  illu- 
sion more  or  less  difficult. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  geometry?  You  know  what  the 
geometrician  calls  an  equation.  Illusion 
stands  to  one  side.  It  is  an  hivariable 
quantity,  equal  to  a  sum  of  terms  —  some 
positive,  others  negative  —  whose  number 
and  possibilibr  of  combination  can  ^ 
variea  in  endless  ways,  but  the  lotal 
value  of  which  is  always  the  same.  The 
positive  terms  represent  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances and  situations;  the  negatives, 
the  extraordinary.  One  sort  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  others. 

Illusion  is  not  voluntary.  The  poet 
who  says,  I  wish  to  create  an  illusion,  is 
like  the  man  who  says,  I  have  a  certain 
experience  of  life  to  which  I  shall  pay 
no  attention. 
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When  I  say  that  an  illusion  is  an  Inva- 
riable quantity,  I  mean  to  a  man  who 
judges  of  various  productions,  and  not 
tfi  various  men.  There  are  probably  no 
two  human  beings  in  the  world  possess- 
ing the  same  measure  of  certainty,  and 
yet  the  poet  is  forced  to  create  an  illu- 
sion jfor  every  one!  The  poet  talces  ad- 
vantage of  the  reason  and  the  experience 
of  an  experienced  man,  just  as  a  govern- 
ess talces  advantage  of  the  stupidity  of  a 
child.  A  good  poem  is  a  story  worthy  of 
being  told  to  sensible  men. 

The  novelist  has  the  time  and  space 
which  are  denied  the  dramatist;  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  therefore,  I  have 
more  admiration  for  a  play  than  for  a 
novel.  There  is  no  difficulty  which  can- 
not be  avoided  by  the  former.  He  will 
say:  "La  douce  vapmtr  du  sommeil," 
etc.  [a  short  passage  from  Fdnelon's 
TSUmaque,  Book  Vlf].  This  is  how  the 
novelist  extricates  himself.  But,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  difficulty  of  writing  this 
speech,  the  dramatist  would  have  been 
forced  either  to  change  his  plot  com- 
pletely, or  else  surmount  the  difficulty. 
AVhat  difference  there  is  in  the  methods 
of  painting,  and  producing  an  effect  on 
the  stage! 

The  Ancients  possessed  traeedies  in 
which  the  plots  were  entirely  the  inven- 
tion of  the  poet.  History  did  not  even 
furnish  the  names  of  the  characters. 
But  what  difference  does  this  malce,  pro- 
vided the  poet  iceeps  within  the  limits  of 
the  marvelous?  .  .  . 

XI.  OP  IMTBREffT 

In  complicated  plays,  interest  is  the 
result  rather  of  tne  plot  than  of  the 
speeches;  in  simple  plays,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  the  speeches  than  the 
plot  that  arouse  interest.  But  in  whom 
is  the  interest  to  be  aroused?  In  the 
characters,  or  in  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence? 

The  spectators  are  merely  ignorant 
witnesses  of  what  passes. 

**Then  must  one  keep  the  characters 
in  mind  and  interest  them?"  .  .  . 

The  more  I  think  of  the  drama,  the 
more  vexed  I  am  with  those  who  have 
written  about  it.  The  drama  is  a  tissue 
of  particular  laws,  from  which  the  critics 
have  deduced  general  precepts.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  certain  incidents  pro- 


duce great  effects;  and  immediately  it 
becomes  a  rule  that  all  poets  shall  re- 
sort to  the  same  means  in  order  to  pro- 
duce like  results.  Now,  if  one  bad  ex- 
amined a  little  more  closely,  he  would 
have  seen  that  still  greater  effects  might 
have  been  produced  oy  entirely  opposite 
means.  Thus  has  the  art  of  the  drama 
become  surcharged  with  rules;  and  tiie 
dramatists,  in  servilely  subjecUng  tiiem- 
selves  to  them,  have  often  gone  to  much 
pain  and  done  less  weU  than  they  might 
have  done. 

If  it  were  only  understood  that,  al- 
though a  drama  is  made  to  be  produced, 
it  was  still  necessary  that  booi   author 
and  actor  forget  the  spectator,  and  that 
all  the  interest  should  be  centered  in  the 
characters,  there  would  be  less   reading 
of  Poetics.    If  you  do  this  or  that,  you 
will  produce  this  or  that  effect  on  the 
(spectator.    They  should  say:    If  you  do 
I  this  or  that,  this  is  what  will  happen  to 
s^our  characters. 

Those  who  have  written  on  the  drama 
are  like  a  man  who,  trying  to  sow  trouble 
in  a  family,  thinks  rather  of  what  the 
neighbors  will  say,  than  of  what  111  he 
can  brinff  upon  the  family.  Never  mind 
the  neighbors,  but  put  your  characters 
into  action  and  rest  assured  that  they 
will  suffer  nothing  that  the  others  will 
escape. 

From  other  models,  other  rules.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said:  let  your  outcome 
be  Icnown,  and  soon,  and  let  your  audi- 
ence be  in  continual  suspense  anticipat- 
ing the  light  which  will  be  shed  on  all 
the  characters  —  as  to  what  they  have 
been  doing  and  as  to  what  they  are. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  interest  in 
a  play  toward  the  end,  this  process 
seems  as  good  to  me  as  the  opposite. 
Ignorance  and  perplexity  excite  curkiG- 
ity  in  the  mind  of  the  audience  and 
keep  them  aroused;  but  it  is  rather  the 
things  that  are  known  and  invariably  ex- 
pected which  trouble  and  move  tfaem. 
This  means  is  absolutely  certain  to  keep 
the  catastrophe  always  before  the  audi- 
ence. 

If,  instead  of  takmg  part  with  his 
characters  and  allowing  the  audience  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  the  poet  steps 
down  from  the  stage  into  the  parterre^ 
he  will  harm  his  plot.  He  will  do  ns 
those  painters  who^  instead  of  keeping 
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closely  to  nature^  lose  sight  of  it  and 
have  reooiirae  to  pure  teclmique,  and  fail 
to  present  her  to  me  as  she  is  and  as  they 
see  her,  but  try  to  depict  her  relatively, 
by  means  of  ordinary  tridcs  of  the  trade. 

Are  not  all  points  in  space  variously 
Ughted?  Are  they  not  separate?  Do 
th^  not  go  hither  and  thither  in  an  arid 
and  flat  plain,  as  in  the  most  varied  of 
landscapes?  If  you  imitate  such  a 
painter,  your  drama  will  be  lUce  his  pic- 
ture: he  will  have  a  few  fine  spots,  and 
your  play  a  few  splendid  moments,  but 
this  is  not  the  point:  the  picture  must  be 
beautiful  from  end  to  ena  of  the  canvas, 
and  your  drama  from  start  to  finish. 

And  what  will  become  of  the  actor,  if 
you  concentrate  upon  the  audience?  Do 
you  imagine  he  wiU  feel  any  more  than 
what  you  have  given  him?  If  you  thlnlc 
of  the  audience,  he  will  think  of  them, 
too.  You  seek  Uieir  applause;  so  will  he. 
And  then  what  will  beoome  of  your  illu- 
sion? 

I  have  said  that  the  actor  perfprms 
badly  what  the  poet  wrote  for  the  audi- 
ence, and  that  if  the  parterre  acted,  they 
would  say  to  the  characters  on  the  stage: 
^'Whom  do  you  blame?  I  am  not  one 
of  you.  Do  I  meddle  in  your  affairs? 
Go  home,**  and  if  the  author  plaved  his 
part,  he  would  have  come  forth  from 
behind  the  scenes  and  answered  the  par^ 


terre:  **!  beg  your  pardon^  Messieui 
it  is  my  fault.  1  shall  do  better  anotht 
time,  and  so  will  the  character.'' 

Whether  you  write  or  act,  think  nc 
more  of  the  audience  than  if  it  had  never 
existed.  Imagine  a  huge  wall  across  the 
front  of  the  stage,  separating  you  from 
the  audience,  and  behave  exactly  as  if 
the  curtain  had  never  risen. 

"  But  the  Miser  who  has  lost  his  chest 
asks  the  audience:  Messieurs,  is  not  the 
tliief  among  you?" 

Never  mina  that  author.  The  excep- 
tion taken  from  the  work  of  a  genius 
proves  nothing  against  conmionsense. 
Tell  me  whether  you  can  speak  to  your 
audience  without  stopping  the  action,  and 
whether  the  least  you  ynH  have  done  in 
thus  directing  your  attention  to  it,  does 
not  result  in  a  number  of  lapses  through- 
out vour  play,  and  a  general  loosening  of. 
its  fabric? 

I  agree  that  a  dramatist  may  introduce 
points  in  his  play  which  the  spectator 
may  apply  to  himself;  let  him  ridicule 
people,  and  predominant  vices,  and  public 
events;  let  him  instruct  and  please,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  think  about  it.  If  the 
audience  detects  his  purpose,  he  will  fall 
to  achieve  it;  he  ceases  to  write  drama, 
and  only  preaches. 


BEAUMARCHAIS 


Pierre-Augustin  Caron  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1732.  His  father  was  a  dock- 
maker,  and  intended  that  his  son  should 
follow  tiie  same  profession.  His  early 
life  seems  to  have  been  happily  spent 
He  was  sent  to  a  sort  of  technical  school 
at  Alfort,  and  then  brought  back  again  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  work  in  his  father's 
shop.  The  young  man,  with  his  indomi- 
table spirit,  and  love  of  adventure,  dis- 
pleased the  father,  who  sent  him  away, 
and  then  received  him  home  again,  after 
extracting  numerous  promises  for  the 
lad's  future  good  behavior.  Pierre-Au- 
gustin from  uiat  time  on  diligently  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  profession,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  invented  an  appliance 


for  watches.  By  1755  he  considered  him- 
self firmly  established,  for  he  was  high  in 
court  favor.  Soon,  however,  the  watch- 
maker fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers, married  her,  and  in  1757,  took 
the  name  of  Beauraarchais,  which  was 
that  of  a  small  estate  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  his  wife.  On  her  death  in 
1757  Beaumarchais  became  involved  in 
suits  of  various  sorts,  and  before  long 
found  himself  ruined.  During  the  next 
four  years  fortune  favored  him  once 
more,  for  he  turned  his  knowledge  of 
music  to  good  advantage  and  arranged 
concerts  for  the  court.  The  political  in- 
fluence which  Beaumarchais  was  able  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  certain  personages 
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at  court  resulted  in  his  participation  in 
many  business  enterprises  and  specula- 
tions. Witii  liis  fortune,  wiiich  lie  read- 
ily made,  lie  purchased  a  court  office 
which  entitle^  him  to  ran](  among  the 
nobility.  A  letter  from  his  sister  in  Ma- 
drid interrupted  his  life  in  Paris  and 
took  him  to  Spain  (1764)  where  he  han- 
dled with  great  sicUl  and  tact  the  cele- 
brated Clavijo  case  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise. He  remahied  in  Madrid  until  1765, 
returned  to  Paris,  and  once  again 
plunged  into  his  life  of  adventure,  in- 
trigue, and  pleasure.  When  in  1767 
Beaumarchais  produced  his  first  play,  he 
had  acquired  some  skill  through  the  writ- 
ing of  burlesque  sketches.  But  the  first 
of  his  plays  which  he  deemed  worthy 
of  print  was  EugHie,  produced  in  1767. 
The  play  and  &e  Ptifacs  exemplified 
Diderot's  theories  on  the  Drame,  This 
play  was  followed  in  1770  by  Le$  Deu» 
amU,  another  Drame.  The  play  was  a 
failure,  and  Beaumarchais  was  ready  to 
turn  to  pure  comedy,  but  once  again 
became  involved  in  difficulties.  His  sec- 
ond wife,  whom  he  married  in  1768,  died 
in  1770.  She  was  followed  the  same 
year  by  Duvemey,  his  old  business  asso- 
ciate. Beaumarchais  presented  a  claim 
upon  Duvemey's  estate  and  was  soon  in- 
volved in  his  most  celebrated  law-suit. 
Further  trouble  ensued,  Beaumarchais 
was  imprisoned,  and  the  celebrated  Goes- 
man  trial  took  place,  resulting  in  tiiat 
delightful  masterpiece,  the  Mhnoires  of 
Beaumarchais.  The  trial  left  him  de- 
prived of  fortune  and  reputation..  How- 
ever, the  king,  knowing  how  useful  Beau- 
marchais mi^t  be  to  him,  took  him  un- 
der his  protection,  and  made  him  a 
secret  agent.  He  at  once  went  to  Lon- 
don and  accomplished  a  delicate  mission; 
on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  amply  rec- 
ompensed. His  neict  mission  toolc  him  to 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria;  and 
again,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  sent 
to  London.  He  finally  gained  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  Liouis  XVI,  and  in 
1776  was  reinstated  as  a  noble  and  a 
citizen.  Meanwhile  Le  Barbier  de  84- 
viUe  had  been  written  by  1779,  but  the 
production  was  delayed  by  the  censors 
until  1775;  the  play  was  very  successful. 
The  untiring  dramatist  again  engaged  in 
commercial  ventures,  this  time  in  send- 
ing supplies  to   the   American   govern- 


ment for  their  struggle  with  England,  but 
he  became  so  entangled  in  negotiatioBS 
with  the  Americans,  that  not  until  yean 
after  his  death,  in  1835,  did  his  liein 
finally  succeed  in  adjusting  matters. 
The  next  play,  Le  Mariags  de  Figaro, 
after  many  delays,  was  produced  in 
1784,  with  enormous  success.  The  Rev- 
olution was  at  hand,  Beaumarchais  was 
growing  old,  and  hi  a  pamphlet  discus- 
sion with  Mirabeau,  he  was  so  fleroeiy 
attacked  that  he  retired  in  shame.  Fi- 
nancial reverses  set  in,  and  furtiier  suits 
and  fines.  Tarare,  an  opera,  was  pro- 
duced with  little  success,  in  1787,  one  year 
after  the  author's  ttiird  marriage.  La 
MSre  eoupabU  (1792)  enjoyed  only  a  fair 
decree  of  popularity.  Once  again  the  in* 
defatigable  Beaumarchais  engaged  la 
speculations  —  tliis  time  selling  arms  to 
the  government.  Interminable  proposals 
and  counter-proposals  were  maae,- Beau- 
marchais was  thrown  into  prison,  freed, 
sent  as  secret  agent  to  Holland  and  Sng^ 
land,  and  finally,  in  1796,  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Paris.  In  the  very  midst  of 
his  activities,  financial  and  political,  he 
died,  in  1799. 

Beaumarchais'  theory  of  the  drama  la 
directly  derived  from  Diderot,  but  he 
differs  from  Diderot  in  that  he  Is  pri- 
marily a  dramatist  True  it  is  that  the 
sort  of  play  which  Diderot  had  so  un- 
successfully attempted  to  write  had  been 
feebly  imitated  by  Beaumarchais  In  Le$ 
Deux  amis  and  Eug&nie;  but  Le  Barbier 
de  SMUe  and  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro 
are  among  the  finest  comedies  in  exist- 
ence. Beaumarchais'  greatest  impor- 
tance lay  in  his  insistence  upon  actkn. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  comedy  to  **  In- 
spire, move,  transport,  and  strike,"  the 
spectator.  The  modern  note  strudc  in 
Beaumarchais'  prefaces  was  well  in  ac- 
cord with  manv  of  Victor  Hugo's  ideas; 
and  we  find  that  revolutionary  praising 
Beaumarchais  as  one  of  the  **  three  great 
characteristic  geniuses  of  our  stage." 

On  the  drama: 

E9$a%  »ur  le  genre  dranuUique  eMemx, 

in  Eugenie,  and  separately  (1767). 
Lettre  modSr^e  ear  la  ch4te  et  la  erir 

tique   du   Barbier   de   8MUe,   in    Le 

Barbier  de  SMUe  (l775). 
Preface,  In  La  Folle  Jawrn4e  ou  le  Mar 

riage  de  Figaro  (Paris,  1784). 
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I7i»  Mot  Mir  la  "Mkrs  eoupabU,  In  L'Aur- 
ire  Tariufs  <m  la  M^re  eawpable 
(1797). 

The  MimoWet  (originally  published  in 
parts,  177S-74)  are  reprinted  with  a 
notice  hj  Sainte-Beuve  (Paris,  n.d.). 
They  may  be  consulted  for  biograph- 
ical data.  The  Lettr0s,  printed  in 
modem  editions,  contain  occasional 
references  to  drama,  while  the  Compte 
rendu  de  Vaffaire  dee  autewrs  drama- 
tiqnes  st  des  eanUdiens  franqaii,  etc., 
and  Rapport  fait  aux  awtewrs  drama- 
tigu€9,  etc.,  are  interesting  documents 
on  the  quarrel  over  authors'  rights. 

Editions: 

The  first  edition  of  the  (Euvrea  eom- 
pUt09  was  edited  by  Gudin  de  Lia 
Brenellerie,  7  vols.  (Paris,  1809).  The 
best  modem  complete  editions  are 
ThSdtre  eomplst  d«  Beavmarckais, 
edited  by  G.  d'Heylli  and  F.  de  Mare- 
scot,  4  vols.  (Paris,  1869-71),  and 
(Euvreg  oompUtea  de  Beavmarchais, 
edited  bv  Eaouard  Foumier  (Paris, 
1867).  Among  the  more  recent  edi- 
tions is  the  ThSAtre  iUu$tr4,  with  notes 
and  introduction  by  M.  Roustan,  2 
vols.  (Paris,  n.d.).  This  edition  con- 
tains all  the  prefaces,  and  extracts 
from  the  plays. 


On  Beaumarchais  and  his  works: 

See  prefaces  to  various  editions  cited: 

Cousin  d'Avallon,  Vie  privie,  politique 
et  Uttiraire  de  Beaumarchaie  (Paris, 
1803). 

C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Ca^useriee  da  Lundi, 
vol.  6  (Paris,  1867-62). 

Louis  de  Lom^nie,  Beaumarehaie  et  son 
tempe,  2  vols.  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1880). 
Translated  by  H.  S.  Edwards,  as  Beaur- 
marchaia  and  hie  Timee,  4  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1856). 

La  Grande  EncyelofMie,  voL  5  (Paris, 

Henri  Cordier,  BibUoaraphie  dee  ceworea 

de  Beaiimarehaie  (Paris,  1883). 
M.  de  Lescure^  Eloge  de  Beaumarchaie 

(Paris,  1886). 
Maurice   Chevrier,   Dieeows   ewr  Beaur- 

marchaie  (Paris,  1887). 
Anton    Bettelheim,   Beaumarchaie    (9nd 

ed.,  Mtinchen,  1911). 
Paul    Bonnefon,    Beaumarchaie    (Paris, 

1887). 
Gudin    de    la    Brenellerie,    Hietoire    de 

Beaumarchaie  (Paris,  1888). 
Eugene  Lintilhac,  Beaumarchaie  et  eee 

CBUCree  (Paris,  1887). 
Andr^    Hallays,    Bea/mnarchaie    (Paris, 

1897). 


ESSAY  ON  THE  SERIOUS  DRAMA  1 
[Eeeai  eur  le  genre  dramatique  eMeuoo] 

(1767) 


I  can  lay  no  just  claim  to  the  diffnity 
of  author:  both  time  and  talent  nave 
been  denied  me;  but  some  eight  years 
ago  I  amused  myself  by  committing  to 
paper  a  few  ideas  of  the  Serious  Drama, 
that  form  which  is  a  sort  of  intermediary 
between  the  heroic  tragedy  and  the 
pleasing  comedy.  Of  the  several  forms 
of  the  drama  which  I  might  liave 
dbosen,  that  was  perhaps  the  least  es- 
teemed; and  that  was  the  very  reason 
for  my  preference.  I  have  always  been 
so  seriously  occupied  that  I  have  sought 
notliinff  in  the  field  of  letters  but  an 
honorable  means  of  recreation.    Neque- 

1  TVanaiated  into  EngUsh  by  the  Editor,  for 
^  flnt  time. —  Ed. 


eem  per  arcum  tendit  Apollo,  The  sub- 
ject pleased,  and  carried  me  along  with 
it;  but  I  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
I  was  mistaken  in  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince by  reason  in  a  form  where  one 
ought  rather  to  persuade  by  sentiment. 
I  was  soon  seised  with  the  desire  to  sub- 
stitute example  for  precept:  an  infallible 
way  of  creating  proselytes  when  one  is 
successful,  but  which  exposes  the  un- 
fortunate mortal  who  is  not,  to  the  two- 
fold chagrin  of  having  failed  to  attahi 
his  object,  and  being  the  butt  of  ridicule 
for  having  presumed  beyond  his  powers. 
Too  wrought  up  by  my  subject  to  be 
capable  of  this  latter  Uiought,  I  com- 
posed the  play  which  I  herewith  pub- 
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lish.  Mi$9  Fanny,  Mii9  Jenny,  Miss 
Polly,  and  so  on,  charming  hooiss^  my 
Eug&nie  would  doubtless  nave  gained 
much  in  taking  you  for  models;  but  she 
was  born  before  you  were  in  existence 
—  without  which  one  can  never  serve  as 
model  at  all.  I  refer  your  authors  to  the 
little  Spanish  novelette  of  the  Comte  de 
Belflor,  in  Le  Diable  boiteux;  that  was 
the  source  of  my  idea.  The  little  I  ob- 
tained therefrom  will  cause  them  small 
regret  that  they  were  unable  to  help  me 
in  any  way. 

The  general  outline  of  my  plan  of  ac- 
tion—  that  rapid  mass-work,  indicatinff 
in  a  general  way  the  situations,  and 
sketching  out  the  characters  —  develop- 
ing very  quickly  under  the  white  heat 
of  my  enthusiasm,  saw  no  wanine  of  my 
courage;  but  when  it  came  to  uie  part 
where  I  was  forced  to  confine  the  sub- 
ject within  a  certain  space,  or  expand 
it,  really  work  at  it;  then  my  poor  brain, 
muddled  with  details  of  execution,  was 
cognizant  of  real  difficulties,  took  fright 
at  the  whole  thing,  and  gave  up  both 
play  and  dissertation.  .  •  . 

Shortly  after,  M.  Diderot  brought  out 
his  P^e  de  famUle,  The  genius  of  this 
writer,  his  powerful  manner,  the  vigor- 
ous and  masculine  style  of  his  play,  ought 
to  have  caused  me  to  throw  down  my 
pen;  instead,  the  path  he  had  opened 
up  held  forth  such  charms  to  me  that 
I  listened  to  the  dictates  of  my  per- 
sonal inclination  rather  than  to  the  voice 
of  my  own  weakness  and  Liability.  I 
went  to  work  on  my  play  with  renewed 
ardor.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  it,  I 
gave  the  manuscript  to  the  Comddie 
Franqaiee,  •  .  . 

Now  that  it  has  been  produced,  I 
shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  all  the  up- 
roarious clamor  and  adverse  criticism 
which  it  has  aroused;  but  I  shall  not 
linger  lonff  over  those  points  which  do 
not  immediately  concern  the  dramatic 
form  which  it  pleased  me  to  choose,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  point  which  can 
interest  tiie  public  at  this  time.  I  shaU 
indulge  in  no  personalities.  Jam  dolor 
in  morem  venit  mens  (Ovid).  I  shall 
even  pass  over  in  silence  everything  that 
has  been  said  against  the  play,  firmly 
convinced  that  the  greatest  honor  that 
could  be  paid  it  —  after  l^e  actual  in- 
terest taken  in  it  on  the  stage  —  is  that 


it  is   not  unworthy   of  critical   discm- 
sion.  .  .  . 

I  have  seen  people  actually  and  siii- 
cerely  bemoan  the  fact  that  the  Seriom 
Drama  was  gaining  partisans.  ''Ad 
equivocal  form!"  they  declare.  •*Yoa 
caxmot  tell  what  it  is.  What  sort  of 
play  is  that  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  line  that  makes  you  laugh?  Five 
mortal  acts  of  long-drawn-out  prose, 
with  no  comic  relief  no  moral  reflec- 
tions, no  characters  —  during  which  we 
are  held  suspended  by  the  thread  of 
some  romantic  circumstance  which  has 
neither  verslmilitude  nor  reality  I  Does 
not  the  sufferance  of  such  works  rather 
open  the  eate  to  license,  and  encourage 
laziness?  The  facility  of  prose  will  tend 
to  turn  our  young  authors  from  the 
arduous  task  of  writing  verse,  and  our 
sta^e  will  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, out  of  which  our  poets  have  so 
painfully  managed  to  develop  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  tiiat  some  of  these 
pieces  have  not  affected  me,  I  do  not 
know  just  how;  but  how  terrible  it  would 
be  if  such  plays  obtained  a  foothold! 
And  besides,  their  popularity  would  be 
most  unseemly  in  our  land:  every  one 
knows  what  our  celebrated  authors  have 
thought,  and  they  are  authorities!  They 
have  proscribed  this  dramatic  form  as 
belonging  neither  to  Melpomene  nor  to 
Thalia.  Must  we  create  a  new  Muse  to 
preside  over  this  trivial  cotiiumus,  this 
stilted  comic  form?  Tragircam^dy, 
Bourgeoie  Tragedy,  Tearful  Comedy  — 
1  can  find  no  term  to  designate  this 
hybrid.  And  let  no  wretohed  autlwr 
pride  himself  upon  the  momentary  ap- 
proval of  the  public,  which  is  vouchsafed 
rather  to  the  assiduity  and  talent  of  the 
actors!  The  public!  What  is  this  pub- 
lic? The  moment  that  collective  entity 
dissolves,  and  each  member  of  it  goes  lib 
own  way,  what  remains  of  the  general 
opinion,  unless  it  bec(»nes  that  of  each 
individual,  among  whom  the  most  en- 
lightened exercise  a  natural  influence 
over  the  others,  who  are  brought  sooner 
or  later  to  tiiink  with  the  former? 
Whence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author 
must  look  to  the  few  and  not  to  the 
many  for  his  "general  opinion.'* 

Enou^.  Now  let  us  proceed  to  re- 
ply to  the  vast  torrent  of  objections, 
which  I  have  neitlier  belittled  nor  ex- 
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a^gerated  in  my  account.    Let  us  begin 
"hy    Tendering   our  judge   favorable   to- 
iw'ard  us   by  defending  his  own  riglits. 
Despite  tiie  assertion  of  the  critics  to 
the    contrary^   the    assembled   public    is 
none  the  less  that  sole  judge  of  plays 
Txrhich  are  written  to  amuse  it.    Every 
one  alike  is  forced  to  submit  to  it,  and 
ejiy    effort   to   obstruct    the    efforts    of 
genius  in  the  creation  of  a  new  dramatic 
form,  or  in  the  further  development  of 
those    forms   which   are   alreaay    estab- 
lished, is  a  conspiracy  against  its  rights, 
a  plot  to  deprive  it  of  its  pleasure.    I 
readily  agree  that  a  difficult,  deep-hid- 
den truth  in  a  play  will  be  sooner  dis- 
covered, better  understood,  and  more  in- 
telligently judged   by   a   small   number 
of    enlightened    individuals,   than   by    a 
clamorous   crowd  —  otherwise   the  truth 
could  not  be  said  to  be  *' difficult";  but 
questions  of  taste  and  sentiment,  mat- 
ters   pertaining   to   pure    effects;    in   a 
^irord,  all  that  regards  the  worlc  as  a  play, 
since  it  cannot  be  considered  apart  from 
the     powerful   and    instantaneous   effect 
produced  upon  an  audience  as  a  whole 
—  ought,  I  ask,  all  these  things  to  be 
judged    according   to    the    same    rules? 
when  it  is  less  a  matter  of  discussing 
and    analyzing    than    of    feeling,    being 
amused,  and   being   touched,   is   it  not 
then    as   questionable   to    say   that    the 
judgment  of  the  public  when  it  is  un- 
der the  influence  of  emotion,  is  false  and 
mistaken,  as  to  maintain  that  a  certain 
kind  of  drama,  which  has  made  its  emo- 
tional appeal  and  succeeded  in  pleasing, 
generaUy  spealdng,  a  whole  nation,  and 
yet  is  not  of  sufficient  value  and  dignity 
for    this  nation?    What  importance  are 
we    to   attach  to  the  satires  of  certain 
writers  on  the  Serious  Drama,  as  against 
the     weight    of    public    taste,    especially 
when  the  shafts  of  ridicule  are  directed 
against  charming  plays  written  in  this 
style   by  the  satirists  themselves?    The 
light  and  playful  touch  of  sarcasm  may 
be  reasonable  and  consistent,  but  it  has 
never    decided    an    important    question: 
its   only  reason  for  existence  is  that  it 
merely  starts  discussions;  it  should  only 
be  permitted  when  it  is  directed  against 
cow^ardly    adversaries    who,    firmly    en- 
trenched behind  a  heap  of  authorities, 
refuse   to   struggle   and    reason   in   the 
open.  ...  1     £iye     heard     important- 


sounding  words  in  connection  with  the 
sort  of  play  I  am  discussing,  and  seen 
arrayed  before  me,  opposing  my  plea 
for  the  serious  play,  AristoUe,  uie  an- 
cients, the  Poetics,  "the  laws  of  the 
drama,"  the  rules,  above  all,  the  rules  — 
the  eternal  common  meeting-ground  of 
the  critics,  the  scarecrow  of  ordinary 
minds.  In  what  branch  of  art  have  rules 
ever  produced  masterpieces?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  great  examples  which  from 
the  very  beginnings  have  served  as  a 
basis  of  these  rules,  whidi  are,  inverting 
the  natural  order  of  things,  brought  for- 
ward as  a  positive  hindrance  to  genius? 
Would  mankind  ever  have  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  if  they  had  ser- 
vilely followed  the  misleading  and  con- 
fining precepts  laid  down  by  their  pred- 
ecessors? The  New  World  would  stiU 
be  utterly  unloiown  to  us  had  the  hardy 
Genoese  navigator  not  spumed  the  Nee 
vhu  ultra  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Was  thiU  rule  not  presumptuous  and 
misleading?  Genius  tnat  is  ever  on  the 
alert  for  something  new,  that  is  im- 
patient, that  chafes  under  tiie  restric- 
tions of  what  is  already  known,  sus- 
pects something  more,  something  beyond 
the  known;  agitated  and  set  in  motion 
by  this  impelling  force,  the  genius,  his 
mind  in  torment,  impatient,  struggling 
to  free  himself,  ^rows;  and  finally,  break- 
ing down  the  barrier  of  prejudice,  he 
presses  forward,  out  beyond  the  known 
borders.  Sometimes  he  loses  his  way, 
but  still  it  is  he  alone  who  carries  the 
beacon  far  into  the  night  of  the  pos- 
sible, toward  which  others  strive  to  fol- 
low him.  He  has  made  a  giant  stride, 
and  tlie  outposts  of  art  are  advanced. 
I  must  stop  at  this  point,  for  I  have 
no  desire  to  enter  into  a  heated  argu- 
ment; I  wish  merely  to  reason  calmly. 
Let  us  reduce  to  simple  terms  a  mat 
Question  which  has  not  hitherto  c>een 
decided.  If  I  were  to  submit  it  to  a 
tribunal  of  reason,  I  should  state  it  in 
this  way:  1$  U  permissible  to  interest  a\ 
theater  audience  and  make  it  shed  tears  ' 
over  a  situation  which,  if  it  occurred  in 
everyday  life,  would  never  fail  to  pro-i 
duce  the  same  efect  upon  each  indi-\ 
vidual  in  tJiat  audience?  For  that,  in/ 
fine,  is  the  object  of  well-intentioned, 
Serious  Drama, 
If  there  exists  a  person  so  barbarous, 
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so  classic,  who  would  dare  maintain  the 
opposite,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether 
he  does  not  take  the  word  ''drama** 
or  "  play  "  to  mean  a  truthful  picture  of 
the  actions  of  human  beings?  He  ought 
to  read  the  novels  of  Richardson;  these 
are  true  dramas,  since  the  drama  is  tiie 
conclusion,  the  most  interesting  moment 
in  every  noveL  He  should  be  told,  if  he 
does  not  know,  that  many  scenes  in 
L'Enfant  prodigus,  all  of  Nanine,  Hilar 
nide,  C4Ue,  Ls  Pire  d§  famUU,  L'Eeo9' 
Mahe,  Le  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir,  are 
livine  proofs  of  the  beautiful  treatment 
of  which  the  Serious  form  is  susceptible; 
that  these  have  taught  us  to  enjoy  the 
touching  spectacle  of  domestic  unhap- 
piness,  which  has  all  the  greater  claim 
upon  our  attention  because  it  is  some- 
thing which  is  more  likely  to  enter  our 
own  lives.  Results  of  this  sort  can  never 
elsewhere  be  hoped  for  —  at  least  to  so 

freat  a  degree  —  in  the  vast  panorama  of 
eroic  tragedy. 

Before  proceeding  any  farther,  I  may 
say  that  what  I  am  about  to  discuss 
does  not  apply  to  our  celebrated  writers 
of  tragedy:  they  would  have  shone  bright 
in  any  other  career:  genius  is  born  of 
itself,  it  owes  nothing  to  the  themes 
which  it  treats,  and  is  universal  in  its 
application.  I  am  discussing  funda- 
mentals, respecting  the  authors  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  comparing  dramatic 
forms,  not  individual  dramatic  talents. 
This  is  what  I  have  to  say: 

The  essential  obiect  of  the  Ssriaus 
Drama  is  to  furnish  a  more  direct  and 
appealing  interest,  a  morality  which  is 
more  applicable  tiian  can  be  found  in 
heroic  tragedy;  and,  everything  else  be- 
ing equal,  a  more  profound  impression 
than  light  comedy. 

And  now  I  hear  a  thousand  voices 
raised  against  me  crying,  "Impious!" 
but  I  ask  in  all  fairness  to  be  heard,  be- 
fore you  pronounce  the  anathema.  These 
ideas  are  too  new  not  to  demand  further 
development. 

When  I  see  the  ancient  tragedies,  I 
am  seized  with  a  feeling  of  personal  in- 
dignation against  the  cruel  gods  who 
allow  such  terrible  calamities  to  be 
hea|)ed  upon  the  innocent.  CEdipus, 
Jocasta,  Phaedra,  Ariadne,  Philoctetes, 
Orestes,  and  many  others,  inspire  more 
terror    in    me    than    interest.    Devoted 


passive  beings,  blind  instruments  of  tke 
wrath  and  caprice  of  the  gods,  I  aa 
more  horrified  at,  than  compasskMiate 
toward  them.  Everything  in  these  playi 
seems  monstrous  to  me:  unbridled  pas- 
sions, atrocious  crimes,  these  are  as  far 
from  being  natural  as  they  are  iinnwwl 
in  the  civilization  of  our  time.  In  al 
these  tragedies  we  pass  through  nothiDf 
but  ruins,  oceans  of  blood,  heaps  A 
slain,  and  arrive  at  the  catastrophe  only 
by  wav  of  poisoning,  murder,  incest,  sad 
parricide.  The  tears  shed  are  forced, 
they  seldom  flow,  and  when  tfaey  do^ 
they  are  burning  hot:  they  cause  the  foie- 
head  to  contract  before  tears  finally  flow. 
Unbelievably  great  efforts  are  necessary 
to  force  them,  so  that  only  the  veiT 
greatest  geniuses  are  able  to  aooompiyk 
uie  feat. 

And  then,  the  inevitable  tragedies  of 
destiny  offer  no  moral  struggle.  When 
one  can  only  tremble  and  be  silent*  is 
not  thinklnfl:  the  very  worst  tiling  to  do? 
If  one  could  evolve  some  sort  of  moral 
from  a  play  of  this  sort,  it  is  a  terrihk 
moral,  and  would  indubitably  encourage 
as  many  to  commit  crimes  who  mi^ 
urge  fate  as  an  excuse,  as  it  would  &- 
courage  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, JDccause  according  to  this  svstrm 
all  our  efforts  mean  nothing  at  alL  If 
it  be  true  that  no  virtue  can  be  attained 
without  sacrifice,  then  It  must  equally 
stand  to  reason  that  no  sacrifice  can  be 
made  without  hone  of  reward.  A  be- 
lief in  fatalism  degrades  man,  because 
it  takes  his  personal  liberty  from  him; 
and  without  this,  there  is  no  morality  in 
his  acts. 

If  we  inquire  into  what  sort  of  inter- 
est is  aroused  in  us  by  the  heroes  and 
kings  of  heroic  tragedv,  we  will  soon  see 
that  the  situations  and  pompous  charac- 
ters which  it  presents  to  us  are  no  more 
than  traps  laid  for  our  vanity;  tiiey 
seldom  apoeal  to  the  heart  Our  vanify 
is  flattered  when  we  are  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  secrets  of  a  magnificent 
court,  to  be  present  at  a  council  which 
is  to  revolutionize  the  state,  to  enter 
a  private  room  of  the  queen,  whom  in 
actual  life  we  should  scarcely  be  allowed 
to  see. 

We  delight  in  believing  onrself  the 
confidant  of  an  unhappy  prince,  be- 
cause his  sorrows,  his  tears,  his  weak- 
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■messes,  seem  to  bring  his  position  in  life 
Kuuch  nearer  to  our  own,  or  else  console 
1XB  for  being  so  far  beneath  him;  and, 
^virithout  our  being  aware,  each  of  us 
seeks  to  widen  his  sphere,  and  our  pride 
is  nourished  by  the  pleasure  we  eimeri- 
cnce  in  judging,  in  the  theater,  uiese 
vnasters  of  the  world  who,  anywhere  else, 
might  well  walk  over  without  noticing  us. 
JMen  deceive  themselves  more  easily  than 
tiiej  are  apt  to  imagine:  the  wisest 
among  them  is  often  affected  by  motives 
-which,  if  he  thought  of  them,  would 
cause  him  to  blush  for  shame.  But  if 
emotions  enter  into  the  interest  we  take 
In  the  characters  of  a  tragedy,  the  rea- 
son is  less  because  those  characters  are 
beroes  and  kings  than  that  they  are  un- 
fortunate men.  Is  it  the  Queen  of  Mes- 
sina who  appeals  to  my  emotions  in 
Merape?  No,  it  is  the  mother  of  ^gis- 
thus:  nature  alone  claims  sovereignty 
over  our  hearts. 

If  the  drama  be  a  faithful  picture  of 
-what  occurs  in  human  society,  the  inter- 
est aroused  in  us  must  of  necessity  be 
closely  related  to  our  manner  of  ob- 
serving real  objects.  Now,  I  have  often 
noticed  that  a  great  prince,  at  the  very 
heiffht  of  happiness,  glory,  and  success, 
excSted  in  us  nothing  but  the  barren 
sentiment  of  admiration,  which  is  a 
stranger  to  the  heart.  We  perhaps  never 
feel  how  dear  to  us  he  is  until  he  falls 
into  some  disgrace.  Tliis  touching  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  who  praise  and 
reward  good  kings,  never  takes  root  in 
their  hearts  except  when  they  realiase 
that  their  king  is  unhappy,  or  when 
they  feel  thev  may  lose  him.  Then  their 
compassion  for  the  suffering  man  is  so 
true  and  deep  that  it  almost  seems  to 
compensate  the  king  for  all  his  lost  hap- 
piness. The  true  heart-interest,  the  real 
relationship,  is  always  between  man  and 
man,  and  not  l)etween  man  and  king. 
And  so,  far  from  increasing  my  interest 
in  the  characters  of  tragedy,  their  ex- 
alted rank  rather  diminishes  it.  The 
nearer  the  suffering  man  is  to  my  sta- 
tion in  life,  the  greater  is  his  claim 
upon  my  sympathy.  "Would  it  not  be 
better,"  asks  M.  Rousseau,  **  for  our  au- 
thors of  the  sublime  to  descend  a  little 
from  their  continual  elevation,  and  make 
us  sympathize  occasionally  with  suffering 
Immanily;  for  fear  that  as  a  result  of 


enlisting  our  S3rmpathy  for  unhappy  he- 
roes, we  may  ena  by  feeling  sympathy 
for  no  one  at  all?  " 

What  do  I  care,  I,  a  peaceful  subject 
in  an  eighteenth  century  monarchy,  for 
tiie  revolutions  of  Athens  and  Rome? 
Of  what  real  interest  to  me  is  the  death 
of  a  Pelopennesian  tyrant,  or  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  young  princess  at  Aulis?  There 
is  nothing  in  that  for  me;  no  morality 
which  is  applicable  to  my  needs.  For 
what  is  morality?  It  is  the  fruitful  re- 
sult and  individual  application  of  cer- 
tain mental  deductions  occasioned  by  an 
actual  occurrence.  What  is  interest? 
It  is  the  involuntary  sensation  by  which 
we  adapt  that  occurrence  to  our  own 
ends;  it  puts  us  in  the  place  of  hhn 
who  suffers,  throws  us  into  the  situation 
for  the  time  being.  A  random  compari- 
son, taken  from  nature,  wiU  make  tiiis 
idea  clear  to  every  one. 

Why  does  the  story  of  the  earthquake 
which  swallowed  up  Lima  and  its  in- 
habitants, three  thousand  leagues  away, 
trouble  me,  while  the  story  of  the  polit- 
ical murder  of  Charles  I,  which  was  com- 
mitted at  London,  merely  arouse  my  in- 
dignation? Because  tlie  volcano  which 
engulfed  the  Peruvian  city  might  ex- 
plode under  Paris,  and  bury  me  be- 
neath ruins  —  possibly  I  am  threatened 
even  at  this  moment;  whereas  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  misfortune  similar  to  tiie 
unheard-of  tragedy  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's happening  to  me.  This  sentiment 
lies  in  the  heart  of  every  man;  it  serves 
as  basis  to  this  absolute  principle  of  art, 
that  there  can  be  neither  interest  nor 
moral  appeal  on  the  stajp;e  without  some 
sort  of  connection  existmg  between  the 
subject  of  the  play  and  ourselves.  Now, 
it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  heroic  tragedy 
appeals  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
sembles the  8sriou9  Drama,  and  por- 
travs  men  and  not  kings.  The  subjects 
which  it  treats  are  so  foreign  to  our 
customs  and  manners,  and  the  charac- 
ters so  different  from  ourselves,  that 
the  interest  aroused  is  less  vital  than 
that  in  the  Ssriout  Drama;  the  moral 
less  poignant,  more  abstract,  so  that  it 
often  remains  sterile  and  useless  to  us, 
unless  it  console  us  for  our  mediocrity, 
in  showing  us  that  great  crimes  and 
misfortunes  are  the  U)t  of  those  who 
govern  the  world. 
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After  what  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  prove  that  there  is  more 
interest  to  be  derived  from  the  Seriotu 
Drama  than  from  comedy.  Every  one 
is  aware  that,  granting  each  play  is  of 
equal  merit  in  its  respective  field,  the 
SerUnu  Play  with  an  emotional  appeal 
affects  us  more  deeply  than  that  which 
is  merely  amusing.  It  now  remains  for 
me  to  develop  the  reasons  for  this  ef- 
fect, which  is  as  palpable  as  it  is  nat- 
ural, and  to  inquire  into  the  morality 
of  the  matter  by  comparing  the  two 
forms. 

Gayety  serves  as  a  distraction  for  us: 
in  one  way  or  another  it  takes  our  souls 
and  spreads  them  round  about  us:  peo- 
ple never  truly  laugh  except  when  they 
are  together.  But  if  the  gay  spirit  of 
ridicule  amuses  us  for  an  instant,  expe- 
rience teaches  that  the  laugh  which  is 
aroused  by  a  satiric  shaft  dies  as  it 
reaches  its  victim,  without  ever  rebound- 
ing and  affectins  ourselves.  Pride,  sseal- 
ously  avoiding  the  personal  application, 
hides  itself  amid  the  uproar  of  the  as- 
sembled audience,  and  takes  advantage 
of  the  general  tumult  to  cast  out  all  that 
might  be  of  value  to  us  in  a  sharp  epi- 
gram. If  matters  went  no  further,  the 
evil  would  not  be  irremediable,  so  long 
as  the  dramatist  holds  up  to  public  ridi- 
cule only  such  types  as  the  pedant,  the 
blockhead,  the  coquette,  the  pretentious 
man,  the  fool,  the  puppet  —  in  a  word, 
all  tiiose  who  in  the  life  of  our  day  are 
ridiculous.  But  is  tlie  mockery  which 
chastises  them  the  proper  weapon  with 
which  to  attack  vice?  Can  a  dramatist 
smite  his  victim  with  a  joke?  Not  only 
would  he  fail  to  fulfill  his  purpose,  he 
would  achieve  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  he  set  out  to  accomplish.  We  see 
this  happen  in  most  comic  pieces:  to  the 
shame  of  his  moral  sense,  the  spectator 
often  finds  himself  sympathizing  with  the 
rascal  against  the  honest  man,  because 
the  latter  is  always  rendered  the  less  at- 
tractive of  the  two.  But  if  the  gayety 
of  the  play  has  succeeded  in  sweeping 
me  along  for  a  moment,  it  is  not  long, 
however,  before  I  experience  a  sense  of 
humiliation  at  having  allowed  myself  to 
be  ensnared  by  wiSy  lines  and  stage 
tricks;  and  I  leave  the  theater  displeased 
with  the  author  and  with  myself.  Tlie 
essential  morality  of  the  comic  play  is 


therefore  either  very  shallow,  or  cbe 
nothing  at  all;  or  finally  it  produced  jint 
the  result  which  it  should  not  produce. 

Not  so  with  a  drama  whicn  appeak 
to  our  emotions,  whose  subject-matter  ii 
taken  from  our  daily  life.  If  loud 
laughter  is  the  enemy  of  reflection,  pitj, 
on  the  other  hand,  induces  silence:  it  in- 
vites us  to  meditate,  and  isolates  us 
from  distracting  externals.  He  who 
weeps  at  a  play  is  alone;  and  the  more 
deeply  he  feels,  the  more  genuine  is  his 
pleasure,  especially  m  the  Serious  Drama, 
which  moves  us  by  true  and  natural 
means.  Often,  in  the  midst  of  an  amo»- 
mgly  pleasant  scene,  some  charming  fait 
of  emotion  causes  abundant  and  ready 
tears  to  fall,  which,  mingling  with  a 
graceful  smile,  bring  sympathy  and  Joy 
to  the  face  of  the  spectator.  Is  not  a 
touching  conflict  of  this  sort  the  great- 
est triumph  of  art,  as  well  as  the  sweet- 
est sensation  that  can  be  experienced  by 
a  person  of  sensibility? 

Sympathy  has  this  advantage  over  the 
spirit  of  ridicule,  that  it  is  never  aroused 
in  us  without  the  concomitant  quality  of 
realisation,  which  is  made  all  the  more 
powerful  as  it  appeals  to  us  directly,  on 
the  stage. 

When  we  see  an  honest  man  wIm>  is 
unhappy  we  are  touched:  the  spectacle 
opens  our  heart,  takes  possession  of  it, 
and  finally  forces  us  to  examine  our  in- 
most conscience.    When  I  see  virtue  per- 
secuted, made  a  victim  by  wickedness, 
and    yet   remaining   beautiful,   glorioas» 
and  preferable  to  everything  else,  even 
when  it  is  surrounded  by  misfortune  — 
when  all  this  is  portrayed  in  a  drama, 
then  I  am  assured  that  tliat  drama  is 
not  ** equivocal":  I  am  interested  in  vir- 
tue alone.    And  then,  if  I  am  not  happy 
myself,  if  base  envy   does  her  best  to 
influence  me,  if  she  attacks  my  person, 
my   fortune,   and   my  honor,   then   Imw 
much  more  interest  do  I  take  in  tiiat 
sort    of    play!    And    what   a    splendid 
moral  can  I  take  from  it!    The  subject 
is  one  to  interest  me,  naturally:  since  I 
am  interested  only  in  those  who  are  un- 
happy and  who  suffer  unjustly,   I   ask 
myself  whether  as  a  result  of  some  care- 
lessness of  character,  some  fault  in  my 
conduct,  some  excessive  ambition,  or  dis- 
honorable conspiracy,  I  have  called  down 
upon  my  own  head  the  hatred  whidi  pur- 
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sues  me.  Id  any  event,  I  shall  be  in- 
duced to  correct  my  faults*  and  I  shall 
leave  the  theater  a  better  man  than  I 
eiitere<i,  merelr  becanse  I  shall  have  been 
moved  to  tenderness  and  sympathy. 

If  the  Injury  that  has  been  done  me 
cries  aloud  for  Justice,  and  Is  more  the 
fault  of  others  than  myself,  then  the 
lesson  derived  from  the  drama  will  be 
the  more  consoling  to  me.  I  shall  loolc 
into  my  own  heart  with  pleasure,  and  If 
I  conclude  that  I  have  done  my  fuU 
duty  toward  society,  if  I  am  a  ffood 
parent,  a  just  master,  a  Idnd  friend,  an 
upright  roan  and  a  useful  citizen,  my 
spiritual  satisfaction  consoling  me  for 
injuries  received  from  others,  I  sliall 
then  all  tlie  more  appreciate  the  play 
which  I  have  witnessed,  because  it  will 
recall  to  me  that  in  the  pursuit  of  vir- 
tue I  find  the  greatest  happmess  to 
which  a  wise  man  can  attain:  content- 
ment with  himself,  and  I  shall  return 
again  to  shed  sweet  tears  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  innocence  and  persecuted  vir- 
tue. .  •  • 

The  noble  and  Serious  drama  has  been 
criticized  in  turn  for  laclcin^  stamina, 
warmth,  power,  and  the  comic  element. 
.  •  .  I^et  us  see  how  far  this  criticism 
is  justified.  Every  form  which  is  too 
new  to  contain  definite  rules  according 
to  which  it  can  be  discussed,  is  judged 
by  analogy  according  to  the  general 
rules  governing  human  nature.  Let  us 
apply  this  memod  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. Tlie  SerUnu  emotional  drama 
stands  midway  between  heroic  tragedy 
and  light  comedy.    If   I   consider  that 

rirt  of  It  which  touches  upon  tragedy, 
ask  myself:  do  the  warmui  and  power 
of  a  character  In  a  play  arise  from  his 
position  In  the  state,  or  from  the  depths 
of  his  own  character?  A  cursory  glance 
at  the  models  which  real  life  furnislies 
to  art  (which  is  imitative),  reveals  that 
a  powerful  character  is  no  more  the  sole 
possession  of  a  prince  than  of  any  one 
else.  Three  men  sprinrr  forth  from  the 
heart  of  Rome,  and  divide  the  world 
among  them.  The  first  is  a  pusillanimous 
coward;  the  second,  valiant,  presumptu- 
ous and  fierce;  the  third,  a  clever  rascal, 
who  outwits  the  otlier  two.  But  Lepi- 
dus,  Antony,  and  Octavius,  when  they 
formed  the  Triumvirate,  possessed  char- 
acters which  alone  decided  the  different 


parts  they  were  to  play  in  their  com- 
mon usurpation.  The  softness  of  tiie 
first,  tlie  violence  of  the  second,  and  tiie 
cleverness  of  the  other  —  all  these  would 
have  had  their  effect  had  it  been  merely 
a  question  of  private  succession  among 
them.  Every  man  Is  what  he  Is  because 
of  his  character;  as  to  his  station  in  life, 
that  Is  determhied  by  destiny;  but  a 
man*8  character  can  influence  tliat  sta- 
tion In  life  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Hence,  the  Serious  Dratna,  which  shows 
me  men  who  are  moved  by  situations,  is 
as  susceptible  of  power,  d3mamic  force, 
and  elevation  of  thoufffat,  as  heroic  trag- 
edy, which  lilcewise  shows  me  men  wlio 
are  moved,  but  who  are  above  men  in 
tlie  ordinary  walics  of  life.  And  If  I 
consider  that  part  of  the  Serious  and 
noble  drama  which  touches  upon  comedy, 
I  cannot  deny  that  the  vis  oomioa  Is  in- 
dispensable to  all  good  comedies;  but 
then  I  may  ask  why  the  Serious  Drama 
Is  criticized  for  a  lack  of  warmth,  whldi, 
if  it  exists,  can  be  only  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  drama- 
tist? Since  plays  of  this  sort  deal  with 
people  taken  out  of  every-day  life  —  as 
in  light  comedy  —  ought  these  characters 
to  be  treated  with  any  less  vigor,  por- 
trayed anv  the  less  uirciblv,  when  tlie 
situation  in  which  they  find  themselves 
involves  their  honor,  or  life  itself,  than 
when  these  same  characters  are  Involved 
In  matters  of  less  moment  —  say^  in 
simple  ordinary  embarrassments  of  one 
Idnd  or  another,  or  even  in  comic  situa- 
tions? And  even  if  aU  the  dramas  which 
I  have  referred  to  lack  comic  elements 
(which  I  am  gravely  inclined  to  doubt) 
.  .  .  even  then,  the  question  revolves 
upon  the  abiUty  or  shortcomings  of  in- 
dividual dramatists  and  not  upon  the 
dramatic  form  as  such,  which  is  in  It- 
self less  bombastic  and  may  l>e  thought 
of  as  containing  tlie  best  fiber  of 
any.  .  .  . 

My  task  will  have  advanced  consider- 
ably. If  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
my  readers  that  the  Serious  Drama  ex- 
ists, that  it  Is  a  good  form,  that  its  in- 
terest is  lively,  that  it  contains  a  direct 
and  profound  appeal  to  the  moral  sense, 
that  it  can  have  but  one  style,  that  of 
nature;  that,  besides  enjoying  tiie  ad- 
vantages common  to  other  dramatic 
forms,  it  possesses  a  l)eauty  all  its  own; 
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that  it  blazes  a  new  trail  in  the  realm 
of  the  drama,  where  senilis  may  soar 
to  heights  unknown  before,  because  the 
form  treats  all  sides  of  life,  and  there- 
fore contains  every  possible  situation 
therein.  And  once  again  the  dramatist 
will  be  able  to  succeed  by  utilizing  the 
great  figures  of  comedy,  which  have  by 
now  been  nearly  exhausted  because  the 


situations  in  which  they  have  figured  aiv 
out-worn.  Finally,  the  8er%ou9  Dramm  b 
an  endless  source  of  amusement  and  mor- 
ality for  society  in  generaL  ...  A 
theory  of  art  may  evolve  as  tbe  resott 
of  study  and  reflection,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  of  art  belongs  only  to 
genius,  which  cannot  be  tau^t. 


DEDICATORY  LETTER 

TO  THE   BARBER  OF  SEVIIXE  2 

[Lettrs  ModMe  9ur  la  ChCkU  et  la  Critique  du  Barbier  de  SivilU] 

(1775) 


...  I  succumbed  to  the  temptation, 
at  two  different  times  in  the  past.  Mon- 
sieur, to  present  you  with  two  pathetic 
dramas:  monstrous,  hybrid  productions 
because,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  no 
mean  way  between  comedy  and  tragedy. 
The  question  has  been  decided:  the  mas- 
ter has  pronounced  finally  upon  it,  and 
the  school  reechoes  with  his  words.  And 
as  for  myself,  I  am  so  far  convinced 
that  if  I  wished  now  to  portray  on  the 
stage  a  distressed  mother,  a  betrayed 
wife,  a  distracted  sister,  or  a  disinherited 
son,  I  should,  in  order  that  ihey  might 
decently  be  put  before  the  public,  be- 
gin by  giving  each  a  kingdom  where  they 
will  have  reigned  wisely  —  in  some  dis- 
tant archipel^;o  or  other  far  corner  of 
the  world;  and  be  certain  thereafter  that 
the  improbability  of  the  fable,  the  exag- 
gerated situations  and  characters,  the 
outlandish  ideas  and  bombast  of  speech, 
far  from  being  a  reason  of  reproach  to 
me,  will  assure  my  success. 

Portray  ordinary  men  and  women 
in  difficulties  and  sorrow?  Nonsense  I 
Such  ought  only  to  be  scoffed  at. 
Ridiculous  citizens  and  unhappy  kings, 
these  are  the  only  characters  fit  for  treat- 
ment on  tiie  stage;  such  is  the  case,  and 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  one. 

As  I  say,  I  formerly  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  to  write  plays,  monsieur, 
which  were  not  in  the  true  accepted  form, 
and  I  am  duly  repentant. 

Circumstances  changed  and  I  hazarded 
writing  those  unhappy  M^tnoires,  which 

2  Here  translated,  by  the  editor,  for  the  first 
time. —  Ed. 


my  enemies  declared  were  not  written 
in  good  style;  I  am  consumed  by  cmel 
remorse. 

To-day  I  offer  for  your  inspection  an 
exceedingly  gay  comedy,  which  certain 
arbiters  of  taste  consider  is  not  ds  bam 
ton;  I  am  inconsolable.  .  .  . 

Next  to  commanding  men,  is  not  tbe 
greatest  honor,  monsieur,  to  Judge  them? 

Of  course.  Now,  I  recognize  no  other 
judge  than  you,  not  excepting  the  es- 
teemed spectators  who,  basing  their 
opinions  on  a  first  impression,  often  find 
their  verdict  nullified  before  your  tri- 
bunal. 

The  case  was  first  plead  before  tfaem 
in  the  theater,  and  the  spectators  havins 
laughed  generously,  I  assumed  that  I 
had  gained  my  cause  with  them.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind:  a  journalist  who  lives  at 
Bouillon  maintains  that  it  was  at  me 
that  the  audience  laughed.  But  what  be 
said  was  only,  as  they  say  at  the  courts, 
the  poor  quibble '  of  a  lawyer,  for  mj 
purpose  was  to  amuse  the  audience,  and 
whether  they  laughed  at  me  or  at  the 
play,  so  long  as  they  lauffhed  wbok- 
beartedly,  my  purpose  has  Been  accom- 
plished. I  call  that  having  gained  my 
cause  with  the  audience.  ... 

Plays,  monsieur,  are  like  children: 
conceived  with  pleasure,  carried  about 
before  they  are  Dorn  with  great  fatigue, 
and  brought  forth  in  pain;  scarcelj 
ever  do  they  recompense  their  parents, 
and  they  cost  more  sorrow  than  tliey 
give  delight.  Follow  the  career  of  a 
play;  hardly  does  it  see  the  light  of  day 
when,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  bom- 
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basticy  the  censors  attack  it;  and  so 
many  a  play  is  legally  "detained."  In- 
stead of  quietly  enjoying  a  play,  the 
f parterre  jeers  at  it  and  cauises  it  to 
all.  Often*  instead  of  helping,  nursing 
it  alon^^y  the  actor  lames  it.  If  you  once 
lose  it  from  view,  you  will  find  it  again, 
alas!  anywhere,  everywhere,  disfigured, 
tattered,  cut,  and  covered  with  critical 
remarl^.  Finally  escaping  so  many  iUs, 
if  it  shines  for  a  moment  in  public,  then 
the  greatest  ill  of  aU  overtalses  it:  mor- 
tal oblivion  lulls  it  So  these  plays  die, 
return  to  the  vast  void,  lost  forever  in 
the  huge  mass  of  books.  .  .  . 

And  pow,  if  you  please,  let  us  see 
whether  this  critic  from  Bouillon  has 
maintained  that  much-to-be-desired  char- 
acter of  amiability,  and  above  aU,  can- 
dor. 

He  savs:  "The  play  is  a  farce." 
We  shall  not  quibble  about  names. 
Tiie  malicious  word  which  a  foreign  cook 
uses  to  designate  French  ragouts  does 
not  change  uie  taste;  that  is  done  only 
in  passing  through  his  hands.  Let  us 
proceed  with  Bouillon's  farce. 

He  says:    **The  play  has  no  form." 
Is  the  play  so  simple  that  it  escapes 
the  sagacity  of  the  adolescent  critic? 
An  amorous  old  man  intends  to  marry 


his  ward  to-morrow;  a  youne  lover,  who 
is  much  cleverer,  forestalls  him,  and  that 
very  day  makes  the  girl  his  wife  in  the 
house  and  before  the  very  eyes  of  tlie 
guardian.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  play, 
of  which  might  have  been  made,  with 
equal  success,  a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  a 
drama,  an  opera,  and  so  on.  Is  L'Avare 
of  Moli^re  anything  else?  Or  L«  Grand 
MUhridate?  The  actual  form  of  a  play, 
or  any  other  sort  of  literature,  depends 
less  on  the  action  than  on  the  characters 
which  set  that  action  into  play. 

As  for  myself,  since  I  intencied  to  write 
nothing  but  an  amusing  play,  one  that 
could  not  cause  fatigue,  a  sort  of  tm- 
hroglto,  it  was  enouni  that  the  charac- 
ter about  whom  the  action  centered 
should  be  a  droll  fellow  in  place  of  a 
black  villain;  a  carefree  man  who  laughs 
alike  at  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
enterprises.  I  wished  only  that  the  play 
should,  far  from  becoming  a  serious 
drama,  be  merely  a  gay  comedy.  Ana 
just  because  the  guardian  is  not  quite 
so  stupid  as  the  greater  part  of  such 
characters  who  are  seen  in  the  theater, 
there  has  resulted  a  great  deal  of  move- 
ment, as  well  as  the  necessity  for  greater 
relief  to  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
trigue. .  •  . 
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The  period  before  Lesslng  was  one  of 
groping;  he  it  was  who  gave  the  neces- 
sary impetus  to  original  composition  in 
criticism  and  tiie  drama.    His  own  plavs 
—  particularly     MiiMia     von     BarnhBlm 
(1767),  EmiKa  Qalotti  (1772),  and  Na- 
than d€r  W€itB  (1779)  —  were  works  of 
high  quality.    With  Lessing  the  modem 
Germart    drama    was    bom.    His    criti- 
cism  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era 
which   has  not  yet   ended.    During  his 
lifetime  the  Romantic  movement  began. 
The  inspiration  was  received  chiefly  from 
England,    whose    literature  —  especially 
Shalcespeare  —  was    read    and    admired. 
Klopstock,  an  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic 
poet   belonged  partly  to  the  Gottsched 
group  and  partly  to  the  new.    A  younger 
man,    Wieland,   exerted   widespread    in- 
fluence   in    his    dramatic    reviews    and 
general    writings.    He    also    translated 
twenty-two  of  Shakespeare's  plays   (be- 
tween  1762  and  1766);  the  translations 
were  not  particularly  good,  though  they 
undoubtedly  affected  the  writers  of  his 
time.     Next   in   importance   to   Lessing, 
however,  was  Johann  Gottfried  Herder, 
wlio   first   showed   the   way   to   original 
composition   in   his   trenchant   criticisms 
and    Shakespeare    study.    His   influence 
on  the   young  Goethe   was   inestimable, 
and  the  Sturm  und  Drana  Period  dates 
from  his  meeting  with  the  young  poet 
at  Strassburg  in  1770-71.    He  wrote  an 
essay  on  Shakespeare   (1773),  in  which 
he  attacked   the   French  critical  canons 
and  demanded  that  Shakespeare  should 
be  judged  on  his  own  great  merits.    The 
Shkfm  and  Drang  was  a  period  of  vio- 
lent reaction  against  the  fetters  and  con- 
ventions of  life  and  art    Shakespeare  was 
the  idol  of  the  younger  men,  and  Shake- 
speare   study    dates    from    these    days. 
Goethe  was  strongly  influenced  by  Shake- 
speare and  an  early  play,  Ootz  von  Bsr- 
Kehingen  (1773)  was  one  of  the  results  of 
his  study  of  the  English  poet.    There  soon 


followed  other  romantic  worlcs,  the  novel 
of  W9rther  (1774),  the  play  CUwigo 
(IIU)  and  the  first  sketch  of  Faust 
(1790).  Then  came  the  impetuous  Schil- 
ler, whose  play  Die  Bduber  (1781) 
sounded  a  blast  to  tiie  new  Romantics. 
The  Prefaces  are  documents  of  consider- 
able interest.  With  this  play  and  with  its 
immediate  successors,  Fieeco  (1783),  and 
Kabale  und  lAebe  (1784),  it  may  be  said 
that  modern  German  poetic  drama  was 
bom.  The  last  play  of  Lessing,  Nathan 
der  weiee,  had  appeared  in  1779;  Goethe's 
Iphigenie  and  Schiller's  Don  Carlos  be- 
long to  the  late  eighties,  as  well  as 
Goethe's  Torquato  Tasso.  Goethe  mean- 
while had  been  contributing  numerous 
articles  on  the  drama,  and  strengthening 
the  Shakespeare  interest  in  his  various 
versions  of  the  Wilhelm  Meister  novel. 
Schiller  had  during  the  nineties  delved 
into  philosophy  and  aesthetics  and  de- 
livered lectures  and  written  essavs  on 
tragic  art  and  the  function  of  the  drama, 
etc.  The  best  of  these  are  the  Ueber 
den  Orund  des  VergnUgens  an  tragischen 
Oegenstanden  (1792),  and  Ueber  die 
tragische  Kunst,  of  the  same  year.  His 
last  years  were  devoted  to  the  writing 
of  Wallenstein  (1800),  and  Wilhelm  Tell 
His  death  in  1805  cut  short  his  brilliant 
career.  For  over  a  score  of  years  Goethe 
continued  to  evolve  his  dramatic  theories, 
but  long  before  his  death  the  Schlegels, 
August  Wilhelm  and  Karl  Wilhelm 
Friedrich,  had  begun  their  celebrated 
translations  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  1798 
founded  the  Atheneeum,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  truly 
modem  Romantic  movement,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  was  felt,  through  Coleridge, 
even  in  England.  The  brothers  pub- 
lished in  1801  their  joint  work,  Charak- 
teristiken,  containing  their  various  liter- 
ary theories,  and  in  1809  and  1811  Au- 
gust Wilhebn  issued  his  famous  lectures 
Vorlesungen  Uber  dramatische  Kunst  und 
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Literatur,  Among  the  contributors  to 
the  Athetugum  was  Novalis  [Friedrich 
von  Hardenberg],  whose  fragmentary  re- 
marks on  Shakespeare  are  among  tlie 
most  interesting  of  the  time.  Schubarth, 
Uliland,  and  Solger  belong  to  the  period, 
and  all  made  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject Ludwig  Tiecl^  who  collaborated  in 
the  Schlegel  translation  of  Shakespeare, 
in  his  Kntisehe  Schriften  (1848-59),  and 
his  Nachgelassene  Schriften  (1855),  con- 
tributed generously  to  dramatic  criti- 
cism, especially  to  the  subject  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  pre-Shakespearian  drama. 
Among  the  writers  on  pure  esthetics, 
Hegel  may  be  mentioned  (though  his 
wons  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  col- 
lection), and  Jean-Paul  Kichter,  whose 
Varsehul^  der  JEtthetik  was  published  in 
1813.  The  Austrian  dramatist  Franz 
Grillpanser  wrote  a  number  of  critical 
reviews,  essays,  and  the  like,  on  the 
drama,  the  best  of  whidi  are  the  Zur 
Dramaturaie  (from  1817  on,  in  the 
^sthetUche  Studien),  the  Sttidien  zur 
grieehuohen  Literatur  (about  1860),  and 
on  other  literatures;  the  Studien  zum 
Mpamiichen  Theater  (written  at  various 
times)  and  the  Studien  zur  deutechen 
Literatur.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
mention  in  detail  the  various  Shake- 
speare scholars,  like  Gervinus,  and  the 
Rstheticians  like  Carriere.  Friedrich 
Hebbel,  the  dramatist,  wrote  at  great 
length  on  his  art,  and  the  preface  to 
Maria  MagdaUna  (1844),  Mein  Wort 
Uber  doe  Drama  (1843),  and  his  criti- 
cisms of  Kleist  ana  Komer,  went  far  to 
establish  the  Middle-class  Drama  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  exponent.  Rich- 
ard Waener  carried  the  drama  into  the 
realm  of  the  music-drama,  and  offered 
many   ingenious  and  some  absurd  sug^ 


gestions  as  to  the  Artwork  of  the  Fu- 
ture. His  Oper  und  Drama  (1851), 
and  later  tract,  Ueber  die  Bmslimmmng 
der  Over  (1871)  undoubtedly  revolutioii- 
ixed  the  opera  form;  whether  it  effected 
a  great  change  in  the  drama  it  is  djj£-  j 
cult  to  determine.  A  decidedly  different 
theorist  was  the  novelist  and  dramatic 
Gustav  Freytag,  whose  Technik  de» 
Dramas  appeared  in  1863.  Until  re- 
cently this  work  was  a  standard.  Fried- 
rich Nietzsche's  Die  Oeburt  der  Tra^  \ 
ddie  (1877)  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing works  on  the  drama,  but  it  is  largel^ 
aesthetic  in  character.  The  past  for^ 
years  have  witnessed  the  publication  of 
many  hundreds  of  works  on  the  drama, 
to  the  most  important  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible only  to  refer  in  passing:  Theodora 
Fontane's  dramatic  criticisms  <in  tlie 
Qesammelte  Werke,  1905-19);  Ernst  von 
Wildenbruch*s  Das  deutsche  Drama 
(1900);  Otto  Brahm*s  KHtisehe  Schr^- 
ten  Uber  Drama  und  Theater  (1913); 
Heinrich  Bulthaupt's  four  volunoes  of 
Dramaturgie  des  Schauspiels  (1894- 
1908);  Hugo  Dinger*6  Dramaturgie  als 
WUsenschaft  (1904^^);  A.  Perger's 
System  der  dramatische  Technik  (1909) 
Paul  £mst*s  Der  Weg  zum  Form  (1906) 
Julius  Bab^s  KritUc  der  BUhns  (1906) 
Wege  zum  Drama  (1906)  and  Neue 
Wege  zum  Drama  (1911);  Maximilian 
Harden's  Literatujr  und  Theater  (1896); 
Hermann  Schlag's  Das  Drama  (1909); 
Eugen  ZabePs  volumes  Zur  fnodemem 
Dramaturgie  (1899,  etc.);  Amo  Hole's 
Die  Kunst  and  Neue  Folge  (1891  and 
1893);  Hermann  Bahr*s  Wiener  Theater 
(1899i;  Dialog  vom  Tragischen  (1904); 
and  Frank  Wedekind's  Schauspielkutut 
(1910). 


General    references   on   modern   Ger- 
man literature: 

Adolf  Bartels,  Die  neuere  Literatur  (voL 
9  of  the  Oeschichte  der  deutschen  Lit- 
eratur, 5th  and  6th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1909). 

Alfred  Biese,  Deutsche  Literaturge- 
eehiohte,  vol.  3  (Leipzig,  1910). 

M.  Koch,  Nationalitat  und  NationdlUter- 
atur  (Berlin,  1891). 

G.  Brandes,  The  Main  Currents  of  Nine- 


teenth   Centurg    Literature,    5    vols. 

(New  York,  1906). 
J.    HiUebrand,    Die    deutsche    National 

literatur  im  18,  und  19.  Jahrhundert, 

3  vols.  (3rd  ed.,  Gotha,  1875). 
R.  von  Gottschall,  Die  deutsche  National' 

literatur  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  4  vols. 

(5th  ed.,  Breslau,  1881). 
Friedrich   Kummer,  Deutsche  Literatur 

des  19.  Jahrhunderts  (Dresden,  1909). 
Richard  M.  Meyer,  Die  deutsche  lAlertt 
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t^tr    des    19.    JahrJwmderti     (Berlin, 

1906). 
^dolf  Stem,  OBsehiehte  der  neuere»  Lit- 

^raiur  (Leipzig,  188^-85). 
JH$  deuttehe  NationalUteratw  von 

Vode  Ooethes  bi$  zur  Oeg&wwart  (Mar- 
burg, 1886^. 
Karl     Storck,     Deutsche     LUeraturge- 

9ehieht€   (6th  and  7th  e«i,  Stuttgart, 

1913). 
Georg  Witkowsld,  Dm  EtUwiekkmg  der 

4i&HUeh0n  LiteraUtr  eeit  18S0  (Leipzig, 

1912). 
Kugen  Wolff,  Qeeehichte  der  deutechen 

lAieratur  in  der  Oegenwart  (Leipzig, 

1896). 
H.   H.  Boyeser,  Eeeays  an  Oerman  LU- 

erature  (New  Yori^  1899). 

Greneral  references  <m  German  drama 
since  Lessing: 

Heinricb  Bultbaupt,  Dramatwrgie  dee 
Schauepieli,  4  vols,  (l^th  ed.,  Olden- 
burg, 1908). 

Arthur  Eloesser,  Dm  bUrgertiehe  Drama, 
Seme  Oeaehichte  tm  18,  und  19,  Jcthr^ 
hundert  (Berlin,  1898). 

Karl  Frenzel,  BerUner  Dramaturgic,  9 
vols.  (Erfurt,  1877). 

Gustay  Freytag,  Die  Teehnik  dee  Dramas 
(Leipzig,  1863.  Translated  as  The 
Technique  of  the  Drama,  hj  Ellas  J. 
MacEwan,  Chicago,  1895ff). 

f  Aufsdtze    zur   Oeschichte,   Litera- 

twr,  und  Kunst  (Leipzig,  1888). 

Robert  PrOlz,  Oesehichte  des  neueren 
Dramas,  3  vols.  (Leipzig,  1880-83). 

Edgar  Steiger,  Das  Werden  des  neueren 
Dramas,  2  yoIs.  (Berlin,  1903). 

Georg  Witlcowslci,  Das  deutsche  Drama 
des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  in  seiner 
Entwickhmgdargestellt  (9nd  ed.,  Leip- 
xig,  1906.  Translated  by  L.  E.  Horn- 
ing as  The  Oerman  Drama  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  New  York,  1909). 

Wilhehn  Kosch,  Das  deutsehe  Theater 
umd  Drama  im  19.  Jahrhundert  (Lelp- 
rig,  1913). 

Ernst  Yon  Wildenbruch,  Dm  deutsche 
Drama  (Leipzig,  1906). 

Robert  Petsch,  Deutsche  Dramaturgic 
von  Lessing  bis  Hehhel  (Berlhi,  1913). 

Max  Martersteig,  Das  deutsche  Theater 
tm  19,  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig,  1904). 

S.  Friedmann,  Das  deutsche  Drama  des 
neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  Neuere  und 
neuste  Zeil  (11th  ed.,  BerUn,  1904). 


Paul  Reiff,  Views  of  Tragedy  Among  the 
Early  German  Romanticists  (in  Mod- 
em Language  Notes,  1904). 

Hermann  Bahr,  Zur  Kritik  der  Modems 
(Zurich,  1889). 

9  Die  Uebencindung  des  NaturatiS" 

mus  (Dresden,  1891). 
,  Studien  zur  Kritik   der  Modeme 


(Frankfurt,  1894). 
— ,  Wiener   Theater    (189iS-98)    (Ber- 

Un,  1899). 

— ,  Premieren  (Mtknchen,  1909). 
-,  Dialog    vom    Tragischen    (Berlin, 


1904). 
Julius  Bab,  Wege  mun  Drama  (Berlin, 

1906). 
9  Neue   Wege  zum  Drama   (Berlin, 

1911). 
-,  KrUik  der  BUhne  (Berlin,  1908). 


Louis  Benoist-Hanappier,  Le  Drame  nat- 
uraUste  en  Allemagne  (Paris,  1905). 

Otto  Heller,  Studies  in  Modem  German 
Literature  (Boston,  1905). 

A.  von  Berger,  Dramaturgische  Vor" 
trdge  (Wien,  1890-91). 

A.  Berger,  Meine  Hamburgisehe  Dramor 
turgie  (Wien,  1910). 

OUo  Brahm,  KHtische  Schriften  Uher 
Drama  und  Theater  (Berb'n,  1913). 

Max  Biirger,  DramaAurgisches  (Leip- 
zig, 1910). 

Rudolf  von  Gottschall,  Zur  Kritik  des 
modemen  Literatur  (littk  ed.,  Berlin, 
1900). 

A.  von  Hanstein,  Das  jOngste  Deutsch- 
land  (Leipziff,  1905). 

Alfred  iCerr,  Das  neue  Drama  (Berlin, 
1909). 

Berthold  Lltzmann,  Das  deutsche  Drama 
in  den  literarischen  Bewegungen  der 
Qegenwart  (4th  ed.,  Hamburg,  1897). 

Robert  F.  Arnold,  Das  modeme  Drama 
(Strassburg,  1919). 

9  BibUographie  der  deutschen  BOh- 

nen  seit  18S0  (Strassburg,  l909). 

Percival  Pollard,  Masks  and  Minstrels 
of  New  Germany  (Boston,  1911). 

Ludwig  Lewisohn,  The  Modem  Drama 
(New  Yorlc,  1915). 

,  The  Spirit  of  Modem  Oerman  Lit- 
erature (New  York,  1917). 

Barrett  H.  Clark,  The  Continental  Drama 
of  Today  (9nd  ed..  New  York,  1914). 

Alfred  Stoeckius,  NaturaKsm  in  the  Re- 
cent Oerman  Drama  with  specitU  ref- 
erence to  Oerhart  Hauptmann  (New 
York,  1903). 
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Robert  Ress,  Arno  Holz  and  seine  kUnet- 

Isriche   und  weUkutturelU   Bedeutung 

(Dresden,  1913). 
Arno  Holz,  Die  Kunet,  ihr  Weeen  vnd 

ihre  Oesetze  (Berlin,  1891). 

,  Neue  Folge  (Berlin,  1893). 

Paul    Schlenther,    Oerhart    Hauptmann, 

Leben  und  Werke   (new  ed.,  Berlin, 

(191:2). 
Frledridi  Spielhagen,  Neue  Beitr&ge  zur 

Theorie   und   Technik  der  EpiJk  und 

Dramatik  (Leipslg,  1898). 


Hermann  Sudermann,  Verrohunff  in  d#r 

Theater  Kritik  (Stuttgart,  190^). 
Frank  Wedekind,  Sehauejnelkunei  (MOii- 

chen,  1910). 
Eugen  Killian,  Aue  der  Praxie  der  mod- 

eme  Dramaturf^e  (Miinchen,  1914). 
1  Dramaturguehe      Blatter      {Brete 

Reihe)  (Miinchen,  1905). 
Walther  Lohmeyer,  Die  Dramaturgic  dm 

Maesen  (Berlin,  1913). 
Bertha  E.  Trebein,  Theodor  Fontane  ae 

a  Critie  of  the  Drama  [bibUoffrai^iies 

(New  York,  1916). 


FRIEDRICH  VON  SCHILLER 


Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von  Schil- 
ler was  bom  at  Marbach  on  the  Neckar, 
hi  1759.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  it  was  while  the  family  was 
in  residence  at  Ludwigsburg  and  Lorch 
that  the  young  Friedrich  received  his 
early  education.  In  1773  the  Duke  of 
Wiirttemberg  took  the  young  man  into 
his  military  school  near  Ludwigsburg, 
and  taught  him  law.  Two  years  after 
the  school  was  transferred  to  Stuttgart, 
where  Sdiiller  was  allowed  to  change 
l&is  study  to  that  of  medicine,  which  wa^ 
more  congenlaL  In  1776  his  first  poetic 
efforts  appeared  in  magazine  form,  and 
two  years  later  he  finished  his  first  play, 
Die  Rduber.  In  1780  he  was  graduated 
as  a  surgeon,  and  given  a  position  with 
a  reghnent  quarter^  in  Stuttgart  The 
following  year  he  published  Die  Rduber, 
which  was  well  received.  In  1782  it  was 
produced  in  Mannheim.  The  young 
poet's  visits  to  Mannheim,  and  what  was 
considered  an  uncomplimentary  reference 
to  one  of  the  Duke's  contemporaries,  in- 
curred that  nobleman's  displeasure,  and 
Schiller  was  placed  under  arrest  and 
subsequentlv  forbidden  to  leave  the  city. 
But  later  in  the  year  he  escaped  and 
went  to  Mannhehn,  and  thence  to  Bauer- 
bach,  where  he  finished  Kabale  und  lAehe 
and  began  Don  Carlos,  The  next  vear 
he  was  appointed  "Theater  poet''  at 
Mannheim.  He  published  meantime  an 
address  on  the  theater.  Die  SehaubOhne 
als  eine  tnoralische  Anstalt  betraehtet 
(1784).    The  next  year  he  left  Mann- 


heim and  spent  the  summer  near  Leip- 
zig, writing  poetry,  and  resting.  Thrace 
he  went  to  Dresden  with  Komer,  a 
friend  who  in  many  ways  directed  the 
education  of  the  poet.  In  1787  he  went 
to  Weimar,  where  he  met  Herder  and 
Wieland.  The  next  vear  he  published 
the  first  part  of  his  historY  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, for  which,  upon  Goethe's  recom- 
mendation, he  was  made  a  professor  at 
Jena  in  1789.  In  1790  he  married  Char- 
lotte von  Lengefeld.  Then  followed  sick- 
ness and  financial  troubles,  but  these 
latter  were  relieved  for  a  time  by  his 
noble  protectors.  He  continued  his 
philosopnic  and  esthetic  studies,  pub- 
lishing various  lectures  in  1793  and  1793. 
For  some  time  he  had  edited  a  journal, 
but  in  1794  he  founded  another.  Die 
Horen,  which  brou^t  him  into  close  re- 
lations with  Goethe.  The  two  became 
friends  and  collaborators.  Die  Horen 
gave  way  to  another  journal  in  1797, 
tiie  Musendlmanaeh,  in  which  he  pub- 
lished many  of  his  best  lyrics.  Between 
1799  and  1804  he  returned  to  the  drama, 
and  wrote  the  WdUenstein  plays,  Maria 
Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans^  WH- 
heUn  Tell,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
His  last  years  were  marked  by  ill-liealtfa 
and  considerable  popularity.  In  1600 
he  was  ennobled.  He  died  at  Weimar 
hi  1805. 

Schiller's  lesthetic  essays  are  his  best- 
known  contribution  to  criticism,  al- 
tiioui^  his  occasional  reviews  and  pref- 
aces contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
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pure  dramatic  criticism.  His  two  im- 
portant essays  on  the  drama — Ueber 
dLen  Omnd  d4s  VergnHgetu  an  tragUehen 
OeffmuUbuhn,  and  Ueb0r  die  troffitche 
KwMt  —  first  appeared  in  tlie  iVMM  Tha- 
iia  in  1799.  In  the  first  of  these  essays 
the  poet  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  sole 
end  of  tragic  art  is  to  give  pleasure. 
Tbe  second  is  partly  theoretical  and 
partly  practical.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Schiller  at  this  time  was 
not  acquainted  with  Aristotle's  Poeiici. 
On  the  whole,  SchUler's  tlieories  on  dra- 
matic art  are  not  of  the  epocli-making 
sort;  Lessing  was  an  incontestably 
^^reater  critic,  bat  Schiller's  theories  are 
significant  as  showing  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  study  of  philosophy 
(Schiller  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Kant) 
and  the  drama. 

On  the  drama: 

Vorr€d0  to  Die  Rauber  (1781). 

Ueber  da$  gegenwdrtige  deuteeke  Thea- 
ter (1782). 

I>ie  Schaub^ne  aX$  eine  moralieche  Af^ 
etalt  betrachtet  (1784). 

Vorrede  to  Die  Venchworvng  dee  Fieeeo 
zu  Geneva  (1787). 

Brief e  fiber  Dan  Carloe  (1788). 

Ueber  Egmont,  Trauerspiel  van  Qaethe 
(1788). 

Ueber  den  Omnd  dee  VergnUgene  an 
tragiecken  Oegenetdnder  (1799). 

Ueber  die  tragieehe  Kunet  (1799). 

(The  Kleinere  Schriften  contain  a  few 
minor  reviews  of  plays.  See,  among 
these:  Erete  Varrede  der  '* Rauber**; 
Varrede  zur  zweiten  Auflage  der 
"Bduber";  Ueber  die  "BUuber";  An- 
hang  fiber  die  Varstellung  der  '*  Rdu- 
ber";  and  Ank&ndigung  der  Bhein- 
iechen  Thalia.) 

Sditions: 

The  first  so-called  complete  edition  of 
Schiller  was  the  Kdmer  edition,  19 
volumes  published  by  Cotta  (Stutt- 
gart, 1819-15).  This  was  supple- 
mented by  additional  material  In  Hofif- 
meister's  Supplemenle  zu  SchWen 
Werken  (1840-41).  Goedeke's  edition 
of  the  Sdmtliche  Schriften,  15  volumes, 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  ROBBERS  i 

[Vorred0  (to)  Dm  Bdub^r] 

(1781) 


nils  play  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  dramatic  narrative  in  which,  for  the 
purpoees  of  tracing  out  the  innermost 
workings  of  the  souX  advantage  lias  been 
talcen  of  tlie  dramatic  method,  without 
otherwise  conforming  to  the  stringent 
rules  of  theatrical  composition,  or  seek- 
ing the  dubious  advantage  of  stage 
adaptation.  It  must  be  admitted  as 
somewhat  inconsistent  that  three  very 
remarkable  people,  whose  acts  are  de- 
pendent on  pernaps  a  thousand  contin- 
gencies, should  be  completely  developed 
within  three  hours,  considering  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events,  that  three  such 
remarkable  people  should,  even  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  fully  reveal  their  characters 
to  the  most  penetrating  inquirer.  A 
greater  amount  of  inndent  is  here 
crowded  togetlier  than  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  confine  witliin  the  narrow 
Ifanits  prescribed  by  Aristotle  or  Bat- 
teux. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  bulk 
of  my  play  as  its  contents  which  banish 
it  from  the  stage.  Its  scheme  and  econ- 
omy require  that  several  characters 
should  appear  who  would  offend  the 
finer  feelings  of  virtue  and  shock  the 
delicacy  of  our  manners.  Every  deline- 
ator of  human  character  is  placed  in  the 
same  dilemma  if  he  proposes  to  give  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  world  as  it  really 
is,  and  not  an  ideal  fantasy,  a  mere  crea- 
tion of  his  own.  It  is  the  course  of  mor- 
tal things  tbat  the  good  should  be  shad- 
owed by  the  bad,  and  virtue  shine  the 
brightest  when  contrasted  with  vice. 
w£)ever  proposes  to  discourage  vice  and 
to  vindicate  religion,  moraliiy,  and  so- 
cial order  against  tibeir  eneniies,  must 
unveil  crime  in  all  its  deformity  and 
place  it  before  the  eyes  of  men  in  its 
colossal  magnitude;  he  must  diligently 
expose  its  dark  mazes,  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  sentiments  at  the  wicked- 
ness of  which  his  soul  revolts. 

Vice  is  here  exposed  in  its  innermost 

1  R«-prfBted«  eomplete,  from  SeMUer'g 
WorkSf  translated  by  R.  D.  Boylan  and  Joseph 
MeUiah  (Boston.  1902).— £d. 


workings.  In  Frani  it  resolves  aU 
confused  terrors  of  conscience  into 
abstractions,  destroys  virtuous  scnl 
ments  by  dissecting  them,  and  holds 
the  earnest  voice  of  religion  to  mocke 
and  scorn.  He  who  has  gone  so  far  ( 
distinction  by  no  means  enviable) 
quicken  his  understanding  at  tiie 
of  his  soul  —  to  him  the  holiest 
are  no  longer  holy;  to  him  God 
man  are  alike  indifferent,  and 
worlds  are  as  nothing.  Of  such  a  mon- 
ster I  have  endeavorra  to  sketch  a  strilc- 
inff  and  lifelike  portrait,  to  hold  up  to 
abhorrence  all  the  machinery  of  hit 
scheme  of  vice,  and  to  test  its  strenfftfa 
by  contrasting  it  with  truth.  How  far 
my  narrative  is  successful  in  accomplub- 
ing  these  objects,  the  reader  Is  left  to 
judge.  My  conviction  is  that  I  have 
painted  nature  to  the  life. 

Next  to  this  man  [Frans]  stanfls  an- 
other who  would  perhaps  punle  not  a 
few  of  my  readers.  A  mind  for  whldi 
the  greatest  crimes  have  only  dianns 
through  the  glory  which  attaches  to  tliem, 
the  energy  which  their  perpetaation  re- 
quires, and  the  dangers  which  attend 
tnem.  A  remarkable  and  important  per- 
sonage, abundantly  endowed  with  tte 
power  of  becoming  either  a  Brutus  or  a 
Catiline,  according  as  that  power  Is  di- 
rected. An  unhappy  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances determines  him  to  choose  tiie 
latter  for  his  example,  and  it  is  only 
after  a  fearful  straying  that  he  is  re- 
called to  emulate  the  former.  Erroncoos 
nations  of  activity  and  power,  an  exuber- 
ance of  strength  which  bursts  througii 
all  the  barriers  of  law,  must  of  necessity 
conflict  with  the  rules  of  social  life.  To 
these  enthusiastic  dreams  of  greatness 
and  efficiency  it  needed  but  a  sarcastic 
bitterness  against  the  unpoetic  spirit  of 
the  age  to  complete  the  strange  Don 
Quixote  whom,  in  the  Robber  Moor,  we 
at  once  detest  and  love,  admire  and  pltj. 
It  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
I  no  more  hold  up  this  picture  as  a  warn- 
ing exclusively  to  robbers  than  the  great- 
est Spanish  satire  was  leveled  excluslvdtf 
at  knights  errant. 
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It   is  nowadays  so  much  the  fashion 

0  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  religion 
hat  a  man  will  hardly  pass  for  a  genius 
f  he  does  not  allow  his  impious  satire  to 
un  a  tilt  at  its  most  sacred  truths.  The 
lobJe  simplicity  of  holy  writ  must  needs 
le  abused  and  turned  into  ridicule  at 
he  daily  assembles  of  the  so-called  wits; 
'or  what  is  there  so  holv  and  serious 
hat  will  not  raise  a  laugh  if  a  false  sense 
le  attached  to  it?  Let  me  hope  that  I 
hall  have  rendered  no  inconsiderable 
«rvice  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  and 
Dorality  in  holding  up  these  wanton  mis- 
lellevers  to  the  detestation  of  society, 
inder  the  form  of  the  most  despicable 
t>bbers. 

But  still  more.  I  have  made  these 
aid  Immoral  characters  to  stand  out 
ayorably  in  particular  points  and  even 
n  some  measure  to  compensate  by  qual- 
Ues  of  the  head,  for  they  are  deficient 
a  those  of  the  heart.  Herein  I  have 
lone  no  more  than  Uterally  copy  nature. 
2yery  man,  even  the  most  depraved, 
lears  in  some  degree  the  impress  of  the 
ilmigfaty's  image,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
st  villain  is  not  farther  removed  from 
he  most  upright  man  than  the  petty 
»ffender;  for  the  moral  forces  keep  even 
»ace  witii  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
be  greater  the  capacity  bestowed  on 
nan,  tlie  greater  and  more  responsible 
5  be  for  ids  errors. 

The  Adramekch  of  Klopstock  (in  his 
\i09nak)  awaken  in  us  a  feeling  in  which 
idmiration  is  blended  with  detestation. 
ITe  follow  Milton's  Satan  with  shuddering 
yonder  throughout  the  pathless  realms 
if  chaos.  The  Medea  of  the  old  drama- 
ists,  is,  in  spite  of  all  her  crimes,  a 
^at  and  wondrous  woman,  and  Shake- 
n>eare*s  Richard  III  is  sure  to  excite 
he  admiration  of  the  reader,  much  as 
le  would  hate  ttie  reality.  If  it  is  to 
le  my  task  to  portray  men  as  they  are, 

1  must  at  the  same  time  include  their 
pood  qualities,  of  which  even  the  most 
dcious  are  never  totally  destitute.  If 
;  would  warn  mankind  against  the  tiger, 
[  must  not  omit  to  descril>e  his  glossy, 
yeautifully  marked  skin,  lest,  owing  to 
his  omission,  the  ferocious  animal  should 
lot  be  recognised  until  too  late.  Be- 
tides this,  a  man  who  is  80  utterly  de- 
>rayed  as  to  be  witliout  a  single  redeem- 
Dg  point  is  no  meet  subject  for  art,  and 


would  disffust  rather  than  excite  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader,  who  would  turn  over 
with  impatience  the  'pages  which  con- 
cern him.  A  noble  soul  can  no  more  en- 
dure a  succession  of  moral  discords  than 
the  musical  ear  the  grating  of  knives 
upon  glass. 

And  for  this  reason  I  should  have  been 
ill-advised  in  attempting  to  bring  my 
drama  on  the  stage  A  certain  strengui 
of  mind  is  required  both  on  the  part  of 
the  poet  and  the  reader;  in  the  former, 
that  he  may  not  disguise  vice,  in  the  lat- 
ter that  he  may  not  suffer  brilliant  qual- 
ities to  beguile  him  into  admiration  of 
the  essentially  detestable.  Whether  the 
author  has  fulfilled  his  duty  he  leaves 
others  to  judge;  that  his  readers  will  per- 
form theirs,  he  by  no  means  feels  as- 
sured. The  vulffar  —  among  whom  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean  merely 
the  rabble  —  the  vulvar,  I  say  (between 
ourselves)  extend  their  influence  far 
around,  and  unfortunately  —  set  the 
fashion.  Too  short-sighted  to  reach  my 
full  meaning,  too  narrow-minded  to  com- 
prehend the  largeness  of  my  views,  too 
disingenuous  to  admit  my  moral  aim  — 
they   will,   I   fear,  almost  frustrate  my 

good  intentions,  and  pretend  to  discover 
I  my  work  an  apology  for  the  very 
vice  which  it  has  been  my  object  to  con- 
demn, and  will  perhaps  make  the  poor 
]>oet,  to  whom  anything  rather  than  jus- 
tice is  usually  accorded,  responsible  for 
his  simplicity. 

Thus  we  have  a  Da  Capo  of  the  old 
story  of  Democritus  and  Abdera,  and 
our  worthy  Hippocrates  would  need  ex- 
haust whole  plantations  of  hellebore, 
were  it  proposed  to  remedy  this  mis- 
chief by  a  healing  decoction.  Let  as 
many  friends  of  truth  as  you  will  in- 
struct their  fellow-citisens  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  stage,  the  vulvar  will  never 
cease  to  be  vulgar,  though  the  sun  and 
moon  may  change  their  course,  and 
^*  heaven  and  earui  wax  old  as  a  gar- 
ment." 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  please  tender- 
hearted people,  I  might  have  been  less 
true  to  nature;  but  if  a  certain  beetle, 
of  whom  we  have  all  heard,  could  extract 
filth  even  from  pearls,  if  we  have  exam- 
ples that  fire  destroyed  and  water  del- 
uged, shall  therefore  pearls,  fire  and  wa- 
ter be  condenmed?    In  consequence  of 
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the  remarkable  catastrophe  which  ends 
my  play,  I  may  justly  claim  for  it  a 
place  among  books,  of  morality,  for  crime 
meets  at  last  with  the  punishment  it  de- 
serves; the  lost  one  enters  again  within 
the  pale  of  tLe  law^  and  virtue  is  tri- 


umphant. Whoever  will  but  be  conrlr- 
ous  enough  toward  me  to  read  my  work 
throuffh  with  a  desire  to  nndersuoid  it, 
from  him  I  may  expect  —  not  that  be  w!B 
admire  the  poet,  but  that  he  will 
the  honest  man. 


ON  TRAGIC  ART  « 

[Ueber  die  tragisehe  Kumt] 

(1792) 


If  we  now  form  the  proper  deduc- 
tions from  the  previous  investigation, 
the  following  will  be  the  conditions  that 
form  bases  of  the  tragic  art.  It  is  nec- 
essary, in  the  first  place,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  pity  should  belong  to  our 
own  species  —  I  mean  belong  in  the  fuU 
sense  of  the  term  —  and  that  the  action 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  interest  us  be 
a  moral  action;  that  is,  an  action  com- 
prehended in  the  field  of  free  will.  ^It 
is  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  that 
suffering,  its  sources,  its  degrees,  should 
be  completely  communicated  by  a  series 
of  events  chained  together.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  third  place,  that  the  object 
of  the  passion  be  rendered  present  to 
our  senses,  not  in  a  mediate  way  and 
by  description,  but  immediately  and  in 
action.  In  trag»*dy,  art  unites  all  these 
conditions  and  satisfies  them. 

According  to  these  principles,  tragedy 
might  be  defined  as  the  poetic  imitation 
of  a  coherent  series  of  particular  events 
(forming  a  complete  action):  an  imita- 
tion which  shows  us  man  in  a  state  of 
suffering,  and  which  has  for  its  end  to 
excite  our  pity. 

I  sav  first  that  it  is  the  imitation  of 
an  action;  and  this  idea  of  imitation  al- 
ready distinguishes  tragedy  from  the 
other  kinds  of  poetry,  which  only  nar- 
rate or  describe.  In  tragedy,  particular 
events  are  presented  to  our  imagination 
or  to  our  senses  at  the  very  time  of 
their  accomplishment;  they  are  present, 
we  see  them  immediately,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  third  person.  The 
epos,  the  romance,  simple  narrative,  even 
in  their  form,  withdraw  action  to  a  dis- 

S  Bztra«t  re-printed  from  BMoif*,  XHhetieal 
and  Philo9ophieal  by  Schiller,  translated 
anonynuKudy  (London,  1875). —  Ed. 


tance,  causing  the  narrator  to  come  be- 
tween the  acting  person  and  the  reader. 
Now  what  is  distant  and  past  always 
weakens,  as  we  know,  the  impresskia 
and  the  sympathetic  affection;  what  is 
present  makes  them  stronger.  All  nar 
rative  forms  make  of  the  present  some- 
thing past;  all  dramatic  form  makes  of 
the  past  a  present. 

Secondly,  I  say  that  tragedy  is  the 
imitation  of  a  succession  of  ev^nU,  of 
an  action.  Tragedy  has  not  only  to  rep- 
resent by  imitation  the  feelings  and  the 
affections  of  tragic  persons,  but  also  tiie 
events  that  have  produced  these  feel- 
ings, and  the  occasion  on  which  these 
affections  are  manifested.  This  distiib 
guishes,  it  from  lyric  poetrgjJ  add  fWB 
Its  different  forms,  which  no  doubt  offer, 
like  tragedy,  tiie  poetic  imitation  of  eer- 
tain  states  of  the  mind,  but  not  the  poetic 
imitation  of  certain  actions.  An  elegjr, 
a  song,  an  ode,  can  place  before  oar 
eyes,  oy  imitation,  the  moral  state  id 
which  uie  poet  actually  is  —  whether  he 
speaks  in  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of 
an  ideal  person  —  a  state  determined  by 
particular  circumstances;  and  up  to  this 
point  these  lyric  forms  seem  certainly  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  idea  of  tragedv; 
but  thev  do  not  complete  that  Idea,  lie- 
cause  they  are  confined  to  representhig 
our  feelings.  There  are  stiD  more  essen- 
tial differences,  if  the  end  ot  these  lyrical 
forms  and  that  of  tragedy  are  kept  is 
view. 

I  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  tragedj 
is  the  imitation  of  a  complete  actfon.  A 
separate  event,  though  it  be  ever  so 
tragic,  does  not  in  itself  constitute  • 
tragedy.  To  do  this,  several  events  are  | 
required,  based  one  on  the  other,  ISise 
cause  and  effect,  and  suitably  connected 
so  as  to  form  a  whole;  without  which  the 
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truth  of  the  feeling  represented,  of  the 
character,  etc. —  that  is,  their  conform- 
ity with  the  nature  of  our  mind,  a  con- 
formity which  alone  determines  our 
sympathy  —  will  not  be  recognized.  If 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  ourselves  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances  should  have  experi- 
enced the  same  feelings  and  acted  in  the 
same  way,  our  pity  would  not  be  awalc- 
ened.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
we  should  be  able  to  follow  in  all  its 
concatenation  the  action  that  is  repre- 
sented to  us,  that  we  should  see  it  issue 
from  tlie  mind  of  the  agent  by  a  nat- 
ural rradation,  under  the  influence  and 
with  Uie  concurrence  of  external  circum- 
stances. It  is  thus  that  we  see  spring 
uP)  grow,  and  come  to  maturity  under 
our  eyes,  the  curiosity  of  CEdipus  and 
tlie  jealousy  of  lago.  It  is  also  the  only 
way  to  fill  up  the  great  gap  that  exists 
between  the  joy  of  an  innocent  soul  and 
the  torments  of  a  guilty  conscience,  be- 
tween the  proud  serenity  of  the  happy 
man  and  his  terrible  catastrophe;  in 
short,  between  the  state  of  calm,  in  which 
tlie  reader  is  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
violent  agitation  he  ought  to  experience 
at  the  end. 

A  series  of  several  connected  Incidents 
is  requTred  to  produce  in  our  souls  a 
succession  'of  different  movements  which 
arrest  the  attention,  which,  appealing  to 
all  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  enhven 
our  instinct  of  activity  when  it  is  ex- 
hausted,  and  which,  by  delaying  the  satis- 
faction of  this  instinct,  do  not  kindle  it 
the  less*  Against  the  suffering  of  sensu- 
ous nature  the  human  heart  has  only 
recourse  to  its  moral  nature  as  counter- 
poise. It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  this  in  a  more  pressing 
manner,  for  the  tragic  poet  to  prolong 
the  torments  of  sense,  but  he  must  also 
give  a  glimpse  to  the  latter  of  the  satis- 
laction  of  its  wants,  so  as  to  render  the 
victory  of  the  moral  sense  so  much  the 
more  difficult  and  glorious.  This  two- 
fold end  can  only  be  attained  by  a  suc- 
cession of  actions  judiciously  chosen  and 
combined  to  this  end. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  say  that  trag- 
edy is  the  poetic  imitation  of  an  action 
deserving  of  pity,  and,  therefore,  tragic 
imitation  is  opposed  to  historic  imitation. 
It  would  only  be  a  historic  imitation  if 
It  proposed  a  historic  end,  if  its  princi- 


pal object  were  to  teach  us  tliat  a  thing 
has  taken  place,  and  how  it  took  place. 
On  this  hypothesis  it  ought  to  keep  rigor- 
ously to  historic  accuracy,  for  it  would 
only  attain  its  end  by  representing  faith- 
fully that  which  really  took  place.  But 
.  tragedy  has  a  poetic  end,  that  is  to  say, 
it  represents  an  action  to  move  us,  and 
to  charm  our  souls  by  the  medium  of 
this  emotion.  If,  therefore,  a  matter  be- 
ing given,  tragedy  treats  it  conformably 
with  this  poetic  end  which  is  proper  to 
it,  it  becomes,  by  that  very  thing,  free 
in  its  imitation.  It  is  a  right  —  nay, 
more,  it  Is  an  obligation  —  for  tragedy 
to  subject  historic  truth  to  the  laws  of 
poetry;  and  to  treat  its  matter  in  con- 
formity with  requirements  of  this  art. 
But  as  it  cannot  attain  its  end,  which  is 
emotion,  except  on  the  condition  of  a 
perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, tragedy  is,  notwithstanding  its  free- 
dom in  regard  to  history,  strictly  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  natural  truth,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  truth  of  history, 
takes  the  name  of  poetic  truth.  It  may 
thus  be  understood  how  much  poetic 
truth  may  lose,  in  many  cases,  by  a  strict 
observance  of  historic  truth,  and,  recip- 
rocally, how  much  it  may  gain  by  even 
a  very  serious  alteration  of  truth  ac- 
cording to  history.  As  the  tragic  poet, 
like  poets  in  general,  is  only  subject  to 
the  laws  of  poetic  truth,  the  most  con- 
scientious observance  of  historic  truth 
could  never  dispense  him  from  his  du- 
ties as  poet,  and  could  never  excuse  in 
lilm  any  infraction  of  poetic  truth  or  lack 
of  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  betraying 
very  narrow  ideas  on  tragic  art,  or  rather 
on  poetry  in  general,  to  drag  the  tragic 
poet  before  the  tribunal  of  history,  and 
to  require  inttruction  of  the  man  who 
by  his  very  title  is  only  bound  to  move 
and  charm  you.  Even  supposing  the 
poet,  by  a  scrupulous  submission  to  his- 
toric truth,  had  stripped  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  artist,  and  that  he  had  tacitly 
acknowledged  in  history  a  jurisdiction 
over  his  work,  art  retains  all  her  rights 
to  summon  him  before  its  bar;  and  pieces 
such  as,  if  they  could  not  stand  the  test 
on  this  side,  would  only  be  tragedies  of 
mediocre  value,  notwithstanding  all  the 
minuteness  of  costume  —  of  national  cos- 
tume—  and  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
Fifthly,  tragedy  is  the  Imitation  of  an 
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action  that  lets  us  see  man  iufering. 
The  word  man  is  essential  to  mark  the 
limits  of  tragedy.  Only  the  suffering  of 
a  being  like  ourselves  can  move  our  pity. 
Thus,  eVil  genii,  demons  —  or  even  men 
like  them,  without  morals  —  and  again 
pure  spirits,  without  our  weaknesses,  are 
unfit  for  tragedy.  The  very  idea  of  suf- 
fering implies  a  man  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term.  A  pure  spirit  cannot  suffer, 
and  a  man  approaching  one  will  never 
awaken  a  hign  degree  of  sympathy.  A 
purely  sensuous  being  can  Indeed  have 
terrible  suffering;  but  without  morid 
sense  it  is  a  prey  to  it,  and  a  sufferhig 
with  reason  inactive  is  a  dissusting  spec- 
tacle. The  tragedian  is  riimt  to  prefer 
mixed  characters,  and  to  place  the  ideal 
of  his  hero  half  way  between  utter  per- 
versity and  entire  perfection. 

Lastly,  tragedy  unites  all  these  requi- 
sites to  excite  pity.  Many  means  the 
tragic  poet  takes  might  serve  another 
object;  but  he  frees  himself  from  all  re- 
quirements not  relatinff  to  this  end,  and 
is  thereby  obliged  to  direct  himself  with 
a  view  to  this  supreme  object. 

The  final  aim  to  which  all  the  laws 
tend  is  called  the  end  of  any  style  of 
poetry.  The  means  by  which  it  attains 
this  are  its  form.  The  end  and  form  are, 
therefore,  closely  related.  The  form  is 
determined  by  the  end,  and  when  the 
form  is  well  observed  the  end  Is  gener- 
ally attained.  Each  kind  of  poetry  hav- 
ing a  special  end  must  have  a  distinguish- 
ing form.  What  it  exclusively  prcMuces 
it  does  in  virtue  of  this  special  nature 
it  possesses.  The  end  of  tragedy  is  emo- 
tion; its  form  Is  the  Imitation  of  an  action 


that  leads  to  suffering.  Many  Idnds  may 
have  the  same  object  as  tragedy,  or  emo- 
tion, though  it  be  not  their  principal  end. 
Therefore,  what  distinguishes  tragedy 
is  the  relation  of  its  form  to  its  end,  the 
way  in  which  it  attains  its  end  by  means 
of  its  subject 

If  the  end  of  tragedy  is  to  awaken 
£  .npathy,  and  its  form  is  the  means  of 
V  taining  it,  the  imitation  of  an  ai*tion 
i>  to  move  must  have  all  that  favon 
i  mpathy.    Such  is  the  form  of  tragedy. 

The  production  of  a  kind  of  poctiy 
:  perfect  when  the  form  peculiar  to  Its 
'  -nd   has  been   used   in   the   best    way. 

hus,  a  perfect  tragedy  is  that  where 
me  form  Is  best  used  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy. Thus,  the  best  tragedy  la  that 
wiiere  tlie  pity  excited  results  more  from 
the  treatment  of  the  poet  than  ttie  theme. 
Such  is  the  ideal  of  a  tragedy. 

A  good  number  of  tragedies,  though 
fine  as  poems,  are  bad  as  dramaa,  be- 
cause they  do  not  seek  their  end  by  tlie 
best  use  of  tragic  form.  Otiiers,  .because 
they  use  the  form  to  attain  an  end  differ- 
ent from  tragedy.  Some  very  popolar 
ones  only  touch  us  on  account  of  tlie 
subject,  and  we  are  blind  enough  to  make 
this  a  merit  hi  the  poet  There  are 
others  in  which  we  seem  to  have  quite 
forgotten  the  object  of  the  poet,  and, 
contented  with  pretty  plays  of  fancy  and 
wit,  we  issue  with  our  hearts  cold  from 
the  theater.  Must  art,  so  holy  and  ven- 
erable, defend  its  cause  by  such  cham- 
pions before  such  iudges?  The  Indul- 
gence of  the  public  only  emboldens 
mediocrity:  it  causes  genius  to  blush,  and 
discourages  it 
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Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-Maln  In  1749.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  home, 
first  under  bis  father,  and  then  with  tu- 
tors, though  the  influence  of  his  mother 
was  strongly  marked.  In  his  Bichtung 
und  Wahrheit  Goetiie  tells  of  his  early 
interest  In  puppet-plays  and  theaters, 
and  in  the  French  company  of  actors 
which  remained  in  his  native  city  after 


the  Seven  Years*  War.  These  early 
years  were  devoted  to  literary  effort, 
though  the  youth  found  time  for  at  least 
one  love-aiiair  before  reaching  the  aae 
of  sixteen.  In  1765  he  went  to  Leipslg 
and  entered  the  University.    There  a 


ond  love-affair  inspired  a  number  of  iu- 
venile  lyrics.  Two  minor  plays  also  be- 
long to  this  period.  As  a  remit  of 
inncfti  he  wai  sent  home,  and  during  hb 
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convalescence    he     read    and    studied. 
When,  in   1770,  after  liis  recovery,  lie 
went  to  Strassburg  to  study  law,  he  was 
completely    cfaang^    He    took    up    in 
earnest  his  worlc  of  attacking  Frendi  art 
and  standing  for  a  truly  German  art. 
He  was  greatly  influenced  by  Herder, 
who  sliowed  him  the  beauty  of  Shake- 
speare.   Another  love-aifair  went  far  to 
inspire  him  in  liis  first  important  lyrics, 
which  were  to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  Ger- 
man    poetry.    Odtz     van     BerlieMngsn 
was  written  at  Strassburg   (though  not 
published  until  1773).    ''With  Odtz  von 
BerUchingen,  Shakespeare^s  art  first  tri- 
umphed on  the  German  stage,  and  the 
literary  movement  known  as  Sturm  wid 
Drana    was    inaugurated.**    Goethe    re- 
ceived his  degree  m  1771  and  returned 
to  Frankfurt,  wliere  he  beffan  to  prac- 
tice his  profession.    Friend&ips,  further 
love-affairs,   and   wrltinsf,  occupied   the 
years  previous  to  his  Weimar  residence. 
DU  Leiden  dee  jnngen  W§rther$  (1774) 
brought  Goethe  widespread  fame.    The 
first  studies  for  Famet  also  date  from  this 
time,  and  a  number  of  complete  plays. 
His  trip  to  Weimer  was  made  after  re- 
peated   invitations   by    tlie   '*  hereditary 
prince,**     Karl     August.    At     Weimar 
Goetlie  was  entrusted  with  state  affairs. 
The  years  between  liis  arrival  there  and 
his  famous  Italian  trip  are  chiefly  mem- 
orable for  some  of  the  poet's  best  lyrics, 
a  large  part  of  Wilhelm  Meister*  iheatra- 
Uiche  Sending,  and  IpkigmUe  out  TaurU, 
In  1786  he  went  to  Italy.    The  nnal  ver- 
sion    of     Iphigenie     (1787),     Torauato 
Taeso  (1790),  EgmtnU  (1788),  and  the 
Fragment  of  Fauet   (1790),  are  all  di- 
rect results  of  this  momentous  journey. 
He  returned  to  Weimar  in  1788.    There 
he  lived  with  Cliristiane  Vulpius  for  many 
vears,  finally  marrying  her  in  1806.    Dur- 
ing the  stormy  years  ot  the  French  Rev- 
olution Goethe  took  part  In  tlie  French 
Campaign  in  179:?  and  the  Siege  of  Mains 
in  1793.    The  Revolution  meant  nothing 
to  him  but  the  unsettling  of  government 
and  order.    A  few  very  uneven  plays  of 
bis  bear  witness  to  his  dissatisfaction. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Ducal  theater.    At  the  same  time  he  was 
occupied   with   biological,   physical,   bo- 
tanical, and  chemical  research,  and  many 
works  appeared  with  the  results  of  hu 
inquiries.    The  revised  and  extended  ver- 


sion of  Wilhelm  Meieter  was  included  fai 
his  N^e  SehHften  (179^1800),  and  ex- 
erted great  influence.  In  1794  he  and 
Schiller  became  friends,  and  Goetiie  col- 
laborated with  the  latter  in  his  Horen. 
Sehiller  stimulated  Goethe  and  encour- 
aged him  to  further  Uterary  efforts.  In 
1798  Goethe  published  his  epic  Hermann 
wtd  Dorothea  and  many  ballads.  Ten 
years  later  appeared  tlie  first  part  of 
Famet,  and  the  next  year  the  novel  Die 
Wahlverwandtechaften,  which  was  very 
popular.  Ans  meinem  Leben,  Dichtung 
wid  Wdhrheit,  part  I,  was  published  in 
1811.  Additional  parts  appeared  in  1812, 
1814,  and  the  last,  after  iiis  death.  His 
wife  died  in  1816.  The  next  year  he  re- 
tired from  his  position  as  tlieater  di- 
rector. The  second  part  of  Fauet  ap- 
peared in  1833.  He  died  at  Wehnar  in 
183^. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  Goethe's 
work  there  is  a  strain  of  criticism  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  construct  a  com- 
plete critical  theory.  The  various  ver- 
sions of  the  Wilhelm  Meieter  novel,  even 
Fauit  itself,  are  critkal  in  spirit  But 
it  is  in  the  miscellaneous  prefaces,  arti- 
cles, letters,  and  the  Eckermann  Oee- 
prdche  —  Cowoereatiom,  that  his  critical 
powers  are  best  seen.  Goethe's  broad 
outlook,  his  S3rmpathy  with  and  his  deep 
knowledge  of  man  and  art,  gave  him  a 
most  catholic  view,  and  possibly  the  best 
statement  of  his  creed  is  found  in  Cal- 
vin Thomas*  Ooethe:  ...  ''the  simple 
creed  that  informs  Goethe,  and  ffives 
liim  his  criteria  for  judgring  the  work  of 
others.  It  is  that  the  artist  as  such  must 
have  no  creed;  that  is  no  creed  derivable 
from  the  intellect  or  accountable  to  it. 
Rules,  conventions,  theories,  principles, 
inhibitions  of  anv  sort  not  bom  of  his 
own  immediate  Reeling,  are  no  concern 
of  his.  Tiiey  proceed  from  an  inferior 
part  of  human  nature,  being  the  work 
of  gapers  and  babblers.** 

On  the  drama: 

The  many  editions,  includlnff  certain  ar- 
ticles under  different  titles,  make  it 
next  to  impossible  to  put  the  dramatic 
writinss  in  chronolo^cal  order.  The 
foUowmg  references  are  to  the  Weimar 
editions  (Weimar,  136  vols,  1887-191;?) 
unless  otnerwise  indicated.    The  more 
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1 — 

important  articles  are  speclflcaU^  men- 
tioned. 

Tag-  wnd  Jahret-HefU  ah  Ergdnzwng 
fneiner  sonstia^n  Bek0ntnU$6,  von-  17j^ 
bis  1806,  and  the  same  from  1807  to 
\^^,  Also  BiographUehe  Einzelheit&n 
(especially  Zum  Jahr^  1815 — Thea- 
Ur).    In  vols.  36  and  36  (189:^-93.) 

Zum  8hak0spear0s  Tag;  Rec&nsionen  in 
die  Frankfurter  geUhrten  Anaeigen 
(177:?);  Atif  Goeihet  Brief tasche  — 
mereier  —  Wagner,  Neuer  Verauch 
uber  die  Schauepielkunet.  In  voL  37 
(1896). 

Theater  tifuf  Sehauepielkunet  (SO  articles 
and  fragments) ;  and  LUeratur  {Bei- 
trdge  zur  Jenaiechen  Allgemeinen  Lit- 
eratwrzeitung  und  Alteree  1787-1807). 
S9  articles,  many  on  the  drama,  voL 
40  (1901). 

Literatur.  (Beitr&ge  zuMtti  Morgenblatt 
fUr  gebddete  SUtnde,  1807-16.)  3  ar- 
ticles on  drama.  Ueber  Ktmet  und 
Alterthum,  MittheUungen  tm.  ersten 
bis  dritten  Bande.  1816-^.  6  articles 
on  drama.  Continuation  of  same  in 
second  voL,  18:23-312.  About  20  articles 
on  the  drama.  VoL  41,  first  and  sec- 
ond parts  (1902-03). 

AnkUndigungen,  Oeleitworte,  181S-^0. 
(Contains  the  Theilname  Ooethes  an 
ManzonL)  In  first  part,  voL  42 
(1904). 

LiUratur,  Aus  dem  Nachlass,  (Con- 
tains Das  Wesen  der  antiken  Tragodie, 
18:27);  and  Maxknen  und  Reflexionen 
^er  Literatur  und  Ethik,  aus  Kunst 
und  Alterthum,  In  voL  4c2,  second 
part  (1907). 

The  Weimar  Edition  also  includes  63 
volumes  of  the  Brief e  und  Tagebiieher, 
in  which  are  numerous  references  to 
the  drama. 

Aus  meinem  Leben,  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit,  part  I  (Thubmgen,  1811);  other 
parts  up  to  1833. 

[Johann  P.  Eckermami],  Oesprdche  mit 
Ooethe  in  den  letzten  Jahren  seines 
Lebens,  1823-1832,  2  vols,  (with  the 
supplementary  volume  containing  So- 
ret's  notes,  Leipzig,  1836-48). 

Wilhelm  Meisters  theatraUsche  Sendung 
(1st  published  Stuttgart,  1911). 

Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  4  vols. 
(BerDn,  1795-96). 

Wilhelm  Meisters   Wanderjahre,  part  I 


(Stuttgart,  1821).  The  novel  as  a 
whole  was  eventually  published  in  3 
vols,  in  the  1830  ed.  of  the  Werke. 

Editions: 

In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  iiie 
miscellaneous  criticisms  referred  to  in 
the  Weimar  Edition  —  not  incladlng 
Kunst  und  Alterthum  —  are  to  be 
found  in  the  easily  accessible,  though 
not  entirely  trustworthy  Cotta  Edition 
of  the  Sdmtliche  Werke,  in  36  vols., 
Stuttgart,  n.d.  These  are  found  in 
vols.  4,  14,  26,  27,  28,  and  36.  See 
also  the  Hempel  Edition,  and  the 
Jubildums-Ausgabe  (Stuttgart,  1905). 
Not  all  the  criticisms  have  been  trans- 
lated hito  English.  The  Maxime  of 
Ooethe,  however,  contain  a  number  of 
the  more  important  short  maxims  and 
fragments.  This  is  published  under 
the  title  CrUieisms,  jRefleetions,  ojuf 
Maxims  of  Ooethe,  translated  by  W. 
B.  Ronnfeldt  (London,  n.d.).  -The 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  is  translated 
by  John  Oxenford  as  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Ooethe,  2  vols.  (Bohn  ed., 
London,  revised  ed.,  1897).  The  sec- 
ond voL  of  this  ed.  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Tag-  und  Jahres-Hefte,  by 
Charles  Nlsbe^  as  Annals  or  Dag  and 
Year  Papers,  Eckermann^s  Oesprdche 
are  translated  by  John  Oxenford  as 
ConversiUions  of  Ooethe  with  Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret,  Eckermann  himself  . 
added  a  third  vol.  in  1848  with  tiie 
Soret  conversations  (revised  B<riin  ed., 
London,  1913).  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahre  and  Wilhelm  Meisters  Wan- 
derjahre are  translated  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  as  Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship and  Travels  (Edinourgfa, 
1824ff).  See  especially  Grafs  Goethe 
Uber  seine  Dichtungen,  9  vols.  (1901- 
14).  Max  Morris's  Der  junge  Ooethe ^ 
6  vols.  (1909-12),  contains  much  mat- 
ter not  in  any  other  editions. 

On  Goethe  and  his  works: 

Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  and  Eckermann, 
Oesprdche  (see  above).  For  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Goedeke's  well-known  Ormn- 
driss.  For  general  biography  and 
bibliography,  see  the  Ooethe-Jahrbudi 
(Frankfurt,      1880-1913),      and      the 
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Schriften  der  Qoethe-QBBelUchaft,  28 
vols.  (Weimar,  1885-1913). 

Thomas  Carlyle,  Essays  on  Oosths  [re- 
printe]  (New  York,  1881). 

H.  Viehoff,  Goethe's  Leben,  4  vols,  (^d 
ed.,  Stuttgart,  1854). 

G.  H.  Lewes,  The  Life  and  Works  of 
Qoethe,  3  vols.  (London,  1855.  Srd 
ed.,  revised,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  188i?. 
Cheap  reprint  in  Everyman^s  Obrary). 

Helnrich  Duntzer,  Ooethes  Leben  (Leip- 
zig, 1880.  Translated  as  Life  of 
Ooethe,  by  Thomas  W.  Lyster,  popur 
lar  ed.,  lJ[>ndon,  1908). 

K.  Heinemann,  Ooethe,  2  vols.  (Leipzig, 
1895). 

R.  M.  Meyer,  Ooethe,  2  vols.  (Srd  ed., 
Berlin,  1905). 

A.  Bielschowsky,  Ooethe;  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Werke,  2  vols.  (Miinchen,  1896- 
1904.  Translated  by  W.  A.  Cooper  as 
The  Life  of  Ooethe,  3  vols..  New  York, 
1905-08). 


G.  Witkowsky,  Ooethe  (Leipzig,  1899). 

E.  Engel,  Ooethe,  Der  Mann  und  das 
Werk  (BerUn,  1910). 

Calvin  Thomas,  Ooethe  (New  York, 
1917). 

H.  H.  Boyeson,  Ooethe  and  SchiUer 
(New  York,  1879). 

F.  W.  Rudloff,  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  and 
Ooethe  Relatively  Considered  (Brijrh- 
ton,  1848).  * 

Valerius  Tomius,  Ooethe  als  Dramaturg 
(Leipzig,  1909). 

P.  E.  Titsworth,  The  Attitude  of  Ooethe 
and  his  School  Toward  French  Clas- 
sical Drama  (in  Jour,  of  Eng,  and 
Oermanic  Phil.,  Oct.,  1912). 

J.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Ooethe  et  Diderot 
(Paris,  1880). 

Michael  Lex,  Die  Idee  tm  Drama  bet 
Ooethe,  Schiller,  OrHlpargeti,  Kleist 
(MUnchen,  1904). 


CONVERSATIONS  1 
[Oespraehe  mit  Ooethe  in  den  letzten  Jahren  seines  Lebens^  18XS-183g] 

(1836-18) 


[18^]. 

(Sup.i)  FrL,  Apr.  3.—  ...  We  Ulked 
about  the  theater,  and  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  it  lately.  '*  I 
have  remarked  it  without  going  there,** 
said  Goethe,  laughing.  **Two  months 
ago  my  children  always  came  home  in  an 
ill-humor;  they  were  never  satisfied  with 
the  entertainment  which  had  been  pro- 
vided. But  now  tliey  have  turned  over 
a  new  leaf;  they  come  with  joyful  coun- 
tenances, because  for  ance  and  away 
they  can  have  a  good  cry.  Yesterday, 
they  owed  this  *  pleasure  in  weeping*  to 
a  drama  by  Kotzebue." 

.  ..... 

(Sup.2)  Wed.,  Apr.  13.—  ..."  still, 
we  must  at  all  .events  allow  that  the  au- 
thor [of  Die  Zauberfldte]  understood,  to 
a   high    degree,    the    art    of    producing 

1  Extraets  re-printed  from  Conversations  of 
Ooethe  with  Eckfrmann  and  8oret.  translated 
by  John  Oxenford  (latest  Bohn  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1913). —  Ed. 

2 "  Supplement "  of  converBations  with 
Boret —  Ed. 


great  theatrical  effects  by  means  of  con- 
trasts." 

■  ■.... 

Tues.,  Get.  SI.—  ...  I  then  asked 
Goethe  his  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of 
verse  proper  for  German  tragedy. 
"People  in  Germany,"  he  replied,  "will 
scarcely  come  to  an  agreement  on  that 
point.  Every  one  does  just  as  he  likes, 
and  as  he  finds  somewhat  suitable  to  his 
subject.  The  Iambic  trimeter  would  be 
the  most  dignified  measure,  but  it  Is  too 
long  for  us  Germans,  who,  for  want  of 
epithets,  generally  find  five  feet  quite 
enough.  The  English,  on  account  of 
their  many  monosyllables,  cannot  even 
get  on  so  far  as  we  do." 

.  .  •  •  .  . 

Sat.,  Oct.  25.—  .  .  .  Wc  talked  of  the 
theater,  which  was  one  of  the  topics 
which  chiefly  interested  me  this  winter. 
The  Erdennacht  [Night  on  Earth]  of 
Raupach  was  the  last  piece  I  had  seen. 
I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  piece 
was  not  brought  before  us  as  it  existed 
In  the  mind  of  the  poet;  that  the  Idea 
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was  more  predominant  than  Life;  that 
it  was  rather  lyric  tiuin  dramatic;  and 
that  what  was  spun  out  through  Ave 
acts  would  have  been  far  better  in  two 
or  three.  Goethe  added  that  the  idea  of 
the  whole  which  turned  upon  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  was  by  no  means  of  uni- 
versal Interest  to  humanity. 

I  then  praised  those  pieces  of  Kotie- 
bue*s  which  I  had  seen  —  namely,  his 
V^rwancUchaften  [AfinUie^lf  and  his 
Ver^ohnung  [BecaneiUation],  I  praised 
in  tiiem  the  quiclc  eye  for  real  life,  the 
dexterity  at  seising  its  interesting  side, 
and  the  genuine  and  forcible  representa- 
tion of  it.  Goethe  aereed  with  me. 
/'What  has  kept  Its  place  for  twenty 
years,  and  enjoys  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple,** said  he,  '*must  have  something  in 
It.  When  Kotiebue  contented  himself 
with  his  own  sphere,  and  did  not  go  be- 
yond his  powers,  he  usually  did  welL 
It  was  the  same  with  him  as  with  Chodo- 
wiecicy,  who  always  succeeded  perfectly 
with  the  scenes  of  common  citizens*  Ufe, 
while  if  he  attempted  to  paint  Greelc 
or  Roman  heroes  It  proved  a  failure." 

He  named  several  other  good  pieces 
of  Kotiebue*s,  especially  2><#  oMn^ 
KHn»b€rff0  [The  Two  KUngMbergt], 
^  None  can  deny,**  said  he,  **  that  Kotie- 
bue has  loolced  about  a  great  deal  in 
life,  and  ever  kept  his  eyes  open. 

**Intellect«  and  some  poetry,  cannot 
be  denied  to  our  modem  triu^ic  poets, 
but  most  of  them  are  incapable  of  an 
easy,  living  representation;  they  strive 
after  something  beyond  their  powers; 
and  for  that  reason  I  might  call  them 
farced  talents." 

"  I  doubt,*'  said  I,  **  whether  such  poets 
could  write  a  piece  in  prose,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  this  would  be  the  true  touch- 
stone of  their  talent.**  Goethe  agreed 
with  me,  adding  that  versification  en- 
hanced, and  even  called  forth  poetic  feel- 
ing. 

Fri,,  Nov,  14.—  .  .  .  **  I  have,"  said  I, 
"a  peculiar  feeling  towards  Schiller. 
Some  scenes  of  his  great  dramas  I  read 
with  genuine  love  and  admiration;  but 
presently  I  meet  with  somethlnff  which 
violates  the  truth  of  nature,  ana  I  can 
go  no  further.  I  feel  this  even  in  read- 
ing WalhmtMn,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Schiller's  turn   for  philosophy  in- 


jured his  poetry,  because  this  led 
to  consider  the  Idea  far  higher  than  all 
nature;  indeed,  thus  to  annihilate  nature. 
What  he  could  conceive  must  happen, 
whether  it  were  in  conformity  with  na- 
ture or  not" 

**'  It  was  sad,"  said  Goethe,  ^  to  see  how 
so  highly  sifted  a  man  tormented  him- 
self with  philosophical  disquisitions  which 
could  in  no  way  profit  him.  Humboldt 
has  shown  me  letters  which  Schiller  wrote 
to  him  in  those  unblest  days  of  spccoia- 
tion.  There  we  see  how  he  plagued  him- 
self with  the  desiffn  of  perfectly  sep- 
arating sentimental  from  hoIm  poetry. 
For  the  former  he  could  find  no  proper 
soil,  and  this  brouffht  him  into  unspeak- 
able prepleidty.  As  if,"  continued  he, 
smiling,  **  sentimental  poetry  could  ex- 
ist at  all  without  the  nolvtf  sround  in 
which,  as  it  were,  it  has  Its  root. 

**  it  was  not  Schiller's  plan,"  continued 
Goethe,  **  to  go  to  work  with  a  certain 
unconsciousness,  and  as  It  were  instinc- 
tively; he  was  forced,  on  the  contrary, 
to  reflect  on  all  he  did.  Hence  it  was 
that  he  never  could  leave  off  talking 
about  his  poetical  projects,  and  thus  be 
discussed  with  me  aU  his  late  pieces, 
scene  after  scene. 

^*On  the  other  hand.  It  was  contrary 
to  my  nature  to  talk  over   my   poetic 

Flans  with  anybody  —  even  with  ScniUer. 
carried  everything  about  with  me  in 
silence,  and  usually  nothing  was  known 
to  any  one  till  the  whole  was  completed. 
When  I  showed  Schiller  my  Hermamm 
itnd  Dorothea  finished,  he  was  aston- 
ished, for  I  had  said  not  a  syllable  to 
him  of  any  such  plan. 

**  But  I  am  curious  to  hear  what 
you  will  say  of  Wallenetein  to-morrow. 
You  will  see  noble  forms,  and  the  piece 
will  make  an  impression  on  you  such  as 
you  probably  do  not  dream  of."    - 

1894. 

Tues.,  Mar,  30.— This  evenhiff  I  was 
with  Goethe.  I  was  alone  with  nim;  we 
talked  on  various  subjects,  and  drank 
a  bottie  of  wine.  We  spoke  of  the 
French  drama,  as  contrasted  with  the 
German. 

<"  It  will  be  very  difficult,"  said  Goetiie, 
^for  the  (jerman  public  to  come  to  a 
kind  of  right  judgment,  as  they  do  In 
Italy  and  France.    We  have  a  special 
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obstacle  in  the  clrcuau»tance,  that  on  our 
stage  a  medley  of  all  sorts  of  things  is 
represented.  On  the  same  boards  wtiere 
we  saw  Hamlet  yesterday,  we  see  Sta- 
berle  to-day;  and  if  to-morrow  we  are 
delighted  with  ZauherflpU,  the  dav  after 
we  snail  be  charmed  with  the  oddities  of 
the  next  lodky  wight.  Hence  the  public 
becomes  confused  in  its  judgment,  min- 
gling together  various  species,  which  it 
never  learns  rightly  to  appreciate  and 
to  understand.  Furthermore,  every  one 
has  his  own  individual  demands  and  per- 
sonal wishes,  and  returns  to  the  spot 
where  he  finds  them  realized.  On  the 
tree  where  lie  has  plucked  figs  to-day, 
he  would  plucic  them  again  to-morrow, 
and  would  malce  a  long  face  if  sloes  had 

frown  in  their  stead  during  the  night, 
f  any  one  is  a  friend  to  sloes,  he  goes 
to  the  thorns. 

**  Schiller  had  the  happy  thought  of 
building  a  house  for  tragedy  alone,  and 
of  giving  a  piece  every  weeic  for  the  male 
sex  exclusively.  But  this  notion  presup- 
posed a  very  large  city,  and  could  not 
be  realized  with  our  humble  means.** 

We  talked  about  the  plays  of  Iffland 
and  Kotzebue,  which,  in  their  way, 
Goetlie  faiffhly  commended.  **From  this 
very  fault^*  said  he,  ^  that  people  do  not 
perfectly  distinguish  between  kind*  in 
art,  the  pieces  of  these  men  are  often 
unjustly  censured.  We  may  wait  a  long 
time  before  a  couple  of  such  popular 
talents  come  acain. 

I  praised  lffland*s  Haa€»tolz  [Old 
Baekelor],  with  which  I  had  been  highly 
pleased  on  the  stage.  **  It  is  unquestion- 
ably lffland*s  best  piece,**  said  Goethe; 
"*  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  goes  from 
prose  into  the  ideal.** 

He  then  told  me  of  a  piece,  which  he 
and  Scliiller  had  made  as  a  continuation 
to  the  Ha^estoh;  that  is  to  say,  In  con- 
versation, without  writing  it  down. 
Goethe  told  me  the  progress  of  the  ac- 
tk>n,  scene  by  scene;  it  was  very  pleas- 
ant and  cheerful,  and  gave  me  great  de- 
light. 

Goethe  then  spoke  of  some  new  plays 
by  Platen.  **In  these  pieces,**  said  he, 
**we  may  see  the  influence  of  Calderon. 
They  are  very  clever,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  complete;  but  they  want  specific 
gravity,  a  certain  weight  of  import. 
They  are  not  of  a  kind  to  excite  in  the 


mind  of  the  reader  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest;  on  tlie  contrary,  tlie  strings  of 
the  soul  are  touched  but  lij^tly  and  tran- 
siently. Thev  are  like  cork,  which,  when 
it  swmis  on  the  water,  makes  no  impres- 
sion, but  ia  easily  sustained  by  the  sur- 
face. 

*'The  German  requires  a  certain  ear- 
nestness, a  certain  grandeur  of  thought, 
and  a  certain  fullness  of  sentiment.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  Schiller  is  so 
highly  esteemed  by  them  alL  I  do  not 
In  the  least  doubt  the  abilities  of  Platen; 
but  those,  probably  from  mistaken  views 
of  art,  are  not  manifested  here.  He 
shows  dlsthiguished  culture,  intellect, 
pungent  wit,  and  artlstlcal  completeness; 
but  these,  especially  in  Germany,  are  not 
enouffh. 

**  Generally,  the  personal  character  of 
the  writer  influences  the  public  rather 
than  his  talents  as  an  artist.  Napoleon 
said  of  Corneille,  '  8*11  vhait,  J4  U  f0rai» 

Srinee';  yet  he  never  read  him.  Racine 
e  read,  but  did  not  sav  this  of  him.  La- 
fontaine,  too,  is  looked  upon  with  a  high 
degree  of  esteem  by  the  French,  not  on 
account  of  his  poetic  merits,  but  of  the 

?:reatness  of  character  which  he  mani- 
ests  in  his  writings.*' 

Wed,,  Nov.  24.— '•The  French,"  said 
Goethe,  **do  well  to  study  and  translate 
our  writers;  for,  limited  as  they  are  both 
in  form  and  motives,  tliey  can  only  look 
without  for  means.  We  Germans  may  be 
reproached  for  a  certain  formlessness; 
but  in  matter  we  are  their  superiors. 
Ttie  theatrical  productions  of  Kotzebue 
and  Ifl9and  are  so  rich  in  motives  that 
they  may  pluck  them  a  Ions;  time  before 
aQ  is  used  up.  But,  especlaUy,  our  philo- 
sophical Ideality  is  welcome  to  them;  for 
every  Ideal  is  serviceable  to  revolution- 
ary aims. 

1835. 

We  continued  to  converse  about  By- 
ron, and  Goethe  admired  his  extraordi- 
nary talent.  ''That  which  I  call  inven- 
tion,*' said  he,  '*  I  never  saw  in  any  one 
in  the  world  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
.him.  His  manner  of  loosing  a  dramatic 
knot  is  always  better  than  one  would 
anticipate.**  .  .  .  Goethe  agreed  with  me 
[on  another  matter]  and  laughed  to  think 
that  Lord  Byron,  who,  in  practical  life. 
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could  never  adapt  himself,  and  never 
even  asked  about  a  law,  finally  subjected 
himself  to  the  stupidest  of  laws  —  that 
of  the  thr€€  unitiet.  > 
*  "He  understood  the  purpose  of  this 
law,"  said  he,  "no  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Convprehensibility  is  the 
purpose,  and  the  three  unities  are  only 
so  far  good  as  they  conduce  to  this  end. 
If  the  observance  o^  them  hmders  the 
comprehension  of  a  worlc,  it  is  foolish 
to  treat  them  as  laws,  and  to  try  to 
observe  them.  Even  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  the  rule  was  taken,  did  not  always 
follow  it.  In  the  Phaeton  of  Eui'ipides, 
and  in  other  pieces,  there  is  a  change 
of  place,  and  it  is  obvious  that  good 
representation  oi  their  subject  was  with 
them  more  Important  than  blind  obedi- 
ence to  law,  which,  in  itself,  is  of  no 
great  consequence.  The  pieces  of  Shake- 
speare deviate,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  unities  of  time  and  place;  but  they 
arc  comprehensible  —  nothing  more  so  — 
and  on  this  account,  the  Greeks  would 
have  found  no  fault  in  them.  The  French 
poets  have  endeavored  to  follow  most 
rigidly  the  laws  of  the  three  unities,  but 
they  sin  against  comprehensibility,  inas- 
much as  they  solve  a  dramatic  law,  not 
dramatically,  but  by  narration.** 

"I  call  to  mind  the  Feinde  lEn&miet] 
of  Houwald.  The  author  of  this  drama 
stood  mudi  in  his  own  light,  when,  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  place,  he  sinned 
against  comprehensibility  in  the  first  act, 
and  altogether  sacrificed  what  might  have 
given  greater  effect  to  his  piece  to  a 
whim,  for  which  no  one  thanks  him.  I 
thou^t,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Oostz 
von  B0rlichinffenj  which  deviates  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  unity  of  time  and 

Slace;  but  which,  as  everything  is  visibly 
eveloped  to  us,  and  brought  before  our 
eves,  is  as  truly  dramatic  and  comprehen- 
sible as  any  piece  in  the  world.  I 
thought,  too,  that  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  were  natural,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  Greeks, 
only  when  a  subject  is  so  limited  in  its 
range  that  it  can  develop  itself  before 
our  eyes  with  all  its  details  in  the  privrn 
time;  but  that  with  a  large  action,  which 
occurs  in  several  places,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  be  confined  -to  one  place,  espe- 
cially as  our  present  stage  arrangementvS 
offer  no  obstacle  to  a  change  of  scepe." 


Goethe  continued  to  talk  of  Lord  By- 
ron. "With  that  disposition,**  said  he, 
"which  always  leads  him  into  the  iliim- 
itable,  the  restraint  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself  by  the  observance  of  the 
three  unities  becomes  him  very  well.  If 
he  had  but  known  how  to  endure  moral 
restraint  also!  That  he  could  not  was 
his  ruin;  and  it  may  be  aptly  said,  tiiat 
he  was  destroyed  by  his  own  unbrkiled 
temperament.*' 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

18^. 

"I  will  not  deny  that  it  was  some- 
thing,'* returned  Goethe.  "The  main 
g)int,  however,  was  this,  that  the  Grand 
uke  left  my  hands  auite  free,  and  I 
could  do  just  as  I  likea«  I  did  not  look 
to  magnificent  scenery,  and  a  brilliant 
wardrobe,  but  I  looked  to  good  pieces. 
From  tragedy  to  farce,  every  species  was 
welcome;  out  a  piece  was  obliged  to  have 
something  in  it  to  find  favor.  It  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  great  and 
clever,  cheerful  and  graceful,  and,  at  all 
events,  healthy  and  containing  some  pith. 
All  that  was  morbid,  weak,  lachrymose, 
and  sentimental,  as  well  as  all  that  was 
frightful,  horrible,  and  offensive  to  de- 
corum, was  utterly  excluded;  I  should 
have  feared,  by  such  expedients,  to  spoil 

both  actors  and  audience.** 

•  ■•■*• 

Wed,,  Apr.  20. —  A  poet  who  writes 
for  the  stage  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  stage,  that  he  may  weigh  the 
means  at  his  command,  and  know  gen- 
erally what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is 
to  be  left  alone;  the  opera-composer.  In 
like  manner,  should  have  some  insight 
into  poetry,  that  he  may  Icnow  how  to 
distinguish  the  bad  from  the  good,  and 
not  apply  his  art  to  something  imprac- 
ticable. 

"  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,''  said  Goethe, 
"should  not  have  composed  Euryanthe, 
He  should  have  seen  at  once  that  this 
was  a  bad  material,  of  which  notliing 
could  be  made.  So  much  insight  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  every  composer, 
as  belonging  to  his  art.'' 


»> 


jS^tcfi.,  May  1. — **  Even  Shakespeare  and 
Molifere,"  returned  Goethe,  "had  no 
other  view.  Both  of  them  wished,  above 
all  things,  to  make  money  by  their  thea- 
ters.   In  on^er  to  atta^i  this,  their  prin- 
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*ipal  aim,  they  necessarily  strove  that 
^erything  should  be  as  good  as  possible, 
md  that,  besides  good  old  plays,  there 
faould  be  some  clever  novelfy  to  please 
md  attract.  The  prohibition  of  Tartufe 
ras  a  thunderbolt  to  Moli^re;  but  not  so 
Duch  for  the  poet  as  for  the  director 
Uoli^re,  who  had  to  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  an  important  troupe,  and  to  find 
lome  means  to  procure  bread  for  hlm- 
lelf  and  his  actors.'* 


Thwn,,  May  19.—  .  .  .  '*Thc  great 
jK>int  is,  that  tie  from  whom  we  would 
ttLTu  should  be  congenial  to  our  nature, 
^ow,  Calderon,  for  instance,  great  as  he 
s,  and  much  as  I  admire  h&,  has  ex- 
erted no  influence  over  me  for  good  or 
for  ilL  But  he  would  have  been  dan- 
^rous  to  Schiller  —  he  would  have  led 
lim  astray;  and  hence  it  is  fortunate 
iiat  Calderon  was  not  generallv  known 
n  Germany  till  after  Schiller  s  death. 
^Ideron  is  infinitely  great  in  the  tech- 
lical  and  theatrical;  Sdiiller,  on  the  con- 
Tary,  far  more  sound,  earnest,  and  great 
n  his  intention,  and  it  would  have  been 
i  pity  if  he  had  lost  any  of  these  vlr- 
ues,  without,  after  all,  attaining  the 
p^atness  of  Calderon  in  other  respects." 

We  spoke  of  Moli^re.  "^  Moli^re,''  said 
joethe,  ''is  so  great,  that  one  is  aston- 
shed  anew  every  time  one  reads  him. 
tie  is  H  man  by  himself  —  his  pieces  bor- 
ler  oil  tragedy;  they  are  apprehensive; 
ind  no  one  has  the  courage  to  imitate 
hem.  His  MUer,  where  the  vice  de- 
troys  all  the  natural  piety  between  fa- 
faer  and  son,  is  especially  great,  and  In 
I  hig^  sense  tragic.  But  when,  in  a 
jerman  paraphrase,  the  son  is  changed 
nto  a  relation,  the  whole  is  weakened, 
md  loses  its  significance.  They  feared 
o  show  the  vice  in  its  true  nature,  as 
le  did;  but  what  is  tragic  there,  or  in- 
ieed  anywhere,  except  what  is  intoler- 
iblef 

*♦  I  read  some  pieces  of  Moliire's  every 
rear,  just  as,  from  time  to  time,  I  con- 
emplate  the  engravings  after  the  great 
Italian  masters.  For  we  little  men  are 
lot  able  to  retain  the  greatness  of  such 
hings  within  ourselves;  we  must  there- 
fore return  to  them  from  time  to  time, 
md  renew  our  impressions.'' 


"Macbeth/'  said  Goethe,  'Ms  Shake- 
speare^s  best  acting  play,  the  one  in 
which  he  shows  most  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  stage.  But  would  you 
see  his  mind  unfettered,  read  TroUus 
and  Cres$ida,  where  he  treats  the  mate- 
rials of  the  lUad  in  his  own  fashion." 

11826J. 

Sun,  Evening,  Jan.  29. — ^"Molifcre  is 
my  strength  and  consolation  at  present," 
said  I;  ** I  have  translated  his  Avare, 
and  am  now  busy  with  his  M4dicin  malr 
gr4  lux,  MoUire  is  indeed  a  great,  a 
genuine  man." 

**Yes,"  said  Goethe,  ''a  genuine  man; 
that  is  the  proper  term.  'Aere  is  noth- 
ing distorted  about  him.  He  ruled  the 
manners  of  his  day,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  Iffiand  and  Kotzebue  allowed 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  theirs,  and 
were  limited  and  confined  in  them.  Mo- 
liire  chastised  men  by  drawing  them  just 
as  they  were." 

*'  I  would  give  something,"  said  I,  "  to 
see  his  plays  acted  in  all  their  purity ! 
Yet  such  things  are  much  too  strong  and 
natural  for  the  public,  so  far  as  1  am 
acquainted  with  it.  Is  not  this  over-re- 
finement to  be  attributed  to  the  so-called 
ideal  hterature  of  certain  authors?" 

•*  No,"  said  Goethe,  "  it  has  its  source 
in  society  itself.  What  business  have  our 
young  girls  at  the  theater?  They  do  not 
belong  to  it  —  they  l>eiong  to  the  con- 
vent, and  the  theater  is  only  for  men 
and  women,  who  know  sometliing  of  hu- 
man affairs.  When  Moliire  wrote,  girls 
were  in  the  convent,  and  he  was  not 
forced  to  think  about  them.  But  now 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  these  young  girls, 
and  pieces  which  are  weak,  and  therefore 
proper,  will  continue  to  be  produced. 
Be  wise  and  stay  away,  as  I  do.  I  was 
really  interested  in  the  theater  only  so 
long  as  I  could  have  a  practical  influ- 
ence upon  it.  It  was  my  delight  to 
bring  the  establishment  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection;  and  when  there  was  a 
performance,  my  interest  was  not  so 
much  in  the  pieces  as  in  observing: 
whether  the  actors  played  as  they  ought. 
The  faults  I  wishea  to  point  out  I  sent 
in  writing  to  the  Repifseur,  and  was  sure 
they  woidd  be  avoided  on  the  next  rep- 
resentation. Now  I  can  no  loneer  have 
any  practical  influence  in  the  theater,  I 
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feel  no  calling  to  enter  it;  I  should  be 
forced  to  endiire  defects  without  beinar 
able  to  amend  them;  and  that  would 
not  suit  me.  And  with  the  reading  of 
plays,  it  is  no  better.  The  young  Ger- 
man poets  are  eternally  sending  me  trag- 
edies; but  what  am  I  to  do  iffith  them? 
I  have  never  read  German  plays  except 
with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  I  could 
act  them;  in  every  otlier  respect  they 
were  indifferent  to  me.  What  am  I  to 
do  now,  in  my  present  situation,  with  the 
pieces  of  these  young  people?  I  can 
gain  nothing  for  myself  by  reading  how 
things  ought  not  to  be  done;  and  I  can- 
not assist  the  young  poets  in  the  matter 
which  is  already  flmsned.  If,  instefid  of 
their  printed  plays,  they  would  send  me 
the  plan  of  a  play,  I  could  at  least  say, 
'Do  it,'  or  'Leave  it  alone,'  or  'Do  it 
this  way,'  or  'Do  it  that';  and  in  this 
there  might  be  some  use." 

Wed.,  July  96.—  ...  I  told  hhn  that 
one  of  my  friends  intended  to  arrange 
Lord  Byron's  Two  Fo$cari  for  the  sta^. 

Goethe  doubted  his  success. 

"It  is  indeed  a  temptation,"  he  said. 
"  When  a  piece  makes  a  deep  impression 
on  us  in  reading,  we  thinlc  it  will  do  the 
same  on  the  s&ge,  and  that  we  could 
obtain  such  a  result  with  Uttle  trouble. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  A 
piece  that  is  not  originally,  by  the  intent 
and  slcill  oi  the  poet,  written  for  the 
boards,  will  not  succeed;  but  whatever 
is  done  to  it,  will  always  remain  some- 
thing unmanageable.  What  trouble  have 
I  taken  with  my  Odtz  von  Berliohinffenl 
vet  it  will  not  go  rlffht  as  an  acting  play, 
but  is  too  long;  and  I  have  been  forced 
to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
last  is  indeed  theatrically  effective,  while 
the  first  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
introduction.  If  the  first  part  were  given 
only  once  as  an  introduction,  and  then 
the  second  repeatedly,  it  might  succeed. 
It  is  the  same  with  WalUmtein:  Die 
Pieeolomini  does  not  bear  repetition,  but 
WaUenstein'9  Tod  is  always  seen  with  de- 
light." 

I  asked  how  a  piece  must  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  theater. 

"  It  must  be  symbolical,"  replied 
Goethe;  '*that  is  to  say,  each  incident 
must  be  significant  in  itself,  and  lead  to 
another  still  more  Important    The  Tar- 


tuf0  of  Moli^re  Is,  in  this  respect^ 
great  example.    Only  think  what  an 
troduction  is  the  first  scene  I    From 
very  twginning  everything  Is  hlg^y 
nificant,  and  leads  us  to  expect  son 
still  more  important  whidi  is  to 
The  beginning  of  Lessinsfs  Mim^   , 
Bamhelm  is  also  admirable;  but  that 
the  Tartufs  comes  only  once  into 
world:  it  is  the  greatest  and  best 
that  exists  of  the  khid."  : 

We  then  came  to  the  pieces  of  C«]i 
deron.  < 

**  In  Calderon,"  said  Goethe,  **joa  find 
the  same  perfect  adaptatton  to  the  tfae*' 
ter.  His  pieces  are  throughout  fit  M 
the  boards;  there  is  not  a  touch  in  tbetf 
which  Is  not  directed  towards  the  re- 
quired effect  Calderon  is  a  genius  vfas 
had  also  the  finest  understandW." 

-It  is  sfaigular,"  sakl  I,  '^that  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare  are  not  theatri- 
cal pieces,  properly  so  called,  since  he 
wrote  them  all  for  his  theater." 

"  Shakespeare,"  replied  Goethe,  *•  wrote 
those  pieces  direct  from  Ills  own  nature. 
Then,  too,  his  age,  and  tlie  existing  ar- 
rangements of  Uie  stage,  made  no  de- 
mands upon  him;  people  were  forced  to 
Sut  up  with  whatever  he  gave  them, 
iut  if  Shakespeare  had  written  for  the 
t»urt  of  Madrid,  or  for  the  theater  of 
Louis  XIV,  he  would  probably  have 
adapted  hfanself  to  a  severer  theatrkal 
form.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  regretted,  for  what  Siiakespeare  lias 
lost  as  a  theatrical  poet  he  has^  gidned  as 
a  poet  in  general  Shakespeare  Is  a  great 
psychoioglBt,  and  we  learn  from  his  j^ecei 
the  secrets  of  human  nature." 

[1827J. 

Wed.,  Jan.  31.—  ..."  Here  again,' 
continued  Goethe,  "tlie  Greeks  were  so 
great,  that  tliey  regarded  fldeUty  to  hb- 
torlc  facts  less  than  the  treatment  of  thro 
by  the  poet.  We  have,  fortunately,  a  fine 
example  in  PhUoctetes,  which  subject  has 
been  treated  by  all  tiiree  of  the  grctt 
tragedians,  and  lastly  and  best  hv  Sopho- 
cles. Tills  poet's  excellent  play  nas,  for- 
tunately, come  down  to  us  entire,  whOe 
of  the  PhUoetetet  of  iBschylus  and  Eu- 
ripides only  fragments  have  been  found, 
although  sufficient  to  show  how  they  hive 
mana^md  the  subject  If  time  permitted, 
I  woiud  restore  tliese  pieces,  as  I  did  the 
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kuaton  of  Euripides;  it  would  be  to  me 
o  unpleasant  or  useless  task. 

**  In  this  subject  the  problem  was  very 
bnple,  namely,  to  brins  Philoctetes,  with 
Ib  Bow,  from  the  island  of  Lemnos. 
lut  the  manner  ot  doing  Uiis  was  the 
insiness  of  the  poet,  and  here  each  could 
how  the  power  of  his  invention,  and 
ne  could  excel  another.  Ulysses  must 
etch  him;  but  shall  he  be  Imown  by 
^hiloctetes  or  not?  and  if  not,  how  shall 
le  be  disffuised?  Shall  Ulvsses  go  alone, 
r  shall  ne  have  companions,  and  who 
ball  they  be?  In  iEschylus  there  is  no 
ompanion;  in  Euripides,  it  is  Diomed; 
n  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Then, 
a  what  situation  is  Philoctetes  to  be 
bund?  Shall  the  island  be  inhabited  or 
lot?  and,  if  hihabited,  shaU  any  sympa- 
faetic  soul  have  taicen  compassion  on 
dm  or  not?  And  so  with  a  hundred 
itticr  things,  which  are  all  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  poet,  and  in  the  selection 
ind  omission  of  which  one  mav  show  his 
nperlority  in  wisdom  to  another.  Here 
8  the  grand  point,  and  our  present  poets 
should  do  Itice  the  ancients.  They  should 
lot  be  always  aslcing  whether  a  subject 
las  been  used  l)efore,  and  IooIk  to  south 
ind  north  for  unheard-of  adventures, 
vhich  are  often  barbarous  enough,  and 
merely  malce  an  impression  as  incidents. 
But  to  malce  something  of  a  simple  sub- 
tect  by  a  masterly  treatment  requires  in- 
tellect and  great  talent,  and  these  we 
io  not  find.'' 

"  The  same  law,*'  said  I,  "  seems  to  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  a  good  style,  where 
we  nice  to  avoid  a  sound  which  we  have 
lust  heard.  Even  on  the  stage  a  great 
deal  might  be  done  with  this  law,  if  it 
were  well  applied.  Plays,  especially 
tragedies,  in  which  an  uniform  tone  un- 
bitemipted  by  change  prevails,  have  al- 
ways something  wearisome  about  them; 
and  if  the  orchestra  plays  melancholy, 
depressing  music  during  the  nUt^cutUi 
of  a  melancholy  piece,  we  are  tortured 
by  an  insupportable  feeling,  which  we 
would  escape  by  all  possible  means." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Goethe,  "the  lively 
scenes  introduced  into  Shalcspeare's  plays 
rest  upon  this  Maw  of  required  change,* 
but  it  does  not  seem  applicable  to  tlie 
hi^r  tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  where,  on 


the  contrary,  a  certain  fundamental  tone 
pervades  the  whole.** 

"The  Greeic  tragedy,"  said  I,  "is  not 
of  such  a  length  as  to  be  rendered  weari- 
some by  one  pervading  tone.  Then  there 
is  an  interchange  of  chorus  and  dialogue; 
and  the  sublime  sense  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  cannot  become  fatiguing,  since 
a  certain  genuine  reality,  which  is  al- 
ways of  a  cheerful  nature,  constantly 
lies  at  the  foundation.** 

"You  may  be  right,"  said  Goethe; 
"and  it  would  be  well  worth  the  trou- 
ble to  investigate  how  far  the  Greek 
tragedy  is  subject  to  the  general  Maw 
of  required  cminge.'  You  see  how  aU 
things  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
how  a  law  respecting  the  theory  of  col- 
ors can  lead  to  an  Inquiry  into  Greek 
tragedv.  We  must  only  take  care  not 
to  push  such  a  law  too  far,  and  make  it 
the  foundation  for  much  besides.  We 
shall  go  more  safely  if  we  only  apply  it 
by  analogy." 

Wed,,  Feb.  7. —  To-day  Goethe  spolce 
severely  of  certain  critics,  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  Lessing,  and  made  unjust 
demands  upon  him.  "When  people,** 
said  he,  "compare  the  pieces  of  Xessing 
with  those  of  the  ancients,  and  call  them 
paltry  and  miserable,  what  do  they 
mean?  Rather  pity  tlie  extraordinary 
man  for  being  obliged  to  live  in  a  pitiful 
time,  which  afforded  him  no  better  ma- 
terials than  are  treated  in  his  pieces; 
pity  him,  because  in  his  Minna  Xfon  Bam- 
kelm,  he  found  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  meddle  with  the  squabbles  of  Saxony 
and  Prussia.  His  constant  polemical 
turn,  too,  resulted  from  the  badness  of 
his  time.  In  EmiUa  Oalotti,  he  vented 
his  pique  against  princes;  in  Nathan, 
against  the  priests." 

(Sup.).  Wed.,  Mar.  91.—  .  .  .  "You 
must  have  remarked  generally,**  contin- 
ued Goethe,  "that  Hinrlchs,  in  consider- 
ing Greek  tragedy,  sets  out  from  the 
idea;  and  that  he  looks  upon  Sophocles 
as  one  who,  in  the  invention  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  pieces,  likewise  set  out 
from  an  idea,  and  regulated  the  sex  and 
rank  of  his  characters  accordingly.  But 
Sophocles,  when  he  wrote  his  pieces,  by 
no  means  started  from  an  idea;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seised  upon  some  ancient 
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ready-made  popular  tradition  in  wliich 
a  good  idea  existed,  and  ttien  only 
thought  of  adapting  it  in  the  best  and 
most  eflfective  manner  for  the  theater. 
The  Atreides  will  not  allow  Aj  ax  to  be 
buried;  but  as  in  Antigone  the  sister 
struggles  for  the  brother,  so  in  the  Ajax 
the  brother  struggles  for  the  brother. 
That  the  sister  takes  charge  of  the  un- 
buried  Polyneices,  and  the  brother  talces 
charge  of  the  fallen  Ajax,  is  a  contingent 
circumstance,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
invention  of  the  poet,  but  to  the  tmdl- 
tion,  which  the  poet  followed  and  was 
oblised  to  follow> 

**  What  he  says  about  Creon's  conduct,** 
replied  I,  ^  appears  to  be  equally  unten- 
able. He  tries  to  prove  that,  in  pro- 
hibiting the  burial  of  Polyneices,  Creon 
acts  from  pure  political  virtue;  and  since 
Creon  is  not  merely  a  man,  but  also  a 
prince,  he  lays  down  the  proposition,  that, 
as  a  man  represents  the  tragic  power 
of  the  state,  this  man  can  be  no  other 
tlian  he  who  is  himself  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  state  itself  —  namely,  the 
prince;  and  that  of  all  persons  the  man 
as  prince  must  be  just  that  person  who 
displays  the  greatest  political  virtue." 

**  These  are  assertions  which  no  one 
will  believe,**  returned  Goethe  with  a 
smile.  **  Besides,  Creon  by  no  means 
acts  out  of  poUtical  virtue,  but  from 
hatred  towards  the  dead.  When  Poly- 
neices endeavored  to  reconquer  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  from  which  he  had 
lieen  forcibly  expelled,  he  did  not  com- 
mit such  a  monstrous  t!rime  against  the 
state  that  his  death  was  insufficient,  and 
that  the  further  punishment  of  the  inno- 
cent corpse  was  required. 

''An  action  should  never  be  placed  In 
the  category  of  political  virtue,  which  Is 
opposed  to  virtue  in  general.  When 
Creon  forbids  the  burial  of  Polyneices, 
and  not  only  taints  the  air  with  the  de- 
caying corpse,  but  also  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey 
to  drag  about  pieces  torn  from  the  dead 
body,  and  thus  to  defile  the  altars  —  an 
action  so  offensive  both  to  gods  and  men 
is  by  no  means  politically  virtuous,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  political  crime.  Be- 
sides, he  has  everybody  in  the  play 
against  him.  He  has  the  elders  of  the 
state,  who  form  the  chorus,  against  him; 
he  has  the  people  at  large  against  him; 


he  has  Teiresias  against  him;  he  has 
own  family  against  him;   but  he 
not,  and  obstinately  persists  in  his 
piety,  until  lie  has  brought  to  nun 
who  belong  to  him,  and  is  himfi^lf  at 
nothing  but  a  shadow.** 

'*And  still,**  said  I,  ^'when  one 
him  spealc,  one  cannot  help  believing 
he  is  somewhat  in  the  rlgnt** 

**  That  is  the  very  thing,**  said 
^  in  which  Sophocles  is  a  master;  and 
which  consists  the  very  life  of  the 
matic  in  general    His  characters  all 
sess  this  gift  of  eloquence,  and  Imow 
to  explain  the  motives  for  their  action 
convincingly,  that  the  hearer  is  almost 
ways  on  the  side  of  the  last  speaker. 

**One  can  see  that,  in  his  youth, 
enjoyed  an  excellent  rhetorical  educ 
by  which  he  became  trained  to  look 
all  the  reasons  and  seeming  reasons 
things.  Still,  his  great  talent  In  tiiis 
spect  betrayed  him  into  faults,  as 
sometimes  went  too  far. 

'*'  There  is  a  passage  in  Auii^ons 
I  always  look  upon  as  a  blemish, 
I  would  give  a  great  deal  for  an 
philologist  to  prove  that  it  is  inte 
and  spurious. 

**  After  tiie  heroine  has,  in  the  conne 
of  the  piece,  explained  the  noble  motive 
for  her  action,  and  displayed  the  ek 
vated  purity  of  her  soul,  she  at  las 
when  she  is  led  to  death,  brings  forwai 
a  motive  which  is  quote  unworthy, 
almost  borders  upon  the  comic. 

*'She  says  that,  if  she  had  been 
mother,  she  would  not  have  done,  ei 
for  her  dead  children  or  for  her  d 
husband,  what  she  has  done  for  h^ 
brother.  For,**  savs  ^e,  ''if  my  haft 
band  died  I  could  have  had  another,  ui 
if  my  children  died  I  could  have  lu^ 
others  by  mv  new  huskmnd.  But  witi 
my  brother  the  case  is  different.  I  caai 
not  have  another  brother;  for  since  n^j 
mother  and  father  are  dead,  there  is  si 
one  to  beget  one. 

*'  This  fi,  at  least,  the  bare  sense  d 
this  passage,  which  in  my  opinion,  wfaei 
placed  in  the  mouth  ot  a  heroine,  going 
to  her  death,  disturbs  the  tragic  toa^ 
and  appears  to  me  verv  far-fetcfaed— 
to  save  her  too  much  of  dialectical  ol- 
culation.  As  I  said,  I  should  like  s 
philologist  to  show  us  that  the  passa|e 
is  spurious.*' 
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We  then  cooversed  farther  upon  Soph- 
les,  remarking  that  in  his  pieces  he 
rays  less  considered  a  mond  tendency 
in  an  apt  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
bd,  particularly  with  regard  to  the- 
rtcal  effect 

M  do  not  object,**  said  Goethe,  ''to 
dramatic  poet  having  a  moral  Influ- 
M  in  view;  but  wiien  tlie  point  is  to 
Ing  his  subject  clearly  and  effectively 
fore  his  audience,  his  moral  purpose 
Dves  of  little  use,  and  he  needs  much 
we  a  faculty  for  delineation  and  a 
miliarity  with  the  stage  to  Imow  what 

do  and  what  to  leave  undone.  If 
tre  be  a  moral  in  the  subject,  it  will 
pear,  and  the  poet  has  nothing  to  con- 
ler  but  the  effect  and  artistic  treat- 
At  of  the  subiect.  If  a  poet  has  as 
rii  a  soul  as  Sophocles,  his  influence 
b  always  be  moral,  let  him  do  what 

wHl.  Besides,  he  Imew  the  stase,  and 
Klerstood  his  craft  thoroughly.*" 
**  How  well  he  Icnew  the  theater,"  an- 
gered 1,  ''and  how  much  he  had  hi 
Bw  of  theatrical  effect,  we  see  in  his 
liiloctetes,*  and  the  great  resemblance 
lich  this  piece  bears  to  'OBdipus  hi 
ilonos,'  both  in  arrangement  and  in 
urse  of  action. 

*'ln  both  pieces  we  see  the  hero  in 
helpless  condition;  both  are  old  and 
iffering  from  bodily  infirmities.  CEdi- 
IS  has,  at  his  side,  his  daughter  as  a' 
dde  and  a  prop;  Philoctetes  has  his 
rw.  The  resemblance  is  carried  still 
irther.  Both  have  been  thrust  aside  in 
eir  afflictions;  but  when  the  oracle  de- 
ares  with  respect  to  both  of  them, 
at  the  victory  can  be  obtained  with 
leir  aid  alone,  and  endeavor  is  made 
» get  them  back  again;  Ulysses  comes  to 
buoctetes,  Creon  to  OBdipus.  Both  be- 
ta  their  discourse  with  cunning  and  hon- 
ied words;  but  when  these  are  of  no 
rail,  they  use  violence,  and  we  sec 
biloctetes  deprived  of  his  bow,  and 
fidipus  of  his  daughter.** 
"Such  acts  of  violence,**  said  Goethe, 
give  an  opportunity  for  excellent  al- 
Tcations,  and  sudi  situations  of  help- 
asness  excited  the  emotions  of  the  au- 
imce,  on  which  account  the  poet,  whose 
^ject  it  was  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
le  public,  liked  to  introduce  them.  In 
Nier  to  strengthen  this  effect  in  the 
Bdipos,  Sophocles  brings  him  in  as  a 


weak  old  man,  when  he  still,  according 
to  all  circumstances,  must  have  been  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  at  this 
vigorous  age,  the  poet  could  not  have 
used  him  for  his  play;  he  would  have 
produced  no  effect,  and  he  therefore 
made  him  a  weak,  helpless  old  man." 

"The  resemblance  to  Philoctetes,**  con- 
tinued I,  "goes  still  further.  The  hero, 
in  both  pieces,  does  not  act,  but  suffers. 
On  the  other  hand,  each  of  these  passive 
heroes  has  two  active  characters  against 
him.  Oiklipus  has  Creon  and  Polvneices, 
Philoctetes  has  Neoptolemus  and  Ulys- 
ses; two  such  opposmg  characters  were 
necessary  to  discuss  the  subject  on  all 
sides,  and  to  gain  the  necessary  body 
and  fullness  for  the  piece.** 

"You  might  add,'*  hiterposed  Goethe,  / 
"that  l)oth  pieces  k)ear  this  further  re- 
semblance, that  we  see  in  t>oth  the  ex- 
tremely effective  situation  of  a  happy 
change,  since  one  hero,  in  his  disconso- 
late situation,  has  his  beloved  daughter 
restored  to  him,  and  the  other,  his  no 
less  beloved  tx>w.*' 

The  happy  conclusions  of  these  two 
pieces  are  also  similar;  for  both  heroes 
are  delivered  from  their  sorrows: 
CEdipus  is  blissfully  snatched  away,  and 
as  for  Philoctetes,  we  are  forewarned  by 
the  oracle  of  his  cure,  before  Troy,  by 
iEsculapius. 

"When  we,**  continued  Goethe,  "for 
our  modem  purposes,  who  wish  to  learn 
how  to  conduct  ourselves  upon  the  thea- 
ter, MoU^re  Is  the  man  to  whom  we 
should  apply. 

"  Do  you  know  his  Malade  hnaginairsf 
There  is  a  scene  in  it  which,  as  often  as 
I  read  the  piece,  appears  to  me  the  sym- 
l)ol  of  a  perfect  Imowledge  of  the  boards. 
I  mean  the  scene  where  the  'Malade 
Imaffinaire'  asks  his  little  daughter 
Louison,  if  there  has  not  been  a  young 
man  in  the  chamber  of  her  eldest  sister. 

"Now,  any  other  who  did  not  under- 
stand his  craft  so  well  would  have  let 
the  little  Louison  plainly  tell  the  fact  at 
once,  and  there  would  have  been  the  end 
of  the  matter. 

"But  what  various  motives  for  delay 
are  introduced  by  Moli^re  into  this  ex- 
amination for  the  sake  of  life  and  effect. 
He  first  makes  the  little  Louison  act 
as  if  she  did  not  understend  her  father; 
then  she  denies  that  she  Imows  anything; 
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then,  threatened  with  the  rod,  she  falls 
down  as  if  dead;  then,  when  her  father 
bursts  out  in  despair,  she  springs  up 
from  her  feigned  swoon  witn  roguisn 
hilarity,  and  at  last,  Uttle  by  little,  she 
confesses  alL 

^*My  explanation  can  only  give  you  a 
very  meager  notion  of  the  ammation  of 
the  scene;  but  read  the  scene  yourself 
till  you  become  thoroughly  impressed 
with  its  theatrical  wortli,  and  you  will 
confess  that  there  is  more  practical  in- 
struction contained  in  it  thui  In  all  the 
theories  in  the  world. 

**I  have  known  and  loved  Moli^re," 
continued  Goethe,  **from  my  youth,  and 
have  learned  from  him  during  my  whole 
life.  I  never  fail  to  read  some  of  his 
plays  every  year,  that  I  may  keep  up  a 
constant  intercourse  with  what  is  excel- 
lent. It  is  not  merely  the  perfect  ar- 
tistic treatment  which  delights  me;  but 
particularly  tlie  amiable  nature,  the 
highly  formed  mind,  of  the  poet.  There 
is  in  him  a  grace  and  a  feeling  for  the 
decorous,  and  a  tone  of  gooa  society 
which  his  innate  beautiful  nature  could 
only  attain  by  daily  intercourse  with  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  age.  Of  Me- 
nander,  I  only  know  the  few  fragments; 
but  these  give  me  so  hish  an  idea  of 
him,  that  I  look  upon  this  great  Greek 
as  the  only  man  who  could  he  compared 
to  Moli^re." 

"I  am  happy,"  returned  I,  ''to  hear 
you  speak  so  hiriily  of  Molifere.  This 
sounds  a  little  different  from  Herr  von 
Schlegel!  I  have  to-dav,  witii  great  re- 
pugnance, swallowed  what  he  says  con- 
cerning Moli^re  in  his  lectures  on  dra- 
matic poetry.  He  quite  looks  down  upon 
him,  as  a  vulgar  buffoon,  who  has  only 
seen  good  society  at  a  distance,  and 
whosel)U8iness  it  was  to  invent  all  sorts 
of  pleasantries  for  the  amusement  of  his 
lora.  In  these  low  pleasantries,  Schlegel 
admits  he  was  most  happy,  but  he  stole 
the  best  ot  them.  He  was  obliged  to 
force  himself  into  the  hisfaer  school  of 
comedy,  and  never  succeeded  in  It.*' 

'*To  a  man  like  Schlegel,"  returned 
Goethe,  *'a  genuine  nature  like  Moli^re's 
is  a  veritable  eyesore;  he  feels  that  he 
has  nothing  in  common  with  him,  he  can- 
not endure  him.  The  Miionthrope,  which 
I  read  over  and  over  again,  as  one  of 
my  most   favorite  pieces,  is  repugnant 


to  him;  he  is  forced  to  praiac  Ti 
a  little,  but  he  lets  him  down 
much  as  he  can.    Schlegel  cannot 
give  Moli^ve  for  ridkuline  the 
aon  of  learned  ladies;  he  mis,  prob 
as  one  of  my  friends  has  renumed, 
he   himself  would   have   been 
if  he  had  lived  with  JAoMhre. 

'*It  is  not  to  be  denied,"  t 
Goethe,  "that  Schlegel  knows  a  ^ 
deal,  and  one  is  alnK>st  terrified  i 
extraordinary  attainments  and  his 
sive  readhig.  But  this  is  not 
All  the  learning  in  the  world  is  stiQj 
judgment  His  criticism  is 
one-sided,  because  in  all  theatrical', 
he  merely  regards  the  skdeton  of 
plot  and  arrangement,  and  only 
out  small  points  of  resemblance  to 
predecessors,  without  troubling  „ 
in  the  least  as  to  what  the  author  bi 
forward  of  graceful  life  and  the 
of  a  high  soul.  But  of  what  use  are 
the  arts  of  genius,  if  we  do  not  find 
a  theatrical  piece  an  amiable  or  gi^ 

Sersonallbr  or  the  author.  This  alone  i^ 
uences  the  cultivation  of  the  peopk.] 

''I  look  upon  the  manner  m  vlii 
Schlegel  has  treated  ttut  Frendi  draa 
as  a  sort  of  recipe  for  the  formatkn  4 
a  bad  critic,  who  is  wanting  in  efc| 
organ  for  the  veneration  of  exceDeM 
and  who  passes  over  a  sound  nature  ■ 
a  ffreat  diaracter  as  if  they  were  du 
and  stubble."  J 

''Shakespeare  and  Calderon,  on  i 
other  hand,"  I  replied,  "  he  treats  jiisl| 
and  even  with  decided  affection."         I 

"Both,"  returned  Goethe,  "aie  « 
such  a  Idnd  tliat  one  cannot  say  enoM 
in  praise  of  them,  althous^  I  should  m 
have  wondered  if  Schleffd  had  scoinfnlt 
let  them  down  also.  Thus  he  is  all 
just  to  iEschylus  and  Sophocles;  bil 
this  does  not  seem  to  arise  so  mocfa  itm 
a  lively  conviction  of  their  extraordiMiJ 
merit  as  from  tlie  tradition  among  p4 
ologists  to  place  them  both  veiy  Ugh 
for,  in  fact,  Schlegel's  own  little  peistf 
is  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  and  af 
preciate  such  lofty  natures.  If  tiiis  m 
been  the  case,  he  would  have  been  jti 
to  Euripides  too,  and  would  have  goal 
to  work  with  him  in  a  different  manoer. 
But  he  knows  that  philologists  do  vi 
estimate  him  very  hinily,  and  he  tbeir 
fore  feels  no  little  defi^t  that  he  is  pc^ 
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ittted  upon  sucb  high  suthorityy  to  fall 
»«il  of  this  migh^  ancient  and  to 
^oolmaster  him  as  much  as  he  can. 
do  not  deny  that  Euripides  has  his 
soiits;  but  lie  was  always  a  very  re- 
pectable  competitor  with  Sophocles  and 
Eschylus.  If  he  did  not  possess  the 
reat  earnestness  and  the  severe  artistic 
Dvnplcteness  of  his  two  predecessors, 
nd  as  a  dramatic  poet  treated  things 
.  little  more  leniently  and  humane^, 
e  probably  knew  his  Athenians  well 
Bou^h  to  be  aware  that  the  chord  which 
e  struck  was  the  right  one  for  his  con- 
emporaries.  A  poet  whom  Socrates 
aDed  his  friend,  whom  Aristotle  lauded, 
^om  Menander  admired,  and  for  whom 
(ophodes  and  the  ci^  of  Athens  put 
n  mourning  on  hearing  of  his  death, 
aust  <;ertaimy  have  been  something.  If 
i  DMxiem  man  like  Schlegel  must  pick 
•at  faults  in  so  great  an  ancient,  he 
flight  only  to  do  it  upon  his  Imees." 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the 
tntigtme  of  Sophocles,  and  the  hi^h 
aoral  tone  previdling  in  It:  and,  lastqr, 
tpon  the  question — ^now  the  moral  ele- 
Dent  came  into  the  world? 

^Through  God  himself,"  returned 
aoetbe,  '^  like  everything  else.  It  is  no 
product  of  human  reflection,  but  a  beau- 
Iful  nature  inherent  and  inborn.  It  is, 
nore  or  less,  inherent  in  mankind  gen- 
erally, but  to  a  high  degree  in  a  few  em- 
benUy  gifted  nimds.  These  have,  by 
rreat  deras  or  doctrines,  manifested  their 
llvine  nature;  which,  then,  bv  the  beauty 
»f  its  appearance,  won  the  love  of  men, 
ind  powerfullv  attracted  them  to  rever- 
■noe  and  emulation." 

**  A  consciousness  of  the  worth  of  the 
Doraily  beautiful  and  good  could  be  at- 
tained by  experience  and  wisdom,  inas- 
buch  as  tlie  bad  showed  itself  in  its  con- 
lequences  as  a  destroyer  of  happiness, 
M>th  in  individuals  and  the  whole  body, 
rhile  the  noble  and  right  seemed  td  pro- 
luce  and  secure  the  happiness  of  one 
md  alL  Thus  the  morally  beautiful 
Mmld  become  a  doctrine,  and  diffuse  itself 
yver  whole  nations  as  something  plainly 


I  have  lately  read  somewhere,"  an- 
twered  I,  ''the  opinion  that  the  Greek 
brag^y  had  made  moral  beauty  a  spe- 
cial object" 


''Not  so  much  morality,"  returned 
Goethe,  *'as  pure  humanity  in  its  whole 
extent;  especially  in  such  positions 
where,  by  falling  into  contact  with  rude 
power,  it  could  assume  a  tragic  char- 
acter. In  this  region,  indeed,  even  tiie 
moral  stood  as  a  principal  part  of  hu- 
man nature. 

"The  morality  of  Antigone,  besides, 
was  not  invented  by  Sophocles,  but  was 
contained  in  the  subject,  which  Sopho- 
cles chose  the  more  readily,  as  it  united 
so  much  dramatic  effect  with  moral 
beauty." 

Goethe  then  spoke  about  the  charac- 
ters of  Creon  and  Ismene,  and  on  the 
necessity  for  these  two  persons  for  the 
development  of  the  beautiful  soul  of  the 
heroine. 

"AU  that  is  noble,"  said  he,  "is  hi  it- 
self of  a  quiet  nature,  and  appears  to 
sleep  until  it  is  aroused  and  summoned 
forth  by  contrast  Such  a  contrast  is 
Creon,  who  is  brought  in,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  Antigone,  in  order  that  her 
noble  nature  and  the  risht  which  is  on 
her  side  may  be  brought  out  by  him, 
partly  on  his  own  account,  in  order  that 
his  unhappy  error  may  appear  odious 
to  us. 

"But,  as  Sophocles  meant  to  display 
the  elevated  soul  of  his  heroine  even  lie- 
fore  the  deed,  another  contrast  was 
requisite  by  which  her  character  might 
be  developed;  and  this  is  her  sister  Is- 
mene. In  this  character,  the  poet  has 
given  us  a  beautiful  standard  of  the 
commonplace,  so  that  the  greatness  of 
Antia<m€,  which  is  far  above  such  a 
standard,  is  the  more  strikhiffly  visible." 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  dra^ 
matic  authors  in  general,  and  upon  the 
important  influence  which  they  exerted, 
and  could  exert,  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  people. 

"  A  great  dramatic  poef*  said  Goethe, 
"if  he  is  at  the  same  time  productive, 
and  is  actuated  by  a  strong  noble  pur- 
pose, which  pervades  all  his  works,  may 
succeed  in  making  the  soul  of  his  pieces 
become  the  soul  of  tibe  people.  I  should 
think  that  this  was  something  well  worth 
the  trouble.  From  Comeille  proceeded 
an  influence  capable  of  forming  heroes. 
This  was  sometiiing  for  Napoleon,  who 
had  need  of  an  heroic  people;  on  which 
account,  he  said  of  ComeiUe,  that  if  he 
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idly  before  the  eyes  and  ears  upon  tlJ| 
stage,  not  as  one  that  was  to  be  beU 
firmly,  and  carped  at^in  detaU.  Henct^i 
his  only  point  was  to  be  effectiYe  and 
significant  for  the  moment." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Sat,  July  91.—  ...  **I  am  in  the  tWri 
volume  already,**  said  he,  as  he  laid  aside 
the  book,  **and  am  thus  getting  mam 
new  thoughts.  You  know  Aristotle  saji 
of  tragedy,  '  It  must  excite  fear,  if  H  is 
to  be  good.'  This  is  true,  not  only  of 
tragedy,  but  of  many  other  sorta  of 
poetry.  You  find  it  in  my  GoU  und  dk 
Bayadere,  You  find  it  in  very  good  com- 
edy, even  in  the  Sieben  M&dehen  in  Unh 
form  [Seven  QirU  m  Uniform]^  as  wt 
do  not  know  how  the  joke  will  turn  out 
for  the  dear  creatures. 

**Th!s  fear  may  be  of  two  sorts;  R 
may  exist  in  the  shape  of  alarm  [Ang»t\^ 
or  in  that  of  uneasiness  [Bangigkeit]. 
Tiie  latter  feeling  is  awakened  when  we 
see  a  moral  evil  threatening,  and  grad- 
ually overshadowing,  the  personages,  a% 
for  instance,  in  the  Wahlverwandtechaf' 
ten;  but  alarm  is  awakened,  in  reader  or 
spectator,  when  the  personages  aze 
threatened  with  physical  danger,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Galley  Slave,  and  in  X>«r 
Freischiiiz;  —  nay  in  the  scene  of  the 
Wolfs-glen,  not  only  alarm,  but  a  sense 
of  annihilation,  is  awakened  in  the  spec- 
tators. Now,  Manzoni  makes  use  of  thil 
alarm,  with  wonderful  felicity,  by  re- 
solving it  into  emotion,  and  thus  leadisf 
us  to  admiration.  The  feeling  of  alan 
is  necessarily  of  a  material  character, 
and  will  be  excited  in  every  reader;  bit 
that  of  admiration  is  excited  by  a  recog- 
nition of  the  writer's  skill,  and  only  tbei 
connoisseur  will  be  blessed  with  tliis  fed- 
ing.  What  say  you  to  these  aesthetics  of 
mine?  If  I  were  younger,  I  would  write 
something  accoraing  to  this  thc»ij,| 
though  perhaps  not  so  extensive  a  woii 
as  this  of  Manzoni. 

■  ••••• 

(1839.) 

Wed.,  Feb.  4.—  .  .  .  «Writin|r  for  tbt 
stage,"  he  continued,  '*is  someuiing  pe- 
culiar, and  he  who  does  not  understand 
it  thoroughly,  had  better  leave  it  alone. 
Every  one  thinks  that  an  interesting  fact 
will  appear  interestinff  on  the  boardsr- 
notliing  of  the  kind!    llungs   maj  be 


were  still  living  he  would  make  a  prince 
of  him.  A  dramatic  poet  who  knows 
his  vocation  should  therefore  work  in- 
cessantly at  its  higher  development,  in 
order  that  his  influence  on  the  people 
may  be  noble  and  beneficiaL 

"  One  should  not  study  contemporaries 
and  competitors,  but  the  great  men  of 
antiquity,  whose  works  have,  for  cen- 
turies, received  equal  homage  and  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  a  man  of  really  su- 
perior endowments  will  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  this,  and  it  is  just  this  need  for 
intercourse  with  great  predecessors, 
which  is  the  sign  of  a  higher  talent.  Let 
us  study  Moli^re,  let  us  study  Shake- 
speare, but  above  all  things,  the  old 
Greeks,  and  always  the  Greeks." 

*•  For  highly  endowed  natures,"  re- 
marked 1,  **the  study  of  the  authors  of 
antiquity  may  be  perfectly  inavailable; 
but,  in  general,  it  appears  to  have  little 
influence  upon  personal  character.  If 
this  were  tne  case,  all  philologists  and 
theologians  would  be  the  most  excellent 
of  men.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case;  and  such  connoisseurs  of  tlie  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  able 
people  or  pitiful  creatures,  according  to 
the  bad  or  good  qualities  which  God  has 
given  them,  or  which  they  have  inherited 
from  their  father  and  mother." 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
that,"  returned  GoeUie;  **  but  it  must  not, 
therefore,  be  said,  that  the  study  of  an- 
tiquity is  entirely  without  efifect  upon 
the  formation  of  character.  A  worthless 
man  will  always  remain  worthless,  and 
a  little  mind  will  not,  by  daily  inter- 
course with  the  great  minds  of  antiquity, 
become  one  inch  greater.  But  a  noble 
man,  in  whose  soul  God  has  placed  the 
capability  for  future  ju^eatness  of  char- 
acter and  elevation  of  mind,  will,  by  a 
knowledge  of,  and  familiar  intercourse 
with,  the  elevated  natures  of  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  every  day  make  a 
visible  approximation  to  similar  great- 
ness," 

■  ••••• 

^Shakespeare,  in  writing  his  pieces, 
could  hardly  have  thought  that  they 
would  appear  in  print,  so  as  to  be  told 
over,  and  compared  one  with  another; 
he  had  rather  the  stage  in  view  when  he 
wrote;  he  regarded  his  plays  as  a  lively 
and  moving  scene,  that  would  pass  rap- 
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very  pretty  to  read,  and  very  pretty 
to  think  about;  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
put  upon  the  stage  the  effect  is  quite 
different,  and  that  which  has  charmed 
us  in  the  closet  will  probably  fall  flat 
€m  tlie  boards.  If  any  one  reads  my 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  he  thinlcs  it 
Tni^pht  be  brought  out  at  the  theater. 
Topfer  has  been  inveigled  into  the  ex- 
periment; but  what  is  it,  what  effect 
does  it  produce,  especially  if  it  is  not 
played  in  a  first-rate  manner,  and  who 
can  say  that  It  is  in  every  respect  a  good 
piece?  Writing  for  the  stage  is  a  trade 
that  one  must  understand,  and  requires 
a  talent  that  one  must  possess.  Both 
are  uncommon,  and  where  thev  are  not 
combined,  we  shall  scarcely  have  any 
g«x>d  result.** 


(I8S0.) 

Goethe  then  tallced  of  GoeeI,  and  his 
theater  at  Venice,  where  the  actors  had 
merely  subjects  given  them,  and  filled 
up  the  details  impromptu.  Goszi  said 
there  were  only  six-and-thirty  tragic  sit- 
uations. Schiller  thought  there  were 
more,  but  could  never  succeed  in  finding 
even  so  many. 


(Sup.)  Wed.,  Mar.  17.— This  eve- 
ning at  Goethe's  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
By  order  of  the  Grand  Duchess  I  brought 
hhn  back  Qemma  von  Art,  and  told  him 


the  good  opini(m  I  entertained  of  this 
piece. 

'*!  am  always  glad/*  returned  he, 
''when  anythmg  is  produced  which  is 
new  in  invention,  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  talent'*  Then,  tailing  the  volume  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  loolcing  at  It  some- 
what asicance,  he  added,  **but  I  am 
never  quite  pleased  when  I  see  a  dra- 
matic author  malce  pieces  too  lone  to 
be  represented  as  they  are  written.  This 
imperfection  taltes  away  half  the  pleas- 
ure that  I  should  otherwise  fecL  Only 
see  what  a  thick  volume  this  Qomma  von 
Art  is." 

*' Schiller,*'  returned  I,  *'ha8  not  man- 
aged much  better,  and  yet  he  is  a  very 
great  dramatic  author.** 

^'He  too  has  certainly  committed  this 
fault,"  returned  Goethe.  "His  first 
pieces  narUcularly,  which  he  wrote  in 
the  fullness  of  youth,  seem  as  if  they 
would  never  end.  He  had  too  much  on 
his  heart,  and  too  much  to  say  to  t)e  able 
to  control  it.  Afterwards,  wlien  he  be- 
came conscious  of  this  fault,  he  took 
infinite  trouble,  and  endeavored  to  over- 
come it  by  work  and  study;  but  he  never 
perfectly  succeeded,  it  really  requires 
a  poetical  giant,  and  Is  more  difficult 
than  is  imagined,  to  control  a  subject 
properly,  to  keep  it  from  overpowering 
one,  and  to  concentrate  one*s  attention 
on  that  alone  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.'* 


EPIC  AND  DRAMATIC  POETRY « 
[Uehtr  €pUch4  und  dramatische  DicHtung] 

(1797) 


The  epic  poet  and  the  dramatic  poet 
are  t>oth  subject  to  the  general  laws  of 
poetry,  and  es)>ecially  U»  the  laws  of 
unity  and  of  progression.  Furthermore, 
tiiev  deal  with  subjects  that  are  similar, 
and  they  can  avail  themselves  of  motives 
of  either  kind.  The  great  and  essential 
difference  between  them,  however,  lies  in 
tlie  fact  that,  whereas  the  epic  poet  de- 
scribes an  action  as  being  altogetiier  past 
and  completed,  the  dramatic  poet  rep- 

8  Re- printed,  complete,  from  W.  B.  It<inD« 
feldt's  CriHritmu.  RefiertionM.  and  MaasirM  of 
Qwthe  (London,  n.  d.). —  Ed. 


resents  it  as  actually  occurring.  The 
best  way  at  deducing  the  laws  in  detail, 
according  to  which  both  have  to  act,  from 
the  nature  of  man,  Is  to  picture  to  our- 
selves a  rhapsodist  and  a  stage-player, 
k>oth  as  poets,  the  former  surrounded  by 
a  quiet  and  attentive  circle  of  listeners, 
the  latter  by  a  crowd  impatiently  wait- 
ing to  see  and  hear  him.  Nor  would  it 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  what  is 
of  the  greatest  use  to  each  of  these  re- 
spective forms  of  poetry;  what  sub- 
jects each  one  will  preferably  adopt;  of 
what  motives  it  will  preferably  avail  it- 
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self.  I  say  preferably;  for,  as  I  pointed 
out  at  the  commencement,  neither  of  tibem 
can  lay  exclusive  claim  to  anything. 

The  subjects  of  epic  poetry  and  of 
tragedy  should  be  altogether  human,  fuU 
of  significance  and  pathos.  The  charac- 
ters will  appear  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage if  they  are  represented  as  having 
attained  a  certain  stage  of  development, 
when  self-activity  or  spontaneity  makes 
them  still  appear  dependent  upon  them- 
selves alone,  and  when  their  influence 
makes  itself  felt,  not  morally,  politicaUy, 
or  mechanically,  but  in  a  purefy  personal 
way.  The  legends  from  tne  heroic  times 
of  the  Greel^  were  in  this  sense  espe- 
cially favorable  to  their  poets. 

The  epic  poem  represents  above  all 
things  drcumscribed  activity,  tragedy, 
circumscribed  suffering.  The  epic  poem 
gives  us  man  woridng  outside  of  and 
beyond  himself:  battles,  wanderings,  en- 
terprises of  all  kinds  which  demand  a 
certain  sensuous  breadth.  Tragedy  fives 
us  man  thrown  in  upon  himself,  and  the 
actions  of  genuine  tragedy  therefore 
stand  in  need  of  but  little  space. 

Of,  motives  I  distinguish  five  different 
varieties: 

1.  Proar999iio9,  which  further  the  ac- 
tion, ana  are  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  drama. 

9.  Betrogrsime,  which  draw  the  ac- 
tion awav  from  Its  goal;  these  are  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  epic  poetry. 

3.  Bstardative,  which  delay  the  course 
or  lengthen  the  way;  these  are  used  in 
both  kmds  of  poetry  with  the  greatest 
advantage. 

4.  Betro9p0cHv0,  by  means  of  which 
events  that  have  happened  previously  to 
the  epoch  of  the  poem  are  introduced 
into  it. 

5.  Antieifotory,  which  anticipate  that 
which  will  nappen  after  the  epoch  of  the 
poem;  the  epic  poet,  as  also  the  dra- 
matic poet,  uses  both  Idnds  In  order  to 
create  a  perfect  poem. 

The  worlds  which  are  to  be  represented 
to  view  are  common  to  both.    They  are: 

1.  The  physical;  and  firstly,  that  most 
nearly  approaching  the  one  to  which  the 
persons  represented  belong,  and  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Here  the  drama- 
tist as  a  rule  confines  himself  strictly  to 
one  single  point;  the  epic  poet  has  more 
freedom  ox  motion  ana  his  range  of  lo- 


cality is  mndi  greater.  Secondly,  theit 
is  the  remoter  world,  in  which  I  IncliMk 
the  whole  of  nature.  This  one  the  cfMc 
poet,  who,  generally  speakfaig,  has  re- 
course to  the  imagination,  seeks  to  bring 
nearer  to  us  by  means  of  similes  or  com- 
parisons, of  which  the  dramatist  BwmSk 
himself  with  less  frequency. 

9,  The  moral  world  is  eaually  comnaoo 
to  both,  and  Is  most  happuy  represented 
In  all  its  physiological  and  patiiological 
simpliclly. 

S.  The  world  of  phantasies,  presenti- 
ments, apparitions,  accidents,  and  fatali- 
ties. Tills  lies  open  to  both,  it  l>eing  of 
coarse  understood  that  It  must  approxi- 
mate to  the  world  of  sensuous  peccm- 
tion.  Hence  there  arises  a  special  dim- 
culty  for  the  modems,  because,  much  as 
we  may  desire  It,  we  cannot  easily  find 
a  substitute  for  the  miraculous  creatures, 
the  gods,  soothsayers,  and  oracles  of  tiie 
ancients. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  as  a 
whole,  we  shall  deem  the  rhapsodlst  who 
describes  tliat  which  beloiu^  altogether 
to  the  past,  to  be  a  man  of  wisdom  sar- 
veyhig  with  a  calm  recollection  the  things 
which  have  happened.  His  descriptkn 
will  tend  so  to  compose  his  hearers  that 
they  find  pleasure  in  listeninff  to  him  for 
a  long  space  of  time.  He  wUl  distribute 
the  interest  equally  throughout,  since  lie 
is  not  able  to  counterbalance  any  undu^ 
vivid  impression  with  the  necessary  ra- 
pidity, lie  will  turn  akx>ttt  and  wander 
to  and  fro  according  to  the  impulse  of 
his  fancy;  and  wherever  he  goes,  he  will 
be  closely  followed,  for  he  nas  to  deal 
with  the  imagination  alone,  which  fash- 
ions its  own  pictures  and  which  Is  to  a 
certain  degree  indifferent  as  to  what  pfc^' 
tures  it  summons  up.  The  rhapsooM 
should  not  himself  appear  in  his  poem 
as  a  kind  of  superior  being.  The  best 
method  for  him  would  be  to  read  from 
l)ehind  a  screen,  so  that  Ills  hearers  might 
turn  aside  their  thoughts  from  all  per- 
sonality and  imagine  they  heard  the  voke 
of  the  muses  in  general  and  nothing 
more. 

With  the  stage-player,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  position  Is  exactlv  reversed. 
He  comes  before  us  as  a  aistinct  and 
determined  individual.  He  wants  us  to 
interest  ourselves  exclusively  In  him  and 
his  immediate   surroundings;  be   wants 
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us  to  share  his  mental  and  bodily  suffer^ 
ingSy  to  feel  faJs  perplexities,  and  to  for- 
get ourselves  in  following  him.  He  too 
will,  indeed,  set  to  work  in  a  gradual 
manner;  but  he  can  venture  upon  far 
more  powerful  effects,  because  In  tlie 
case  of  sensuous  presence  even  an  un- 
usually strong  impression  may  be  dis- 
pelled by  means  of  a  weaker  one.  The 
contemplative  listener  is  in  reason  bound 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  constant  sensuous 
exertion;  he  must  not  pause  to  meditate, 
but  must  follow  in  a  state  of  passionate 
eagerness;  his  fancy  is  entirely  put  to 
silence;  no  claims  may  be  made  upon 
it,  and  even  that  which  is  narrated  must 
be  so  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tator as  though  it  were  actually  taking 
place.* 

4  An  interflstinn  note  on  DramaUe  Form, 
written  about  1775: 

**It  is  well-nigh  time  that  people  ceMed 
talking  about  the  form  of  dramatic  eompoai* 
tiona.  about  their  length  and  ihortneH,  their 
unitiee.  their  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and 
all  the  reet  of  it;  and  that  we  now  began  to 
go  atraightway  to  their  eontents,  which  hith- 
erto, it  seems,  have  been  left  to  take  of  them* 
•elves. 

*'  There  is«  however,  one  form  which  is  as 
distinct  from  the  other  as  the  internal  sense 
from  the  external;  a  form  which  is  not  tangible 
but  requires  to  be  Mi,  Our  head  must  be 
able  to  overlook  that  which  the  head  of  an- 


other can  grasp;  our  heart  must  be  able  to 
feel  that  which  the  heart  of  another  can  feel. 
The  intermingling  of  the  rules  will  not  give 
rise  to  looseness;  and,  though  the  example 
should  prove  dangerous,  vet  it  is  at  bottom 
better  to  make  a  confused  piece  than  a  cold 
one. 

"  Indeed,  if  only  more  persons  were  alive 
to  this  inner  form,  which  comprehends  within 
itself  all  forms,  we  should  not  be  dittgusted 
by  so  many  abortive  productions  of  the  intel- 
lect; writers  would  not  think  of  enanding 
every  tragic  event  into  a  drama  and  of  slicing 
up  ever^  novel  into  a  play.  I  wish  that  some 
clever  individual  would  parody  this  twofold 
nuisance  by  arranging,  say.  the  iEsouian  fable 
of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  in  the  form  of  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts. 

^  Every  form,  even  that  which  admits  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  feeling,  has  in  it  something 
that  is  untrue.  Tet  the  form  is  invariably  the 
glass  through  which  we  collect  the  holy  rays 
of  extended  nature  and  throw  them  upon  the 
heart  of  humanity  as  their  focus.  But  as 
for  the  glass  —  he  to  whom  it  is  not  given, 
win  not  succeed  in  obtaining  it.  do  what  he 
wiU.  Like  the  mysterious  stone  of  the  al- 
chemists, it  is  both  husk  and  matter,  both  fire 
and  cooling  draught;  it  is  so  simple,  so  com- 
mon, it  lies  before  every  door,  and  vet  so 
iKonderful  a  thing,  that  just  those  people  who 
possess  it  can  as  a  rule  make  no  use  thereof. 

**  He  who  would  work  for  the  stage  should, 
moreover,  study  the  stage,  the  effects  of  seen- 
ography,  of  lights  and  rouge  and  other  c<^or- 
ing  matter,  of  glazed  linen  and  spangles.  He 
should  leave  nature  in  her  proper  place,  and 
take  careful  heed  not  to  have  recoarse  to  any- 
thing but  what  may  be  performed  by  children 
with  puppets  upon  boards  and  laths,  together 
with  sheets  of  cardboard  and  linen." 
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August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  was  bom  at 
Hannover  in  1767.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Hannover  Gymnasium  and 
the  University  of  Gdttingen.  He  was  a 
tutor  for  some  years  in  Amsterdam,  and 
in  1796  he  went  to  Jena,  where  he  mar- 
ried. Two  years  later  he  was  made  a 
professor  at  the  University.  Here  he  be- 
gan his  famous  translation  of  Shake- 
speare, in  which  he  was  later  assisted  by 
Ludwig  Tieck  and  others.  He  also  con- 
tribute articles  to  various  periodicals, 
and  with  his  brother,  Karl  Wilhelm 
Fricdrich,  he  edited  the  Athenofum,  For 
years  the  two  fought  consistently  for 
the  new  Romantic  movement  in  litera- 
ture, and  their  Joint  book,  Charakter- 
iitiken  (1801),  contains  many  advance- 
guard    essays.    The   next   year    August 


Wilhelm  went  to  Berlin  to  lecture  on 
literature  and  art.  The  publication  of 
his  play  Ian   (1803)    and  the  study   of 

{>Iays,  were  Indications  of  his  interest 
n  dramatic  literature  at  this  time.  In 
1807  he  published  in  French  his  Com- 
paraison  entre  la  PhMre  de  Racine  et 
eelU  d*Euripid0,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  French  classical  drama.  In  1808,  at 
Vienna,  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  drama  which  were  printed  in 
1809  and  1811,  under  the  tiUe  Vorh- 
iungen  Uber  dramatUehe  Kunst  wnd  Lit- 
sratur.  After  his  divorce  in  1804  Schle- 
gel traveled  abroad.  In  1813  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Swe-^ 
den.  In  1818  he  was  made  professor  of 
literature  at  Bonn.  He  thenceforward 
divided  his  time  between  Oriental  stud- 
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ies  and  general  literature  and  art.    He 
died  at  Bonn  in  1846. 

The  brothers  August  WUhelm  and 
Karl  Wilhelm  Friednch  von  Schlegel  are 
the  recognised  founders  of  the  Romantic 
school  m  Germany.  August  Wilhelm 
was  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  of 
Sliakespeare  and  did  more  to  encourage 
the  reading  and  acting  of  his  plays  than 
any  other  man  of  his  day.  He  published 
seventeen  of  the  plays  (Berhn,  1798- 
1810).  He  also  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  translations  from  Spanish  dra- 
matic masterpieces.  His  lectures  on  dra^ 
matic  art  constitute  a  brief  history  as  well 
as  a  vital  criticism  of  the  drama  from  its 
beginnings.  These  lectures  were  trans- 
lated into  many  languages. 

On  the  dramas 

Schlegel's  chief  contributions  to  dramatic 
theory  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  VarUiuiMen,  although  the  Char- 
aeterittiken  undKritiken  and  KritUehe 
Scriften  include  references  to  the  sub- 
ject 


Editions: 

The  works  of  Schlegel  were  collected  by 
£.  Bdcking,  who  edited  them  as  8amt- 
Ueh4  Werke,  12  vols.  (184€--i7).  Hk 
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same,  as  the  (Evcore*  4erU€S  sn  from- 
foil,  S  vols.  (Leipsig,  1847).  The  Tor- 
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LiUratur  are  translated  as  Xr^eturM 
on  Dramatie  Art  and  lAteraiure,  by 
John  Black  (s?nd  ed.,  revised  by  Rev. 
A.  J.  W.  Morrlbon,  Bohn  Lib.  edL,  Lou- 
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On  Schle^l  and  his  works: 

M.  Bemays,  Zwr  Entst^hungta^achickU 
des  SchUgeUehen  6hak9*peare  (Leip- 
rig,  1872). 

R.  Gen^  Schlegel  fmd  Bhak^spean 
(Leipzig,  1905). 

Anna  Augusta  Helmholti,  The  Indebted- 
nee*  of  Samuel  Taglor  Coleridge  te 
Auguet  Wilhelm  Schlegel  (Madiscni, 
1907). 


LECTURES  ON  DRAMATIC  ART  AND  LITERATURE  i 
[VorUeungen  Hber  dramatieche  Kunet  und  LUeratwr] 

(1809-11) 


(LECTURE  II) 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  such 
a  history  as  we  have  now  described,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  what  is 
meant  by  dramatte,  theatrieal,  tragic,  and 

comic. 

What  is  dramatic?  To  many  the  an- 
swer will  seem  very  easy:  where  various 
persons    arc   introduced   conversing   to- 

g ether,  and  the  poet  does  not  speak  in 
Is  own  person.  This  is,  however,  merely 
the  first  external  foundation  of  the  form; 
and  that  is  dialogue.  But  the  charac- 
ters may  express  thoughts  and  sentiments 
without  operating  any  change  on  each 
other,  and  so  leave  the  minds  of  both  in 
exactly  tlie  same  state  in  which  they  were 

1  Re-printed  from  LeetureM  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature,  translated  by  John  Black  (2nd, 
revised,  ed..  Bohn  Library,  London,  1914). 
Seleciiona  from  Lectnres  II  and  UI. —  Ed. 


at  the  commencement;  in  such  a  case, 
however  interesting  the  conversation  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  dra- 
matic interest.  I  shall  make  this  clear 
by  alluding  to  a  more  tranquil  species 
of  dialogue,  not  adapted  for  the  stage: 
the  philosophic.  When,  in  Plato,  Socra-^ 
tes  asks  the  conceited  sophist  Hippias, 
what  is  the  meaning  ^f  tiie  beautiful,  the 
latter  is  at  once  ready  with  a  superficial 
answer,  but  is  afterwards  compelled  by 
the  ironical  objections  of  Socrates  to 
give  up  his  former  definition,  and  to 
grope  about  him  for  other  ideas,  till, 
ashamed  at  last  and  irritated  at  the  su- 
periority of  the  sage  who  has  convicted 
him  of  his  ignorance,  he  is  forced  to  quit 
the  field.  This  dialogue  is  not  merely 
philosophically  instructive,  but  arrcste 
the  attention  like  a  drama  in  miniature. 
And  justiy,  therefore,  has  this  livelv 
movement  in  the  thoughts,  this  stretd 
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of  expectation  for  the  issue,  in  a  word, 
the  ciramatic  cast  of  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  been  always  celebrated. 

From  this  we  may  conceive  wherein 
consists  the  great  charm  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Action  is  the  true  enjoyment  of 
life,   nay,  life  itself.    Mere  passive  en- 

i'oyment  may  lull  us  into  a  state  of  list- 
ess  complacency,  but  even  then.  If  pos- 
sessed of  the  least  internal  activity,  we 
cannot  avoid  being  soon  wearied.    The 
great  bulic  of  mankind  merely  from  their 
situation  in  life,  or  from  their  incapacity 
Cor  extraordinary  exertion,  are  confined 
within   a  narrow  circle  of  insignificant 
operations.    Their  days  flow  on  in  suc- 
cession under  the  sleepy  rule  of  custom, 
their  life  advances  by  an  insensible  pro- 
sress,  and  the  bursting  torrent  of  the 
first  passions  of  youth  soon  settles  into 
a  stagnant  marsh.    From  the  discontent 
which  this  occasions,  we  are  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  diver- 
sions, which  uniformly  consist  in  a  spe- 
cies of  occupation  that  may  be  renounced 
at  pleasure,  and  thoush  a  struggle  with 
difficulties,  yet  with  difflculties  that  are 
easily  surmounted.    But  of  all  diversions 
the  theater  is  undoubtedly  the  most  en- 
tertaining.   Hf  re  we  may  see  others  act 
even  when  we  can^pt  act^to  any  ffreat, 
purpose  ^ourselves.  I  The   highest  object 
of  human '  activity  is  man,  and  In  the 
drama  we  see  men,  measurinff  their  pow- 
ers with  each  other  as  intellectual  and 
moral  beings,  either  as  friends  or  foes, 
influencing  each  other  by  their  opinions, 
sentiments,  and  passions,  and  decisively 
their    reciprocal    relations    and    circum- 
^  stances.    The   art  of  the  poet,   accord- 
ioffiy,   consists   In   separating   from   the 
fable  whatever  does  not  essentially  be- 
long to  it,  whatever  in  the  daily  necessi- 
ties of  real  life  and  the  petty  occupations 
to  whidi  they  give   rise  interrupts  the 
progress  of  important  actions,  and  con- 
centrating within  a  narrow  space  a  num- 
ber of  events  calculated  to  attract  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  and  to  fill  them 
with  attention  and  expectation.    In  this 
nuumer  he  gives  us  a  renovated  picture 
of  life;   a  compendium  of  whatever   is 
inoving  and  progressive  in  human  exist- 
ence. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  in  a  lively 
oral  narration  it  is  usual  to  introduce 
persons  in  conversation  with  each  other. 


and  to  give  a  corresponding  variety  to 
the  tone  and  the  expression.  But  the 
gaps  which  these  conversations  leave  in 
the  story  the  narrator  fills  up  in  his 
own  name  with  a  description  of  the  ac- 
companying circumstances  and  other 
particumrs.  The  dramatic  poet  must 
renounce  all  such  expedients;  but  for 
this  he  is  richly  recompensed  in  the  fol- 
lowing invention.  He  requires  each  of 
the  characters  in  his  story  to  be  per- 
sonated by  a  Uving  individual;  that  this 
individual  should,  in  sex,  age,  and  fig- 
ure, meet  as  near  as  may  be  the  prevalent 
conceptions  of  his  fictitious  orlfl^al,  nay, 
assume  his  entire  personality;  uiat  every 
speech  should  be  delivered  in  a  suitable 
tone  of  voice,  and  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate action  apd  gesture;  and  that 
those  external  circumstances  should  be 
added  which  are  necessary  to  give  the 
hearers  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  going 
forward.  Moreover,  these  representa- 
tives of  the  creatures  of  his  imagination 
must  appear  in  the  costume  bdonging 
to  their  assumed  rank,  and  to  their  age 
and  country;  partly  for  the  sake  of 
greater  resemblance,  and  partly  because, 
even  in  dress,  there  is  something  char- 
acteristic Lastly,  he  must  see  them 
placed  in  a  locality  which,  in  some  de- 
gree, resembles  that  where,  according  to 
his  fable,  the  action  took  place,  because 
this  also  contributes  to  the  resemblance; 
he  places  them,  i.e.,  on  a  scene.  All 
this  brlUffS  us  to  the  idea  of  the  theaUr, 
It  is  evioent  that  the  very  form  of  dra- 
matk  poetry,  that  is,  the  exhibition  of 
an  action  by  dialogue  without  the  aid 
of  narrative,  fanplies  the  theater  as  its 
necessary  complement.  We  allow  that 
there  are  dramatic  works  which  were  not 
orighially  designed  for  the  stage  and  not 
calculated  to  produce  any  great  effect 
there,  which,  nevertheless,  afford  great 
pleasure  in  the  perusaL  I  am,  however, 
very  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
they  would  produce  the  same  strong 
impression  with  which  they  affect  us, 
upon  a  person  who  had  never  seen  or 
heard  a  description  of  a  theater.  In 
reading  dramatic  works  we  are  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  supply  the  represen- 
tation. 

After  this  rapid  sketch  of  what  may 
be  called  the  map  of  dramatic  literature. 
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we  return  to  tbe  examination  of  its  fun- 
damental  ideas.  Since,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown*  visible  representation  is 
essential  to  the  very  form  of  tlie  drama, 
a  dramatic  work  may  always  be  re- 
garded from  a  double  point  of  view  — 
how  far  it  is  poetical  and  how  far  it  Is 
theatrical  The  two  are  by  no  means 
inseparable.  Let  not,  hpwever,  the  ex- 
pression poetic<U  be  misunderstood:  I 
am  not  now  spealcing  of  tbe  versifica- 
tion and  tbe  ornaments  of  langruage; 
these,  when  not  animated  by  some  higher 
excellence,  are  the  least  effective  on  the 
stage;  but  I  speak  of  the  poetry  in  the 
spirit  and  design  of  a  piece;  and  this 
may  exist  in  as  hish  a  degree  when  the 
drama  is  written  In  prose  as  In  verse. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  a  drama 
poetical?  The  very  same,  assuredly,  that 
makes  other  work  so.  It  must  in  the 
first  place  be  a  connected  whole,  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  within  itself.  But 
this  is  merely  the  negative  definition  of 
a  workT  of  art,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
which  run  into  each  other,  and  do  not 
possess  in  themselves  a  complete  and 
independent  existence.  To  be  poetical  it 
is  necessary  that  a  composition  should 
be  a  mirror  of  ideas,  that  is,  thoughts 
and  feelings  wliich  in  their  character  are 
necessary  and  eternally  true,  and  soar 
above  this  earthly  life,  and  also  that  it 
^ould  exhibit  them  embodied  before  us. 
What  the  ideas  are,  which  in  this  view 
are  essential  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  drama,  will  hereafter  be 
the  subject  of  our  investigation.  We 
shall  also,  on  the  other  hanc^  show  that 
without  them  a  drama  beqomes  altogether 
prosaic  and  empirical,  that  is  to  say, 
patched  together  by  the  understandinff 
out  of  the  observations  it  has  gathered 
from  literal  reality. 

But  how  does  a  dramatic  work  become 
theatrical,  or  fitted  to  appear  with  ad- 
vantage on  the  stage?  In  single  in- 
stances it  is  often  d&cult  to  determine 
whether  a  work  possesses  such  a  prop- 
erty or  not.  It  is  indeed  frequently  the 
subject  of  ffreat  controversy,  especially 
when  the  self-love  of  authors  ana  actors 
comes  into  collision;  each  shifts  the 
blame  of  failure  on  the  other,  and  those 
who  advocate  the  cause  of  the  author 
appeal  to  an  imaginary  perfection  of  the 


histrionic  art,  and  complain  of  the  iih 
sufficiency  of  the  existing  ineaiis  for  ib 
realization.  But  In  general  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  by  no  means  so  dift- 
cult.  The  object  proposed  is  to  produoe 
an  impression  on  an  asseinbled  muHituck; 
to  rivet  their  attention,  and  to  excite 
their  interest  and  sympathy.  In  this  re- 
spect the  poet's  occupation  coincides  witk 
that  of  the  orator.  How,  then,  does  the 
latter  attam  his  end?  By  perspScaitr, 
rapidity,  and  energy.  Whatever  exoecdi 
the  ordinary  measure  of  patience  or  com- 
prehension he  must  diligently  avoid. 
Morcpver,  wlien  a  number  of  men  are  as- 
sembled together,  they  mutually  distract 
each  other's  attention  whenever  tlieir  eyeg 
and  ears  are  not  drawn  to  a  coduimmi 
object  without  and  beyond  tliemselves. 
Hence  tbe  dramatic  poet,  as  well  as  tbe 
orator,  must  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, by  strong  impressions,  transport 
his  hearers  out  of  themselves  and,  as  it 
were,  take  bodily  possession  of  their  at- 
tention. There  is  a  species  of  poetiy 
which  gently  stirs  a  mind  attuiMd  to 
solitary  contemplation,  as  soft  breeaes 
elicit  melody  from  the  .£olian  liai^ 
However  excellent  this  poetry  may  be 
in  itself,  without  some  other  accompani- 
ments its  tones  would  be  k^  on  tbe 
stage.  The  melting  harmonica  is  not  cal- 
culated to  regulate  tlie  mardi  of  an  army, 
and  Idndle  its  military  enthusiasm.  For 
this  we  must  have  piercing  instruments, 
but  above  all,  a  strongly  marked  liiythn^ 
to  quicken  the  pulsation  and  give  a  more 
rapid  movement  to  the  animal  splriti 
llie  grand  reauisite  in  a  drama  Is  to 
make  this  rhyuim  perceptible  in  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  action.  When  tlui 
has  once  heen  effected  the  poet  may  all 
the  sooner  halt  in  his  rapia  career  and 
indulge  the  bent  of  his  own  genius. 
There  are  points,  when  the  most  elab- 
orate and  polished  style,  the  most  en- 
thusiastic ivrics,  the  most  profoond 
thoughts  and  remote  illusions,  the  smart- 
est coruscations  of  wit,  and  the  most 
dazzling  flights  of  sportive  and  etherral 
fancy,  are  all  in  their  place,  and  wbcfl 
the  willing  audience,  even  those  who  can- 
not entirely  comprehend  thrao,  follow 
the  whole  with  a  greedy  ear,  like  music 
in  unison  with  their  feelings.  Here  the 
poet's  great  art  lies  in  availing  liimself 
of  the  effect  of  contrasts,  wiiloi  enable 
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him  at  one  time  to  produce  calm  repose, 
profound  contemplation,  and  even  the 
self-abandoned  indi£Ference  of  exhaus- 
tion, or,  at  another,  the  most  tumultuous 
emotions,  the  most  violent  storm  of.  the 
passions.  With 'respect  to  theatrical  fit- 
ness, however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  much  must  always  depend  on  the 
capacities  and  humors  of  tne  audience, 
and,  consequently,  on  the  national  char- 
acter in  genera],  and  the  particular  de- 
gree of  mental  culture.  Of  all  kinds  of 
poetry  the  dramatic  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  most  secular;  for,  issuing  from  the 
stillness  of  an  inspired  mind,  it  yet  fears 
not  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
i¥>ise  and  tumult  of  social  life.  The  dra- 
matic poet  is,  more  than  any  other, 
obliged  to  court  external  favor  and  loud 
applause.  But  of  course  it  is  only  in 
appearance  that  he  thus  lowers  himself 
to  his  hearers;  while,  in  reality,  he  is 
elevating  them  to  himself. 

In  thus  producins:  an  impression  on  ai| 
assembled  multitude,  the  following  cir- 
cumstances deserve  to  be  weighed,  in 
•order  to  ascertain  the  whole  amount  of 
jts  importance.  In  ordinary  intercourse 
men  exhibit  only  the  outward  man  to 
•each  other.  They  are  withheld  by  mis- 
trust or  indifference  from  allowing  others 
to  look  into  what  passes  within  them; 
and  to  speak  with  anything  like  emotion 
or  affitation  of  that  which  is  nearest  our 
heart  is  considered  unsuitable  to  the  tone 
of  polislied  society.  The  orator  and  the 
dramatist  find  means  to  break  through 
these  barriers  of  conventional  reserve. 
While  they  transport  their  hearers  into 
such  lively  emotions  that  the  outward 
signs  therepf  break  forth  involuntarily, 
every  man  perceives  those  around  him 
to  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  and 
degree,  and  those  who  before  were 
strangers  to  one  another  become  in  a 
moment  intimately  acquainted.  The  tears 
which  the  dramatist  or  the  orator  com- 
pels them  to  shed  for  cidumniated  inno- 
cence or  dying  heroism  make  friends 
and  brothers  of  them  all.  Almost  incon- 
ceivable is  the  power  of  a  visible  com- 
munion of  numbers  to  give  intensity  to 
those  feelings  of  the  heart  which  usually 
retire  into  privacy,  or  only  open  them- 
selves to  the  confidence  of  friendship. 
The  faith  in  the  validity  of  such  emo- 
tions becomes  irrefragable  from  its  dif- 


fusion; we  feel  ourselves  strong  amonff 
so  many  associates,  and  all  hearts  and 
minds  fiow  together  in  one  great  and 
irresistible  stream.  On  this  very  ac- 
count, the  privilege  of  influencing  an  as- 
sembled crowd  is  exposed  to  most  dan- 
gerous abuses.  As  one  may  disinterest- 
edly animate  them  for  the  noblest  and 
best  of  purposes,  so  another  may  en- 
tangle them  in  the  deceitful  meshes  of 
sophist  nr,  and  dazzle  them  by  the  glare 
of  a  false  magnanimity  whose  vain- 
glorious crimes  may  be  painted  as  vir- 
tues and  even  as  sacrifices.  Beneath  the 
delightful  charms  of  oratory  and  poetry, 
the  poison  steals  imperceptibly  into  ear 
and  heart.  Above  all  otners  must  the 
cy>mic  poet  (seeing  that  his  very  occu- 
pation keeps  him  always  on  the  slippery 
brink  of  this  precipice)  take  heed  lest 
he  avoid  an  opportunity  for  the  lower 
and  baser  parts  of  human  nature  to  dis- 
play themselves  without  restraint.  When 
the  sense  of  shame  which  ordinarily  keeps 
these  baser  propensities  within  the 
bounds  of  decency,  is  once  weakened  by 
the  sight  of  others'  participation  in 
them,  our  inherent  svmpathy  with  what 
is  vile  will  soon  break  out  into  the  most 
unbridled  licentiousness.  .  .  . 


(LECTURE  III) 

.  ..... 

The  dramatic  poet,  as  well  as  the  epic, 
represents  external  events,  but  he  rep- 
resents them  as  real  and  present.  In 
common  with  the  lyric  poet,  he  also 
claims  our  mental  participation,  but  not 
in  the  same  calm  composedness;  the  feel- 
ing of  joy  and  sorrow  which  the  drama- 
tist excites  is  more  immediate  and  ve- 
hement. He  calls  forth  all  the  emotions 
which  the  sight  of  similar  deeds  and 
fortunes  of  living  men  would  elicit,  and 
it  is  only  bv  the  total  sum  of  the  im- 
pression which  he  produces  that  he  ul- 
timately resolves  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions into  a  harmonious  tone  of  feeling. 
As  he  stands  in  such  close  proximity 
to  real  life,  and  endeavors  to  indue  his 
own  imaginary  creations  with  vitality, 
the  equanimity  of  the  epic  poet  would 
in  him  be  indifferent;  he  must  decidedly 
take  part  with  one  or  other  of  the  lead- 
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ing  views  of  human  Ufe,  and  constrain 
his  audience  also  to  participate  in  the 
same  feeling. 

To  employ  simpler  and  more  intelli- 
gible language:  the  tragic  and  comic 
bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
as  earnest  and  sport  Every  man,  from 
his  own  experience,  is  acquainted  with 
both  these  states  of  mind;  out  to  deter- 
mine their  essence  and  their  source  would 
demand  deep  philosophical  investigation. 
Both,  indeed,  bear  the  stamp  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  but  earnestness  belongs  more 
to  its  moral,  and  mirth  to  its  animal,  part. 
The  creatures  destitute  of  reason  are  in- 
capable either  of  earnest  or  of  sport. 
Animals  seem,  indeed,  at  times  to  labor 
as  if  they  were  earnestly  intent  upon 
some  aim  and  as  if  they  made  the  pres- 
ent moment  subordinate  to  the  future; 
at  other  times  they  seem  to  sport,  that 
is,  they  give  themselves  up  without  ob- 
ject or  purpose  to  the  pleasure  of  exist- 
ence; but  they  do  not  possess  conscious- 
ness, which  alone  can  entitle  these  two 
conditions  to  the  names  of  earnest  and 
sport.  Man  alone,  of  all  the  animals 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  capable 
of  looking  back  towards  the  past  and 
forward  into  futurity;  and  he  has  to 
purchase  the  enjoyment  of  this  noble 
privilege  at  a  dear  rate.  Earnestness, 
in  the  most  extensive  signification,  is  the 
direction  of  our  mental  powers  to  some 
aim.  ^But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  call 
ourselves  to  account  for  our  actions,  rea- 
son compels  us  to  fix  this  aim  higher  and 
higher,  till  we  come  at  last  to  &e  high- 
est end  of  our  existence:  and  here  that 
longhi^  for  the  infinite  which  is  inher- 
ent in  our  beinff  is  bafiled  by  the  limits 
of  our  finite  existence.  All  that  we  do, 
all  that  we  effect,  is  vain  and  perishable; 
death  stands  everywhere  in  the  back- 
ground, and  to  it  every  well  or  ill  spent 
moment  brings  us  nearer  and  closer; 
and,  even  when  a  man  has  been  so  singu- 
larly fortunate  as  to  reach  the  utmost 
term  of  life  without  any  grievous  ca- 
lamity, the  Inevitable  doom  still  awaits 
him  to  leave  or  to  be  left  bv  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  him  on  earth.  There  is 
no  bond  of  love  without  a  separation, 
no  enjoyment  without  the  grief  of  los- 
ing it.  When,  however,  we  contemplate 
the  relations  of  our  existence  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  possibilities;  when  we  re- 


flect on  its  entire  dependence  on  a  cfaan 
of  causes  and  effects  stretching   beycnd 
our  ken;  when  we  consider   bow    weak 
and   helpless,   and   doomed    to    stru|g^ 
against  the  enormous  powers  of  an  un- 
Icnown  world,  as  it  were   ship-wrecked 
at  our  very  birth;  how  we  are  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  errors  and  deceptions, 
any  one  of  which  mav  be  our  ruin;  that 
in  our  passions  we  cherish  an  enemy  In 
our  bosoms;  how  every  moment  denuinds 
from  us  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  the  sacrifice  of  our   dearest   in- 
clinations, and  how  at  one  blow  we  maj 
be  robbed  of  all  that  we  have  acquired 
with  much  toil  and  difficulty;  that  with 
every  accession  to  our  stores    the    risk 
of  loss  is  proportionately  increased,  and 
we   are  only   the  more  exposed    to   tlie 
malice  of  hostile  force;  when  we  think 
upon  all  this  every  heart  whidi   is   not 
dead  to  feeling  must  be  overpowered  by 
an   inexpressible   melancholy    for    which 
there  is  no  other  counterpoise  than  the 
consciousness  of  a  vocation  transcending 
the  limits  of  this  earthly  Hfe.     This  is 
the  tragic  tone  of  mind;  and  when  the 
thought  of  the  possible  issues  out  of  the 
mind  as  a  living  reality,  when  this  tone 
pen'ades  and  animates  a  visible   repre 
sentation  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  violent   revolutions  in  a  man^s    for- 
tunes, either  prostrating  his  mental  ener- 
gies,  or  calling   forth  the   most    herak  i 
endurance  —  then   the   result    is    Traffic 
Poetry,    We  thus  see  how  this  kind  of  , 
poetry   has   its   foundation   in   our   na- 
ture, while  to  a  certain  extent  we  have  , 
also  answered  the  question,  why  we  are 
fond  of  such  mournful  representatioiu^ 
and  even  find  something  consoling  and 
elevating  in  them.    This  tone  of  mind  we 
have     described     is     inseparable     from 
strong  feeling;  and  although  poetry  can- 
not   remove   tiiese   interniu   oissonances, 
she  must  at  least  endeavor  to  effect  an 
ideal  reconciliation  of  them. 

As  earnestness,  in  the  highest  degree^ 
is  the  essence  of  tragic  representation, 
so  in  sport  of  the  comic.  The  disposi- 
tion of  mirth  is  a  forgetfulness  or  all 
gloomy  considerations  in  tlie  pleasant 
feeling  of  present  happiness.  We  are 
then  inclined  to  view  everjrthing  in  a  | 
sportive  light,  and  to  allow  nothing  to 
disturb  or  ruffle  our  minds.  The  im- 
perfections and  the  irregularities  of  men 
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are  no  longer  an  object  of  dislike  and 
compassion,  but  serve,  by  their  strange 
inconsistencies,  to  entertain  the  under- 
standing and  to  amuse  tlie  fancy.  The 
comic  poet  must  therefore  carefully  ab- 
stain from  whatever  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite more  indignation  at  the  conduct  or 
sympathy  with  the  situations  of  his  per^ 
sonages,  because  tliis  would  inevitably 
bring  us  bacic  again  into  earnestness. 
He  must  paint  their  irregularities  as 
springing  out  of  tiie  predonunance  of  the 
animal  part  of  their  nature,  and  the  in- 
cidents which  befall  them  as  merely  ludi- 
crous distresses,  which  will  be  attended 


with  no  fatal  consequences.  This  is  uni- 
formly what  takes  place  in  what  we  call 
Comedy,  in  wliicli,  however,  there  is  still 
a  mixture  of  seriousness,  as  I  sliall  show 
in  the  sequel.  The  oldest  comedies  of 
the  Greeks  was,  however,  entirely  sport- 
ive, and  in  tlmt  respect,  formed  the  most 
complete  contrast  to  their  tragedy.  Not 
only  were  the  characters  and  situations 
of  individuals  woriced  up  into  a  comic 
picture  of  real  life,  but  the  whole  frame 
of  society,  tbc  constitution,  nature,  and 
tlie  gods,  were  all  fantastically  painted 
in  tte  most  ridiculous  and  laughable  col- 
ors. 
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Wllhehn  Richard  Wasner  was  born  at 
Leipzig  in  1813.  His  Mher  died  when 
Richard  was  in  his  infancy,  and  his  step- 
father, dramatist,  actor,  and  painter,  in- 
tended Richard  to  be  a  painter,  but  as 
he  himself  confesses,  he  nad  no  talent. 
He  soon  developed  a  taste  for  music  and 
played  the  piano  before  he  was  six. 
xiowever,  music  was  of  only  secondary 
interest,  for  at  the  age  of  eleven  he 
wrote  a  poem  which  was  published.  He 
then  became  Interested  in  plays,  and 
while  he'  was  still  a  child  he  learned 
Enelish  in  order  to  read  Shakespeare, 
and  even  wrote  a  tragedy  in  imitation  of 
him.  It  was  after  hearing  Beethoven's 
Egmont  music  that  Wagner  determined 
to  furnish  similar  music  for  his  tragedy. 
At  tills  time  he  decided  to  become  a 
composer,  and  in  quick  succession  he 
wrote  a  number  of  miscellaneous  compo- 
sitions. An  orchestral  overture  was  even 
performed.  His  schooling  had  been  ir- 
regular, thoufl^  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity. He  then  studied  composition  at 
the  lliomasschule  in  Leipsig.  He  pro- 
duced his  first  symphony  in  1833,  and . 
the  next  year  he  conducted  an  opera  at 
Magdeburg.  In  1836  he  was  looking  for 
a  position  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  there  he 
married.  Three  years  later  he  took  his 
unfinished  RtensA  to  Paris,  but  was  un- 
successful in  having  it  produced.  In 
1849  it  was  heard  at  Dresden,  and  was 
followed    by  D^r  fi\90mi0  MPiOM^. 


Tannhdus€r  followed  in  1845.  Lohengrin 
was  completed  three  years  after,  but 
that  year  he  was  forced  to  leave  Saxonv 
for  political  reasons.  He  went  to  Ziirich 
where  he  remained  until  1859.  He  was 
constantly  working  at  the  tetralogy, 
Der  Rinff  de§  Nibelungen,  but  wrote 
Trittan  und  Uolde  in  the  meantime 
(1865).  He  was  pardoned  in  1861  and 
returned  to  his  native  country.  Three 
years  after,  he  produced  Die  MeUter- 
$mger.  In  1870  Wagner  married  Co- 
slma,  Ldsst's  daughter.  Ludwiff,  King 
of  Bavaria,  invited  him  to  Munich  to  fin- 
ish the  jRtn^.  Six  vears  later  tiie  whole 
tetralogy  was  performed  at  Bayreuth, 
where  Wagner  had  worked  out  his  plans 
for  the  celebrated  opera-house.  His  last 
work  was  Pareifal,  He  died  at  Bay- 
reuth in  1883. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Wag- 
ner was  primarily  a  dramatic  poet  and 
not  a  composer,  that  his  first  interest 
was  In  the  drama,  and  that  he  turned 
to  music  only  as  a  supplementary  ele- 
ment in  completing  the  true  art-work. 
Throughout  some  ten  volumes  of  col- 
lected writings  he  wrote  theories  — 
often  obscurely,  almost  as  obscurely  as 
the  translator  of  his  collected  works  — 
on  the  new  music-drama  form,  but  these 
are  reducible  to  the  one  theory  that  the 
art-work  of  the  future  Is  a  combination 
of  music  and  drama.  Probably  the  best 
statement  is  found  in  Ueber  die  BeetUn- 
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mtmff  d^r  Oper  (1871).  He  once  said: 
''*A  subject  which  is  cpmprehended 
merely  by  the  intelligence  can  also  be 
expressed  merely  through  the  language 
of  words;  but  the  more  it  expands  into 
an  emotional  concept,  the  more  does  it 
call  for  an  expression  which  in  its  final 
and  essential  fullness  can  alone  be  ob- 
tained through  the  language  of  sounds. 
Hereby  tlie  essence  of  that  which  the 
Word-'l'one-Poet  has  to  express  results 
quite  tiy  itsetf:  it  is  the  Purely  Human, 
imtd  from  all  conventions." 

On  the  drama: 

In  practically  all  Wagner*8  theoretical 
-writings,  in  his  letters,  his  autobiog^ 
rapby,  and  criticisms,  there  are  refer- 
ences to  the  drama.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are: 

><u  Knnstwerk  der  Zukunft  (1849).^ 
>per  vnd  Drama  (1851). 
Hue    MUtheilnng    an    fnem0    Fr0und0 
(1851). 

Zur  Widmung  der  Tswmten  Auflage  van 
"Oper  und  Drama''  (1868). 

Veber  die  BeHimmvng  dsr  Op&r  (1871). 

Ueber  die  Anwendung  der  Mvsik  auf 
das  Drama  (1879).  (These  appeared 
as  articles,  letters,  etc.,  at  different 
times  between  1835  and  1883.) 

All  tiie  above  are  translated  by  William 
Ashton  Ellis  in  Richard  Wagner's 
Proee  Works,  8  vols.  (London,  1899  if). 

Selections  from  a  number  of  the  more 
characteristic  writings  are  translated 


by  Edward  L.  Burlingame  in  Art  Life 
and  Theories  of  Richard  Wagnsr  (New 
Yoric,  1875).  The  Purpose  of  the 
Opera  in  this  volume  is  a  translatioa 
of  Die  Bestimmwng  der  Oper, 

Editions: 

The  complete  works  are  Qesamn^Us 
Sehriften  und  Dichtmngen  von  Richard 
Wagner,  10  vols.  (Leipzig,  1871-^). 
These  are  translated  (the  plays  and 
poems  omitted)  as  Richard  Wagner's 
Prote  Works,  by  William  Ashton  Ellis, 
8  vols.  (London,  1892-99). 

On  Wagner  and  his  works: 

H.  S.  Chamberlain,  Richard  Wagner 
(Miinchen,  1896.  Translated  as  the 
same  by  G.  Ainslie  Higfat,  London, 
1900). 

9  The  Wagnerian  Drama  (New  York, 

1915). 

C.  F.  Glasenapp,  Das  Lehen  Richard 
Wagnert,  6  vols.  (3rd  ed.,  Leipslg, 
1894-1911). 

Ernest  Newman,  A  Studg  of  Wagner 
(New  York,  1899). 

f  Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist  (Lon- 
don, 1914). 

E.  H.  Krehbiel,  Studies  in  the  Wag- 
nerian Drama  (New  York,  1898). 

Edwin  Evans,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Wagner's  Prose  Works  (Lon- 
don, 1913). 

Richard  Wagner,  Mein  Lehen,  2  vols. 
(Miinchen,  1911). 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  OPERA  i 
[Ueber  die  Bestimmung  der  Oper] 

(1871) 


The  very  essence  of  the  dramatic  art, 
therefore,  as  opposed  to  the  poetic 
method,  appears  to  be  at  first  sight  en- 
tirely irrational;  it  is  only  to  be  frasped 
by  a  complete  change  in  the  nature  pf 
the  observer.  It  should  not  be  difficult 
for  us  to  determine  in  what  this  change 
sliould  consist,  if  we  look  at  the  natural 

1  Re-printed  extract  from  Art  Life  and 
Theories  of  RUihard  Watrner.  by  Edward  L. 
Burlingame  (New  York,  1875),— Ed. 


method  in  the  beginnings  of  aU  art— 
and  this  we  find  distinctly  in  improvisit' 
tion.  The  poet  who  should  show  to  the 
improvising  actor  a  plan  of  the  action  to 
be  represented,  would  stand  in  much  the 
same  relation  in  which  the  author  of  an 
operatic  text  stands  to  the  musician;  his 
work  cannot  yet  have  any  artistic  value 
whatever;  but  this  will  be*  most  fully  im- 
parted to  it  if  the  poet  makes  the  actor*s 
improvising  spirit  his  own,  and  carries 
out  his  work  completely  in  tlie  character 
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of  an  improyisation,  so  that  now  the 
actor  can  enter  with  all  his  own  pe- 
culiarity into  the  hi^^er  thought  of  the 
poet.  Of  course,  a  complete  change  in 
tlie  art-product  itself  must  take  place 
tlirough  this  means;  and  such  a  change 
could  only  be  exactly  descrilied,  if  it 
were  possible  to  have  before  us  the  ac- 
tually transcril)ed  improvisation  of  a 
great  musician. 

We  have  the  testimcmy  of  excellent  wit- 
nesses to  the  incomparable  impression 
which  Beethoven  left  upon  his  friends 
by  hnprovising  at  the  piano;  and  we 
cannot  regard  as  exaggerated  the  regret 
expressed  at  the  fiuS  of  not  having 
bttn  able  to  preserve  tliese  creations  in 
writing  —  it  cannot  be  called  exaggerated 
even  when  we  consider  tlie  masters  great- 
est written  worlcs,  if  we  remember  tiie 
frequent  occurrence,  that  even  less  gifted 
composers,  whose  compositions  when 
written  out  are  characterized  by  stiff- 
ness and  constraint,  can,  by  free  impro- 
visation, throw  us  into  genuine  amase- 
ment  at  a  creative  gift  never  before  sus- 
pected and  often  most  productive. 

In  anv  case,  we  believe  we  shall 
greatly  facilitate  the  solution  of  a  very 
difficult  problem  if  we  call  the  Shake- 
spearian 
trionie 
atfigtie 

we  shall  have  an  immediate  explanation 
of  tlie  apparently  remarkable  inconsist- 
encies in  the  action  and  language  of 
characters  who  are  created  with  the  sin- 
gle purpose  of  bemg,  now  and  at  the* 
moment  when  they  are  before  us,  pre- 
cisely those  characters  they  are  meant 
to  appear  to  us, —  and  to  whom  no  lan- 
guage could  possibly  occur  which  would 
Tie  outside  this  nature,  with  which  they 
are,  as  it  were,  bewitched.  And  it  would 
seem  absurd  enou^,  on  closer  consid- 
eration, if  one  of  t&se  characters  should 
suddenly  seek  to  appear  to  us  in  the 
character  of  a  poet.  This  element  is  si- 
lent, and  remains  a  riddle  to  us,  as 
Shakespeare  does.  Yet  its  work  is  the 
<mly  true  drama;  and  we  see  what  im- 
portance the  drama  really  has  as  a 
work  of  art.  In  the  fact  that  its  author 
will  always  appear  to  us  the  deepest 
poetic  nature  of  all  time. 

To    continue    the    considerations    to 
which  the  drama  so  strongly  urges  us, 


imcuK   proDiem  ii   we  cau   uie   onase- 
yeaiian  drama  a  definitely-planned  hie-K 
ianie  improvisation  of  the  very  higheet^ 
rtietie  value.    For  if  we  take  this  view 


let  us  now  look  at  those  peculiarities 
of  it  wliich  seem  most  serviceable  for 
our  purpose.  Most  prominent  among 
these  is  tlie  fact  that,  apart  from  all  its 
other  value,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
pieces  which  alone  are  effective  in  the 
theater  —  pieces  that  have  been  ar- 
ranged expressly  for  the  theater  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  nave  proceeded  from  the 
theater  or  from  authors  standing  in  di- 
rect communication  with  it,  and  have 
from  year  to  year  enriched  the  popular 
French  stage,  for  example.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  lies  only  in  the  poetic 
value  of  true  dramatic  products  tiiat 
have  arisen  from  the  same  origin.  This 
difference  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  greatness  and  impor- 
tance of  the  material  selected  for  tnelr 
action.  While  not  only  the  French  have 
succeeded  in  most  truthfully  depicting 
upon  the  stage  all  the  events  of  modem 
life  in  general,  but  the  Germans  (people 
of  much  less  theatrical  talent)  have  suc- 
cessfully brought  forward  the  occur- 
rences of  this  life  in  its  smaller  and 
more  domestic  circle,  this  truly  repro- 
ductive force  has  failed  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  events  of  a  higher  sphere  of 
action,  and  the  fate  of  historic  heroes 
and  the  myths  concerning  them  (re- 
moved to  a  respectful  distance  from  mat- 
ters of  everyday  life),  were  sought  to 
be  produced.  For  this  purpose  tte  true 
poet  (that  is,  the  inventor  and  former 
of  myths)  had  to  overcome  tiie  insuffi- 
cient dramatic  improvisation;  and  his 
genius,  especially  fitted  for  such  a  task, 
must  manifest  itself  in  raising  the  style 
of  that  improvisation  to  the  b<?ight  of 
iiis  own  poetic  purpose.  How  Shake- 
speare succeeded  in  raising  his  players 
themselves  to  this  height,  must  remain  a 
problem;  it  is  only  certain  that  the  ca- 
pacities of  our  modem  players  would  at 
once  fail  in  the  task  thus  set  them.  The 
assumption  is  possiUe,  that  the  grotesque 
affectation  peculiar  to  the  English  actors 
of  the  present  day  (to  which  we  referred 
above)  is  a  remnant  of  an  earlier  power 
which,  since  it  comes  from  a  trait  lying 
undeniably  in  the  nature  of  the  nation,, 
may  have  been  able,  in  the  most  perfect 
period  of  national  life  and  tiirongh  the 
noble  example  of  the  poetic  actor  him- 
self, to  lead  to  so  unprecedented  a  point 
in  theatrical  art  tliat  Shakespeare's  con- 
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ceptions  could  be  for  once  fuUy  carried 
out. 

Or  we  may  jSerhaps  caU  to  mind  for 
the  explanation  of  this  enigma,  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  accept  so  extraordinary  a 
miracle  as  that  just  supposed,  tlie  fate 
of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  rich 
and  difficult  choral  compositions  would 
appear  to  lead  us  to  the  theory  that  the 
master  must  have  had  at  command  for 
their  execution  the  most  incomparable 
▼ocal  forces;  while  on  the  contrary  we 
know  from  undoubted  documentary  evi- 
dence his  own  complaints  of  the  general 
wretched  composition  of  his  choir  of 
schoolboys.  It  is  certain  that  Shake- 
speare retired  very  early  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  stage;  a  fact  that  we 
can  easily  explain  by  the  very  great 
fatigue  tne  rehearsals  of  his  pieces  cost 
him,  as  well  as  his  despair  at  the  flight 
of  his  own  genius  beyond  the  possibili- 
ties that  were  open  to  him.  The  whole 
nature  of  his  genius  is,  however,  only 
clear  to  us  through  these  very  "possi- 
bilities,*' which  certainly  existed  in  the 
basis  of  the  actor's  nature,  and  were 
therefore  very  properly  taken  for  granted 
by  the  author;  and,  considering  the  ef- 
forts for  culture  made  by  the  genius  of 
humanity  in  one  great  connection,  we 
can  look  upon  it  as  the  task  which  the 
great  dramatist  in  a  certain  sense  be- 
queathed to  his  successors,  to  really 
reach  those  highest  possibilities  in  the 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  his- 
trionic art. 

To  labor  at  this  task  appears  to  have 
been  the  truest  calling  of  our  own  great 
German  poets.  Proceeding  from  the 
necessary  acknowledgment  of  Shake- 
speare's inlmitability,  this  purpose  de- 
termined a  direction  for  every  form  of 
their  poetic  conception,  whicn  we  can 
well  understand  if  we  keep  this  hy- 
pothesis in  mind.  The  search  for  the 
ideal  form  of  the  highest  work  of  art  — 
the  drama  —  led  them  of  necessity  away 
from  Shakespeare  to  the  renewed  and 
always  deeper  consideration  of  the  trag- 
edy of  the  ancients;  we  have  seen  in 
what  way  alone  they  thought  to  gain 
anything  from  this,  and  we  observed  that 
they  were  necessarily  led  from  this  more 
than  doubtful  path 'to  that  inexplicable 
new  impression  which  the  noblest  crea- 
tions or  the  opera  (in  other  respects  en- 


tirely   enigmatical    to    them)    produced 
upon  them.  — 

Two  things  were  noteworthy  in  cotmee- 
tion  with  this,  namely,  that  the  noUe 
music  of  a  great  master  could  give  an 
ideal  enchantment  to  the  work  of  even 
little-gifted  dramatic  performers,  an  en- 
chantment which  was  denied  to  ewetk  the 
most  admirable  actors  of  the  spoken 
drama;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  trae 
dramatic  talent  could  so  ennoble  utteriy 
worthless  music  that  we  could  be  strvcx 
by  a  performance  which  the  same  tal- 
ent could  not  succeed  In  producing  In  a 
spoken  play.  That  this  phenomenoo 
could  only  be  explained  by  the  power  of 
mu»ie,  was  unavoidable.  And  tnis  could 
be  true  only  of  music  m  general;  ipblle 
it  remained  incomprehensible  how  tiie 
peculiar  flexibility  of  its  fornos  oould 
be  attained  without  their  subordJnatiaB 
to  the  worst  possible  kind  of  dramatie 
poet. 

We  adduced  the  example  of  Shake- 
speare, to  give  Its  as  much  of  a  rlimpse 
as  possible  into  the  nature,  ana  espe- 
cially the  method,  of  the  true  dramatist 
And  mysterious  as  the  greater  part  of 
this  must  t)e  to  us,  we  could  nevertheless 
perceive  that  It  was  the  actor's  art  wHfa 
which  the  poet  entirely  united;  and  we 
recognized  that  this  actor's  art  was  the 
dew  of  life,  in  which  the  poetic  purpose 
must  be  bathed.  In  order  that  it  mis^ht  be 
able,  as  though  by  a  magic  transrorma- 
tion,  to  appear  a  true  mirror  of  life. 
Now,  in  every  action,  even  ordinary  event 
of  life  (such  as  not  only  Shakespeare 
but  every  true  playwright  shows  us),  can 
reveal  itself  to  us,  wmn  reprodac^  mt 
a  mimic  drama,  in  the  glorified  light  and 
with  the  objective  effect  of  a  mirrored 
picture,  we  must  accept  as  proved  as  a 
result  of  our  further  considerations,  that 
this  reflection  in  turn  shows  itself  in  tiie 
pure  liffht  of  the  ideal  so  soon  as  it  has 
been  dipped  in  the  magic  fountaUi  of 
music;  and  at  the  same  l£ne  is  displayed 
to  us  as  a  pure  form,  freed  from  all 
realistic  materialization. 

It  would  no  longer  be  needful,  tliere- 
fore,  to  take  into  consideration  the  farm 
of  mu9ie,  but  rather  the  forms  of  nrask 
09  hUtorieaUy  developed,  if  one  desired 
to  determine  that  highest  possibility  in 
the  development  of  the  actor's  art,  which 
seemed    to    the    investigator    and    Urn 
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worker  a  dark  enigma,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  pressed  itself  more  and  more 
upon  him. 

Br  **  the  form  of  music "  we  must  nn* 
douotedly  understand  melody.  The  de- 
yelopment  of  tills  especially  nils  the  his- 
toiy  of  our  music;  as  the  need  of  it 
determined  the  development  of  the  Ivric 
drama  attempted  by  the  Italians,  into 
the  opera.  The  attempt  beinff  first  made 
to  imitate  in  this  respect  the  form  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  this  seemed  at  the 
first  glance  to  oe  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal parts  —  the  choral  song,  and  the 
dramatic  recitation  which  periodically 
rose  into  musical  measure;  and  the  ac- 
tual ^  drama "  was  thus  left  to  the  reci- 
tative, the  oppressive  monotony  of  which 
was  finally  interrupted  by  the  discovery 
of  the  ^'air**  (an  invention  approved  by 
the  academy).  It  was  only  with  this 
that  music  gained  its  independent  form 
as  fmelodif;  and  it  thus  (veir  rig^tlj) 
won  such  an  advantage  over  the  remam- 
Ing  factors  of  the  musical  drama,  that 
thb  latter,  no  longer  employed  as  any- 
thing but  an  excuse  for  the  other,  finally 
sank  to  the  place  of  a  mere  scaffolding 
for  the  exhU>ition  of  the  aria.  It  must 
be  the  history  of  melody  closely  limited 
to  this  aria  form,  which  must  therefore 
engage  our  attention,  if  we  are  not  en- 
tirely content  with  the  consideration  of 
those  of  its  effects  merely,  which  it  pre- 
sented to  our  great  poets  when  they  felt 
themselves  so  deepfy  Impressed  by  its 
power,  yet  so  much  more  deeply  at  a 
loss  in  thinidnff  of  any  poetic  associa- 
tion with  it.  ft  was  indisputably  only 
a  special  form  of  genius  tnat  could  so 
endue  with  life  this  narrow  and  empty 
form  of  melodic  expression,  that  it  could 
be  capable  of  a  really  powerful  effect. 
Its  extension  and  development  was  there- 
fore only  to  be  expected  from  the  musi- 
dan;  and  the  course  of  that  development 
could  be  distinctly  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  Mozart*s  masterpiece  with  Gluck^s. 
In  this  comparison  a  rich  power  of  purely 
musical  invention  is  especially  displayed 
as  the  only  thinff  which  could  make  pure 
music  powerfuT  In  a  dramatic  sense; 
for  in  Mozart's  Don  Juan  there  is  an 
abundance  of  dramatic  elements  of  which 
the  far  less  powerful  composer  Cluck 
had  no  conception.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  German  genius  to  elevate  the  musical 


form,  by  the  hiffhest  inspiration  of  even 
its  least  important  parts  to  the  inex- 
haustible variety  and  richness  which  the 
music  of  our  great  Beethoven  now  offers 
to  a  wonderine  world. 

The  musical  creations  of  Beethoven 
have  traits  which  render  them  as  Inex- 
plicable from  one  point  of  view  as  tiiose 
of  Shakespeare  are  from  another.  While 
the  powerful  influence  of  l>oth  must  l>e 
felt  as  different  in  kind  though  equal  in 
effect,  even  this  difference  l)etween  them 
seems  to  disappear  ufK)n  closer  consid- 
eration, and  in  view  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible peculiarity  of  their  creations;  for 
the  only  way  of  explaining  the  one  ap- 
pears to  us  in  the  explanation  given  for 
the  other. 

Let  us  instance  in  proof  of  this,  and 
as  the  most  easily  intelligible  point,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  humorous  element  in 
both,  and  we  shall  see  that  what  often 
appears  to  us  as  an  incomprehensible  in- 
consistency in  the  humor  of  Shalce- 
speare's  creations,  appears  in  precisely 
similar  features  of  Beethoven's  work  as 
a  natural  piece  of  hich  idealism  —  pre- 
sented as  a  melody  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  mood  of  the  listener.  We  can- 
not escape  here  from  the  assumption  of 
a  primal  connection  between  the  two, 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  properly  de- 
fine if  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  exist- 
ing between  the  musician  and  the  poet— 
but  as  between  one  poetic  actor  or  mimic, 
and  another.  The  secret  lies  in  the  dir 
rectn0s$  of  the  representation,  conveyed 
in  the  one  case  by  expression  and  action, 
and  in  the  other  by  living  music.  That 
which  both  create  and  form  is  the  true 
worlc  of  art,  for  which  the  poet  only 
draws  the  plan  —  and  even  tliis  unsuc- 
cessfully, unless  he  has  taken  it  directly 
from  nature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Shakespearian 
drama  is  most  correctly  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  a  *' definite  imitative 
improvisation*';  and  we  were  obliged  to 
assume  that  the  highest  poetic  value, 
though  emanating  at  first  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  material  selected,  must  be 
secured  to  such  a  work  of  art  by  the 
elevation  of  the  ttyh  of  that  improvisa- 
tion. We  cannot  be  mistalcen,  therefore, 
in  thinking  that  such  an  elevation,  to  the 
extent  which  is  really  needed,  can  only 
be  found  in  that  music  which  stands  in 
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Just  such  a  relation  to  it  as  does  Bee- 
thoven's music  to  Shakespeare's  dramas. 

The  very  point  in  which  the  difficulty 
of  applying  music  like  Beethoven's  to 
dramas  like  Shakespeare's  is  here  most 
prominently  to  he  seen,  might,  if  prop- 
erly adjusted,  lead  directly  to  the  nigli- 
est  perfection  of  musical  foAn,  by  free- 
ing it  from  every  fetter  that  may  still 
hamper  it.  That  which  so  perplexed  our 
great  poets  in  their  consideration  of  the 
o))era,  and  tliat  feature  in  Beetlioven's 
instrumental  music  which  still  distinctly 
shows  the  skeleton  of  a  structure  found 
rather  in  the  same  tendency  that  pro- 
duced the  opera  aria  and  the  ballet  piece, 
thtm  in  the  true  nature  of  music  —  these 
features  of  conventional  composition, 
though  endowed  with  such  wonderfully 
vigorous  life  by  Beethoven^s  use  of  mel- 
ody, would  thus  most  completely  disap- 
I)ear  t>efore  an  ideal  method  fuu  of  the 
truest  freedom.  Thus  music,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  would  adapt  itself  closely 
to  the  thoroughly  life-AUed  form  of  a 
Shakespearian  drama  which,  when  its  no- 
ble irregularity  is  compared  with  the 
drama  of  the  ancients,  seems  almost  like 
a  scene  in  nature  beside  an  architectural 
work  —  while  its  thoroughly  logical  char- 
acter nevertlieless  is  revealed  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  effect  the  work  of  art 
produces.  In  this,  too,  would  be  shown 
the  entire  novelty  of  the  form  of  such 
an  art  product  which,  only  conceivable 
(as  an  idealized  natural  production)  by 
employing  in  it  the  aid  of  the  German 
language,  the  most  cultured  of  modem 
tongues,  could  nevertheless  deceive  the 
judgment  as  long  as  a  standard  was  ap- 
plied to  it  which  it  had  entirely  out- 
grown—  whereas  the  fitting  new  stand- 
ard would  be  derived  from  the  impres- 
sion which  the  unwritten  improvisation 
of  an  incomparable  composer  would 
make  upon  one  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
It.  The  greatest  of  dramatists  has 
tauffht  us  to  give  definite  form  to  such 
an  improvisation;  and  in  tlie  highest  con- 
ceivable work  of  art  the  noblest  inspi- 
rations of  l>oth  composer  and  dramatist 
should  exist  as  the  very  essence  of  the 
world  thus  revealed  to  us  In  the  mirror 
of  the  world  itself. 

If  we  adopt,  for  the  work  of  art  which 
we  have  in  view  this  designation,  "a 
dramaticHnusical  improvisation  of  per- 


fected poetic  value,  emixxlied  in  a  fixed 
form  by  the  highest  artistic  thought,'* 
we  shall  find.  If  we  follow  tlie  teacmngE 
of  experience,  a  surprising  Ught  thtovn 
upon  the  practical  points  connecrtcd  with 
the  actual  execution  of  such  a  work. 

In  a  very  important  sense,  and  inter- 
preting the  matter  strictly,  our  great 
poets  could  only  be  chiefly  concemed 
with  the  discovery  of  some  mctliod  bjr 
which  a  heightened  pathos  could  l)e  added 
to  the  drama,  and  a  technical  means  be 
found  for  emtiodying  this.  Howcyer  cer- 
tain it  may  be  that  Shakespeare  derived 
his  style  from  the  instincts  of  the  ac- 
tor's art,  he  must  nevertheless  liaye  been 
dependent  for  the  presentation  of  hif 
dramas  on  the  accident  of  greater  or  Im 
talent  in  his  players,  who  must  all  liavc 
been  to  a  certain  extent  Slialcespeares, 
just  as  lie  himself  was  always  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  character  presented;  and 
we  have  no  reason  for  tne  assumptioB 
that  his  genius  could  have  recognlaed 
in  the  performance  of  his  pieces  more 
tlian  the  mere  shadow  of  liimself  cast 
upon  the  stage. 

That  which  so  strangely  attracted  our 
great  poets  toward  music  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  purest 
form  and  the  most  sensuous  realnatioa 
of  that  form.    The  abstract  arithmetical 
numt>er,  the  mathematical  figure,   meets 
us  here  as  a  creation  having  an  irre- 
sistible influence   upon   the   emotioDS  — 
that  is,  it  appears  as  tnslodif;  and  tfah 
can  be  as  unerringly  established  so  ai 
to  produce  sensuous  effect,  as  the  poetk 
diction  of  written  language,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  is  abandoned   to  every   vHilm  in 
the  personal  character  of  the  person  re- 
citing it.    What  was  not  practically  pos- 
sible   for   Shakespeare  —  to    be    himsfti 
the  actor  of  each  one  of  his  rdies  —  b 
practicable    for    the    musical    composrr, 
and  this  with  great  definiteness  —  sincf 
he  speaks  to  us  directly  through   eadl 
one  of   the   musicians   who  execute  his 
worlcs.    In  this  case  the  transmigration 
of  the  poet's  soul  into  the  body  of  the 
performer  takes  place  according  to  the 
infallible  laws  of  the  most  positive  tedt- 
nique;  and  the  composer  who  glv'es  thr 
correct  measure  for  a  technically  riglit 
performance  of  his  work  becomes  com- 
pletely one  with  the  musician  who  pe^ 
forms  it,  to  an  extent  that  can  at  moA 
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only  be  affirmed  of  the  constructive  ar- 
tist in  regard  to  a  work  which  lie  had 
lumself  produced  in  color  or  stone  —  if, 
indeed,  a  transmigration  of  his  soul  into 
lifeless  matter  is  a  supposable  case. 

If  we  add  to  this  wonderful  power  in 
Hie  musician  that  capacity  of  his  art 
which  we  deduced  from  the  facts  we 
ooBsidered  in  tlie  beginning  —  the  facts 
that  even  insignificant  music  (so  long 
as  it  is  not  entirely  distorted  into  the 
vulgar  grotesquesness  of  certain  Idnds 
of  opera  now  popular)  malces  otherwise 
unattainable  performances  possible  to  a 
great  dramatic  talent,  while  noble  music 
can  almost  farc0  from  insignificant  dra- 
matic powers  successes  impossible  in  any 
other  way  —  when  we  add  the  results  of 
these  facts  to  the  musician's  power,  we 
can  scarcely  feel  a  doubt  as  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  complete  failure  which  this 
▼lew  predicts  for  the  poet  of  to-day,  if 
he  attempts  to  succeed  in  mastering  the 
drama,  in  its  noblest  sense,  by  the  only 
means  at  his  command  —  the  capabilities 
of  the  same  language  in  which  now  even 
newspaper  articles  speak  to  us! 

In  thk  respect,  however,  our  assump- 
^on  tliat  the  highest  perfection  is  re- 
served for  the  miJuUcally-arranged  drama, 
;should  have  a  hopeful,  rather  than  a 
<iiscouragin^  influence  upon  ust  for  here 
we    are    primarily    concerned    with    the 

Surification  of  a  great  and  many-sided 
epartment  of  art  —  that  of  the  drama 
na  a  whole — the  errors  of  which  are  to- 
day both  faicreased  and  concealed  by  the 
infinence  of  the  modem  opera.  To  gain 
a  clean  conception  of  this,  and  to  ac- 
cnratelty  measure  the  field  of  their  fu- 
ture ptoductiveness,  our  dramatists 
might  perhaps  find  it  advisable  to  trace 
back  the  descent  of  the  modem  theater; 
but  not  to  seek  its  origin  in  the  ancient 
drama,  which  was  In  its  form  a  so  com- 
pletely original  product  of  the  Hellenic 
inind,  its  reliffion,  and  even  its  form  of 

government,  uiat  the  assumption  that  it 
ad  been  imitated  by  later  forms  would 
lead  to  the  greatest  errors.  The  origin 
of  the  modem  theater,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  us  along  the  path  of  its  develop- 
ment such  an  abundance  of  noble  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  value,  that  this 
path  may  certainly  be  followed  further 
without  shame.  The  genuine  theatrical 
'^play,*'  in  its  most  mcxiem  sense,  would 


have  to  be  the  only  healthful  basis  of  all 
further  dramatic  efforts;  but  in  order  to 
labor  successfully  in  this  direction  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  form  a  right 
conception  of  the  spirit  of  theatrical 
art,  which  has  its  basis  in  tlie  art  of  the 
aetor;  and  not  to  use  it  for  the  formu- 
lating of  tendencies,  but  as  the  reflec- 
tion of  life-pictures  such  as  are  really 
seen. 

The  French,  who  have  even  recently 
contributed  so  much  that  is  excellent  in 
this  respect,  did  not,  it  is  true,  look  for 
the  appearance  of  a  new  Moli^re  among 
them  every  year;  and  for  us  too  the 
birth  of  a  Shakespeare  is  not  to  be  read 
in  every  calendar. 

As  far  as  seeking  to  satisfy  ideal  de- 
mands is  concerned,  the  limit  to  whichi 
such  demands  may  properly  go  seemSi 
to  be  set,  for  the  influence  of  the  all- 
powerful  dramatic  work  of  art  which 
we  have  in  view,  with  greater  certainty 
than  has  before  been  possible.  This 
point  may  be  distinctly  recognixed  mx 
existing  where,  in  that  art-product*  song^ 
comes  in  contact  with  f^pokm  wosds. 
Yet  by  no  means  an  alisolutely  narimw 
sphere  is  indicated  by  this,  but  rather 
an  entirely  different  and  dissimilar  one; 
and  we  may  at  once  gain  an  insiffht  into 
this  difference  if  we  call  to  mind  a  cer- 
tain involuntary  compulsion  which  forces; 
even  our  best  dramatic  singers  into  ex- 
cess; and  by  which  they  feel  themselves, 
forced  to  spBtUt  an  emphatic  word  in. 
the  very  mlost  of  their  song.  SchrOder- 
Devrient,  for  example,  saw  herself  com- 
pelled  to  this  course  bv  a  fearfully  highly 
wrought  situation  in  the  opera  of  PideUo 
where,  holding  her  pistol  before  tiie 
tyrant,  she  suddenly  positively  9poke  — 
and  with  a  terrible  accent  of  despair 
—  the  last  word  of  the  phrase — ^**  an- 
other step  —  and  thou  art  —  DEAD." 
The  indescribable  effect  of  this  acted 
upon  every  one  as  a  harsh  break  from 
one  sphere  into  the  other;  and  the  power 
of  it  consisted  in  this,  that  as  though  by 
a  flash  of  Ughtning  we  gained  a  sudden 
insight  into  the  nature  of  both  spheres, 
one  of  them  the  idea],  and  tlie  other  the 
real.  It  was  evident  that  for  a  mo- 
ment the  ideal  one  was  incapable  of 
bearing  a  burden  which  it  therefore  cast 
upon  the  other;  and  as  especially  pas- 
sionate  and  excited  music  is  so  com- 
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monly  credited  with  a  purely  morbid 
element  inherent  in  it,  it  may  easily  sur- 
prise us  to  recoffnlae  from  this  example 
how  delicate  and  purely  ideal  in  form 
its  sphere  reall}'  is,  so  that  the  realistic 
terrors  of  actual  life  cannot  be  contained 
in  it  —  though  the  soul  of  all  reality  finds 
pure  expression  in  music  alone. 

Evidently,  therefore,  there  is  a  side  to 
the  world  which  concerns  us  most  seri- 
ously, and  the  terrible  teachings  of  which 
are  only  intelligible  to  us  in  tlie  field  of 
observation,  in  which  music  must  be  si- 
lent This  field  is  perhaps  best  esti- 
mated, if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  it  by  the  great  actor,  Shalcespeare, 
as  far  as  the  point  where  we  find  him 
overcome  by  that  despairing  discourage- 
ment which  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  assume  as  the  reason  of  his  early  re- 
tirement from  the  stage.  This  field  may 
be  best  called,  if  not  the  basis,  at  least 
the  manifestation  of  history;  and  to 
properly  seise  upon  its  real  value  for 
human  Imowledge,  must  always  be  left 
to  the  poet  alone. 

So  important  and  distinct  an  influence 
as  we  could  only  attempt  to  indicate 
here  by  the  merest  outline  —  an  influence 
exercised  not  only  upon  that  department 
of  the  drama  with  which  it  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  drama  in  any 
way  —  such  an  influence  could  only  be 
possible  for  the  musicallv-arranffed  and 
executed  dramatic  work  that  we  nave  re- 
ferred to,  if  the  latter,  in  its  production 
before  the  public,  can  render  itself  out- 
wardly intelligible  in  a  consistent  way, 
and  thus  enable  an  opinion  of  its  char- 
acteristics to  be  formed  with  the  neces^ 
sary  freedom.  It  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  opera  that  we  feel  we  may  rightly 
look  upon  it,  as  far  as  our  present  con- 
sideration is  concerned,  as  the  province 
of  that  branch  of  art;  none  of  the  pos- 
sibilities suggested  to  us  could  have  been 
clear  to  us  if  they  had  not  been  mani- 
fested for  us  in  the  opera  in  general, 
and  especially  in  the  most  admirable 
works  of  tlie  great  operatic  composers. 
And  just  as  certainly,  it  was  the  spirit 
of  music  which,  in  the  constantly  increas- 
ing richness  of  its  development,  could 
have  such  an  influence  upon  the  opera 
that  these  possibilities  could  in  any  way 
arise  within  it.  And  >et,  if  we  desire  to 
explain  tlie  degradation  whldi  the  opera 


has  undergone,  we  must  seek  its  caoa 
again  in  tne  peculiarities  of  music  Aj 
in  painting  and  even  in  architecture^  tki 
merely  ''attractive'*  may  displace  tti 
beautiful,  so  it  has  been  not  tlie  less  tki 
less  fate  of  music  to  decline  from  a  oM 
to  a  merely  pleasing  art.  If  its  spben 
was  that  of  the  purest  idealism  —  if  I 
had  so  deep  an  influence  on  our  emotioM 
and  freed  what  was  realistic  from  eveiy 
thinff  disagreeable  in  its  representatia 
by  uie  very  fact  that  it  snowed  Itsdl 
to  us  as  pure  form  alone,  so  that  wfatl 
threatenea  to  disturb  this  feU  or  wai 
kept  away  from  it — even  if  all  this  wai 
true,  yet*  this  pure  form,  if  not  placed 
In  an  entirely  appropriate  relatl<Mi  to  lb 
environment,  might  easily  seem  onh 
suitable  for  a  pleasant  plaything  m 
only  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  lU 
would  be  the  case  as  soon  as  it  was 
used«  in  so  unfitting  a  sphere  as  the  bask 
of  the  opera  could  offer  it,  as  a  mere 
superficial  method  of  giving  pleasure  to 
the  sense  of  hearing  or  arousing  the  emo- 
tions. 

But  we  are  little  concerned  here  witk 
this  view,  for  we  began  our  essay  wit! 
the   complaint  made   against   the    *ffed 
and  the  influence  of  tl^  opera,  the  un- 
fortunate importance  of  which  cannot  bf 
better   shown  than   by   pointing  to  thi 
universal  experience,  that  the  stage  ci 
to-day  has  long  been  given  up  and    leweJ 
with  complete  indifference  by  tite  trul| 
educated  portion  of  the  nation,  who  used 
once  to  look  to  it  with  every  hope.    li 
we  wish,  then,  to  secure  for  tiie  worl 
of  art  we  have  iust  described  the  onlj 
esteem  which  could  be  just  and  vahuibli 
for  it  — that  of  those  who  have  turaei 
with  serious  displeasure  from  the  recenl 
stage  —  this  can  only  be  possible  outside 
of  all  relation  with  that  stage.    The  neo' 
tral  ground,  however,  on  which  it  can  \» 
done,   though    ever   so   completely   scp 
arated  locally  from  the  field  of  infiucna 
of  our  theaters,  could  only  bear  propfl 
fruit  if  nourished  by  the  real  elemr«ill 
of  our  histrionic  and  musical  arts.    ^ 
these  alone  lies  tlie  truly  productive 
terial.  for  genuine  dramatic  achieveni' 
every  attempt  of  every  other  kind 
lead  not  to  art,  but  to  an  affected 
tifidality. 

It  is  our  actors,  singers,  and   mi 
clans  upon  whose  own  instfaicts  all 
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for  th€  attainment  of  artistic  obiects 
must  rest,  even  when  these  objects  them- 
BelFcs  may  be  incomprehensible  to  them. 
Por  they  must  be  tlie  ones  to  whom  these 
Injects  win  most  speedily  become  clear, 
■fi  soon  as  their  own  artistic  instincts 
are  put  upon  the  right  path  toward  their 
recognition.  That  these  instincts  of 
Ibeirs  have  hitherto  been  only  guided, 
by  the  influences  of  our  stage  toward 
me  development  of  the* very  worst  qual- 
ities of  dramatic  ambition  —  this  fact 
must  inspire  us  with  the  wish  to  at  least 
occasionally  free  these  otherwise  invfd- 
oable  dramatic  forces  from  such  tenden- 
cies, to  permit  their  good  qualities  to 
gain  that  practice  which  would  qtiickly 
and  decidedly  make  them  serviceable  In 
Elie  realisation  of  our  proposed  art-worlc. 
Por  it  is  only  the  peculiar  will  of  this 
guild  of  actors,  so  singular  in  their  er- 
roneous course,  from  which  the  perfect 
irama  we  have  indicated  can  come,  just 
fts  indeed  every  excellent  dramatic  re- 
salt  that  has  ever  appeared  has  emanated 
from  them.  The  decline  of  theatrical  art 
im  our  time  has  been  brought  about  less 
by  1j(iem  than  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
—  tl^gh  without  any  authority  —  been 
Oieir^feaders. 


If  we  desire  to  point  out  that  thing 
which,  of  all  on  German  soil  is  and  con- 
tinues to  be  least  worthy  of  the  fame 
of  our  great  modern  triumplis,  we  must 
point  to  th0  9itay$,  the  whole  course  of 
which  has  prominently  and  boldly  shown 
it  to  be  a  very  betrayer  of  German  honor. 

Whoever  makes  any  effort  to  sustain 
this  course  must  submit  to  a  judgment 
which  will  necessarilv  class  him  with  a 
part  of  our  public  life  that  is  of  a  most 
doubtful  nature  —  and  from  which  it  will 
be  as  difficult  to  emerge  into  a  sphere  of 
pure  art,  as  it  will  te  to  rise  from  the 
opera  to  the  ideal  drama  we  have  sup- 
posed. It  is  certainly  true  that  if,  ac- 
cordinff  to  Schiller*8  remark  (here  ap- 
parently inexact)  that  **  art  has  only  de- 
clined tiirouffh  the  fault  of  the  artists  ** — 
it  can  only  be  eUvaUd  affom  by  the  ar- 
ti$t9,  and  not  by  those  by  whose  pleas- 
ure in  art  that  art  suffers  injury.  To 
help  this  elevation  of  the  art-standard 
by  artists,  and  to  help  it  from  wltliout 
as  well,  this  effort  snould  be  ttie  na- 
tional atonement  for  the  national  sin: 
the  evil  influence  of  the  modem  German 
stage. 
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.'Gnslkv  Fr^ag  was  bom  in  1816  at 
Krefubiirg.  He  entered  the  gymnasium 
%tl<^  in  18^.  She  years  later  he  be- 
^n  studying  philology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau.  Five  years  later  he  took 
^is  doctor*s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Berli^  He  taught  German  literature 
ind  language  at  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau between  1839  and  1846.  He  wrote 
ft '  successful  comedy.  Die  Brautfahrt 
(^M44),  which  was  followed  soon  after 
^'^'a  volume  of  poems,  and  the  plays  Die 

^Tem^Hne  (1846)  and  Oraf  Waldemar 
.  i7).  He  came  to  BerUn  in  1846  and 
fjaited  a  polittcal  journal  In  1853  he 
produced  his  greatest  comedy,  one  of 
ttie  most  characteristic  German  plays, 
Die  JaumdUtien.  When  in  1858  he  pub- 
Qteed  his  best-known  novel.  Soil  vnd 
hi^en,  his  name  was  firmly  established. 


Through  his  political  work  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  nobility  and  in  1870 
he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Prus- 
sian Crown  Prince,  and  was  present  at 
some  of  the  battles  of  the  war.  Mean- 
time he  was  busy  with  various  novels 
and  miscellaneous  writings,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  tiie  novel.  Die  ver» 
lome  Hamdeehrift  (1864).  In  1863  he 
had  written  his  Teehnik  dee  Dramae, 
He  died  in  1895,  after  living  in  retire- 
ment for  a  number  of  years  at  Wies- 
baden. 

Die  TeeJmik  dee  Dramae  is  a  handbook 
of  practical  advice,  written  as  it  is  by  a 
practicing  dramatist  of  talent.  Frey- 
tag  was  likewise  a  scholar  of  no  mean 
attainments.  The  book  was  considered 
until  recently  one  whose  principles 
were   for  the  most  part  applicable  to 
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present-day  playwriting,  and  only  the 
appearance  of  William  Arolier's  Plajf- 
makiny,  relegated  it  to  tlie  somewhat  un- 
important place  as  a  practical  manual 
where  it  now  stands.  The  author's  pur- 
pose is  best  set  fortli  in  his  own  words, 
taicen  from  the  Introduction:  **  Indeed, 
tlie  l>est  source  of  teclmical  rules  is  tlie 
plays  of  great  poets,  which  still  to-day, 
exercise  tEeir  charm  alilce  on  reader  and 
spectator,  especially  the  Greelc  tragedies. 
Whoever  accustoms  Iiimself  to  look  aside 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  models, 
will  notice  with  real  joy  that  the  sidllful 
tragic  poet  of  the  Athenians,  Sophocles, 
used  the  fundamental  laws  of  dramatic 
construction  with  enviable  certainty  and 
shrewdness.  For  development^  climax, 
and  return  of  the  action,  he  presents  us 
a  model  seldom  reached.**  Perhaps  one 
of  tlie  greatest  drawbacks  of  the  Teeknkk 
is  the  comparatively  small  field  from 
wliich  the  author  takes  his  models.  Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller  are  practically  the  only  drama- 
tists whom  Freytag  considers. 

On  the  drama: 

Die  Tachnik  d€$  Dramtu  is  Freytag*s 
principal  contribution  to  dramatic 
tiieory. 


Editionsi 

The  standard  edition  of  tiie  works  is  the 
Oe$amfMU0  Werke,  H  vols.  (Leipcifr. 
188e-«8). 

DiB  TeehnUc  des  Dramas  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1803.  It  was  translatea  aa 
The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  by  Eliaa 
J.  MacEwan  (Chicago,  1894.  5tfa  ed^ 
(^cago,  later). 

On  Freytag  and  his  works: 

Preface  to  Mac£wan*s  translation  above 
cited. 

Gustav  Fre3rtag,  Brmmerumgmk  mw 
meijMU  Lebem  (Leipxig,  1887). 

Karl  Aldenhoven,  Er%nn€rwi^ge%  am  Oma- 
tav  Frefftag  (in  QeeammeUe  A^e&tzm^ 
Leipsiff,  1911). 

Georg  S^hridde,  Queiaio  Fregtage  Kml- 
tur-  und  Oeeohiehtepeyckologie  (Leip- 
zig, 1910).  "^  "^ 
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junge  Deutechland  (Marburg,  1907). 

Friedrich  SeUer,  Gustav  Fregtag  (Leip- 
slg,  1898). 

Hans  Lindau,  Qustav  Fregtag  (Leipaiib 
1907).  ^^ 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  DRAMA  i 

[Die  Teehnik  des  Drasnas] 

(1863) 


[THE  IDEA.    1] 

In  the  soul  of  the  poet  the  drama 
gradually  takes  i^ape  out  of  the  crude 
material  furnished  by  the  account  of 
some  striking  event.  First  am>ear  sin- 
gle movements;  internal  connicts  and 
persona]  resolution,  a  deed  fraught  with 
consequence,  the  collision  of  two  char- 
acters, the  opposition  of  a  hero  to  his 
surroundings,  rise  so  prominently  above 
their  connection  with  other  incidents, 
that  they  become  the  occasion  for  the 

1  Reprinted  from  the  latest  edition  of  EUm 
J.  Maccwau's  translation  of  The  Technique  of 
the  Drama  (ChionTO,  n.  d.).  Exceri)te  from 
early  chapters. —  Ed. 


transformation  of  other  materlaL  Tills 
transformation  goes  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  main  element,  vividly  per- 
ceived, and  comprehended  in  its  en- 
trancing, soul-stirring  or  terrifying  sig- 
nificance, is  separated  from  all  that 
casually  accompanies  it,  and  with  singfe 
supplementary,  invented  elements,  is 
brought  into  a  unifying  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  The  new  unit  which  this 
arises  in  the  Idea  of  the  Drama.  Tbto 
is  the  -center  toward  which  furtlier  in- 
dependent inventions  are  directed,  like 
rays.  This  idea  works  with  a  power 
similar  to  the  secret  power  of  crystallisa- 
tion. Through  this  are  unity  of  actloii, 
significance  of  characters,  and   at  last^ 
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tfae  whole  structure  of  the  drama  pro- 


How  ordinary  material  becomes  a 
poetic  idea  through  inspiration,  the  fol- 
loTrlng  example  will  show.  A  young 
poet  of  the  last  century  reads  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  a  newspaper:  ''Stutt- 
f^rt,  Jan.  11. —  In  the  dwelling  of  the 
:nusician,  Krits,  were  found  yesterday, 
lis  eldest  daud^ter,  Louise,  and  Duke 
Blasius  von  Boiler,  major  of  dragoons, 
ying  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  accepted 
'acts  in  the  case,  and  the  medical  ex- 
unlnation  indicated  that  both  had  come 
:o  their  deaths  by  drinking  poison. 
niere  is  a  rumor  of  an  attachment  be- 
rween  the  pair,  which  the  major's  fa- 
lier,  the  well-known  President  von  Bol- 
er,  had  sought  to  break  off.  The  sad 
^ate  of  the  young  woman,  universally 
!8teemed  on  account  of  her  modest  de- 
aeanor,  awakens  the  sympathy  of  all 
>eop]e  of  sensibility." 

From  the  material  thus  afforded,  the 
'ancy  of  the  poet,  aroused  by  sympathy, 
'ashions  tlie  character  of  an  anient  and 
passionate  youth,  and  of  an  innocent  and 
(usceptible  maiden.  The  contrast  be- 
:^7een  the  court  atmosphere,  from  which 
lie  lover  has  emerged,  and  the  narrow 
drcle  of  a  little  village  household,  is 
rividly  felt.  The  hostile  father  becomes 
I.  heartless,  intriguing  courtier.  An  un- 
avoidable necessity  arises  of  explaining 
the  frightful  resolution  of  a  vigorous 
routh,  a  resolution  apparently  growing 
nit  of  such  a  situation*  The  creative 
joet  finds  this  inner  connection  in  an 
Uusion  which  the  father  has  produced 
n  the  soul  of  the  son,  in  a  suspicion 
hat  his  t>eloved  is  unfaithful.  In  this 
nanner  the  poet  makes  the  account  in- 
lelliffible  to  himself  and  to  others;  while 
^reely  inventing,  he  introduces  an  in- 
lemal  consistency.  These  inventions  are, 
n  appearance,  little  supplementary  ad- 
iitions,  but  they  make  an  entirely  orig- 
nal  production  which  stands  over  against 
he  original  occurrence  as  something  new, 
ind  has  something  like  the  following 
:ontents  in  tlie  breast  of  a  ycnme  noble- 
Daii»  jealousy  toward  his  beloved  a  girl 
>f  the  middle-class,  has  been  so  excited 
ry  his  father  that  he  destroys  both  her 
ind  himself  by  poison.  Through  this 
•emodeling  an  occurrence  in  real  life  be- 
tmies  a  dramatic  idea.    From  this  time 


forward  the  real  occurrence  is  unessm- 
tial  to  the  poet.  The  place,  and  family 
name,  are  lost  sight  of;  indeed,  whether 
the  event  happened  as  reported,  or  what 
was  the  character  of  the  victims,  and 
of  their  parents,  or  their  rank,  no  longer 
matters  at  all;  quick  perception  and  the 
first  activity  of  creative  power  have 
given  to  the  occurrence  a  umversally  in- 
telligible meaning  and  an  intrinsic  truth. 
The  controUinff  forces  of  tiie  piece  are 
no  longer  accidental  and  to  be  found 
in  a  single  occurrence;  they  could  enter 
into  a  hundred  cases,  and  with  the  ac- 
cepted characters  and  the  assumed  con- 
nection, the  outcome  would  always  be 
the  same. 

When  the  poet  has  once  thus  infused 
his  own  soul  into  the  material,  then  he 
adopts  from  the  real  acaount  some  thlnss 
which  suit  his  purpose  —  the  titie  of  the 
father  and  of  the  son,  the  name  of  the 
bride,  the  business  of  her  parents,  per- 
haps single  traits  of  character  which  he 
may  turn  to  account.  Alongside  this 
goes  further  creative  work;  the  chief 
characters  are  developed,  to  their  dis- 
tinct IndividuaUties;  accessory  figures  are 
created  —  a  quarrelsome  accomplice  of 
the  father,  another  woman,  the  opposite 
of  the  beloved,  personality  of  the  par- 
ents; new  impulses  are  given  to  the  ac- 
tion, and  all  these  inventions  are  deter- 
mined and  rules  by  the  idea  of  the  piece. 

This  idea,  the  first  invention  of  the 
poet,  tlie  silent  soul  through  which  he 

?;ives  life  to  the  material  coming  to  him 
rom  external  sources,  does  not  easily 
glace  itself  before  him  as  a  clearly  de- 
ned  thought;  it  has  not  the  colorless 
clearness  of  an  abstract  conception.  On 
the  contrary,  the  peculiarity  in  such  a 
work  of  the  poet*s  mind  is,  that  the  chief 
parts  of  the  action,  the  nature  of  the 
chief  characters,  indeed  something  of 
the  color  of  the  piece,  flow  in  the  soul 
at  the  same  time  with  the  idea,  bound 
into  an  inseparable  unity,  and  that  they 
continually  work  like  a  human  being  pro- 
ducing and  expanding  in  every  direction. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  poet*s 
idea,  however  securely  he  bears  it  in  his 
soul,  may  never,  during  the  process  of 
composition,  come  to  perfection  in  words, 
and  that  later,  through  reflection,  but 
without  having  formulated  it,  even  for 
himself,  he  sets  the  possession  of  his  soul 
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into  the  stamped  coin  of  speecli*  and 
comprehends  it  as  the  fundamental 
thought  of  his  drama.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  he  has  perceived  the  idea 
more  Justly  according  to  the  rules  of  his 
art,  tluin  lie  has  ffiven  the  central  thought 
of  his  woric  verEal  expression. 

If,  however,  it  is  inconvenient  and 
often  difficult  for  him  to  cast  the  idea  of 
a  growing  play  into  a  formula,  to  ex- 
press it  in  words,  yet  the  poet  will  do 
well,  even  in  the  beghining  of  his  work, 
to  temper  the  ardor  of  his  soul,  and 
sharply  discriminating,  Judge  the  Idea 
according  to  the  essential  requisites  of 
the  drama.  It  is  instructive  for  a 
stranger  to  a  piece  to  seek  the  hidden 
soul  in  the  complete  production,  and 
however  imperfect  tliis  may  possibly  be, 
give  the  thought  formal  expression. 
Much  may  be  recognized  in  this  way  that 
is  characteristic  of  single  poets.  For 
example,  let  the  foundation  of  Mary 
Stuart  be -T-**  The  excited  Jealousy  of  a 
queen  incites  to  the  killing  of  her  im- 
prisoned rival":  and  affain  of  Love  a/md 
intriffu0,  "The  excited  Jealousy  of  a 
young  nobleman  incites  to  the  killing  of 
his  humble  beloved."  These  bare  formu- 
las will  be  taken  from  the  fullness  of 
many-colored  life  which  in  the  mind  of 
the  creative  poet  Is  connected  with  the 
idea;  yet  something  peculiar  will  become 
distinct  in  the  construction  of  both 
pieces,  in  addition;  for  example,  that  the 
])oet  using  such  a  f  rame-woric  was  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  composing  in  ad- 
vance the  first  part  of  the  action,  which 
explains  the  origin  of  the  jealousy,  and 
that  the  impelling  force  in  the  chief 
characters  becomes  operative  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  piece,  and  that  the  first 
acts  contain  preferably  the  endeavors  of 
the  accessory  characters,  to  excite  the 
fatal  activity  of  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acters. It  will  be  further  noticed  how 
similar  in  ultimate  principle  is  the  con- 
struction and  motive  of  these  two  plays 
of  Schiller,  and  how  both  have  a  sur- 
prising similarity  in  idea  and  plan,  to 
the  more  powerful  Othello, 

The  material  ^ich  Is  transformed 
through  the  dramatic  idea,  is  either  in- 
vented by  the  poet  specially  for  his 
drama,  or  is  an  incident  related  from 
the  life  which  surrounds  him,  or  an  ac- 
count which  history  offers,  or  the  con- 


tents of  a  tradition,  or  novel,  or 
tive  poem.  In  all  of  these  cases, 
the  poet  makes  use  of  what  is  at 
it  has  already  been  humanlxed  by 
Impress  of  an  idea.  Even  in  the 
supposed  newspaper  notice,  the  incipl 
remodeling  is  recognisable.  In  the  last 
sentence,  ^  There  is  a  rumor  of  an  at-r 
tachment,**  etc.,  tlie  reporter  makes  tiid 
first  attempt  to  transform  tlie  mere  fact 
into  a  consistent  story,  to  explain  tbd 
tragic  occurrence,  to  bring  to  the  lov-» 
ers  a  greater  degree  of  interest,  so  that 
a  more  attractive  meaning  is  given^to 
their  condition.  The  practice  of  trans* 
formation,  through  which  consistency 
and  a  meaning  corresponding  to  the  de« 
mands  of  the  thinking  person  are  gtvea 
to  real  events,  is  no  preroflratiye  of  ifatt 
poet  Inclination  toward  uds,  and  ca*' 
pability  for  it,  are  active  In  all  personSf 
and  at  all  times.  For  thousands  of  year* 
the  human  race  has  thus  transposed  for 
itself  life  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  it  has 
abundantly  endowed  its  representatiooi. 
of  the  divine  with  human  attributes. 
All  heroic  tradition  has  sprung  from 
such  a  transformation  of  Impressions 
from  religious  life,  history,  or  natura] 
objects,  into  poetic  ideas.  Even  noW| 
shice  historic  culture  prevails,  and  re* 
spect  for  the  real  relations  of  the  great 
events  of  the  world  has  risen  so  hi^  this 
tendency  to  explain  occurrences  shows 
itself  in  the  greatest  as  well  as  in  the 
least  matters.  In  every  anecdote,  even 
in  the  disagreeable  gossip  of  society,  its 
activity  is  manifest,  endeavorliig,  even 
if  what  is  real  remains  unKhangcd^  to 
present  vividly  and  with  spirit  some  trait 
of  narrow  life,  or  from  the  necessity  of 
the  raconteur,  to  make  himself  In  con- 
trast with  others  more  surely  and  better 
observed. 

Historical  material  is  already  brought 
into  order  through  some  idea,  before  the 
poet  takes  possession  of  it  The  ideas 
of  the  historian  are  not  at  all  poetical; 
but  they  have  a  specific  and  shaping  in- 
fluence on  every  part  of  the  woric  which 
is  brought  through  them  into  l>eing. 
Whoever  describes  the  life  of  a  man,  wlio- 
ever  makes  an  exposition  of  a  sectkm  of 
past  time,  must  set  In  order  his  mass 
of  material  from  an  established  point  of 
view,  must  sift  out  the  unessential,  most 
make  prominent  the  most  essential.    Still 
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xnore,  he  must  seek  to  comprehend  the 
contents  of  a  human  life  or  a  period  of 
-Unie;  he  must  take  pains  to  discover 
^kiltlmate  characteristics  and  intimate  con- 
nection of  events.  He  must  also  Imow 
-ftbe  connection  of  his  material  with  much 
-that  is  external,  and  much  that  his  work 
does  not  present.  In  certain  cases,  in- 
dleed,  he  must  supplement  what  has  been 
<lelivered  to  him,  and  so  explain  the  un- 
intelligible, that  its  probable  and  pos- 
sible meaninff  is  evident.  He  is  finally 
tlirected  in  the  arrangement  of  his  woric, 
by  the  laws  of  creation,  which  have  many 
things  in  common  with  the  laws  of 
poetic  composition.  Through  his  Imowl- 
edige  and  his  art,  he  may  from  crude 
material  create  a  picture  exciting  won- 
der,  and  produce  upon  the  soul  of  the 
reader  the  most  powerful  effect.  But 
he  is  distinguished  from  the  poet  by  this, 
that  he  seeks  conscientiously  to  under- 
stand what  has  actually  occurred,  exactly 
jtut,  it  was  presented  to  view,  and  that  the 
inner  connection  which  he  seeks  is  pfo- 
•duced  by  the  laws  of  nature  which  we 
revere  as  divine,  eternal,  incomprehen- 
sible. To  the  historian,  the  event  Itself, 
^with  its  significance  for  the  human  mind, 
seems  of  most  Importance.  To  the  poet, 
the  highest  value  lies  in  his  own  inven- 
-tion;  and  out  of  fondness  for  this,  he, 
At  his  convenience,  changes  the  actual 
incident  To  the  poet,  therefore,  every 
-work  of  an  historical  writer,  however 
animated  it  may  be  through  the  histor- 
ical idea  recognized  In  its  contents,  is 
still  only  raw  material,  like  a  dally  oc- 
ourrence;  and  the  most  artistic  treat- 
ment by  the  historian  is  useful  to  the 
poet  only  so  far  as  it  facilitates  his  com- 

frehension  of  what  has  really  happened, 
f  the  poet  has,  in  history,  found  his 
interest  awakened  in  the  person  of  the 
martial  prince,  Wallenstein;  If  he  per- 
<:eives  vividly  in  his  reading  a  certain 
<^nnection  between  the  deeds  and  the 
fate  of  the  man;  if  he  is  touched  or 
shocked  by  single  characteristics  of  his 
real  life  —  then  there  begins  in  his  mind 
the  process  of  reconstruction,  so  that  he 
brings  the  deeds  and  fall  of  the  hero 
into  perfectly  intelligible  and  striking 
•connection,  and  he  even  so  transforms 
-the  character  of  the  hero  as  is  desirable 
:for  a  touching  and  thrilling  effect  of  the 
action.    That    which    in    the    historical 


character  is  only  a  subordinate  trait, 
now  becomes  the  fundamental  character- 
istic of  his  being;  the  gloomy,  fierce 
conmiander  receives  something  of  the 
poet*s  own  nature;  he  becomes  a  high- 
minded,  dreamine,  reflecting  man.  Con- 
formably with  tills  character,  all  Inci- 
dents are  remodeled,  all  other  characters 
determined,  and  flfullt  and  calamities 
regulated.  Throuffh  such  idealisation 
arose  Schiller*8  wallenstein,  a  figure 
whose  enchanting  features  have  but  lit- 
tle In  common  with  the  countenance  of 
the  historical  Wallenstein.  Indeed,  the 
poet  will  have  to  be  on  his  euard  lest,  in 
his  invention,  there  be  made  to  appear 
what  to  his  contemporaries  may  seem  the 
opposite  of  historical  truth.  How  much 
the  later  {)oet  may  be  limited  by  such 
a  consideration,  will  be  discussed  later. 

It  will  depend  on  the  personality  of 
the  poet,  whether  the  first  rapture  of 
his  poetic  activity  Is  derived  from  the 
enchanting  characteristics  of  mankind, 
or  from  what  is  striking  in  real  destiny, 
or  from  the  reallv  interesting  in  the  color 
of  the  time,  which  he  finds  In  the  his- 
torical record.  But  from  the  moment 
when  the  enjoyment  and  ardor  necessary 
to  his  production  begin,  he  proceeds,  in- 
deed, with  unfettered  freedom,  however 
faithfully  he  seems  to  himself  to  adhere 
to  historical  material.  He  transforms  all 
available  material  into  dramatic  forces. 

Moreover,  when  the  poet  adopts  mar 
terlal  which  has  already  been  put  In 
order  more  or  less  perfectly  according 
to  the  laws  of  epic  construction,  as 
heroic  poem,  saga,  artistically  finished 
narrative,  what  is  prepared  for  another 
species  of  poetry.  Is  for  him  only  ma- 
terial. Let  it  not  be  thought  that  an 
event  with  the  persons  Involved,  which 
has  already  been  ennobled  through  an 
art  so  nearly  allied,  has  for  that  reason 
a  better  preparation  for  the  drama.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  between  the  great 
creations  oi  the  epic  which  shadow  forth 
occurrences  and  heroes  as  they  stand 
near  each  other,  and  dramatic  art,  which 
represents  actions  and  characters  as  they 
are  developed  through  each  other,  a  pro- 
found opposition  which  It  is  difficult  for 
the  creative  artist  to  manage.  Even  the 
poetic  charm  which  these  created  images 
exercise  upon  his  soul,  may  render  It 
the  more  aifficult  for  him  to  transform 
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them  according  to  the  vital  requisites  of 
his  art.  The  Greek  drama  struggled  as 
severely  with  its  material,  wmch  was 
taken  from  the  epic,  as  the  historic  poet 
of  our  time  must,  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  historical  ideas  into  dramatic 

To  transform  material  artistically,  ac- 
cording to  a  unifying  idea,  means  to 
idealize  it  The  character  of  the  poet, 
in  contrast  with  the  Images  from  reality 
used  as  material,  and  according  to  a  con- 
venient craf  tsman*8  expression,  are  called 
ideals. 


[WHAT  IS  DRAMATIC? 

nj 

The  dramatic  includes  those  emotions 
of  tiie  soul  which  steel  themselves  to  will, 
and  to  do,  and  those  emotions  of  the 
soul  which  are  aroused  by  a  deed  or 
course  of  action;  also  the  inner  processes 
which  man  experiences  from  the  first 
glow  of  perception  to  passionate  desire 
and  action,  as  well  as  the  influences 
which  one's  own  and  others*  deeds  exert 
upon  the  soul;  also  the  rushing  forth  of 
will  power  from  the  depths  of  man*s  soul 
toward  the  external  world,  and  the  in- 
flux of  fashioning  influences  from  the 
outer  world  hito  man*s  inmost  beinff; 
also  the  coming  into  being  of  a  deed, 
and  its  consequences  on  the  human  soul. 

An  action  in  itself  is  not  dramatic. 
Passionate  feeling  in  itself  is  not  dra- 
matic. Not  the  presentation  of  a  pas- 
sion for  itself,  but  of  a  passion  which 
leads  to  action  is  the  business  of  dra- 
matic art;  not  the  presentation  of  an 
event  for  itself,  but  for  its  effect  on  a 
human  soul,  is  the  dramatist^s  mission. 
The  exposition  of  passionate  emotions  as 
such,  is  in  the  province  of  the  lyric  poet; 
the  depicting  of  thrilling  events  is  the 
task  of  the  epic  poet. 

The  two  ways  in  which  the  dramatic 
expresses  itself  are,  of  course,  not  funda- 
mentally different.  Kven  while  a  man  is 
under  stress,  and  laboring  to  turn  his 
Inmost  soul  toward  the  external,  his  sur- 
roundings exert  a  stimulating  or  re- 
pressing influence  on  his  passionate  emo- 
tions. And  again,  while  what  has  beoi 
done  exerts  a  reflex  influence  upon  him, 
he  does  not  remain  merely  receptive,  bat 


gains  new  impulses  and  transfornnitinna 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  in  these  close^ 
connected  processes.  The  first,  the  in- 
ward struggle  of  man  toward  a  deed,  has 
always  the  highest  charm.  The  aeoond 
stimulates  to  more  external  emotioii,  a 
more  violent  codperation  of  different 
forces;  almost  all  that  satisfies  curiosltj 
belongs  to  this;  and  yet,  however  indis- 
pensable it  is  to  the  drama,  it  Is  prin- 
cipally a  satisfying  of  excited  suspense; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  hearer,  if  he 
has  creative  power,  easily  runs  in  ad- 
vance, seekinff  a  new  vehement  agitation 
in  the  soul  of  the  hero.  What  is  oocvr- 
ring  chahis  the  attention  most,  not  what, 
as  a  thing  of  the  past,  has  excited  won- 
der. 

Since  the  dramatic  art  presents  men 
as  their  inmost  being  exerts  an  influence 
on  the  external,  or  as  they  are  affected 
by  external  Influences,  it  must  logically 
use  the  means  by  which  it  can  make 
intelligible  to  the  auditor  these  processes 
of  man*5  nature.  These  means  aie 
speech,  tone,  gesture.  It  must  bring  for- 
ward its  characters  as  speaidng,  singing, 
gesticulating.  Poetry  uses  also  as  ac- 
cessories in  her  representations,  music 
and  scenic  art. 

In  close  fellowship  with  her  sister  arts, 
with  vigorous,  united  effort  she  sends 
her  images  into  the  receptive  souls  of 
those  who  are  at  the  same  time  auditon 
and  spectators.  The  impressions  whidi 
she  produces  are  called  effects,  lliese 
dramatic  effects  have  a  very  pecuUar 
character;  they  differ  not  onlv  from  tiit 
effects  of  the  plastic  arts  through  tlie 
force  of  emphasis  and  tiie  progressive 
and  regular  gradation  of  the  chosen 
movement,  but  also  from  the  powerful 
effects  of  music.  In  this,  that  they  flow 
in  at  the  same  time  through  two  sensesi 
and  excite  with  rapture  not  only  emo- 
tional, but  also  intellectual  activity. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  ft 
is  clear  that  the  characters,  presented 
according  to  the  demands  of  dramatic 
art,  must  have  something  unusual  In  tiieir 
nature  which  may  distinguish  them  not 
only  from  the  innumerable,  more  maol- 
fola,  and  more  complicated  beings  whose 
images  real  iife  impresses  on  me  soul, 
but  also  from  the  poetic  images  whldi 
are  rendered  effective  throu^  otlKr 
forms  of  art,  the  epic,  the  romance;,  tiie 
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lyric.  The  dramatU  p0r$ona  must  rep- 
resent human  nature,  not  as  it  is  aroused 
and  mirrored  in  its  surroundings,  active 
and  full  of  feeling,  but  as  a  grand  and 
passionately  excited  inner  power  striv- 
ing to  embody  itself  in  a  deed,  trans- 
forming and  guiding  the  being  and  con- 
duct of  others.  Man,  in  tlie  drama,  must 
opi^ear  under  powerful  restraint,  excite- 
ment, transformation.  Specially  must 
tlicre  be  represented  in  him  in  full  ac- 
tivity those  peculiarities  which  come  ef- 
fectively into  conflict  with  other  men, 
force  of  sentiment,  violence  of  will, 
achievement  hindered  through  passion- 
ate desire,  just  those  peculiarities  which 
malce  character  and  are  intelligible 
through  character.  It  thus  happens,  not 
without  reason,  that  In  the  terms  of  art, 
the  people  of  a  drama  are  called  char- 
acters. But  the  characters  which  are 
brought  forward  by  poetry  and  her  ac- 
cessory arts,  can  evince  their  inner  life 
only  as  participants  in  an  event  or  oc- 
currence, the  course  and  internal  con- 
nection of  which  becomes  apparent  to 
the  spectator  through  the  dramatic  proc- 
esses in  the  soul  of  the  poet.  This 
course  of  events,  when  it  is  arranged 
according  to  tlie  demands  of  dramatic 
art,  is  called  ac/toii. 

Each  participant  in  the  dramatic  ac- 
tion has  a  definite  appointment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  whole;  for  each,  an  exact, 
circumscribed  personality  is  necessary 
which  must  be  so  constituted  that  so 
much  of  it  as  has  a  nurpose  mav  be  con- 
veniently perceived  oy  the  auditor,  and 
what  is  common  to  man  and  what  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  character  may  he  effectively 
represented  by  the  actor  by  means  of 
his  art. 

Those  spiritual  processes  which  have 
been  indicated  above  as  dramatic,  are«  of 
course,  not  perfectly  apparent  in  every 


person  represented,  specially  on  the  later 
stage,  which  is  fon^f  of  bringing  forward 
a  greater  number  of  characters  as  par- 
ticipants in  tlie  action.  But  the  cnief 
characters  must  alwund  in  them;  only 
when  these,  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
exhibit  their  real  nature  with  power  and 
fullness,  even  to  the  inmost  recesses  of 
their  hearts,  can  the  drama  produce 
great  effects.  If  this  last  dramatic  ele- 
ment is  not  apparent  in  the  leading  char- 
acters, is  not  forced  upon  the  hearer,  the 
drama  is  lifeless;  It  is  an  artificial,  empty 
form,  without  corresponding  contents; 
and  the  pretentious  codperauon  of  sev- 
eral combined  arts  makes  this  hollow- 
ness  the  more  painfuL 

Along  with  the  chief  characters,  the 
subordinate  persons  participate  in  this 
dramatic  life,  each  according  to  the  space 
occupied  in  the  piece.  It  does  not  en- 
tirely disappear,  even  in  the  least  r61e,  in 
those  figures  which  with  a  few  words 
can  show  their  participation;  the  attend- 
ant or  the  messenger,  owes  it  as  a  duty, 
at  least  to  the  amor's  art,  by  costume, 
manner  of  speech,  deportment,  gesture, 
posture  at  entering,  to  represent  in  a 
manner  suitable   to  the   piece  what  he 

Sersonates,  so  far  as  externals  will  do 
;,  even  if  meagerly  and  modestly. 
But  since  the  representation  of  tliese 
mental  processes,  wnich  are  the  preroga- 
tive ana  requisite  of  the  drama,  requires 
time,  and  since  the  poet*s  time  for  the 
producing  of  effects  is  limited  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  people,  it  follows 
that  the  event  represented  must  bring 
the  chief  characters  mudi  more  boldly 
into  prominence  than  is  necessary  in  an 
actual  occurrence  which  is  brought  about 
through  the  general  activity  of  many  per- 
sons. 
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FRENCH  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


Madame  de  StaSl  combines  a  good 
deal  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  Diderot 
and  Rousseau  in  particular  —  with  the 
new  spirit  of  Romanticism.  The  result 
of  her  association  with  the  German  writ- 
ers, the  Schlegels  In  particular,  was  her 
book  D0  VAlUmagiM  (1810),  which 
brought  over  the  seeds  of  the  moyement 
which  was  soon  to  blossom  forth  in  the 
plays  of  Victor  Hugo.  It  was  of  course 
not  altogether  due  to  her  work  that 
the  Romantfeism  of  18d0  came  when  and 
as  it  did,  but  her  boolcs  —  Dtf  2a  Littdra- 
iure,  etc.  (1800)  should  be  added  to  the 
first  —  went  far  to  interest  the  writers 
of  the  time.  Her  chapter  D0  Vart 
drmmatique  in  the  book  on  Germany  was 
obyionsly  an  echo  of  the  Romanticists 
in  Germany.  Her  contemporary,  Cha- 
teaubriand, toudies  upon  tne  drama  in 
his  epoch-maldng  Le  OSnU  dm  Chri9~ 
tiamisme  (1802) — second  part.  Doubt- 
less the  French  Revolution,  with  its  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  popular  theater 
(see  the  decrees  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety)  1  had  its  share  in  influ- 
encing the  artistic  ideals  of  the  time, 
thou^  these  were  not  fully  developed 
until  Michelet,  and  by  Romaln  Holland 
toward  tlie  end  of  the  century.  N6po- 
muctoe  Lemercier  did  a  good  deal  of  nis 
work  in  the  Revolutionary  period,  and 
his  Coun  d4  lUtdraUur^  giniraU  was 
publislied  in  1817.  Alexandre  Duval*s 
B4fiesoions  tvr  fart  d€  la  eam^die 
(1890)  might  be  mentioned  in  passing. 
A  more  or  less  complete  treatise  on  the 
theater  Is  J.-L.  Geolfroy's  Cown  de  Ut' 
Urature  dramatiqvs  (1819-90).  The  ear- 
liest of  the  more  detailed  Romantic 
criticisms  of  drama  are  in  the  work  of 
Benjamin  Constant  (BSflexwrn  tur  la 
troffSdU,  etc.,  1839,  and  his  Qu4lque»  R4- 


1  See  Romsin  BoUftnd,  Le  ThdAtre  du  peupU 

iPftHe,    1908  )p    for    qnototions   from    variouf 
levoLationary  doeuinantB.— Bd« 
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fexUm$  on  Schiller  and  the  German 
drama,  1809);  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal) 
(Raeme  et  Shflkespeare,  lS2i);  and 
Sainte-Beuve  (Tableau  hittorique  et 
critique  de  la  PoMe  fran^aiee  et  dm 
thidtre  franqaii  au  XVI*  eUele  18!»). 
This  book  aroused  great  interest  in  ear^ 
French  literature  and  drama.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  Is  said  to  have  disliked  the 
tlieater,  wrote  little  purely  dramatic 
criticism,  though  his  essays  on  ComeiUe 
and  Racine,  and  some  others,  are  acute 
and  Interestinff.  (See  Cauaeriee  du 
Lundi  (1851-63);  PartraUi  Utt&raires 
(1862-64);  Port-Royal  (1840-60);  Pre- 
miere Lundii  (1875);  and  Nauveaux 
Lundii  (1863-72).)  The  Romantic 
dramatists,  with  Victor  Hugo  at  tiieir 
head,  exposed  their  theories  at  great 
length.  Hugo  himself  in  the  celebrated 
Prffaee  to  Cromwell  (18:?7^  called  the 
younger  poets  to  arms,  ana  gave  them 
a  rallying  standard.  Nearly  aU  his  plays 
were  preceded  by  prefaces,  wliich  ap- 
peared for  the  most  part  lietween  1827 
and  1840.  His  Wiliiam  Shakeepeare  was 
published  In  1864.  Alexandre  Dumas,  in 
nis  Mhnoiree  (1852-^4),  bis  various  pref- 
aces (in  the  many  volumes  of  his  ThMtre 
eomplsty  and  Souvenir e  dramatiquee 
(1868)  Is  full  of  interesthig  matter. 
Alfred  de  Vigny  clearly  set  forth  his 
ideas  in  the  Avant-Propoe  de  VSdUion 
de  1839  of  Le  More  de  Veniee  and  in 
tlie  Lettre  d  Lord  *  «  *  eur  la  eoirie 
de  X4  octobre,  18t9,  et  eur  un  eye- 
thne  dramatique,  and  in  the  preface  to 
Ills  play  Chatterton,  written  In  1834. 
Tli^phlle  Gautier,  another  Romantic,  ex- 
posed his  tlieories  in  his  Hietoire  du 
Romantieme  (1874),  Lee  Oroteequee 
(1844),  and  his  Hietoire  de  Vart  drama- 
tique, etc.  (1858-59).  A  large  number  of 
writers,  better  icnown  as  poets,  novelists, 
and  miscellaneous  essayists,  wrote  copi- 
ously on  the  theater,  and  a  casual  ref- 
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erenoe  to  such  writers  as  Nodler,  Guixot, 
Villemam,  Mlcbelet,  Nisard,  M^rim^ 
George  Sand,  Flaubert,  Taine,  and  Bau- 
delaire, wiU  here  suffice.  There  are,  be- 
sides, the  numerous  professional  dra- 
matic critics:  Jules  Janin  {Hi»toir0 
d€  la  Uttirature  dramatique,  ISS3-SS); 
Saint-Marc  Girardin  (Cour$  de  liitSra- 
ture  dramatique,  1843);  Paul  de  Saint- 
Victor  (Lei  b0ii»  masquet,  1867) ;  Jules 
Barbey  d^AureviUy  (L0  ThSdtre  eoiUem- 
poram,  1887-9:2);  J.-J.  Weiss  (Trott  an- 
n^M  d0  iMAtre,  189^96,  Le  TMdtf  et 
les  mcBur»,  1889,  L0  Drome  hUtorique 
et  U  drame  pai$ianel,  1894,  etc.);  and 
Francisque  Sarcey  (Quarante  am  de 
thMtre,  posUiumously  published,  1900- 
0-2),  The  aestheticians  and  historians, 
Hippolyte  Taine,  Cr^pet,  Fournier,  Mon- 
t^gut,  Chasles,  Magnln,  and  Scherer,  all 
contributed  to  the  theory  and  history  of 
the  drama.  Among  the  dramatists  who 
at  the  same  time  weorized  on  their  art, 
the  most  important  is  Alexandre  Dumas 
ftls,  who  affixed  prefaces  to  all  his  plays, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets  be- 
sides. He  was  continually  preoccupied 
with  the  moral  and  political  ''utihty** 
of  the  drama.  His  theoretical  writings 
cover  the  period  between  1860  and  1890. 
Emile  Augier  wrote  very  little  on  the 
drama;  George  Sand,  on  the  other  hand, 
prefaced  nearly  all  her  plays.  The  move- 
ment toward  Naturalism  in  the  novel  ex- 
tended to  the  drama,  and  the  earliest  ex- 
ponents were  the  brothers  Goncourt, 
who  wrote  prefaces  to  their  plays  Henri- 
ette  Mariechal  (1886),  La  Patrie  en  dan- 
ger (1873),  and  the  ThMtre  (1879). 
Henry  Becque,  the  founder  of  the  Nat- 
uralistic drama,  wrote  much  concerning 
his  literary  quarrels,  but  his  Sotivenire 
d'un  auteur  dramatique  (1895),  have 
little  dramatic  theory.  The  spokesman 
of  tlie  early  Naturalistic  dramatists  was 
the  novelist  Emile  Zola.  His  periodical 
criticisms  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  he 
collected  In  Le  Naturalisme  au  thMtre 
(1881),  and  Noe  Auteure  dramatiquei 
(1881).  His  prefaces  to  his  ThMtre 
(1878)  and  individual  plays  —  (1873-74^ 
78),  contain  clear  statements  of  nis  ideals 
of  a  new  drama.  After  the  foundation  of 
Antohie*s  ThMtre  Hbre  In  1887,  Jean  Jul- 
lien  wrote  two  volumes  of  theory,  Le 
ThSdtre  vivant  (1899-96),  exposing  the 
*'  slice  of  life "  theories  then  recently  de- 


veloped.   Ferdinand    Bruneti^re    derd- 
oped  his  Law  of  the  Drama  in  the  cmrlj 
nineties   and   published   it   in   its   latest 
form  H8  La  Loidu  thddtre.  In  1894^    Tbc 
critics  of  the  past  three  decades  have 
produced    a   vast    amount    of   materia^ 
most  of  which  has  been  collected  Into 
book-form  from  periodicals  of  the  day. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  Jules 
Lemaftre,  whose  ten  volumes  of  Intprm^ 
eione  de  ihSdtre  appeared  between  1886 
and  1898;  Emile  Faguet,  who  has  con- 
tributed some  thirtr-flve  or  forty  vo^ 
umes    on    the    theater    (Drame    amden. 
Drome  modeme  — 1898,  Propoe  de  ikS- 
dCftf  — 1903-10,   are   the   best);    Catnlk 
Mend^  with  his  three  volumes  of  L'Art 
au  tMdtre   (1897-1900);   Ren^  Doumk, 
with   his    Thmre   nouveau    (1906),    De 
Scribe  d  Iheen  (1893);  and  Eeeaie  emr 
le  thMre  eontemporain  (1896);  Adolpbe 
Brisson,  with  his  Le  Thddtre   (1907ff); 
Gustave    Larroumet,    with    his    EUtdee 
d'hietaire    et    de     critique     dramatique 
(189^),    and    NoweUee    4tudee    (1«I9). 
Among  the  psychological  and  phllofiopb- 
ical  treatises  on  the  drama  may  be  jkb- 
tioned  Gustave  Le  Bon*s  La  Peyeholofie 
dee  faulee   (1895)  and  Henri  Bergson's 
Le  Bire  (1900).    Paul  Bourget  has  con- 
tributed occasional  essays  on  the  tfaeater^^ 
the  most  significant  of  which  is  the  Ri- 
flexione  eur  le  thMtre  (1888).     Moden 
France  is  rich  in  historians  of  the  thea- 
ter; among  these  may  be  mentioned  £11- 
gtoe  LintiUiac,  author  of  a  life  of  Beau- 
marchais  and  of  various  essays  on  dra- 
matic  theory;   Gustave  Lanson,    author 
of  a  history  of  French  literature  and  of 
numerous  worlcs  on  dramatists;  Augustia 
Filon,  whose  De  Dumae  h  Roetamd  (1896) 
affords  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  mod- 
ern French  drama;  Antoine  Benolst,  au- 
thor of   Eeeaie  de  critique   draenatiqei 
(1898),   and    Le    ThMtre   d^amiourdlim 
(1911);  Alphonse  S^ch^  and  Jules  Bc^ 
taut«  authors  of  ^Evolution  du  thWn 
eontemporain  (1908) ;  Louis  VeuUlot,  au- 
thor  of  Lee   PrMioateure   de   la   ech» 
(1904);   Emile  de  Sahit-Auban,   author 
of    L'Id4e    eocidU    au  '  th4dtre    (I90I); 
Hippolyte  Parigot,  author  of  Le  ThSdtn 
d'hier     (1893)     and     OMs    et     enStier 
(1894);    Armand    Kahn,    author   of  U 
ThSdtre  eooial  en  France  (1907).     More 
or    less    professional    dramatic    critics 
abound:    Anatole   France   {La   Via  B' 
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Uraire,  1888-94) ;  Paul  Flat  (Fiaurei  du 
thMtT0  eontemporam,  1911^;  jfean  Er- 
nest-Cliarles  (Leg  Samedu  lUtinUret 
(1903-O7)  and  L0  TMdlre  des  poiU$, 
1910);  Gabriel  Trarieux  (La  LanUms 
de  Diogine,  n.d.);  A.-E.  Sorel  (E»*au 
d€  psifcholoffie  dramatiqus,  1911);  £d- 
mond  S6c  (L0  TMdtre  d9$  autret,  and 
p0tUs  dialogues  enr  le  thSdtre  ei  I'art 
dramaiique,  1913);  and  Georges  Polti 
(Lee  TretUe-Hx  eitttatione  dramoHquee, 
1895,  and  L'Ari  d'inventer  lee  vereon- 
nagee,  1919).  Romain  Rollana  and 
Maurice  Pottecher  have  for  some  years 
spent  time  and  effort  to  found  a  peo- 
ple's theater,  and  each  has  written  a 
tx)ok  of  theories  called  Le  ThedPre  du 
peuple  (Pottecher's  dating  from  1899, 
and  Holland's  from  1903).    Many  of  the 


General  references  on  nineteenth  cen- 
tury French  literature: 

Hugo  P.  Thihne,  Guide  bibliographique 

de  la  LiUerature  frangaiee  de  IHOO  d 
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G.  PeUlssler,  Le  Mowoement  UMraire  au 
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dramatists  of  the  day  have  written  on 
the  drama:  chief  among  tliese  are  the 
Belgian,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  who  in  his 
essays  (Le  Trieor  dee  humblei,  1896,  La 
Sageeee  et  la  deetinee,  1898,  and  Le  dou- 
jbU  Jardm,  1904»  in  particular),  has  at- 
tacked the  current  drama  and  attempted 
to  divert  tiic  current  toward  a  new  ex- 
pression of  the  impalpable  and  8ut>-con- 
scious.  Henijr  Batallle  wrot^  prefaces  to 
Isome  ten  of  his  plays,  and  various  articles 
ion  Shakespeare,  Becque,  and  his  own  con- 
femporaries;  his  dramatic  essays  were 
all  printed  in  his  EcriU  eur  le  tkMtre 
(1917).  Alfred  Capus  collected  a  num- 
ber of  dramatic  essays  into  a  volume, 
Le  ThSdtre  (1912),  though  another,  Notre 
Epoque  et  le  thSdtre  (1906),  has  never 
been  reprinted. 


J.  Guex,  Le  ThSdtre  et  la  eociitS  fran- 
^aiee  de  1815  h  I848  (V^vey,  1900). 
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VICTOR  HUGO 


Victor-Marie  Hugo  was  bom  at  Be- 
ui^on  la  lajR  His  father  was  ■  gen- 
ra]  under  mipoleoa.  His  early  cduca- 
lon  waa  received  at  Paris  and  Madrid. 
le  returned  later  to  Paris  and  studied 
t  the  BcoU  PolwUehniqi*.  It  la  said 
Itat  be  wrote  ft  tragedy  at  the  age  of 
Mirtcen.  Three  years  later  be  was  a 
ootributor  to  the  Contereat»itr  Utlirair; 
ut  be  attracted  DO  attention  until  In 
B^  be  publidied  his  Odti  •(  poitUi 
ivtnti.  This  was  followed  by  two 
ovela.  The  Odat  «t  lMUadt$  (18:»}  and 
>n»nlaiel  (1889)  brought  him  added 
ime.  Meantime,  bis  first  play,  the  un- 
ctable  CromnwJI,  was  publTsbed  In  18iT. 
lie  famous  Prtfact,  in  which  the  poet 
ifoclaimed  the  tenets  of  new  Romantic 
ratna,  brought  him  into  recognition  as 
he  leader  and  champion  of  the  new 
lovemeot.  In  1B30  his  Hemmi  was  pro- 
nced  at  the  Thidtrt-FTan^mt;  It  marked 
n  epoch  in  the  historr  of  the  French 
tagc.  For  the  not  uilrteen  yean  he 
ontinued  to  produce  and  publish  pUvs, 
irefaces,  novels,  and  poems.  In  l&&i 
e  was  banished  for  political  reasons, 
nd  spent  some  years  aa  the  Isle  of 
ersey.  These  be  spent  writing  political 
od  poetic  satire,  ttwugh  he  found  time 
D  write  two  of  bis  best  and  most  ambi- 
lous  volomea  of  poems.  Let  ConfMnpIo' 
toM  (IS56},  and  La  Ligmd*  d«t  titcl»i 
18S9).  A  little  later  appeared  Lm 
iUirabltt  (1S6J),  and  two  years  after- 
rard,  WiUiam  Siiaiutptan  (IBM). 
Lfter  tlK  pollticfti  upheaval  of  18T0-T1, 
e  returned  to  France,  but  bis  Impru- 
Itnt  political  dealings  made  It  necessary 


ent  back  from  that  country,  and  lived  bi 
■uis  (mttl  his  death  in  1385. 
Prom  the  viewpohit  of  drama,  Victor 
ingo    fc  ,uf_  _L£r'-!t-   li;.,...' 1  .nci 


hmiploiiui,^!  I  .  :i.  Liii  .  foiiu.  ■whh;*r' 
e  revlrrf.  Tti^-  pu'  I:  .ill:.iii  of  each  of 
lia  plays  was  accompanied  with  a  de- 
ense  of  the  form  used.  The  Komantlc 
jToop  —  of  which  the  best-known  were 
Ufred  de  Vlgny,  Dumas  ptre,  and  Casl- 
air  Delavlgne  —  rallied  round  his  stand- 
itd,  and  constituted  the  chief  school  of 


dramatic  art  In  France  for  some  years. 
Hugo's  principal  modeb  were  taken  from 
the  art  of  the  Middle  Age  and  Shake- 
"leare.    His  method  ' '"       ■ — '- 


tioiu] 


on  the  whole  somewhat  unjound. 


Preface 
lished 
play, 
Preface 
Preface 
Preface 

Preface 
Preface 
Preface 
Preface 
Preface 
WaUam 


to    CroimBtU    (orlKinall]'    pub- 
In   the  separate   volume  of  the 

Paris,  ISJT). 

to  Htmatii  (1630). 

to  Mariou  de  Lome  (1831). 

to  Le  Roi  iamtat  (183^). 

to  Lueriet  Borgia  (1833). 

to  Martt  Tudor  (1833). 

to  A»fftlo  (leas). 

to  La  Bemeralda  (1S36). 

to  Ruy  Blot  (1638). 

to  Let  Burgraree  (IB43). 

Shaketpeare  (Paris,  1864). 


The  definitive  edition  of  the  complete 
works  —  exclusive  of  the  posthumous 
pieces  — is  the  ajworM  eompliUt,  U 
vois.  (Paris  I880-8i).  The  Thedtrt. 
in  4  vols.  (Paris,  IMT),  contabis  all  the 
prefaces,  and  all  but  tl)e  latest  plays. 
William  Shakerpeart  was  published  In 
Paris  in  1S61.  The  plays  are  trans- 
lated by  various  bands.  In  the  Dramatic 
Workt  of  Hugo,  3  vols.  (latest  ed., 
Boston,  1909).  This  edition  CMitahu 
all  the  prefaces.  WiUiam  Shakeiptare 
Is  translated  by  Melville  B.  Anderson 
(Chicago,  1B8T).  Maurice  Souriau 
ediU  a  critical  edition  of  the  Preface 
de  Cromuiill  (Paris,  1997).  There  is 
another  edition,  by  J.  R.  Ettlnger,  Jr.t 
Priface  de  CromtuM  and  Hemani 
(Chicago,  1900),  and  oqe  by  E.  Wahl 
{Oxford,  1908). 

On  Hugo  and  bis  worksi 

Alfred  Assellne,  Victor  Hugo  nUfnw 
(Paris,  1884). 

Alfred  Barbou,  Victor  Hugo  *t  eon 
tempi  (Paris,  ]BSI.  Translated  as 
Victor  Hugo  and  hi*  Time,  by  Ellen 
B.  Frewer,  New  York,  I88i). 
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James^  Cappon,  Victor  Hugo;  a  Memoir 

cmd  a  Study  (Edinburgh,  1885). 
Algernon  Charled  Swinburne,  A   Study 

of  Victor  Hugo  (London,  1886). 
Tbeophile  Gautier,  Histoire  du  Bomau" 

titme  (Paris,  1874). 
Emile     Mont^gut,     M4la»g9i     orOiguss 

(Paris,  1888). 
Brander  Matthews,   French  Dramatist* 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century    (4th  ed.. 

New  Yoric,  1905). 
Bugene  Blanchet,  Victor  Hugo  et  la  ren- 

€U9Mnc0    th4dtrale    on    XIX*     tiheU 

(Meaux,  1879). 
J.  Ch.  Dabas,  A  Propoe  de  Shakespeare 

ou  le  nouveau  Ihre  de  Victor  Hugo 

(Bordeaux,  1864). 
Paul   Stapfer,  Bacine  et    Victor  Hugo 

(Paris,  1887). 
A.  Acerra,  lnflu0nza  di  A,  Mamzoni  sopra 

V.  Hugo  nelle  dottrine  drammatiche 

(Napoli,  1907). 


W.  Martin,  Victor  Hugos  draawUMt 
Technik  (fai  the  ZeUschHft  fur  fn^ 
zdsische  Sprache,  etc,  1904-05). 

Franlc  T.  Manials,  Life  of  Victor  Hup 
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Albert  Le  R07,  I/Aube  du  ih^dtre  rs- 
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le  Bomantisms  (1818-18i9)  (In  Bm 
d'HUt.  lU.  de  la  Prance,  Paris,  1910). 

Pierre   Nebout,  Le   Drome    romantiqm 
(Paris,  1895). 
-|  Victor  Hugo  (hi  Hommcs  et  i 


du  XIX'  sUcU,  Paris,  1903). 
M.-A,  Souriau,  De  la  Conocntion  dm 
la  tragidie  et  dans  U  drame 
tique  (Paris,  1885). 


PREFACE  TO  CROMWELL  1 

[  {Prifaoe)  —  CromweU] 

(18^7) 


Behold,  then,  a  new  reUgion,  a  new 
society;  upon  tills  twofold  foundation 
there  must  inevitably  spring  up  a  new 
poetry.  Previously  —  we  beg  pardon  for 
setting  forth  a  result  which  the  reader 
has  probably  already  foreseen  from  what 
has  been  said  above  —  previously,  fol- 
lowing therein  the  course  pursued  by  the 
ancient  polytheism  and  philosophy,  the 
purely  epic  muse  of  the  ancients  had 
studied  nature  in  only  a  single  aspect, 
casting  aside  witliout  pity  almost  every- 
thing in  art  which,  in  the  world  sub- 
jected to  its  imitation,  had  not  relation 
to  a  certain  type  of  beauty.  A  type 
which  was  magnificent  at  first,  but,  as 
always  happens  with  everything  syste- 
matic, became  in  later  times  false,  triv- 
ial and  conventionaL  Christianity  leads 
poetry  to  the  truth.  Like  it,  the  mod- 
em muse  will  see  things  in  a  higher  and 
broader  light.    It  will  realize  that  every- 

1  Re- printed  from  vol.  8  of  the  Dramatie 
Works  of  Victor  Hugo  (Boeton,  1909). 
Translation  of  this  Preface  —  of  which  the 
principal  parts  are  here  included  —  by  Qeorge 
Burnham  Ives. —  Ed« 


thing  in  creation  is  not  hunanely  hsasr 

(tiful,  that  tlie  ugly  exists  beside  the  bets- 
tiful,  the  unshapely  beside  the  graceffll 


|the  grotesque  on  the  reverse  of  the  sbV 
lime,  evil  with  good,  darkness  with  U^ 
It  win  ask  Itself  If  the  narrow  tai 
relative  sense  of  the  artist  should  pr^ 
vail  over  tlie  infinite,  alisolute  sense  of 
tlie  Creator;  If  it  is  for  man  to  corred 
God;  If  a  mutilated  nature  will  be  the 
more  l)eautiful  for  the  mutilation;  if  art 
has  the  right  to  dupUcate,  so  to  speak, 
man,  life,  creation;  if  things  wiU  profros 
better  when  their  muscles  and  their  vigor 
have  been  taken  from  th<>nng  if/jji)  ghfl?t. 
to  be  incomplete  is  the  best  way  to  be 
j^armbhlous.  Tiien  it  Is  that,^w 
eyes  'fixecT'^pon  events  that  are  both 
laughable  and  redoubtable,  and  usdrr 
the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  Christitf 
melancholy  and  philosopliical  crlticisa 
which  we  described  a  moment  ago,  portij 
will  take  a  great  step,  a  decisive  fibp> 
a  step  which,  like  the  upheaval  of  aa 
earthquake,  will  change  uie  whole  face 
of  the  intellectual  world.  It  wiO  vt 
about  doing  as  nature  does,  mlngUnff  la 
its  creations  —  but  without  confounoiii; 
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them  —  darkness  and  light,  the  grotesque 
and  the  sublime;  in  other  words,  the,' 
land    *"h^   wulf  thc^  byast   and  " 

\Ms}l  fnr  thr  starting-point  or  religion 
is  always  the  starting-point  of  poetry. 
All  things  are^gBII00MpMi* 

Thus,  then,  we  see  a  principle  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  a  new  ^pc,  in- 
troduced in  poetry;  and  as  an  additional 
element  in  anythmg  modifies  the  wliole 

(of  the  thing,  a  new  form  of  the  art  It 
developed.  '^***"-*jrpfi  te  the  grotegg^g 
its  new  form  Ig  '*ftrr^7 

Ana  we  beg  leave  to  dwell  upon  this 
point;  for  we  have  now  indicated  the 
significant  feature,  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference which,  in  our  opinion,  separates 
modem  from  ancient  art,  the  present 
form  from  the  defunct  form;  or,  to  use 
less  definite  but  more  popular  terms,  ro^ 
mantic  literature  from  eloincal  litera- 
ture. 

**  At  last! "  exclaim  tlie  people  who  for 
some  time  past  hav  $€€n  what  W0  wer0 
coming  at,  "at  last  we  have  you  —  you 
are  caught  in  the  act.  So  then  you  put 
forward  the  uglv  as  a  type  for  imita- 
tion, you  make  the  grot0ique  an  element 
of  art.  But  the  graces;  but  good  taste! 
Don't  you  Imow  that  art  should  correct 
nature?  that  we  must  ennobU  art?  that 
we  must  ielsetf  Did  the  ancients  ever  4 
exhibit  the  ugly  and  the  grotesque?  Did^ 
they  ever  mhigle  comedy  and  tragedy 
The  example  of  the  ancients,  gentlemen! 
And  Aristotle,  too;  and  Boileau;  and  La 
Harpe.    Upon  my  word!" 

These  arguments  are  sound,  doubtless, 
and,  above  all,  of  extraordinary  novelty. 
But  it  is  not  our  place  to  reply  to  them. 
We  are  constructing  no  system  here  — 
God  protect  us  from  systems!  We  are 
stating  a  fact.  We  are  a  historian,  not 
a  critic.  Whether  the  fact  is  agreeable 
or  not  matters  little;  it  is  a  ^&^    .^t^ 

us  '^^'^Itfii  th!rr''^"r^1  .T*^  tryr^n  pnOTT 
that  it  is  of  tne  fruitful  union  of  the* 
grotesque  lUiU  Uic  bUmiine'  "types  that 
^  moder^g<!lllU8  is  bym""gu  (iumplex,  so 
diverse  m  iU  fUAus,  so  Inexhaustible  in 
its  creations;  and  therein  directly  op- 
posed to  the  uniform  simplicitv  of  the 
genius  of  the  ancients;  let  us  show  that 
uiat  is  the  point  from  which  we  must 
set  out  to  establish  the  real  and  radical 
difference  between  the  two  forms  of  lit- 
erature. 


f 


Not  that  it  is  strictly  true  that  com^ 
edy  and  the  grotesque  were  entirely  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  In  fact,  such  a 
thing  would  be  impossible.  Nothing 
grows  without  a  root;  the  germ  of  the 
second  epoch  always  exists  in  the  first. 
In  the  lUad  Thersites  and  Vulcan  fur- 
nish comedy,  one  to  the  mortals,  the 
other  to  the  gods.  There  is  too  much 
nature  and  originality  in  the  Greek  trag- 
edy for  there  not  to  be  an  occasional 
touch  of  comedy  in  it.  For  exampk^  to 
cite  only  what  we  happen  to  recall,  the 
scene  between  Menelaus  and  the  portress 
of  the  palace  (Helen,  Act  I),  and  the 
scene  of  the  Phryfian  {Orestes,  Act  IV). 
The  Tritons,  the  Satyrs,  the  Cyclops,  are 
grotesque;  Polypiiemus  is  a  terrifying, 
Silenus  a  farcical  grotesque. 

But  one  feels  that  this  part  of  the  art 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  liie  epic,  which 
at  this  period  imposes  its  form  on  every- 
thinff,  weights  heavily  upon  it  and  stifles 
it.  The  ancient  grotesque  Is  timid  and 
forever  trying  to  keep  out  of  sight  It 
is  plain  that  it  is  not  on  familiar  ground, 
because  it  is  not  in  its  natural  surround- 
ings. It  conceals  itself  as  much  as  it 
can.  The  Satyrs,  the  Tritons,  and  the 
Sirens  are  hardly  abnormal  in  form. 
The  Fates  and  the  Harpies  are  hideous 
in  their  attributes  rather  than  in  fea- 
ture; the  Furies  are  beautiful,  and  are 
called  Ewmenides,  that  is  to  say,  gentle, 
beneficent.  There  is  a  veil  of  grandeur 
or  of  divinity  over  other  grotesques. 
Polyphemus  is  a  giant,  Midas  a  king, 
Silenus  a  god. 

Thus  comedy  is  almost  imperceptible 
in  the  great  epic  ensembU  of  ancient 
times.  What  is  the  barrow  of  Thespis 
beside  the  Olympian  chark>ts?  What  are 
Aristophanes  and  Plautus,  beside  the 
Homeric  colossi,  iEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides?  Homer  bears  them  along 
with  him,  as  Hercules  bore  the  pygmies, 
hidden  in  his  lion's  skin? 

In  the  idea  of  men  of  modem  times, 
however,  the  grotesque  plays  an  enormous 
part.  It  is  found  evervwhere;  on  the 
one  hand  it  creates  the  abnormal  and  the 
horrible,  on  the  other  the  comic  and  the 
burlesque.  It  fastens  upon  religion  a 
thousand  original  superstitions,  upon 
poetry  a  thousand  picturesque  fancies. 
It  is  the  grotesque  which  scatters  lav- 
ishly, in   air,  water,  earth,  fiire,   those 
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myriads  of  intermediary  creatures  which 
we  find  all  alive  in  the  popular  tradi- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages;  it  is  the  gro- 
tesque which  impels  the  fhastly  antics 
of  the  witches*  revels,  whicn  gives  Satan 
his  horns,  his  cloven  foot  and  his  hat^s 
wings.  It  is  the  grotesque,  still  the  gro- 
tesque, which  now  casts  into  the  Chris- 
tian hell  the  frightful  faces  which  the 
severe  genius  of  Dante  and  Milton  will 
evolce,  and  again  peoples  it  with  those 
laughter-moving  figures  amid  which  Cal- 
lot,  the  burlesQue  Michelangelo,  will  dis- 
port himself.  If  it  passes  from  the  world 
of  imagmation  to  tne  real  world,  it  un- 
folds an  inexhaustible  supply  of  parodies 
of  manlcind.  Creations  of  its  fantasy 
are  the  Scaramouches,  Crispins  and  Har- 
lequins, grinning  silhouettes  of  man, 
types  altogether  unknown  to  serious- 
minded  antiquity,  although  they  origi- 
nated in  classic  Italy.  It  is  the  vr^ 
tesque,  JagUy,  which,  coloring  the  same 
•  'drflna  wiBi  thg'tancies  "oifBe  'N'o'rtfi 
and  "^or  tne  Suulli  lil  fufrn  tetHWts 
SganarellS"  capermg  abdot*'  Don  Juan 
and  Mephlstopheles  crawlhig  about 
Faust 

And  how  free  and  open  it  is  in  its 
bearing!  how  boldly  it  brings  into  relief 
all  the  strange  forms  which  the  preced- 
ing age  had  timidly  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling-K;lothes !  Ancient  poetry,  compelled 
to  provide  the  lame  Vulcan  with  com- 
panions, tried  to  disguise  their  deform- 
ity by  distributing  it,  so  to  spealc,  upon 
gigantic  proportions.  Modern  genius  re- 
tains tills  myth  of  the  supernatural 
smiths,  but  gives  it  an  entirely  different 
character  and  one  which  makes  it  even 
more  striking;  it  changes  the  grants  to 
dwarfs  and  makes  gnomes  of  the  Cyclops. 
With  like  originality,  it  substitutes  for 
the  somewhat  conunonplace  Lerniean 
hydra  all  the  local  dragons  of  our  na- 
tional legends  —  the  gargoyle  of  Rouen, 
the  gra-ottUU  of  Metz,  the  chair  talUe 
of  Troyes,  the  dr49  of  Montlh^ry,  the 
iara$q%te  of  Tarascon  —  monsters  of 
forms  so  diverse,  whose  outlandish  names 
are  an  additional  attribute.  Al^^^se 
creations  draw  from  their  owTmffifp 
tli'at  energetic  and  significant  expres- 
sfon  before  which  antiquity  seems  some- 
times' to' have  recoiled.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Greek  Eumenides  are  much  less  hor- 
rible, and  consequently  less  true,  than 


the  witches  in  Maebeth,    Pluto  is  not  Ihc 
devlL 

In  our  opinion  a  most  novel  book  might 
be  written  upon  the  employment  of  the 
giotesque  in  the  arts.  One  might  pofait 
out  the  powerful  effects  tlie  moderm 
have  obtained  from  that  fruitful  type, 
upon  which  narrow-minded  criticism  con- 
tinues to  wage  war  even  in  our  own  day. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  led  by  onr  • 
subject  to  call  attention  in  passing  to 
some  features  of  this  vast  picture.^  Wr^ 
will  simply  say  here  that,  as  a  means  of 
contrast  with  the  sublime,  the  gratcM|iK 

« is,  in  our  view,  the  richest  source  that 

^nature  can  offer  art.  Rubens  so  under- 
stood it,  doubtless,  when  it  pleased  Ima 
to  introduce  the  hideous  features  of  a 
court  dwarf  amid  his  exhibitions  of  royal 
magnificence,  coronations  and  splendid 
ceremonial    The  universal  beauty  wiiidi 

.the  ancients  solemnly  laid  upon  every- 
vthing,  is  not  without  monotony;  tlie  same 
Impression  repeated  again  and  again  may 
(prove  fatiguing  at  last.  Sublime  upuo 
^sublime  scarcely  presents  a  contrast,  and 
we  need  a   little  rest   from  everything, 

I  even  the  beautiful.    On  the  other  band4 

I  tlie  grotesque  seems  to  be  a  halting-place^ 
a  mean  term,  a  ^tartin^point  whencei 
one   rises  toward  the   beautiful    wtfll  s 

•fresher  and  keener  pgfBBm[2ny  the  sala^ 
mander  gli'^y  ivUCrlo  the  water-sprite; 
the  gnome  lieightens  the  diarm  of  ^ 
sylph. 

And  it  would  be  true  also  to  say  that 
contact  with  the  abnormal  has  imparted 
to  the  modem  sublime  a  sometliinff  purer, 
grander,  more  sublime,  In  sliort,  Uian  ttie 
beautiful  of  the  ancients;  and  tlutt  is  9S 
it  should  be.  When  art  Is  consistent 
with  itself,  it  guides  everything  more 
surely  to  its  goal.  If  the  Homeric  Ely- 
sium is  a  long,  long  way  from  the  etheral 
charm,  the  angelic  pleasureabieness  of 
Milton's   Paradise,  it  is  because   under 

•Eden  there  is  a  liell  far  more  terrible 
than  the  heathen  Tartarus.  Do  you  think 
that  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Beatrice 
would  be  so  enchanting  in  a  poet  who 
should  not  confine  us  in  the  Tower  of 
Hunger  and  compel  us  to  share  UgolhM>*t 
revolting  repast.  Dante  would  have  less 
charm,  if  he  had  less  power.  Have  the 
fleshly  naiads,  the  muscular  Tritons,  the 
wanton  Zephyrs,  the  diaphanous  trans* 
parency  of  our  water-fiprites  and  syipivf 
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Is  it  not  because  the  modem  imagina- 
tion does  not  fear  to  picture  the  ghastly 
forms  of  vampires,  ogres,  ghouls,  snake- 
charmers  and  iinns  prowUng  about 
graveyards,  that  it  can  give  to  its  fairies 
5iat  incorporeal  shape,  that  purity  of 
essence,  of  which  the  heathen  nymphs 
fall  so  far  short?  The  antique  Venus  is 
beautiful;  admirable,  no  doubt;  but  what 
has  imparted  to  Jean  Goujon's  faces 
that  weird,  tender,  ethereal  delicacy? 
;What  has  given  tliem  that  unfamiliar 
suggestion  of  life  and  grandeur,  if  not 
the  proximitv  of  the  rough  and  powerful 
sculptures  of  the  Middle  Ages? 

If  the  thread  of  our  argument  has  not 
been  broken  in  the  reader*s  mind  by  these 
necessary  digressions  —  which  in  truth, 
might  be  developed  much  further  —  he 
has  realized,  doubtless,  how  powerfully 
tlie  grotesque  —  that  germ  of  comedy, 
fostered  by  the  modem  muse  —  grew  in 
extent  and  importance  as  soon  as  it  was 
transplanted  to  a  soil  more  propitious 
than  paganism  and  the  Epic  In  truth, 
in  the  new  poetrv,  while  the  sublime  rep- 
resents the  soul  as  it  is,  purified  by 
Christian  morality,  the  grotesque  playsj 
the  part  of  the  human  beast.  The  former 
type,  delivered  of  all  impure  alloy,  has 

(as  its  attributes  all  the  charms,  all  the 
graces,  all  the  beauties;  it  must  be  able 
sonic  day  to  create  Juliet,  Desdemona, 
Ophelia.    The  latter  assumes  all  the  ab- 
I  surdities,  all  the  infirmities,  all  the  blem- 
Visbes.    In  this  partition  of  mankind  and 
of  creation,  to  it  fall  the  passions,  vices, 
crimes;  it  is  sensuous,  fawning,  greedy, 
miserly,  false,  incoherent,  hypocritical;  it 
is,  ifl^turn,  lago,  Tartuffe,  Bnritor'Po- 
lon()^^3LUpttK^B« '  BtfrHTolo,     Falstaff, 
Scapm,   Fiffaro.    The  beautiful  has  but 
I  one  type,  the  uffly  has  a  thousand.    The 
'  fact  is  that  the  beautiful,  humanlv  speak- 
ing,  is    merely    form   considered    in   its 
simplest  aspect,  in  its  most  perfect  sym- 
metry, in  its  most  entire  harmony  with 
our    nake-up.    Thus  the   ensemble  that 
it  offers  us  is  always  complete,  but  re- 
stricted like  ourselves.    What  we  call  the 
ugly,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  detail  of  a 
great  whole  which  eludes  us,  and  which 
is  in  harmony,  not  with  man  but  with 
all  creation.    That  is  why  it  constantly 
presents  itself  to  us  in  new  but  incom- 
plete aspects. 
It  is  interesting  to  study  the  first  ap- 


pearance and  the  progress  of  the  gro- 
tesque in  modern  times.  At  first,  it  is 
an  invasion,  an  irruption,  an  overflow, 
as  of  a  torrent  that  has  burst  its  banks. 
It  rushes  through  the  expiring  Latin  lit- 
erature, imparts  some  coloring  to  Per- 
sius,  Petronius  and  Juvenal,  and  leaves 
behind  it  the  Oolden  A$$  of  Apuleius. 
Thence  it  diffuses  itself  through  the  im- 
aginations of  the  new  nations  that  are 
reuMxlelinff  £urope.  It  akxiunds  in  the 
work  of  the  fabulists,  the  chroniclers,  the 
romancists.  We  see  it  make  its  way 
from  the  South  to  the  North.  It  dis- 
ports itself  in  the  dreams  of  the  Teu- 
tonic nations,  and  at  the  same  time  vivi- 
fies with  its  breath  the  admirable  Span- 
ish romaneeroe,  a  veritable  lUad  of  tibe 
age  of  chivalry.  For  example,  it  is  the 
grotesque  which  describes  thus,  in  the 
Roman  de  la  Rote,  an  august  ceremonial, 
the  election  of  a  king:  — 


« 


A  long-ehanked  knave  they  chose,  I  ivm. 
Of  all  their  men  the  bonUet," 


More  especially  it  imposes  its  charac- 
teristic qualities  upon  that  wonderful  ar- 
chitecture which,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
takes  the  place  of  all  the  arts.  It  affixes 
its  mark  on  the  facades  of  cathedrals, 
frames  its  hells  and  purgatories  in  the 
ogive  arches  of  great  aoorways,  portrays 
them  in  brilliant  hues  on  window-glass, 
exhibits  its  monsters,  its  bull-dogs,  its 
imps  about  capitals,  adong  friezes,  on  the 
edges  of  roofs.  It  flaunts  itself  in  num- 
berless shapes  on  the  wooden  facades  of 
houses,  on  the  stone  fa9ades  of  ch&teaux, 
on  the  marble  facades  of  palaces.  From 
the  arts  it  makes  its  way  into  the  na- 
tional manners,  and  while  it  stirs  ap- 
plause from  the  people  for  the  graciotot 
of  comedy,  it  gives  to  the  kings  court- 
jesters.  Later,  in  the  age  of  etiquette, 
it  will  show  us  Scarron  on  the  very  edge 
of  Louis  XIV's  bed.  Meanwhile,  it  dec- 
orates coats-of-arms,  and  draws  upon 
knights*  shields  the  symbolic  hieroglyphs 
of  feudalism.  From  the  manners,  it 
makes  its  way  into  the  laws;  number- 
less stranffe  customs  attest  its  passage 
through  the  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Just  as  it  represented  Thespis, 
smeared  with  wine-lees,  leaping  in  her 
tomb,  it  dances  with  the  Baeoehe  on  the 
famous  marble  table  which  served  at  tiie 
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BBine  time  as  a  stage  for  the  popular 
farces  and  for  the  royal  banquets. 
Finally,  having  made  its  way  into  the 
arts,  the  manners,  and  the  laws,  it  enters 
even  the  Church.  In  every  Catholic  city 
we  see  it  organizing  some  one  of  those 
curious  ceremonies,  those  stranee  proces- 
sions, wherein  religion  is  attenaed  by  all 
varieties  of  superstition  —  the  subUme  at- 
tended by  all  the  forms  of  the  grotesque. 
To  paint  it  in  one  stroke,  so  great  is  its 
vigor,  its  energy,  its  creative  sap,  at  the 
dawn  of  letters,  that  it  casts,  at  the  out- 
set, upon  the  threshold  of  modem  poetrv, 
three  burlesque  Homers;  Ariosto  in 
Italy,  Cervantes  in  Spain,  Rabelais  in 
France. 

It  would  be  mere  surplusage  to  dwell 
further  upon  the  influence  of  the  gro- 
tesque in  the  third  civilisation.  Every- 
thing tends  to  show  its  close  creative 
alliance  with  the  beautiful  in  the  so- 
called  *' romantic*^  period.  Even  among 
the  simplest  popular  legends  there  are 
none  which  do  not  somewhere,  with  an 
admirable  instinct,  solve  this  mysterv  of 
modern  art.  Antiquity  could  not  have 
produced  B^aitty  and  the  B&asL 

It  is  true  that  at  the  period  at  which 
we  have  arrived  the  predominance  of  the 
grotesque  over  the  sublime  in  literature 
»  clearly  indicated.  But  it  is  a  spasm 
of  reaction,  an  eager  thirst  for  novelty, 
which  is  but  temporary;  it  is  an  initial 
wave  which  gradually  recedes.  The  type 
of  the  beautiful  will  soon  resume  its 
rights  and  its  rdle,  which  is  not  to  ex- 
clude the  other  principle,  but  to  prevail 
over  it.  It  is  time  tliat  the  grotesque 
should  be  content  with  a  corner  of  the 
picture  in  Murillo*s  royal  frescoes,  in  the 
sacred  pages  of  Veronese;  content  to  be 
introduced  in  two  marvelous  Last  Judg- 
ment»,  in  which  art  will  take  a  just  pride, 
in  the  scene  of  fascination  and  horror 
with  which  Michelangelo  will  embellish 
the  Vatican;  in  those  awe-inspiring  rep- 
resentations of  the  fall  of  man  which 
Bubens  will  throw  upon  the  arches  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  balance  between  the  two 
principles  is  to  be  established.  A  man, 
a  poet-king,  Poeta  $ov0rano,  as  Dante 
calls  Homer,'  is  about  to  adjust  every- 
thing. The  two  rival  genii  combine  their 
flames,  and* thence  issues  Shakespeare. 

We  have  j  now  reached  the  poetic  cul- 


mination of  modem  times.  Shakespeare 
is  the  drama;  and  the  drama,  wliicfa  with 
the  same  breath  molds  the  grotesque  and 
the  sublime,  the  terrible  and  tbo  idKurd, 
tragedy  and  comedy  —  the  drama  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  third 
epoch  of  poetry,  of  the  literature  of  the 
present  day. 

Tlius,  to  sum  up  hurriedly  tfs^s  facts 
that  we  have  notea  thus  far,  po«  ry  has 
three  periods,  each  of  which  corn,  -ponds 
to  an  epoch  of  civilization:  tfae_oae,  the 
emc.^a<^  thr^  draroa.*^ Primitiv.     nnies 
are  lyrical,  ancient  times  epical,        Jem 
times  dramatic.    The  ode  sin^s  o:  eter- 
nity, the  epic  imparts  solemnity  *     his- 
tory, the  drama  depicts  life.    The  char- 
acteristics of  the  first  poetiy  is  in    qu- 
ousness,  of  the  second,  simplicity,  «..  &t 
third,  truth.    The  rhapsodists  naark  the 
transition    from   the    lyric    to    the     'ik 
poets,  as  do  the  romancists  that  fro 
lyric  to  the  dramatic  poets.    Hist 
appear  in  the  second  period,  chro* 
and  critics  in  the  third.    The  chari*>      s 
of   the   ode    are    colossi  —  Adam,    Ciun, 
Noah;   those  of   the   epic  are   |fii»i-*     - 
Achilles,  Atreus,  Orestes;  those 
drama     arc     men  —  Hamlet,     M 
Othello.    The  ode  lives  upon  the 
the  epic  upon  the  grandiose,  tJae  dr* 
upon    the    real.    Lastly,    this    thrc 
poetry  flows  from  three  great  soun 
the  Bible,  Homer,  Shakespeare. 

Such  then  —  and  we  confine  our 
herein  to  noting  a  single  result  — 
are  the  diverse  aspects  of  thought  « 
different  epockis  of  mankind  and  ot  c 
ilisation.    Such  are   its   three    face: 
youth,  in  manhood,  in  old  age.    Wbeui.. 
one  examines  one  literature  by  itself  r 
all  literatures  en  ma»M6,  one  will  alwi 
reach   the   same   result:   the  lyric    poei 
before  the  epic  poets,  the  epic  poets  b 
fore    the    dramatic    poets.    In    Fr; 
Malherbe    before    Chapelain,    Chapeivi 
before    Corneille;     in     ancient     Greec 
Orpheus   before   Homer,   Homer  befor 
iEschylus;    in    the    first    of    all    books 
Genesis  before  Kings,  Kings  before  Job 
or   to   come   back   to   that    monumental 
scale  of  all  ages  of  poetryt  which  we  ran 
over  a  moment  since,  The  Bible  befort 
the  Iliad,  the  Iliad  before  Shakespeare. 

In  a  word,  civilization  begins  by  sing^ 
ing  of  its  dreams,  then  narrates  its  do- 
ings, and,  lastly,  sets  about  describing 
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what  St  thinks.  It  is,  let  us  say  in  pass- 
Uig,  because  of  this  last,  that  the  drama, 
combining  the  most  opposed  qualities, 
may  iieaiftt   the  same  time  full  of  pro- 

^.fundity  and  full  of  relief,  philosophical 
and  picturesque. 

It  wtlild  be  logical  to.  add  here  that. 
everytl&K  in  nature  and  in  life  passes 
tbrouglK^se  three  phases,  the  lyric,  the 

^epic,  ^|hd  the  dramatic,  because  every- 

'  tning  W  horn,  acts,  SiSCt  dies.'  'If  It  were 
nut  iiilHird  to  confound  the  fantastic 
coaceit%of  the  imagination  with  the  stern 
deducll|ps  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  a 
poet  taitg^t  say  that  the  rising  of  the 

'^sun,  for  example,  is  a  hymn,  noon-day 
a  brilliant  epic,  and  sunset  a  gloomy 
dratta  wherem  day  and  night,  life  and 
deat^  contend  for  mastery.  But  that 
would  be  poetry  —  folly,  perhaps  —  and 
tekitt  does  it  prove  f 

\  )A,  us  hold  to  the  facts  marshalled 
abu«^  let  us  supplement  them,  too,  by 
an  vliiq>«>rtant  observation,  namely  that 
w*  ha%'C  in  no  wise  pretended  to  assign 
e:  ,*lu8ix'e  limits  to  tlie  three  epochs  of 

Sutrtxy^  but  simply  to  set  forth  tneir  pre- 
tisdUint  characteristics.  The  Bible, 
thati'iiiVine  lyric  monument,  contains  in 
gerra"^  as  we  suggested  a  moment  aso,  an 
■-«n)c  and  a  drama  —  Kings  and  Job.    In 

ie  Homeric  poems  one  Is  conscious  of 
f  clinging  reminiscence  of  lyric  poetry 

nd  01  a  beginning  of  dramatic  poetry. 
ide9Uid  drama  meet  in  the  epic.  There 
\  a*  touch  of  all  in  each;  but  in  each 
%ere  exists  a  generative  element  to 
-4iich  all  the  other  elements  give  place, 
.ibd(»  which  imposes  its  own  character 
Tf»Mi  the  whole. 
liTlie  drama  is  complete  poetry.    The 

je  iind  the  epic  contain  it  only  in  germ; 
df  fou tains  l>oth  of  them  in  a  state  of 
•*^li  development,  and  epitomizes  both. 
«'/iuJly,  he  who  said:  **1to  French  have 
jAt  the  epic  brain,"  said  a  true  and  clever 
.<»lng;  if  he  had  said,  '*The  moderns," 
le  clever  remark  would  have  been  pro- 
band. It  is  beyond  question,  however, 
^lut  there  is  epic  genius  in  that  mar- 
n'lous  AihaUe,  so  exalted  and  so  simple 
tn  its  sublimity  that  the  royal  century 
iras  imable  to  comprehend  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain, too,  that  the  series  of  Shakespeare*s 
chronicle  dramas  presents  a  grand  epic 
aspect.  But  it  is  lyric  poetry  above  all 
that  l>eftts  the  drama;  it  never  embar- 


rasses it,  adapts  itself  to  all  its  caprices, 
disports  itself  in  all  forms,  sometimes 
sublime  as  in  Ariel,  sometimes  grotesque 
as  in  Caliban.  Our  era  being  above  all 
else  dramatic,  is  for  that  very  reason 
eminently  lyric.  There  is  more  than  one 
connection  l>etween  the  beginning  and 
the  end;  the  sunset  has  some  features 
of  the  sunrise;  the  old  man  becomes  a 
child  once  more.  But  this  second  child- 
hood is  not  like  the  first;  it  is  as  mel- 
ancholy as  the  other  is  joyous.  It  is 
the  same  with  lyric  poetry.  Dazslinff, 
dreamy,  at  the  dawn  of  civilization.  It 
reappears,  solemn  and  pensive,  at  its  de- 
cline. The  Bible  opens  joyously  with 
Oenesis  and  comes  to  a  close  with  the 
threatening  Apocalvpse.  The  modern 
ode  is  still  inspired,  but  is  no  longer 
ignorant.  It  meditates  more  than  it 
scrutinises;  its  musinff  is  melancholy. 
We  see,  by  its  painfm  lalK>r,  that  the 
muse  has  taken  the  drama  for  her  mate. 

To  make  clear  by  a  metaphor  the  ideas 
that  we  have  ventured  to  put  forth,  we 
will  compare  early  lyric  poetry  to  a 
placid  lake  which  reflects  the  clouds  and 
stars;  the  epic  is  the  stream  which  flows 
from  the  lake,  and  rushes  on,  reflecting 
its  banks,  forests,  fields  and  cities,  until 
it  throws  itself  into  the  ocean  of  the 
drama,  hike  the  lake,  the  drama  re- 
flects the  sky;  like  the  stream,  it  reflects 
its  banlcs;  but  it  alone  has  tempests  and 
measureless  depths. 

The  drama,  then,  is  the  goal  to  which 
everything  in  modern  poetry  leads. 
Paradi§0  Lost  is  a  drama  before  it  is 
an  epic.  As  we  know,  it  first  presented 
itself  to  the  poet*s  imagination  in  the 
first  of  these  forms,  and  as  a  drama  it 
always  remains  in  the  reader^s  memory, 
so  prominent  is  the  old  dramatic  frame- 
work still  beneath  MiIton*s  epic  struc- 
ture! When  Dante  had  finished  his  ter- 
rible Inferno,  when  he  had  closed  its 
doors  and  nought  remained  save  to  give 
his  work  a  name,  the  unerring  instinct 
of  his  genius  showed  him  that  that  mul- 
tiform ]K>em  was  an  emanation  of  the 
drama,  not  of  the  epic;  and  on  the  front 
of  that  gigantic  monument,  he  wrote  with 
his  pen  of  bronze:    Divina  Comnntdla. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  only  two  poets 
of  modem  times  who  are  of  Shakespeare's 
stature  follow  him  in  unity  of  design. 
They  coincide  with  him  in  imparting  a 
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dramatic  tinge  to  all  our  poetry;  like 
him,  they  blend  the  grotesque  with  the 
sublime;  and,  far  frobi  standing  by  them- 
selves in  the  great  literary  enMembU  that 
rests  upon  Shalcespeare,  Dante  and  Mil- 
tun  are,  in  some  sort,  the  two  supporting 
abutments  of  the  edifice  of  whicn  he  is 
the  central  pillar,  the  buttresses  of  the 
arch  of  whicn  he  is  the  iceystone. 

Permit  us,  at  this  point,  to  recur  to 
certain  ideas  already  suggested,  which, 
however,  it  Is  necessary  to  emphasize. 
We  have  arrived,  and  now  we  must  set 
out  again. 

On  the  day  when  Christianity  said  to 
man:  "  Thou  art  twofold,  tliou  art  made 
up  of  two  beings,  one  perishable,  the 
other  immortal,  one  carnal,  the  other 
ethereal,  one  enslaved  by  appetites,  crav- 
ings and  passions,  the  other  borne  aloft 
on  the  wings  of  enthusiasm  and  reverie 

—  in  a  word,  the  one  always  stooping 
toward  the  earth,  its  mother,  the  other 
always  darting  up  toward  heaven,  its 
fatherland** — on  that  day  the  drama 
was  created.  Is  it,  in  truth,  anything 
other  than  that  contrast  of  every  day, 
that  struggle  of  every  moment,  between 
two  opposing  principles  which  are  ever 
face  to  face  in  life,  and  which  dispute 
possession  of  man  from  the  cradle  to 
the  tomb? 

The  poetry  born  of  Christianity,  the 

Soetry  of  our  time  is^  therefore,  the 
rama;  the  real  results  from  the  wholly 
natural  combination  of  two  types,  the 
sublimcLJ^d  the  grotesque,  which  meet 
•  in'TTie  drama,  as  t!%y  Th'^gfln  life  and 
in  creation.  _For  true"*p(>etry7  complete 
Jjoetry,  consists  in  the  harmony  of  con- 
traries.   Hence,  it  is  time  to  say  aloud 

—  and  it  is  here  above  all  that  excep- 
tions prove  the  rule  —  that  everything 
that  exists  in  nature  exists  in  art. 

On  taking  one*s  stand  at  this  point  of 
view,  to  pass  judgment  on  our  petty  con- 
ventional rules,  to  disentangle  all  those 
scholastic  labyrinths,  to  solve  all  those 
trivial  problems  which  the  critics  of  the 
last  two  centuries  have  laboriously  built 
up  about  the  art,  one  is  struck  by  the 
*  promptitude  with  which  the  question  of 
the  modem  stage  is  made  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. The  drama  has  but  to  take  a 
step  to  break  all  the  spiders*  webs  with 
which  the  militia  of  Lilliput  have  at- 
tempted to  fetter  its  sleep. 


And  so,  let  addle-pated  peclants  ( 
does  not  exclude  the  other)  clAim  that 
the  deformed,  the  ugly,  the  grotesque 
should  never  be  imitated  in  art;  one  re- 
plies that  the  grotesque  is  comedy,  and 
that  comedy  apparently  makes  a  part  of 
^rt.    Tartuffe    is   not    ^^jmHignnn^^    ?^""*^ 

^d    Tartnffe    Hr<>    iidm|ri.hl^    q««W    of 

If,  driven  back  from  this  eDtrencb- 
ment  to  their  second  line  of  cusiona- 
houses,  they  renew  tlieir  prohibitkMi  of 
the  grotesque  coupled  with  the  sitbtime^ 
of  comedy  melted  into  tragedy,  we  prove 
to  them  that,  in  the  poetry  of  Christiaii 
nations,  the  first  of  these  two  types  ivp- 
resents  the  human  beast,  the  sec<Hid  tbe 
soul.  These  two  stalks  of  art,  if  we  pre- 
vent their  branches  from  mingling,  if  «e 
persistently  separate  them,  will  produce 
by  way  of  fruit,  on  the  one  hand  ab- 
stract vices  and  absurdities,  on  the  other, 
abstract  crime,  heroism  and  virtue.  The 
two  types,  thus  isolated  and  left  to  tfaem- 
selves,  will  go  each  its  own  way,  leaving 
the  real  between  them,  at  the  left  hand 
of  one,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  other. 
Whence  it  follows  that  after  ail  these 
abstractions  there  will  remain  something 
to  represent  —  man;  after  these  trage- 
dies and  comedies,  something  to  create— 
the  drama. 

In  the  drama,  as  It  may  be  conceived 
at  least,  if  not  executed,  all  things  are 
connected  and  follow  one  another  as  ki 
real  life.  The  body  plays  Its  part  no 
less  than  the  mind;  and  men  and  evaits» 
set  in  motion  by  this  twofold  agent,  pats 
across  the  stage,  burlesque  and  terrible 
in  turn,  and  sometimes  both  at  once. 
Thus  the  judge  will  say:  *'Off  with  his 
head  and  let  us  go  to  dinner !  **  Tlios 
the  Roman  Senate  will  deliberate  over 
I>omitlan*s  turbot.  Thus  Socrates,  drink- 
ing the  hemlock  and  discoursing  on  the 
immortal  soul  and  the  only  God,  wiU 
interrupt  himself  to  suggest  that  a  cock 
be  sacrificed  to  iEsculapius.  Thus  Klin- 
beth  will  swear  and  talk  Latin.  Thai 
Richelieu  will  submit  to  Joseph  the  Ca- 
puchin, and  Louis  XI  to  his  barber, 
Maftre  Olivier  le  Diable.  Thus  Croni- 
well  will  say:  "I  have  Parliament  in 
my  baff  and  the  King  in  my  iKxdcet*'; 
or,  with  the  hand  that  signed  tne  deatb 
sentence  of  Charles  I,  smear  witii  ink  > 
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the  face  of  a  regicide  wlio  smilingly  re- 
turns tlie  compliment.  Thus  Caesar,  in 
his  triumphal  car,  will  be  afraid  of  over- 
turning. For  men  of  genius,  however 
g^at  they  be,  have  always  within  them  a 
touch  of  the  beast  which  moclcs  at  their 
intelligence.  Therein  thev  are  aiun  to 
manlcind  in  general,  for  therein  they  are 
dramatic.  **  It  is  but  a  step  from  tlie 
sublime  to  tlie  ridiculous,*'  said  Napo- 
leon, when  he  was  convinced  that  he  watf 
mere  man;  and  that  outburst  of  a  soul 
on  Hre  illumines  art  and  history  at  once; 
that  cry  of  anfi^uish  is  the  rdsumd  of  the 
Ndrama  and  of  ufe. 

^t  is  a  striking  fact  that  all  these  con- 
trasts are  met  with  in  the  poets  them- 
selves, talcen  as  men.  By  dint  of  medi- 
tating upon  existence,  of  laying  stress 
upon  its  bitter  irony,  of  pouring  floods 
of  sarcasm  and  raillery  upon  our  infirm- 
ities, the  very  men  who  malce  us  laugh 
so  heartily  become  profoundly  sad. 
These  Democrituses  are  Heradituses  as 
well.  Beaumarchais  was  surly,  Moli^re 
gloomy,  Shakespeare  melancholy. 

The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  grotesque  is 
one  of  the  supreme  beauties  of  the  drama. 
It  is  not  simply  an  appropriate  element 
of  it,  but  is  oftentunes  a  necessity. 
Sometimes  it  appears  in  homogeneous 
masses,  in  entire  characters,  as  6audin, 
Prusias,  Trissotin,  Brid*oison,  Juliet's 
nurse;  sometimes  impregnated  with  ter- 
ror, as  Richard  III,  Begears,  Tartuffe, 
Mepliistoplieles;  sometimes,  too,  with  a 
veil  of  grace  and  refinement,  as  Figaro, 
Osric,  Mercutio,  Don  Juan.  It  fln£  its 
way  in  everywhere;  for  just  as  the  most 
commonplace  have  their  occasional  mo- 
ments of  subllmily,  so  the  most  exalted 
frequently  pay  tribute  to  the  trivial  and 
ridkrulous.  llius,  often  impalpable,  often 
imperceptible,  it  is  always  present  on  the 
stage,  even  when  it  says  nothing,  even 
irtien  it  keeps  out  of  sight.  Thanks'  to 
it,  there  is  no  thought  of  monotony. 
Sometimes  it  injects  laughter,  sometimes 
horror,  into  tragedy.  It  will  bring  Ro- 
meo face  to  face  with  the  apothecary, 
Macbeth  with  the  witches,  Hamlet  with 
tlie  grave-diggers.  Sometimes  it  may, 
without  discord,  as  in  the  scene  between 
King  Lear  and  his  jester,  mingle  its  shrill 
voice  with  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
dismal,  the  dreamiest  music  of  tlie  soul. 

That  is  what  Shakespeare  alone  among 


ail  has  succeeded  in  doing,  in  a  fashion  of 
his  own,  which  it  would  be  no  less  fruit- 
less than  impossible  to  imitate  —  Shake- 
speare, the  god  of  the  stage,  in  whom, 
as  in  a  trinity,  the  three  characteristic 

Siniuses  of  our  stage,  Corneille,  Moli^re, 
eaumarchais,  seem  united. 

We  see  how  quickly  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction between  the  species  of  poetry 
vanishes  before  common  sense  and  taste. 
No  less  easily  one  might  demolish  the 
alleged  rule  of  the  two  unities.  We  say 
two  and  not  three  unities,  because  unity 
of  plot  or  of  ensemble,  the  only  true  and 
well-founded  one,  was  long  ago  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  discussion. 

Distinguished  contemporaries,  foreign- 
ers and  Frenchmen,  nave  already  at- 
tacked, both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
that  fundamental  law  of  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  code.  Indeed,  the  combat 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  long  one.  At  the 
first  blow  it  cracked,  so  worm-eaten  was 
that  timber  of  the  old  sdiolastic  hovel! 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  slaves  of 
routine  pretend  to  rest  their  rule  of  the 
two  unities  on  probability,  whereas  real- 
ity is  the  very  thing  that  destroys  it. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  more  improbable 
and  absurd  than  this  porch  or  peristyle 
or  ante-chamber  —  vulgar  places  where 
our  tragedies  are  obliging  enough  to  de- 
velop themselves;  whither  conspirators 
come,  no  one  knows  whence,  to  declaim 
against  the  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  to  de- 
claim against  the  conspirators,  each  in 
turn,  as  if  they  had  said  to  one  another 
in  bucolic  phrase:  — 

AUemis   cantemme;   amant  aUema  Ca- 
mewB, 

Where  did  any  one  ever  see  a  porch 
or  peristyle  of  that  sort?  What  could 
be  more  opposed  —  we  will  not  say  to 
the  truth,  for  the  scholastics  hold  it  very 
cheap,  but  to  probability?  The  result 
is  that  everything  that  is  too  character- 
istic, too  intimate,  too  local,  to  happen 
in  the  ante-chamber  or  on  the  street- 
comer —  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  drama 
—  takes  place  in  the  wings.  We  see  on 
the  stage  only  the  elbows  of  the  plot, 
so  to  speak;  its  hands  are  somewhere 
else.  Instead  of  scenes  we  have  narra- 
tive; instead  of  tableaux,  descriptions. 
Solenm-faced   characters,   placed,  as   in 
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the  old  chorus,  between  the  drama  and 
ourselves,  tell  us  what  is  going  on  in  the 
temple,  in  the  palace,  on  the  public 
square,  until  we  are  tempted  many  a 
time  to  call  out  to  them:  '*  Indeed!  then 
take  us  there  I  It  must  be  very  enter- 
taining—  a  fine  sight!"  To  which  they 
would  reply  no  doubt:  **  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  might  entertain  or  interest 
you,  but  that  im't  the  question;  we  are 
the  guardians  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Frendi  Melpomene.**    And  Uiei%  you  are  I 

^But,**  some  one  will  say,  "this  rule 
that  you  discard  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  drama.*'  Wherein,  pray,  do  the 
Greek  stage  and  drama  resemble  our 
stage  and  drama?  Moreover,  we  have 
already  shown  that  the  vast  extent  of 
the  ancient  stage  enabled  it  to  include 
a  whole  localitv,  so  that  the  poet  could, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  plot, 
transport  it  at  his  pleasure  from  one 
part  of  the  stage  to  another,  which  is 
practically  equivalent  to  a  change  of 
stage-settmg.  Curious  contradiction !  the 
Greek  theater,  restricted  as  it  was  to  a 
national  and  religious  object,  was  much 
more  free  than  ours,  whose  only  object 
is  the  enjoyment,  and,  if  you  please,  the 
Ibstructipn,  of  the  spectator.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  one  obeys  only  the  laws 
that  are  suited  to  it,  while  the  other 
takes  upon  itself  conditions  of  existence 
which  are  absolutely  foreign  to  its  es- 
sence. One  is  artistic,  the  other  artifl- 
ciaL 

People  are  beginning  to  understand  in 
our  day  that  exact  localization  is  one  of 
the  first  elements  of  reality.  The  speak- 
ing or  acting  characters  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  engrave  on  the  minds  of  the 
*  spectators  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  facts.  The  place  where  this  or  that 
catastrophe  took  place  becomes  a  ter- 
rible and  inseparable  witness  thereof; 
and  the  absence  of  silent  characters  of 
this  sort  would  make  the  greatest  scenes 
of  history  incomplete  in  the  drama. 
Would  the  poet  dare  to  murder  Riszio 
elsewhere  than  in  Mary  Stuart*s  cham- 
ber? to  stab  Henri  IV  elsewhere  than  in 
Rue  de  la  Ferronerie,  all  blocked  with 
drays  and  carriages?  to  bum  Jeanne 
d'Arc  elsewhere  than  in  the  Vieux- 
March^?  to  dispatch  the  Due  de  Guise 
elsewhere  than  in  that  chAteau  of  Blois 
where  liis  ambition  roused  a  popular  as- 


semblage to  frenzy?  to  behead  Charles  I 
and  Loiiis  XVI  elsewhere  than  in  tlnee 
ill-omened  localities  whence  Whitehall  or 
the  Tuileries  may  be  seen,  as  if  their 
scaffolds  were  appurtenance  of  their  pal- 
aces? 

Unity  of  time  rests  on  no  firmer  foun- 
dation than  unity  of  place.  A  pint 
forciblv  confined  within  twentjr-roiir 
hours  18  as  absurd  as  one  confined  within 
*a  peristyle.  Every  plot  has  its  proper 
duration  as  well  as  its  appropriate  placse. 
Think  of  administering  the  same  dose 
of  time  to  all  events!  of  applying  tlie 
same  measure  to  everything!  xou  would 
laug^  at  a  cobbler  who  raould  attempt 
to  put  the  same  shoe  on  every  foot. 
To  cross  unity  of  time  and  muHr  of 
place  like  the  bars  of  a  cage,  and  pe- 
dantically to  introduce  therein,  in  the 
name  of  Aristotle,  all  the  deeds,  all  tlie 
nations,  all  the  figures  which  Providence 
sets  before  us  in  such  vast  numbers  in 
real  life, —  to  proceed  thus  is  to  muti- 
late men  and  things,  to  cause  history 
to  make  wry  faces.  Let  us  say,  rather, 
that  everything  will  die  in  the  operation, 
and  so  the  dogmatic  mutilators  reach 
their  ordinary  result:  what  was  alive  in 
the  chronicles  is  dead  in  tragedy.  That 
4s  why  the  case  of  the  unities  often  con- 
tains onlv  a  skeleton. 

And  then,  if  twenty-four  hours  can 
be  comprised  in  two,  it  is  a  logical  con- 
sequence that  four  hours  may  contain 
forty-eight.  Thus  Shakespeare's  unity 
must  be  different  from  Comeille^s.  lis 
pity  I 
.\  But  these  are  the  wretched  quibbles 
I  With  which  mediocrity,  en%y  and  routine 
I  pas  pestered  genius  for  two  centuries 
past!  By  such  means  the  flight  of  our 
greatest  poets  has  been  cut  short.  Their 
winffs  have  been  clipped  with  the  scissors 
of  the  unities.  And  what  has  been  grivcn 
us  in  exchange  for  the  eagle  feathers 
stolen  from  Comeiile  and  Racine? 
Campistron. 

We  imagine  that  some  one  may  say: 
**  There  is  something  in  too  frequent 
changes  of  scene  which  confuses  and  fa- 
tigues the  spectator,  and  which  produces 
a  bewildering  effect  on  his  attention;  It 
may  be,  too,  that  manifold  transitions 
from  place  to  place,  from  one  time  to 
another  time,  demand  explanations  whidi 
repel  the  attention;  one  should  also  avoid 
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caving,  in  the  midst  of  a  plot,  gaps 
rhich  prevent  the  different  parts  of  the 
irama  from  adhering  closely  to  one  an- 
•ther,  and  which,  moreover,  puzzle  the 
pectator  because  he  does  not  know  what 
here  may  be  in  those  gaps.**  But  these 
\Te  precise^  the  difficulties  wliich  art 
las  to  meet  These  are  some  of  tlie 
Obstacles  peculiar  to  one  subject  or  an- 
other, as  to  which  it  would  be  impossible 
o  pass  judgment  once  for  alL  it  is  for 
^nius  to  overcome,  not  for  treatises  or 
KietiT  to  evade  tliem. 

A  nnal  argument,  taken  from  the  very 
lowels  of  the  art,  would  of  itself  suffice 
o  show-  the  absurditv  of  the  rule  of  the 
wo  .unities.  I^  is  tne  existence  of  the 
hird  unity,  unity  of  plot  —  the  only  one 
hat  is  universally  admitted,  because  it 
■esults  from  a  fact:  neither  the  human 
lye  nor  the  human  mind  can  gra^  more 
hap.  one  ensembU  at  one  time,  lliis  one 
s  as  essential  as  the  other  two  are  use- 
ess.  It  is  the  one  which  fixes  the  view- 
ibint  of  the  drama;  now,  by  that  very 
fact,  It  excludes  the  other  two.  There 
!an  no  more  be  three  unities  in  the 
Irama  than  three  horizons  in  a  picture. 
Kit  let  us  be  careful  not  to  confound 
tfuty  with  simplicity  of  plot.  The  for- 
ner  does  not  in  any  way  exclude  the 
(econdary  plots  on  which  the  principal  # 
f>lot  may  depend.  It  is  necessary  only 
that  these  parts,  being  skillfully  subordi- 
nated to  the  general  plan,  shall  tend  con- 
stantly toward  the  central  plot  and 
g;roup  themselves  about  ijt  at  the  various 
stages,  or  rather  on  the  various  levels  of 
the  drama.  Unity  of  plot  is  tlie  stage 
law  of  perspective.         — 

**  But,**  the  customs-officers  of  thought 
irill  cry,  **  great  seniuses  have  submitted 
to  these  rules  which  you  spurn!**  Un- 
fortunately, yes.  But  what  would  those 
admirable  men  have  done  if  they  had 
been  left  to  themselves?  At  all  events 
kbey  did  not  accept  your  chains  without 
a  struggle.  You  should  have  seen  how 
Pierre  Comeille,  worried  and  harassed* 
at  his  first  step  in  the  art  on  account  of 
his  marvelous  work,  Le  Cid,  struggled 
under  Mairet,  Claveret,  d'Aubignac  and 
Scnd^ril  How  he  denounced  to  poster- 
ity the  violent  attacks  of  those  men,  who, 
be  8ay&,  made  themselves  **  all  white  with 
Aristotle**!  You  should  read  how  they 
said  to  him  —  and  we  quote  from  books 


of  the  time:  ^'Youns  man,  you  must 
learn  before  you  teach;  and  uidess  one 
is  a  Scaliger  or  a  Heinsius  that  is  intol- 
erable!*' Thereupon  Comeille  rebels 
and  asks  if  their  purpose  is  to  force  him 
'*much  below  Claveret**  Here  Scud^ri 
waxes  indignant  at  such  a  display  of 
pride,  and  reminds  the  ^  thrice  great  au- 
thor of  L€  Cid  of  the  modest  words  in 
which  Tasso,  tlie  greatest  man  of  his  age, 
began  his  apology  for  the  finest  of  his 
works  against  the  bitterest  and  most  un- 
just censure  perhaps  that  will  ever  be 
pronounced.  M.  ComeiUe,**  he  adds, 
*' shows  in  his  replies  that  he  is  as  far 
removed  from  that  author*s  moderation 
as  from  his  merit.  The  young  man  $o 
juttlif  and  gently  reproved  dares  to  pro- 
test; thereupon  Scud^ri  returns  to  the 
charge;  he  calls  to  his  assistance  the 
EminetU  Academy:  **  Pronounce,  O  my 
Judges,  a  decree  worthy  of  your  emi- 
nence, which  will  give  all  Europe  to  know 
that  Le  Cid  is  not  the  masterpiece  of  the 
greatest  man  in  France,  but  the  least 
judicious  performance  of  M.  Comeille 
himself.  You  are  bound  to  do  it,  both 
for  your  own  private  renown;  and  for 
that  of  our  people  in  general,  who  are 
concerned  in  this  matter;  inasmuch  as 
foreigners  who  may  see  this  precious 
masterpiece  —  they  who  have  possessed 
a  Tasso  or  a  Gnarini  —  might  think  that 
our  greatest  masters  were  no  more  thcm^ 
apprentices.** 

These  few  instructive  lines  contain  the 
everlasting  tactics  of  envious  routine 
against  growing  talent  —  tactics  which 
are  still  follow^  in  our  own  day,  and 
which,  for  example,  added  such  a  curi- 
ous page  to  the  youthful  essays  of  I^oi^ 
Byron.  Scud^ri  gives  us  its  quintessence. 
In  like  manner  the  earlier  works  of  a 
man  of  genius  are  always  preferred  to 
the  ne.er  ones,  in  order  to  prove  that, 
he  is  going  down  instead  of  up  —  MeUte 
and  La  Oalerie  du  Palais  placed  above 
Le  Cid.  And  the  names  of  the  dead  are 
always  thrown  at  the  heads  of  the  living 
—  Comeille  stoneu  with  Tasso  and  Gua- 
rini  (Guarini!),  as,  later,  Racine  will  be 
stoneci  with  Corneille,  Voltaire  with  Ra- 
cine, and  as  to-day,  every  one  who  shows 
signs  of  rising  is  stoned  with  Comeille, 
Racine  and  Voltaire.  These  tactics,  as 
will  be  seen,  are  well-worn ;  but  they  must 
be  effective  as  they  are  still  in  use.    How- 
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ever,  the  poor  devil  of  a  great  man  still 
breatiied.  Here  we  cannot  help  but  ad- 
mire tlie  way  in  which  Scud^i,  the  bullv 
of  this  tragic-comedy,  forced  to  the  wall, 
blackguards  and  mal^ats  him,  how  piti- 
lessly he  unmasks  his  classical  artillery, 
how  he  shows  the  author  of  L€  Cid 
"what  the  episodes  should  be,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotie,  who  tells  us  in  the  tenth 
and  sixteenth  diapters  of  his  Po€tie»"; 
how  he  crushes  Comeille,  in  the  name  of 
the  same  Aristotle  **  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  his  Art  of  Poetry,  wherein  we  find 
the  condemnation  of  Le  Cid";  in  the 
name  of  Plato,  *'  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
BepubUc";  in  the  name  of  Marcellinus, 
*<as  may  be  seen  in  the  twenty-seventh 
book  ";  in  the  name  of  ^  the  tragedies  of 
Niobe  and  JenJUhah";  in  the  name  of 
the  "  Ajax  of  Sophocles  '*;  in  the  name  of 
**  the  example  of  Euripides  '*;  in  the  name 
of  "Heinsius,  chapter  six  of  the  Con- 
ititution  of  Tragedy;  and  the  younger 
Scaliger  in  his  poems";  and  finallv,  in 
the  name  of  the  Canonists  and  /uris- 
consults,  under  the  title  "Nuptials." 
The  first  arguments  were  addressed  to 
the  Academy,  the  last  one  was  aimed  at 
the  Cardinal.  After  the  pin-pricks  the 
blow  with  a  club.  A  judse  was  needed 
to  decide  the  question.  Qiapelain  gave 
judgment  Corneille  saw  that  he  was 
doomed;  the  lion  was  muzzled,  or,  as 
was  said  at  the  time,  the  crow  [Comeille] 
was  plucked.  Now  comes  the  painful 
side  of  this  grotesque  performance:  after 
he  had  been  thus  quenched  at  his  first 
flash,  this  genius,  thoroughly  modem,  fed 
upon  the  Middle  Ases  and  Spain,  being 
compelled  to  lie  to  himself  and  to  harE 
back  to  ancient  times,  drew  for  us  that 
Castillan  Rome,  which  is  sublime  be- 
vond  question,  but  in  whidi,  except  per- 
haps in  Nicomkde,  which  was  so  ridi- 
culed by  the  eighteenth  century  for  its 
di^flea  and  simple  coloring,  we  find 
neither  the  real  Rome  nor  the  true  Cor- 
neille. 

Racine  was  treated  to  the  same  perse- 
cution, but  did  not  make  the  same  re- 
sistance. Neither  in  his  genius  nor  in 
his  character  was  there  any  of  Cor- 
neille's  lofty  asperity.  He  submitted  in 
silence  and  sacrificed  to  the  scorn  of  his 
time  his  enchanting  elegy  of  Eether,  his 
magnificent  epic,  Athalie,  So  that  we 
can  but  believe  that,  if  he  had  not  been 


paralysed  as  he  was  by  the  preji 
of  his  epoch,  if  he  had  oome  in 
less  frequently  with  tlie  classic 
fish,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
duce  Locustes  in  Ills  drama  between  Ki 
cissus  and  Nero,  and  above  all 
would  not  have  relegated  to  tiie 
the  admirable  scene  of  the  banquet 
which  Seneca*s  pupil  poisons  Brftamui 
in  the  cup  of  reconciliation.  But  can 
demand  of  the  bird  that  he  fly 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump?  Wbat  %\ 
multitude  of  beautiful  scenes  the  peofik\ 
of  taete  have  cost  us,  from  Scua^ri  tt! 
La  Harpe !    A  noble  work  might  be  cob-i 

gosed  of  all  that  their  scorching  brealft 
as  withered  in  its  germ.  However,  ov 
fl^reat  poets  have  found  a  way  none  tbe 
kss  to  cause  their  genius  to  blaze  fotft 
through  all  these  obstacles.  Often  the 
attempt  to  confine  them  behind  walls  of 
dogmas  and  rules  is  vain.  Like  the  Ht- 
brew  giant  they  carry  their  prison  dooi«| 
with  them  to  the  mountains. 

But  still  the  same  refrain  is  repeated 
and  will  be,  no  doubt,  for  a  long  while 
to  come:  "Follow  the  rules!  Copy  tte 
models !    It  was  the  rules  tiiat   shaped 

^  models.'*    One  moment!  ,In   ~ 

ere  are  two  sorts  of  m! 
which  are*  made'  according' 
♦and, "prior  to  them,  those 
which  the  rules  were  made.  Noi^  ii 
which  of  these  two  categories  shooU 
genius  seek  a  place  for  itseu?  Altho«gk 
it  is  always  disagreeable  to  c&nae  in  cob- 
tact  with  pedants,  is  it  not  a  tfaoumiii 
times  better  to  give  them  lessons  tte 
to  receive  lesscms  from  them?  And  theo 
—  copyl  Is  tlie  reflection  equal  to  tte 
light?  Is  the  satellite  which  travels  or 
ceasinffly  in  the  same  circle  equal  to  the 
central  creative  planet?  With  all  Idi 
poetry  Vergil  is  no  more  tiian  the  moos 
of  Homer. 

And  whom  are  we  to  copy,  I  pray  ft 
know?  The  ancients?  We  have  'jarf 
shown  that  their  stage  has  nothing  is 
•common  with  ours.  Moreover,  Voltaifff 
who  will  have  none  of  Shakespeare,  wiB 
have  none  of  the  Greeks,  either.  Let  bin 
tell  us  why;  "The  Greeks  ventured  ta 
produce  scenes  no  less  revolting  to  ts. 
Hippolytus,  crushed  by  his  fall,  coonb 
his  wounds  and  utters  doleful  cries. 
Philoctetes  falls  in  his  paroxysms  of  pain; 
black  blood  flows  from  bis  wound*    OEA- 
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^os,  covered  with  the  blood  that  still 
Lrops  from  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  he 
las  torn  oot,  complains  bitterly  of  gods 
ind  men.  We  hear  the  shrieks  of  Cly- 
enmestra,  murdered  by  her  own  son,  and* 
Plectra,  on  the  stage,  cries;  *  Strike  1 
pare  her  not!  she  did  not  spare  our 
atlier.*  Prometheus  is  fastened  to  a 
!ock  by  nails  driven  through  his  stomach 
odkI  his  arms.  The  Furies  reply  to  Cly- 
jemiiestra*s  bleeding  shade  with  inartic- 
ilate  roars.  Art  was  in  its  infancy  in 
he  time  of  iEsdiylus,  as  it  was  in  Lon- 
lon  in  Shakespeare's  time." 

^'hom  shall  we  copy,  then?  The  mod- 
M^s?  What  I  Copy  copies  I  God  for- 
bid t 

*•  But,**  some  one  else  will  object,  **  ac-. 
*ording  to  your  conception  of  the  art, 
fou  seem  to  look  for  none  but  great 
poets,  to  count  always  upon  genius." 
Art  j^grtainly  does  not  count  ujion  medi- 
[)critv  •  It  prescribes  no  rriles  for  it,  it 
kiiow;»  huuAng  of  it;  in  fact,  mediocrity 
has  no  existence  ao  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned; art  supplies  wings,  not  crutches. 
Alas!  d'Aubignac  followed  rules.  Cam- 
pistron  copied  models.  What  does  it 
matter  to  art?  It  does  not  build  its  pal- 
aces for  ants.  It  lets  them  make  tneir 
ant-hill,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  find 
out  whether  they  have  built  their  bur- 
lesque imitation  of  its  palace  upon  its 
foundation. 

The    critics   of   the    scholastic    school 

Slace  their  poets  in  a  strange  position, 
^n  the  one  hand  they  cry  mcessantly: 
•*  Copy  the  models ! "  On  tiie  'other  hand 
they  have  a  habit  of  declaring  that  "  the 
models  are  inimitable'*!  Now,  if  their 
craftsman,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  suc- 
ceeds in  forcing  through  this  dangerous 
defile  some  colorless  tracing  of  the  mas- 
ters, these  ungrateful  wretches,  after  ex- 
amining the  new  refaceimiento,  exclaim 
sometimes:  **This  doesn't  resemble  any- 
thing!" and  sometimes:  *'This  resem- 
bles everything!"  And  by  virtue  of  a 
logic  made  for  the  occasion  each  of  these 
formulae  is  a  criticism. 

Let  us  then  speak  boldlv.  The  time 
for  it  has  come,  and  it  would  be  strange 
if,  in  this  age,  liberty,  like  the  Ught, 
should  penetrate  everywhere  except  to 
the  one  place  where  freedom  is  most  nat- 
ural—  the  domain  of  thought.  Let  us 
takfe  the  hammer  to  theories  and  poetic 


systems.  Let  us  tl|^w  dowb  the  old 
plastering  that  conceals  the  facade  of 
art.  There  are  neither  rules  nor  models; 
or,  rather,  there  are  no  other  rules  than 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  which  soar 
above  the  whole  field  of  art,  and  the  « 
special  rules  which  result  from  the  con- 
(utions  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  each 
composition.  .The  former  are  of  the  es- 
sence, eternal,  and  do  not  change;  the 
latter  are  variable,  external,  and  are 
used  but  once.  The  former  are  the 
framework  that  supports  the  house;  the 
latter  the  scaffolding  which  is  used  in 
building  it,  and  which  is  made  anew  for 
each  building.  In  a. word,  the  former 
are  the  flesh  and  bones,  the  latter  the 
clothing,  of  the  drama.  But  these  rules 
are  not  written  in  the  treatises  on  poetry. 
Richelet  has  no  idea  of  their  existence. 
Genius,  which  divines  rather  than  learns, 
devises  for  each  work  the  general  rules 
from  the  general  plan  of  things,  the  spe- 
cial rules  from  the  separate  ensembU 
of  the  subject  treated;  not  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  chemist,  who  lights  the  fire 
under  his  furnace,  heats  his  crucible,  an- 
alyzes and  destroys;  but  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  bee,  which  files  on  its  golden 
wings,  lights  on  each  flower  and  extracts 
its  honey,  leaving  it  as  brilliant  and  fra- 
grant as  before. 

The  poet  —  let  us  insist  on  this  pomt 
—  should  take  counsel  therefore  only  of 
nature,  truth,  and  inspiration  which  is 
itself  both  truth  and  nature.  **Quando 
he,"  says  Lope  de  Vega, 

ft 

Quando  he  ds  eterhir  vna  eomedia, 
Eneierro  Iom  preceptOM  con  tatt  llave$. 

To  secure  these  precepts  **six  keys" 
are  none  too  many,  in  very  truth.  Let 
the  poet  beware  especially  of  copying 
anything  whatsoever  —  Shakespeare  no 
more  than  Moll^re,  Schiller  no  more  than 
Corneille.  If  genuine  talent  could  abdi- 
cate its  own  nature  in  this  matter,  and 
thus  lay  aside  its  original  personality,  to 
transform  itself  into  another,  it  would 
lose  everything  by  playing  this  rdle  of  its 
own  double.  It  is  as  if  a  god  should 
turn  vcdet.  W^e  must  draw  our  inspira- 
tion from  the  original  sources.  It  is  the 
same  sap,  distributed  through  the  soil, 
that  produces  all  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
so  different  in  bearing  power,  in  fruit. 
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In  foliage.  It  is  the  same  nature  tiiat 
fertilises  and  nourishes  the  most  diverse 
geniuses.  The  poet  is  a  tree  tliat  may 
be  blown  about  by  all  winds  and  watered 
by  every  fall  of  dew;  and  bears  his  works 
as  his  fruit,  as  the  fablier  of  old  bore  his 
fables.  Whv  attacn  one's  self  to  a  mas- 
ter, or  ffraft  one^s  self  upon  a  model? 
It  were  better  to  be  a  bramble  or  a  this- 
tle, fed  by  the  same  earth  as  the  cedar 
and  the  palm,  than  the  fungus  or  the 
lichen  of  those  noble  trees.  The  bramble 
lives,  the  fungus  vegetates.  Moreover, 
however  great  the  cedar  and  the  palm 
may  be,  it  is  not  with  the  sap  one  sucks 
from  them  that  one  can  b<K!ome  great 
one*s  self.  A  giant's  parasite  will  be  at 
best  a  dwarf.  The  oak,  colossus  that  it 
is,  can  produce  and  sustain  nothing  more 
than  the  mistletoe. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  if 
some  of  our  poets  have  succeeded  in  be- 
ing great,  even  when  copying,  it  is  be- 
cause, while  forming  themselves  on  the 
antique  model,  they  have  often  listened 
to  the  voice  of  nature  and  to  their  own 
genius  —  it  is  because  they  have  been 
themselves  in  some  one  respect.  Their 
branches  became  entangled  in  those  of 
the  near-by  tree,  but  their  roots  were 
buried  deep  In  the.  soil  of  art.  Tliey 
were  the  ivy,  not  the  mistletoe.  Then 
came  imitators  of  the  second  rank,  who, 
having  neither  roots  in  the  earth,  nor 
genius  in  their  souls,  had  to  confine  them- 
selves to  imitation.  As  Charles  Nodier 
savs:  "After  the  school  of  Athens,  the 
school  of  Alexandria."  Then  there  was 
a  deluge  of  mediocrity;  then  there  came 
a  swarm  of  those  treatises  on  poetry,  so 
annoying  to  true  talent,  so  convenient 
for  mediocrity.  We  were  told  that  every- 
thing was  done,  and  God  was  forbidden 
to  create  more  Moli^res  or  Comeilles. 
Memory  was  put  in  place  of  imagination. 
Imagination  itself  was  subjected  to  hard- 
and-fast  rules,  and  aphorisms  were  made 
about  it:  '^  To  imagine,"  says  La  Harpe, 
with  his  naive  assurance,  *'is  in  sub- 
stance to  remember,  that  is  all." 

But  Nature!  Nature  and  truth!  — 
And  here,  in  order  to  prove  that,  far 
from  demolishing  art,  the  new  ideas  aim 
only  to  reconstruct  it  more  firmly  and 
on  a  better  foundation,  let  us  try  to  point 
out  the  impassable  limit  which  in  our 
opinion,  separates   reality   according  to 


art    from   reality    according   to  natiK 

It  is  careless  to  confuse  them  as  sa 

.ill-informed  partisans  of  romanlioim  da 

(Truth  in  art  cannot  possibly  be,  as  srf^ 

feral  writers  have  cLumed,  absolMU  re^ 

lity.    Art  cannot   produce  the  thing  jl- 

self.    Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  ant 

of  those  unreflecting  promoters  of  aha- 

lute  nature,  of  nature  viewed  apart  froa 

art,  at  the  performance  of  a  romantk 

play,  say  Le  Cid.    •'What's  that?"  k 

will  ask  at  the  first  word.    •'The  Gd 

speaks    in    verse?    It    isn't    natmnl  ts 

speak  in  verse." — **  How  would  you  ban 

him  spealE,  pray?"— "In  prose."   Yciy 

good.  A  moment  later,  "  How's  tliis!' 
e  will  continue,  if  he  is  consistent;  "tk 
Cid  is  speakini  French!"— **Wdl?"- 
^  Nature  demands  that  he  speak  hU  o«i 
language;  he  can't  speak  anything  bat 
Spanish." 

We  shall  fidl  entirely  to  understuA 
but  again  —  very  good.  You  ImaciiB 
that  this  is  all?  By  no  means:  beioic 
the  tenth  sentence  in  Castllian,  he  is  ctf- 
tain  to  rise  and  ask  if  the  Cid  nho  k 
speaking  is  the  real  Od,  in  flesh  ui 
blood.  By  what  right  does  tiie  adiM^ 
whose  name  is  Pierre  or  Jacques,  take 
the  name  of  the  Cid?  That  is  fabk 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  p 
on  to  demand  that  the  sun  should  be  si- 
stituted  for  the  footlights,  real  trees  aod 
real  houses  for  those  deceitful  wings. 
For,  once  started  on  that  road,  logic  it 
you  by  the  collar,  and  you  cannot  sto|v 

We  must  admi^  therefore,  or  confea 

ourselves  ridiculous,  that  the  domains  of  I 

art  and  of  nature  are  entirely  distinct 

Nature  and  art  are  two  thlnss — were 

it  nof^d^ohe  or  the  other  wouM  not  tt- 

1st.    AVQin   addition   to   its    idealistt 

side,  Eas  a  terrestrial,  material  side.  Let 

it  do  what  it  will^  Jt  is  shut  in  betvcd 

jg;ramini^and  (trosooy,  between  Vangdii 

and  Itt<fnelet   "For^its  mor^  caprickMS 

^creations,   it   has    formulae,   methods  <if 

i execution,  a  coingletfi  appara||is  t^Kt 

:in  motion.    For  genius  there  are  delieiie 

instruments,  for  mediocrity,  tools. 

It  seems  to  us  that  some  one'has  al- 
ready said  that  the  drama  is  a  minor 
wherein  nature  is  reflected.  But  if  i 
he  an  ordinary  mirror,  a  smooth  and  pot* 
ished  surface,  it  will  give  only  a  aiH 
image  of  objects,  with  no  relief— faitl»* 
ful,  but  colorless;  every  one  Imows  tbat 
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olor  and  light  are  lost  In  a  simple  re- 
lection.  The  drama,  therefore,  must  be 
i  concentrating  mirror,  whidi,  instead  of 
reakening,  concentrates  and  condenses 
he  colored  rays,  which  makes  of  a  mere 
deam  a  light,  and  of  a  light  a  flame. 
rhen  only  is  the  drama  aclcnowledf^ed 
ly  art.  *-T"' 

The  stage  is  an  optical  point.    Eveijr-^ 
faln^  that  exists  in  the  world  —  in  his-* 
jOTXt  In   life^  in   man  —  should   be   and 
ran   be  reflected  therein,  but  under  the 
Da|ci<^  wand  of  art.    Art  turns  the  leaves* 
»f    the   ages,  of  nature,   studies   chron- 
cles,   strives  to  reproduce  actual   facts 
[especially  in  respect  to  manners  and  pe-  ^ 
ruliarities,  which  are  much  less  exposed 
o  doubt  and  contradiction  than  are  con- 
:rete  facts),  restores  what  the  chroniclers 
lave    lopped  off,  harmonizes  what  they  • 
lave  collected,  divines  and  supplies  their 
missions,  fills  their  gaps  with  imaginary 
icenes  wliich  have  the  color  of  the  time, 
^ups   what   they   have   left   scattered, 
kbout,  sets  in  motion  anew  the  threads 
>i   Providence   which   work   the   human 
narionettes,   clothes   the   whole   with    a 
orm  at  once  poetical  and  natural,  and 
mparts  to  it  that  \itallty  of  truth  and' 
niJliancy  which  gives  birth  to  ilhusion, 
hat  prestige  of  reality  which  arouses  tBe 
nthusiasm  of  the  spectator,  and  of  the  ' 
loet  first  of  all,  for  the  poet  is  sincere. 
Chus  tl>e  aim  of  art  is  almost  divine: 
o  bring  to  life  again  if  it  is  writing  his- 
iory,  to  create  if  it  is  writing  joetry. 

It  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  sight  to 
tee  this  broad  development  of  a  drama 
therein  art  powerfullv  seconds  nature; 
A  a  drama  wherein  the  plot  moves  on 
x>  the  conclusion  with  a  firm  and  un- 
mbarrassed  step,  without  diffuseness 
ind  without  undue  compression;  of  a 
Iraroa,  in  short,  wherein  the  poet  abun- 
lantly  fulfills  the  multifold  object  of 
irt,  which  is  to  open  to  the  spectator  a 
louble  prospect,  to  illuminate  at  the 
lame  time  the  interior  and  the  exterior 


of  mankind:  the  exterior  by  their  speech 
and  their  acts,  the  interior,  by  asides 
and  monologues;  to  bring  together,  in  a 
word,  in  the  same  picture,  the  drama 
of  life  and  the  drama  of  conscience. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that,  for  a^ 
work  of  this  kind,  if  the  poet  must  choo9€  ] 
(and  he  must),  he  should  choose,  not 
the    beautiful,    but    the    eharaeierUtie^  ' 
Not  that  it  is  advisable  to  ''make  local 
color,"  as  they  say  to-dav;  that  is,  to 
add  as  an  afterthought  a  few  discordant 
touches  here  and  there  to  a  work  that  is 
at  best  utterly  "conventional  and  false. 
The  local  color  should  not  be  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  drama,  but  in  its  substance, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  work,i^Vhence 
it   spreads   of   itself,   naturally,*  evenly, 
and,  so  to  speak,  into  every  corner  of 
the  drama,  as  the  sap  ascends  from  the 
root    to    the    tree's    topmost    leaf.    The 
drama  should  be  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  this  color  of  the  time,  which  should 
be,  in  some  sort,  in  the  air,  so  that  one 
detects  it  only  on  entering  the  theater, 
and  that  on  going  forth  one  finds  one's 
self  in  a  different  period  and  atmosphere. 
It  requires  some  study,  some  labor,  to  at- 
tain this  end;  so  much  the   better.    It 
is  well  that  the  avenues  of  art  should 
be  obstructed  by  those  brambles   from 
which  everybody  recoils  except  those  of 
powerful  will.    Besides,  it  is  this  very 
study,  fostered  by  an  ardent  inspiration, 
which  will  ensure  the  drama  against  a 
vice  that  kills  it  — the  eommanplace.    To 
be  commonplace  is  the  failing  of  short- 
sighted,   short-breathed    poets.    In    this 
tableau  of  the  stage,  each  figure  must  be 
held  down  to  its  most  prominent,  most 
mdividual,  most  precisely  defined  char- 
acteristic.   Even  the  vulgar  and  the  triv- 
ial should  have  an  accent  of  their  own. 
Like  God,  the  true  poet  is  present  in 
every  oart  of  his  work  at  once.    Genius 
resembles  the  die  which  stamps  the  Icing's 
elpgy  on  copper  and  golden  coins  alike. 
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ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  FILS 


Alexandre  Dumas,  the  iUegitimate  son 
of  the  celebrated  novelist,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  18^4.  His  father  recognized 
him  at  an  early  age,  and  gave  him  his 
name.  The  youth  was  educated  at  the 
Institution  Goubaux  and  the  College 
Bourbon,  and  after  leaving  school  was 
initiated  into  tiie  riotous  life  his  fattier 
himself  was  accustomed  to.  Prom  these 
early  experiences  Dumas  ills  made  ample 
use  in  his  plays  and  prefaces,  and  La 
Dam§  aum  camAlia»  was  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  his  observations.  It  was  written 
to  extricate  the  young  man  from  a  mass 
of  debts,  which  he  was  enabled  to  pay 
with  the  royalties.  He  had,  however,  at- 
tempted to  follow  his  father*s  profes- 
sion, and  a  number  of  more  or  less  medi- 
ocre novels  belong  to  his  early  period. 
Por  over  thirty  years  he  produced  plavs 
regularly  and  fought  bravely  to  make 
the  theater  an  instrument  of  public  use- 
fulness. He  died  at  Marly-le-Roy  in 
1895. 
/  Dumas  fils  was  an  incorrigible  adher- 
/  ent  of  the  "useful'*  drama  —  the  drama 
which  should  expose  vices,  remedy  evils, 
and  be  in  general  an  instrument  of  pub- 
lic and  private  good.  Somewhat  late  in 
his  career  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to 
Sarcey  —  AM.  Sarc^y, —  which  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  tlie  first  series  of  the 
Entr*  aetes  —  in  which  he  clearly  states 
his  ideals  as  to  the  function  of  tlie  drama. 
He  says :  *'  I  realize  that  the  prime  requi- 
sites of  a  play  are  laughter,  tears,  pas- 
sion, emotion,  interest,  curiosity;  to  leave 
life  at  the  cloak-room,  but  I  maintain 
that  if,  by  means  of  all  these  ingredients, 
and  without  minimizing  one  of  tiiem,  I 
can  exercise  some  influence  over  society; 
if,  instead  of  treating  effects  I  can  treat 
causes;  if,  for  example,  while  I  satirize 
and  describe  and  dramatize  adultery  I 
can  find  means  to  force  people  to  discuss 
the  problem,  and  the  law-maker  to  re- 
vise the  law,  I  shall  have  done  more  than 
my  part  as  a  poet,  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty  as  a  man.*'  Dumas*  many  plays 
and  more  numerous  prefaces  and  articles 
bear  out  and  develop  this  basic  idea. 
Together  with  Emile  Augier,  he  brought 
'^  the  thesis-play  to  its  highest  point  of  de- 


velopment. His  influence  is  seen  ii 
many  of  Ibsen*s  works,  tbou^^  the  S» 
wegian  was  not  so  directly  didadic 
More  especiallv  in  France  has  his  pR* 
occupation  with  moral  utility  bone 
fruit,  particularly  in  the  plays  of  Pni 
Hecxifu  and  Eugene  Brieux.  ' 

On  the  drama: 

Au  Lecteur,  in  vol.  1  of  the  TkSdtn  e«» 

put  (Paris,  1868). 
A    Propo$    d€    la   Dame    am»    camHSm 

(1867). 
Prefatory  note  to  Diame  d€  Lya  (1886). 
A   Henri  Lavoiz,  prefatory  note  to  Id 

Bijou  de  la  Beine  (1868). 
Avant-Propot      to      Le      Dtmi-UetfU 

(1868). 
A  CharUi  Marehal,  preface  to  La  Qwtt 

tion  cTargent  (1868). 
Pr4fac€  to  Ir#  Ftb  natwrtl  (1868). 
PrifacB  to  Un  P^T€  prodipue  (1868). 
Preface  to  VAmi  de$  f€mm€$  (1869). 
Prifaee  to  Z/#«  IditB  de  Madame  Auhn§ 

(1870). 
Preface  to  Um  VieUe  de  noees  (1871). 
Au    PubUe,    preface    to    La    Primeem 

Oeorg$s  (1877). 
A    M,   C«Dilli0r'Fl0ury,   preface  to  le 

Femme  de  Claude  (1873). 
Preface  to  Monsieur  Alphomee  (1873). 
Preface  to  VEtrangkre  (1879). 
Notee  de  Ja  Princeeee  de  Bagdad  (ISft^)- 
Notee  eur  Denise  (189:2). 
Notee  eur  Francillon  (1899). 
Preface  to  Le  TMdtre  dee  autree,  vcd.  1 

(1894). 
Preface  to  Un  Manage  done  un  ekapeet 

(1894). 
Preface   to   Le   SuppUce    dPune  fnm 

(1894). 
Preface  to  HiUHee  Paranquet  (18M). 
PrSfaee  to  vol.  2  of  the  Thidtre  dee  ee- 

tree  (1895). 

The  Edition  dee  Comidiene  of  tiie  71^ 
dtre  complet,  7  vols.  (Paris,  1895), 
conteins  new  prefaces  and  notes  wlii^ 
have  since  been  collected  into  a  sinik 
volume  (Notee),  and  included  in  w 
regular  edition  of  the  Thidtre  eompid 
as  vol.  8  (n.d.). 
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Uscellaneous  essays,  many  of  them  on 
the  drama,  are  collected  in  the  Entr' 
aete§,  3  vols.  (Paris,  1877-79),  and  the 
single  volume  of  Nauo0a/ux  Entr*  aete$ 
(Paris,  1890). 

rnmas  flls  wrote  prefaces  to  some  forty 
books,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  found 
jn  Carlos  M.  NocSfs  L«#  Id4e$  $ociales 
dams  U  ihMtre  d€  A.  Duma*  fiU 
(Paris,  191i). 

Editions: 

be  Calmann-L^vy  edition  of  the  Thi- 
4tr0  eompht,  in  8  vols.  (Paris,  1895), 
is  the  authoritative  edition  for  plays 
and  prefaces.  The  same  publishers 
also  issue  the  Entr*  actes  in  3,  and  tlie 
Nouv€aux  Entr*  act§s  in  1  voL  (see 
latest  editions).  The  only  preface  that 
has  appeared  in  £ngli&  is  that  to 
Un  Pir0  prodigue,  translated  by  Bar- 
rett H.  Clark,  as  Th*  Technie  of  Play- 
vniting  (in  Tht  Drama,  Chicago,  Feb., 
1917). 

On  Dumas  flls  and  his  worlcs: 

li^phile  Gautier,  Portraits  eontempo- 
rains  et  questions  aetusUss  (Paris, 
1873). 

L  de  Ljipommeraye,  Histoire  du  d^but 


d'A.    Dumas   fiU   au    th4dtr$    (Paris, 
(1873). 

Lipoid  Lacour,  Trois  TMdtres  (Paris, 

1880). 
Emile   Zola,   Nos   Autsurs   dramatiquss 

(Paris,  1881). 
Paul  Bourget,  Nouvsaux  sssais  ds  psy- 

chologie  eontsmporaine   (Paris,  1885). 
Paul  de  Saint- Victor,   TIMtrs  eonUm- 

porain  (Paris,  1889). 
Jules  Lemaltre,  Impressions  de  thMtre, 

V  and  VI  (Paris,  1899). 
Brander   Matthews,   French   Dramatists 

of  the  Nineteenth  Gentry   (new  ed.. 

New  York,  1901). 
Hippolyte    Parigot,   Le    TMdtre    d'hier 

(Paris,  1893). 
Ren^      Doumic,     Portraits     d^icrwams 

(Paris,  189^). 

,  De  Scribe  d  Ibsen  (Paris,  1896). 

Antoine  Benoist,  Essais  de  critique  dra- 

matique  (Paris,  1898). 
Augustjn   rilon,  De  Dumas  A  Rostand 

(Paris,  1898). 
Carlos  M.  No^l,  Les  I  dies  soeiales  dans 

le   thSdtre  de  A,  Dumas  fits    (Pari& 

1919). 
Anatole   France,   M.  Alexandre   Dumas 

moralists  (m  La  Vie  Uttiraire,  I,  Paris, 

1888.    Translated  by  A.  W.  Evans  as 

On   Life    and    Letters,    First    Series, 

London  and  New  York,  1911). 


PREFACE  TO  A  PRODIGAL  FATHER  1 

[Preface  (to)   Un  Pire  prodii^ue] 

(1868) 


To-dav,  by  your  leave,  we  shall  dis- 
Dss  technique.  We  should  never,  fail  to 
ttribute  to  technique  the  hnportance 
ue  it  in  dramatic  art.  Technique  is  so 
DDortant  that  it  someUpie^  happens  that 
scnDiqae  is  mistaken^i^forj  art.  Of  all 
le  various  forms  whicnTHm  lie  assumed 
y  thought,  the  drama  is  that  which 
lost  nearly  approaches  the  plastic  arts; 
ramatlc  art  cannot  be  practiced  before 
De  knows  all  the  material  methods  — 
1th  this  difference,  however,  that  in  all 
be  other  arts  these  methods  can  be 
ramed,  but  in  this,  one  divines  them, 
r,  rather,  has  them  within  him. 

iBe-prlnted  from  The  Dreana  (Feb.,  1917). 
Vantlated  for  the  first  time  In  Engiish,  by 
le  editor.     Complete  tetzt. —  Ed. 


One  may  become  a  painter,  a  sculptory 
even  a  musician,  by  study  —  but  not  a 
dramatist.  One  is  a  dramatist  at  the 
beginning,  the  way  one  is  dark  or  light, 
without  wishing  it  It  is  a  freak  of  na- 
ture that  has  so  constructed  your  vision 
as  to  enable  you  to  see  in  a  certain  way, 
which  is  not  absolutely  the  true  way,  but 
which  for  the  time  being  appears  to  be 
the  only  way  whereby  you  can  make 
others  see  what  you  have  seen.  The  man 
who  is  called  to  write  for  the  stage  re- 
veals this  very  rare  faculty  at  his  first 
attempt,  in  a  farce  at  school  or  in  a 
parlor  charade.  It  is  the  science  of 
optics  and  perspective  which  allows  him 
to  depict  a  human  being,  a  character,  a 
passion,  an  act  of  the  soul,  with  a  sin- 
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gle  scratch  of  the  pen.  The  illusion  is 
so  complete  that  it  often  happens  that 
when  tne  spectator  turns  reader  and 
wishes  to  revive  for  his  personal  satis- 
faction the  emotion  he  has  experienced 
together  with  the  crowd,  he  not  only  can- 
not find  that  emotion  in  the  written  word 
and  action,  but  he  cannot  find  the  place 
itself  in  the  play  where  he  experienced 
it  A  wordy  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  pause, 
a  purely  atmospheric  combination  of  ef- 
fects had  held  mm  spell-bound.  That  is 
the  genius  of  techniaue  —  if  these  two 
words  can  stand  side  by  side.  A  play  is 
to  other  forms  of  literature  what  a  ceil- 
ing fresco  is  to  wall-  or  easel-paintings. 
Woe  be  unto  the  painter  if  he  forgets 
that  his  fresco  must  be  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, with  the  light  coming  from  be- 
low! 

A  man  of  no  value  as  thinker,  moral- 
ist, philosopher,  writer,  may  be  a  first- 
rate  dramatist;  that  is  to  say,  as  manip- 
ulator of.  the  purely  external  actions  of 
famnan' beings;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  omU«-  to  be  accepted  in  the  theater 
as  thinker,  moralist,  philosopher,  and 
writer,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  be 
endowed  with  the  same  particular  qual- 
ities as  the  man  of  no  value  (except  as 
technician).  In  short,  if  one  would  be 
master  in  this  art  he  must  first  be  pro- 
ficient in  its  technique. 

If  it  be  a  fact  tnat  the  natural  en- 
dowments cannot  be  fiven  to  those  wlio 
are  without  them,  nouiing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  easier  than  to  recognize  them 
in  those  who  do  possess  them. 

The  first  of  these  endowments,  the 
most  indispensable,  the  on^  that  domi- 
nates and  commands,  isMogic^ —  which  in- 
cludes good  sense  and  ^3«amess.  The 
truth  may  be  absolute  or  relative,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  miUeu,  But  the  logic  must 
DC  implacable  from  beginning  to  end; 
it  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  end, 
while  developing  the  idea  and  the  action. 
The  dramatist  must  unflaggingly  place 
before  the  spectator  that  part  of  the 
being  or  thing  for  or  against  which  he 
aims  to  draw  a  conclusion.  Then  comes 
^  the  science  of  contrasts;  that  is  to  say, 
the  blacks,  the  shadows,  the  balancing, 
the  totality  of  effect,  harmony;  then  con- 
ciseness and  tempo,  which  prevent  the 
listener's  being  distracted  or  reflecting. 


or  taldng  a  momentary  breath,  to  disoa 
in  his  own  mind  wiUi  the  author;  ffa 
Icnowledge  of  foreground  and  bad 
ground,  keeping  the  flffure  which  oughl 
to  stand  out  in  the  hi^-ligfat  from  faB 
ing  into  the  shadow,  and  those  whid 
belong  in  the  middle-distance  from  a* 
suming  a  position  of  too  great  pram 
inenoe;  and  then  the  mathematical  pi» 
cision,  inexorable,  fatal,  whidi  multiplia 
scene  by  scene,  even  by  event,  act  by 
act,  up  to  the  denouement,  which  mori 
be  the  sum-total,  the  Q.  £.  D.;  aii4 
lastly,  the  exact  conception  of  our  lia- 
itations,  which  forbid  us  to  make  ou 
picture  larger  than  the  frame,  becaiue 
the  dramat&t  who  has  even  the  most  to 
say  must  say  it  all  between  eight  in  tiie 
evening  and  midnight,  out  of  which  jk- 
riod  he  must  subtract  one  hour  for  enti^- 
actes,  and  repost  for  tlM;  audieOoe^^ 

I  have  not  mentioned  WaffinatknL  Ik- 
cause  the  theater  —  beside^Mwa  aHth6r — 
supplies  this  in  the  actors,  sceneir,  ud 
accessories.    It  puts  into  flesh  and  booc^ 
in  spoken  words,  in  images,  t)efore  tlK 
spectator,    the    Individuafi,    places,  and 
things  which  he  would  be  forced  to'iir 
agine  were  he  reading  a.boolc    i(or^hb( 
I   spoken  of  invent^n^,^  because  m'^off^ 
profession  there  is  n^T^uch  thing.    Wcj 
need  invent  nothing;  we  have  only  ti{ 
observe,  remember,  feel,  codrdinatc^  it- 
store,  in  a  particular  form,  what  eveif 
spectator  ought  to  have  recalled  to  hii 
immediately  after  having  felt  or  smIi 
without  having  been  conscious  of  it   M 
for  basis,  the  real;  as  for  facts,  «M 
is  possible;  as  for  means,  what  is  it- 
genious;  that  is  all  that  can  rigfatfallf 
be  asked  of  us. 

Does  the  artu^f  the  drama,  whidi  it- 

Suires  a  tedmiqik  all  its  own,  likewlK 
emand  a  stjrl^^f  its  own?  Yes.  N* 
one  is  altogeu^  a  dramatist  unless  k 
has  his  manner  of  writing,  just  u  k 
has  his  manner  of  seeing,  a  manner  aJto- 
gether  personal.  A  play  should  be  writ- 
ten as  if  it  were  never  intended  to  be 
other  than  read.  The  production  is  nolk- 
ing  but  a  reading  by  many  peopk 
who  do  not  care  or  know  how  to  rnd. 
A  play  succeeds  as  a  result  of  peo] 
going  to  the  theater;  it  becomes 
established  as  a  result  of  being 
The  spectator  gives  it  a  certain  noto: 
the  reader  gives  it  lasting  fame. 
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play  that  we  have  no  desire  to  read 
without  having  seen,  nor  to  re-read  after 
having  seen  it,  is  dead,  no  matter  if  it 
enjoys  a  run  of  two  thousand  nights. 
Only,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  work  is  to 
survive  without  the  aid  of  the  interpre- 
ter, that  the  writer^s  style  be  such  as  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  solidity,  pro- 
portions, form,  and  suggestions  of  tone, 
which  are  applauded  by  the  spectator  in 
a  theater.  The  style  of  the  greatebt 
writers  can  be  of  no  help  to  the  drama- 
tist except  as  a  sort  of  reference:  it  can 
teach  him  only  a  few  words,  and  there 
are  even  a  number 
must  eschew  from  his 
cause  they  lack  the 
character  — I  had  almost 
—  which  are  necessary  to  the  end  of  set- 
ting the  true  human  being  in  action  on 
a  ndse  f^round.  Moll^re*s  vocabulary  is 
very  limited;  he  invariably  uses  the  same 
expressions:  he  plays  the  gamut  of  the 
whole  of  the  human  soul  on  five  octaves 
and  a  half. 

Written  style,  that  Is,  thought  pre- 
sented directly  to  the  reader,  can  be  fixed 
once  for  all.  Whoever  writes  a  story, 
be  it  merely  a  dialogue  destined  to  be 
read  and  nothing  more,  can  make  use  of 
the  form  of  a  master  of  his  own  class  — 
Bossuet,  Voltaire,  Pascal,  Jean-Jacques, 
Sand,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Renan,  lli^o- 
pbile  Gautier,  Sainte-Beuve,  Flaubert, 
About;  and  not  only  will  he  not  be 
blamed,  but  rather  praised  for  paying 
homage  to  tradition  and  purism,  l^er- 
haps  even  his  orighial  sources  will  not 
be  perceived,  but  his  influence  will  be 
felt;  he  will  be  proclaimed  a  writer,  and 
will  actually  be  one,  even  if  his  elegant 
and  pure  style  fails  to  contain  a  smffle 
orighial  idea.  We  see  examples  of  this 
every  day,  books  in  which  the  style  leads 
one  to  believe  that  there  is  a  soUd  foun- 
daticm  of  thought. 

'  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the 
drama.  The  moment  we  imitate  the 
style  of  one  of  our  masters,  we  are  not 
hidled  as  respectful  disciples;  we  are 
tiresome  imitators.  What  we  oug^t  to 
imitate  in  those  masters  is  their  man- 
ner of  observing  and  not  of  stating. 
Bach  of  them  has  his  own  trade-marE, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  without  our 
being  accused  of  counterfeiting.  Read 
Comeille^    Racine,    Moli^re,    Blarivaux, 


Beaumarchais  —  to  speak  only  of  the 
dead  —  and  notice  the  diflPerence  in  their 
styles.  Notice  how  e^ch  one  of  them  has 
poured  his  particular  essence  into  the 
flowing  river  which  is  called  language! 

Need  this  style  of  the  drama  be  cor- 
rect? No,  so  far  as  mere  grammar  is 
concerned.  It  must  flrst  of  all  be  dear, 
colored,  penetrating,  incisive. 

Je  faimaU  tneomtatU;  q^mwraU^je 
faU,  fULihf  is  an  adorable  grammatical 
slip,  which  was  moreover  not  necessi- 
tated by  the  nieter;  and  yet,  if  he  had 
had  to  express  the  same  idea  in  prose, 
Racine,  who  knew  hU  technique,  would 
have  written  it  with  the  same  error. 
There  are  certain  expressions,  certain 
words  which  in  themselves  possess  a  saU- 
ency,  a  sonority,  a  form  which  render 
them  necessary,  which  require  their  use 
even  at  the  risking  of  the  autix>r*8  repu- 
tation as  a  literary  man.  Academic  writ- 
ers understand  nothing  of  our  particular 
form,  and  consider  us  barbarians.  It 
was  this  misunderstand  ing  of  the  two 
different  styles  that  caused  La  Bruy^re 
to  enunciate  the  absurd  truth  that,  **  All 
Moli^re  needed  was  to  avoid  jargon,  and 
to  write  purely,'* 

F^nelon  thought  and  spoke  like  La 
Bruy^re  when  he  wrote  of  our  leader. 

La  Bruy^re  was  right  and  wrong,  tiiat 
is  why  I  said  "absurd  truth,"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  a  writer  whom  I 
revere  more  than  any  one  else  does,  the 
author  who  put  our  language  on  a  firm 
basis,  who  inundated  the  world  with 
trutbis  which  he  would  have  been  in- 
capable of  stating  in  the  theater,  be- 
cause he  would  have  worked  everything 
out  in  detail  instead  of  modeUng  it  in 
hi^  relief. 

Suppose  now  that  you  are  Fteeloo  — 
an  assumption  which  certainly  cannot 
wound  your  feelings.  Your  connection 
with  the  church  will  not  allow  you  to  go 
to  the  theater;  nevertheless,  you  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  because  you 
are  a  writer,  a  princess  tutor,  and  you 
li^e  in  the  most  uterarv  age  that  France 
had  yet  known.  You  have  heard  a  cer- 
tain MoU^re  spoken  of — a  fellow  who 
has  been  excommunicated  —  an  actor,  a 
vaUt  de  ehambre  of  the  King,  who,  some 
say,  writes  immoral  comedies;  others  — 
Boileau,  for  instance  —  sublime  works. 
And  you  read  these  lines: 
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**  Pour  moi,  Je  vous  Vavoue^  je  me  r«- 
pai$  un  p€u  de  gloire.  Les  applaudisse- 
ments  me  toucheot,  et  Je  tiens  que,  dans 
tous  les  beaux-arts,  c*est  un  supplice 
asses  fAcheux  que  de  se  produire  k  des 
sots,  que  d'essuyer  sur  des  compositions 
la  baAiarie  d'un  stupide.  II  7  a  plaisir, 
ne  m*en  paries  point,  a  travailler  pour 
des  personnes  qui  soient  capabies  de  sen- 
tir  les  ddicatesses  d'un  art,  qui  sacfaent 
faire  un  doux  acceuii  aux  beaut^s  d'un 
ouvrage,  et,  par  de  chatouiilantes  appro- 
bations, vour  r^galer  de  votre  travaiL 
Que,  la  recompense  la  plus  agr6able  qu'on 
puisse  recevoir  des  choses  que  Ton  fait, 
c'est  de  les  voir  connues,  de  les  voir 
caresser  d*un  applaudissement  qui  vous 
honore,  11  n*y  a  rien,  k  mon  avis,  qui  nous 
paye  mieux  que  cela  de  toutes  nos  fa- 
tigues; et  ce  sont  des  douceurs  exquises 
que  des  louanges  6clair6es.'* 

You  are  F^eionl  You  stop  at  that 
point,  and  you  throw  aside  Le  Bouraeoit 
gentilhomme  and  say,  ''A  poor  writer." 
And  you  tliink  no  more  about  it 

Now,  it  happens  that  you  are  not 
F^elon  —  and  the  case  is  extremely 
easy;  you  are  the  first-comer  and  you 
ara  interested  in  literature;  naturally 
you  know  the  worlcs  of  Ftoelon  and  Mo- 
li^re.  You  are  aslced  which  one  you 
would  prefer  to  be;  which  would  you 
choose?  Moli^re,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Such  errors,  so  shoclcing  wlien  they  are 
read,  not  only  pass  unperceived  in  the 
theater  beneath  the  intonation  of  the 
actor  and  the  movement  of  tlie  play,  but 
even  sometimes  add  to  the  life  of  the 
whole.  Just  as  small  eyes,  a  large  nose,  a 
huffe  mouth  and  disordered  hair,  often 
add  more  grace,  character,  passion  and 
distinction  to  a  face,  than  Greelc  per- 
fection of  feature.  That  Greelc  type  has 
been  accepted  as  an  ideal  type  of  beauty 
because  some  sort  of  set  ideal  must  be 
established  in  every  art;  but  after  this 
has  l>een  once  established,  each  artist 
goes  his  own  way  according  to  his  par- 
ticular temperament,  and  overthrows  tra^ 
dition  if  he  is  sufficiently  strong  to  do  so. 
Thus  it  is  that  new  sdiools  are  founded, 
and  men  discuss  them.  This  is  not  a 
bad  way  of  killing  time,  which  has  its 
Umgueure,  [dull  periods]  as  we  say  in 
the  theater. 


*'Then  should  we  allow  errors  on  top 
of  errors,  as  in  the  style  of  M.  Scribe? 
Is  that  sufficient?** 

Exactiy,  if  the  style  of  M.  Scribe  o- 
presses  ideas.  What  do  I  care  for  tis 
material  of  a  dress,  provided  the  dioi 
itself  be  beautiful? 

""But  then,  will  M.  Scribe  perish  be* 
cause  of  his  form?" 

Another  mistake!    No  one  ever  per> 
ishes  because  of  his  form;  he  lives  «r 
dies  according  to  the  matter.    Transla- 
tion offers  a  proof  of  my  assertion.    We 
can  daily  admire  foreign  writers  in  trans- 
lations which  are  far  better  in  style  thaa 
the  plays  of  M.  Scribe,  because,  since  tlie 
thought  is  stronff  and   solid»  It   standi 
forth  and  takes  shape  above  and  beyond 
the  soft  and  colorless  form,  Uke  a  moiia- 
tain-peak   emerging   from   the    momiqg 
smlst    Thhik   like   iGschylus   and    write 
(like  M.  Scribe;  we  ask  nothing  more  of 
jjrou.    Unfortunately,    or    rather    forts- 
natdy,  such  a  discrepancy  is  impossible. 
Expression  will  always,  in  spite  of  onr't 
desires,  equal  thought:  it  will  be  just 
and  firm  if  the  thought  is  great;  feeble 
and  bombastic  if  the  thou^t  is  vulgir 
or  common.    Inspiration  of  idea  and  sin- 
cerity are  lacking  in  M.  Scril>e,  hence  tic 
Want  of  expression;  he  is  not   himsdf 
convinced,    be    cannot    be   eloquent   A 
liqueur  sane  vaUur,  wue  sane  prix,    (A 
worthless   Uquid    for   a   worthtess   jar.] 
But  M.  Scribe  did  not  try  to  write  come- 
dies; he  tried  merelv  to  write  for'lkt 
theater;  he  had  no  wish  eitlier  to  preack, 
to   instruct,   or   to   correct   peofMe;  lie 
wanted  only  to  amuse  them.    He  did  not 
seek  that  glory  which  immortalises  tbe 
dead,  but  contented  himself  wiUi  suoortt 
which   affords   popularity  to   the  living 
and  riches  which  they  can  enjoy.    Hi 
was  a  prestidigitator  of  the  first  rank— 
a  marvelous  juggler.    He  exposed  a  sit- 
uation to  you  as  if  it  were  a  mueeade* 
and  led  you,  in  tears  and  laughter  and 
terror,  during  two,  three,  or  five  acts, 
through  to  t&  d^ouement.    It  was  al- 
ways the  same,  and  he  never  said  any- 
thing.   The  language  used  in  conducting 
these  triclcs  was  intended  to  throw  tiie 
audience  off  the  scent  and  gain  time  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  promised  effiect, 
the  moment  when  the  mueeade  beooma 

s  Ban  of  spioe  used  by  Jufgicn. —  Ed. 
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k  sbell  of  *48»  onlv  to  return  to  tbe  Jvff- 
pler*8  goblet  at  the  end.    It  was  merely 
ly  the  jugffler*8  sleight  of  hand  that  the 
rick  was  done.    The  performance  over, 
lie    candles  were  snuffed  out,  the  mus- 
fadmm  put  back  Into  the   sack,  goblets 
>laced  one  within  the  other;  the  excite- 
nent  passed,  life  and  movement  went  — 
iicre  remain  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
tpeciator  never  an  idea,  a  thought,  no, 
mthusiasm,  no  hope,  no  remorse,  no  agi-/ 
lation,  no  consolation.    People  have  seen^' 
leard,     had     their     curiosity     aroused  a 
lauf^hed,  wept  —  which  is  a  ffreat  deal} 
»ut     they    have    learned    nothing.    Per- 
haps they  afterward  referred  to  £e  play; 
they    never   discussed   it.    In   short,   M. 
Scrihe  possessed  all  the  qualities  pertain- 
inip  to  talent,  but  not  one  indicative  of 
ppenlus.    Three  times  only  did  his  char- 
acters  assume   the   appearance,   not   of 
ictual  life,  but  of  the  epic  life:  and  that 
was   when  Meyerbeer  lent  his  powerful 
life-ffiving  breath.    Once,  and  once  only, 
did  he  succeed  in  prying  open  the  gate 
of    the   temple    and    stealing   upon    the 
mysteries  of  the  Good  Goddess:  he  bor- 
dered   upon   great   comedy   in   CauiaiNM. 
derim.  In  which  he  had  as  much  to  be 
proud,  as  to  be  ashamed  of.    The  day 
that  play  was  performed,  he  proved  that 
he   might  have  belonged  to  the   family 
of  true  observers,  and  tliat  by  concen- 
trating his  powers,  thinking  less  of  riches 
and  more  of  his  art,  he  might  have  been 
a  great  dramatist.    But  he  did  not  will  ijp 
It;  his  will  be  done!  \^  ^ 

Still,  the  drama  owes  one^real  Inno- 
vation to  him,  an  innovation  that  may 
be  taken  as  his  own  particular  theory 
of  the  drama,  l^p  to  his  time  love  and 
marriage  with  the  loved  woman  were 
considered  the  final  recompense  of  the 
comedy  hero.  The  poet  made  this  woman 
out  to  be  as  beautiful,  as  pure,  as  pas- 
sionate, in  short,  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible. M.  Scribe  thought  that  he  oufi:ht 
to  add  to  all  these  qualities,  another 
quality  of  the  first  order:  a  good  three ^ 
per  cent  income.  There  Is  no  happiness 
possible  in  the  crowning  marriage  unless 
the  young  ladv  brings  tlie  young  man 
a  fat  dowry.  And  so  well  did  M.  Scribe*s 
ideal  comclde  with  that  of  his  public, 
tliat  Uie  public  recognized  him  at  once 
as  its  representative;  and  during  a  tiiird 
of   a    centur}'    the    hig^-prlest    of   this 


bourgeois  religion  celebrated  mass  every  \ 
night  on  the  altar  of  the  half-crown, 
turning  round  from  time  to  time  in  the 
midst  of  the  ceremony,  to  say  to  his  flock, 
with  his  hand  on  the  double-columned 
Evansel:    Ego  PobUeumf 

Collaborators,  pupils.  Imitators,  ama- 
teurs,  were  not   lacking  In  this   facile, 
agreeable,   productive   enterprise,  which 
perverted    public    taste    ana    led    away 
from  serious  art.    The  Scril^  had  passed 
into  the  customs   and   manners   of   the 
times.    There  was  no  safety  outside  his 
beaten  path.    Unfortunately,  the  master 
abused  nis  technique,  and  people  ended 
by    tiring    of    the    everlasting    colonels, 
widows,    rich    heiresses    whose    dowries 
were   the   object   of   continual   pursuit; 
of  artists  supported  by  bankers    wives; 
of  Legion  of  Honor  crosses  olytained  in 
adultery;  of  all-powerful  millionaires;  of 
shop-girls  who  led  aueens  by  the  nose. 
People  felt  the  neea  of  hearing  some- 
thing   that    smacked    of    commensense, 
which  should  encourage  and  console  hu- 
manity, which  is  neitner  so  selfish  nor 
so  foolish  as  M.  Scribe  would  have  us 
think.    Shortly  after  him  came  a  robust- 
minded,  loyal  and   refined  man    [Emlle 
AugierJ,  and  OabrielU,  with  its  simple 
and  touching  action,  and  noble  and  beau-       J 
tiful   language,   was   the   first   work   of      / 
revolt    against    the    older    conventional  / 
drama.    The    intelligent,    fatlierly,    and  ^ 
eloquent   husband    was   exalted    on    the 
same  stage  where  for  twenty  years  had 
l)een  held  up  to  ridicule  the  everlastingly 
foolish,  blinded  husband,  deceived  shame- 
lessly by  his  amorous  wife,  and  where 
had  been  two  women,  a  traveling  sales- 
man,   an    artist,    or    else    a    diplomat 
dressed,  warmed,  and  decorated  hy  his 
mistress,  and  finally  made   rich  by  his 
cousin  —  a  sop  to  his  remorse! 

"Why  this  prejudice  against  M. 
Scribe?"  you  will  ask.  **Why  this  at- 
tack?" 

I  am  not  attacking  M.  Scribe;  I  am 
n^t  beating  the  drum  In  front  of  my 
own  shop  in  order  to  prevent  your  going 
into  my  neighbor*s;  but,  having  set  out 
to  discuss  this  matter  of  technique,  I 
am  studying  and  explaining  the  man 
who  Is  its  living  incarnation,  and  who 
has  pushed  the  science  of  it  so  far  that, 
as  I  said  earlier,  some  have  mistaken 
that   technique   for   art   itself.    No   one 
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knew  better  than  M.  Scribe  —  who  was 
without  conyiction,  without  simplicity, 
without  any  philosophic  end  in  view  — 
how  to  set  into  action  if  not  a  character 
or  an  idea,  at  least  a  subject,  and  above 
all  a  situation,  and  to  extract  from  that 
>  subject  and  that  situation,  their  lo^al 
.theatric  effect;  none  better  than  iMTItn- 
iteisUmil  "How  to  assimilate  the  latest 
ideas  and  adapt  them  to  the  stage,  some- 
times on  a  scale  and  in  a  spirit  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  combinations  of 
the  one  from  whom  he  received  the  idea. 
He  turned  everything  to  liis  own  advan- 
tage: the  temperament,  the  d^but,  the 
name,  the  beauty,  the  ugliness,  the  stout- 
ness, the  thinness,  the  arms,  the  feet,  the 
expression,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  ele- 
gance, the  stupidity,  the  cleverness,  of 
the  actor  or  actress;  even  the  tastes, 
passions,  pre  indices,  hypocrisies,  coward- 
ice of  the  public  he  was  addressing,  from 
which  lie  tried  to  take  its  fortune  and 
its  liberty.  He  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary improviscr  we  have  had  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  drama;  he  was  the  most  ex- 


pert at  manipulating  characters  that  btd 
no  life.  He  was  the  6hadow-Shak^ 
speare. 

Now,  if  among  the  four  hundred  plajs 
he  wrote,  either  by  himself  or  in  col- 
laboration, you  place  II  u€  faut  jmttr  4» 
rUn,  or  Un  Caprice,  or  II  faut  gv'maf 
parte  toil  onverU  au  femUe  —  that  is  to 
say,  a  tiny  proverbe  written  by  the  moit 
naive  and  inexpert  of  dramatists  [Alfred 
de  Musset] — you  will  see  all  Scribe's 
plays  dissolve  and  go  up  into  thin  air, 
like  mercury  when  heated  to  three  buzi- 
dred  and  fifty  degrees;  because  Senile 
worked  for  his  audience  without  puttiof 
into  his  latrar  anything  of  his  soul  or 
heart,  while  Musset  wrote  with  heart 
and  soul  for  the  heart  and  soul  of  ha- 
manity.  His  sincerity  gave  him,  though 
he  was  unaware  of  this,  all  the  resources 
which  were  the  sole  merit  of  Scriiie. 

"And  the  conclusion?** 

Is  that  the  dramatist  who  knows  mam 
as  Balzac  did,  and  the  theater  as  Scribe 
did,  will  be  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
dramatists. 


FRANCISQUE  SARCEY 


I 


Frandsque  Sarcey  was  bom  at  Dour- 
dan  in  18^.  His  early  schooling  was 
thorough,  and  the  young  student  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  Lycee  Charle- 
magne, and  later  at  the  Ecole  Normale. 
After  his  graduation  he  was  made  a  pro- 
fessor at  Chaumont,  in  1851,  but  his  lib- 
eral opinions  soon  caused  Ids  expulsion, 
and  transfer  elsewhere.  In  1858  he  re- 
signed from  his  position  at  Grenoble, 
and  returned  to  Paris  with  the  intention 
of  making  literature  his  life  work.  He 
wrote  novels,  stories,  and  miscellaneous 
essays  for  the  papers  and  magazines. 
Through  his  friend  Edmond  About  he 
was  introduced  to  several  editors  who 
soon  realized  the  critical  powers  of  Sar- 
cey. In  IS60  he  began  writing  dramatic 
criticism  for  VOpinion  nationale,  and 
seven  years  later  accepted  the  post  of 
dramatic  critic  on  Le  Tempt,  which  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1899. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  career, 
Sarcey    was    the    veritable    despot    of 


French  criticism.  Henry  James  ooce 
said  he  held  in  '*  his  liund  the  fortune  of 
a  play.*'  Sarcey  was  incorruptible,  sane 
in  his  viewpoint,  clear-sighted,  li^iral, 
though  somewhat  narrow.  It  was  liis 
proud  boast  that  he  represented  the  aver^ 
age  bourgeois  theater-goer,  the  puUk 
**that  pays,**  and  his  feuilletons  reflected 
the  taste  of  the  time.  He  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  **  well-made  plAy*"  ^Jod  con- 
sidered Scribe,  and  later  Sardoo,  aoMMig 
the  greatest  of  all  dramatists.  In  his 
lectures  and  throughout  all  his  writh^ 
he  insists  upon  the  necessity  for  ^tme- 
ture,  basing  his  theory  on  the  fuiida- 
mental  fact  that  a  play  must  be  pre- 
sented  in  a  theater  before  an  audience. 
Practical  above  all  things,  Sarcey  was  s 

great  force  in  his  day,  demanding  as  he 
id  perfection  in  artistic  form.  Kearlr 
all  his  collected  dramatic  criticisms  an 
in  the  Qiiarante  ant  de  thMtre,  whicb 
were  selected  after  his  death  from  his 
Tetnpe  feuilletons.    In  these  eight  vol- 
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Bmes  he  exposes  his  theories  with  acu- 
men and  clarity.    Unfortunately  his  the-    ^ 
Dry  of  the  9cinB  d  fairs,  or  Obligatory    ) 
Sesne,  as  William  Archer  phrases  it,  Ir 
iftot  now  obtainable*  thoush  it  is  possible 
to   reconstruct  it  out  of  the  reprinted 
essays.     The  Ettai  d'uns   eHhitiqus  d4 
ikidtre,  which  is  here  translated,  orig- 
inally appeared  in  1876,  and  serves  to 
show  the  logical  methods  of  the  French 
critic. 

Edltiohs: 

The  T0mp$  feuiUetons  were  first  selected 
and  edited  by  Adolphe  Brisson  as 
Quaranie  an»  d€  thMtrs,  8  vols.  (Paris, 
190(M)9.  Occasional  references  to  the 
drama  are  also  to  be  found  in  Sow- 
M»ir«  de  J€Mne$$e  (Paris,  1884),  Sowa- 
0nir$  d*ag9  mur  (Paris,  1899),  and 
Comidiens  et  eomddUimes  (1878). 

The  E$$ai  d'wM  etthHique  de  th4dtr9, 
which  first  appeared  in  1876,  is  trans- 
lated by  Hatcher  H.  Hughes,  as  A 
Theory  of  the  Theater,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Brander  Matthews  (Dra- 
matic Museum  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  Yoric,  1916). 


On  Sarcey  and  his  worics: 

^Sarcey's  own  Souvenirs  (see  above),  and 

Le  SUge  de  Paris  (Paris,  1871). 
Preliminaiy    essays    under    Franeisqms 

Sarcey  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Qua-' 

route  aus  de  thidtre  (Paris,  1900). 
Introduction  and  Notes  in  the  Dramatic 

Museum  editi(m  of  the  translation  of 

the  Essai  (see  above). 
Heinrich    Behrens,    Frauoisqus    Sareeys 

Thsaterkntik   (Greifswald,  1911). 
Ren^  Doumic,  De  Soribe  d  Ibsen  (6th 

ed.,  Paris,  1901). 
J  Etudes  sur  la  Uttiraturs  franqaiss 

(4kme  sMe,  s^nd  ed.,  Paris,  1901). 
Maurice     Elol,     Critiques     d'aujoud'hwi 

(Paris,  1888). 
Brander  Matthews,  Studies  of  the  Stage 

(New  York,  1894). 

9  A  Study  of  the  Drama  (Boston, 

1910). 

9  The   Development   of   the   Drama 

(New  York,  1903). 
Clayton   Hamilton,   The   Theory  of  the 

Theatre  (New  York,  1910). 
Ernest  Tissot,  Les  Evolutions  de  la  cri- 

tique  franqaise  (Paris,  1890). 
Jules  Lemaltre,  Les  Contemporains,  vol. 

2  (Paris,  1889). 
Henry  James,  French  Poets  and  NooH- 

UU  (New  York,  1878). 


A  THEORY  OF  THE  THEATER  1 
\     [Essai  d'une  esth4tique  de  thMre] 

(18T6) 


I  am  going  to  propose  for  your  ccm- 
skleratlon  the  ideas  which  I  believe 
should  form  the  first  chapter  of  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  the  theater.  But  e^  few 
words  by  way  of  preface  are  necessary. 
Most  readers,  when  you  speak  to  them 
of  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  the  theater, 
or  to  express  It  more  simply  as  did  our 
fathers,  when  you  speak  to  them  of  the 
Rules  of  dramatic  art,  believe  that  you 
have  in  mind  a  code  of  precepts  by  the 
aid  of  which  one  is  assured,  if  he  writes, 

1  R«-priiited,  complete,  from  the  tranilation 
by  Hatcher  H.  Hugiies.  which  omite  a  few  nn- 
important  paasaices   (New  York,  1916). —  Ed. 


of  composing  a  piece  without  faults,  or 
if  he  criticizes,  of  being  able  to  place  his 
finger  precisely  on  every  defect 

At  bottom  this  prepossession  is  en- 
tirely French;  and  it  does  not  date  from 
yesterday.  You  doubtless  recall  the 
worthy  Abb^  d*Aubignac  who,  having 
promulgated  a  code  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture, wrote  a  tragedy  according  to  his 
own  formula  and  made  It  prodigiously 
tiresome.  This  misadventure  has  never 
cured  the  public  in  its  belief  of  the 
efficacy  of  rules. 

They  were  cited  against  ComelUe  when 
he  wrote  Le  Cid,  and  against  Moll^re 
when  he  wrote  L'Ecole  dee  femmcs. 
Poor  Comeille  struggled  as  best  he  could 
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in  his  Prefaces  to  release  himself  from 
these  laws  which  threatened  to  strangle 
him.  And  in  the  Critique  de  L*Beole  a9$ 
femmes  Moli^re  has  preserved  for  us  a 
recoM  of  the  annoyances  which  the 
pedants  of  his  time  sought  to  impose  on 
him;  and  it  is  here  that  he  delivered  his 
famous  dictum:  ^  There  is  no  other  rule 
of  the  theater  than  that  of  pleasing  the 
public." 

We  have  laughed  at  this  over-state- 
ment; we  have  not  talcen  it  at  all  seri- 
ously; and  less  than  sixty  years  ago  our 
fathers  saw  what  difficulfy  those  who 
were  then  called  the  Romanticists  ex- 
perienced in  freeing  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  the  code  of  tragedy  laid  down 
by  [Le]  Bossu,  put  into  verse  by  Boileau, 
commented  upon  and  reenforc^  by  all 
the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Voltaire  at  their  head,  and  after  him  La 
Harpe  and  Marmontel. 

This  national  prejudice  has  its  root  in 
our  philosophic  education.  From  our  in< 
fancy  we  have  been  taught  that  there  is 
an  ideal  perfection  which  has  an  exist- 
ence of  its  own  and  which  is  lilce  an 
emanation  from  Divinity  that  everybody 
carried  about  with  him,  a  conception  of 
it  more  or  less  clear,  an  image  more  or 
less  enfeebled;  and  that  works  of  art 
should  be  declared  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing as  they  approach  or  depart  from  this 
type  of  perfection. 

I  will  not  entangle  myself  by  affirming 
that  there  is  no  such  beau  ideal  or  arche- 
type or  absolute  perfection.  I  confess 
simply  that  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  this,  that  these  are  questions  outside 
my  province,  which  I  do  not  compre- 
hend. It  may  be  that  in  the  sublimary 
regions  there  exists  a  form  of  draina 
supreme  and  marvelously  perfect,  of 
which  our  masterpieces  are  only  pale 
counterfeits;  I  leave  to  those  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  beholding  this, 
and  who  say  they  are  delighted  oy  it, 
the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
of  it  with  competence. 

Rules  do  not  render  any  great  service 
in  criticizhig  any  more  tiian  ttney  do  in 
creating.  Tne  best  that  can  be  said  for 
them  is  that  they  may  serve  as  direc- 
tions or  guide-posts.  After  all,  those 
M'ho  have  no  ear  never  love  music  and 
always  beat  time  out  of  measure  when 
they  listen.    Native  taste  sustained  and 


purl^ed  b}'  training,  rcHection  and  usagr, 
can  alone  help  you  to  enjoy  works  of 
art  Hie  first  condition  of  havinc:  pkus- 
ure  is  to  love,  and  we  do  not  love  by 
rule. 

It  is  customary  in  seeking  a  definltioD 
of  dramatic  art  to  say  that  driuua  is  s 
representation  of  life.  Now«  assuredly 
drama  is  a  representation  of  life.  Bat 
when  one  has  said  that,  he  has  said  no 
great  thing;  and  he  has  taught  nothing 
to  those  whom  he  has  furnished  witb 
tliis  formula. 

All  the  arts  of  imitation  are    repre- 
sentations  of   life.    All   have    for    their 
purpose  the  placing  of  nature  before  oar 
eves.    What   other  object   has   painting 
than  that  of  portraying   for   us    either 
scenes  from  life  or  plac-es  whldi   serve 
as  a  setting  for  it?    And  does  not  sculp- 
ture strive  to  render  for  us  the  Images 
of  living  creatures,  now  shigle  and  now 
joined    hi   groups.    We    may    say    with 
equal  truth  of  all  the  arts  that  they  are 
representations  of  life;  in  other  words, 
copies    from   nature.    But  we    see   just 
as  readil}"  (for  it  is  an  observation  that 
does  not  require  reflection)  that  each  of 
these  arts  has  a  different  means  of  ex- 
pression, that  the  conditions  to  which  it 
is  obliged  to  submit  in  order  to  repre- 
sent life  impose  on  each  of  them   the 
employment     of     particular     processes. 
Thus  pamting  concerns  itself   with   tttt 
representation  on  a  plane  surface  of  ob- 
jects  which   have   all   their    dhnensions, 
and  of  scenes  from  life  which  in  reality 
would  require  for  their  existence  a  vast 
depth  of  background.    It  is  clear  that 
if  you  wish  to  suggest  a  theory  of  paint- 
ing you  must  take  careful  account  of  this 
condition  and  of  all  others,  if  there  are 
any  others,  which  are  essential   to  this 
art,  without  which  the  art  Itself  couU 
not  exist. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  then 
is  that  of  tne  conditions,  material  or 
moral,  in  which  resides  necessarily  and 
inevitably  the  art  of  which  we  speak. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  art 
from  its  conditions,  as  it  lives  only 
through  and  by  them,  as  it  is  not  a  subtle 
inspiration  wafted  from  heaven  or  ema- 
nating from  the  depths  of  the  humaa 
mind,  but  something  whoUy  concrete  and 
definite  which,  like  all  living  things,  can- 
not exist  except  in  the  environment  to 
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which  It  is  adapted,  we  are  moved  natur- 
ally to  analyxe  this  environment  to  which 
the  art  has  accommodated  its  life,  from 
which  It  has  spnmg,  so  to  speak,  l^  a 
series  of  successive  developments,  and  of 
which  It  will  always  retain  the  impress. 
The  painter  taices  a  hit  of  wood  or  a 
scrap  of  canvas  on  which  to  represent 
life.  It  is  a  plane  surface,  is  it  not? 
Here  is  a  fact,  sure,  undeniable.  We 
will  set  out  from  there. 

In  the  same  way  let  us  inquire  con- 
cerning dramatic  art  if  tliere  is  not  also 
a  fact  which  corresponds  to  this  fact  in 
painting  and  wliich  is  in  like  manner 
the  indispensable  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence and  development.  If  we  find  this 
fact  we  shall  he  able  to  draw  logically 
some  conclusions  as  incontestable  as  the 
fact  itself;  and  we  shall  discover  after- 
wards the  proof  of  these  conclusions  in 
the  history  of  the  art. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  theater  there 
is  one  fact  whicli  cannot  fail  to  strike 
ttie  least  attentive;  it  is  the  presence  of 
the  audience.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
play  without  an  audience.  Take  one 
after  another  the  accessories  which  serve 
in  the  performance  of  a  dramatic  work 
—  they  can  all  be  replaced  or  sup- 
pressed except  that  one.  Thus,  theatres 
ordinarilv  are  provided  with  a  platform 
in  the  form  of  a  stase,  but  you  can 
Imagine  one  without  this;  in  fact,  come- 
dies are  played  in  drawing-rooms  with- 
out changing  tlie  arrangement  of  the 
room.  This  may  not  be  very  convenient, 
but  at  any  rate  it  does  not  alter  the 
uifcaning  of  the  comedy.  The  foot-Ughts 
are  arranged  to  light  the  actors  from  be- 
low; and  this  Is  a  very  useful  device, 
since  It  places  the  faces  of  the  actors 
in  full  light  and  makes  them  seem 
younger  and  mor^  animated  by  sup- 
pressing the  shadows  of  the  eyebrows 
and  the  nose.  But  Is  It  a  necessary  con- 
dition? Assuredly  not.  You  may  Im- 
afflne  such  other  lighting  svstem  as  you 
please,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sun,  which 
was  the  sole  illumination  of  the  ancients, 
who  certainly  had  a  theater.  You  may 
even  dispense  with  the  scenery  and  tlie 
costumes.  Comeille  and  Moli^re  have 
been  played  in  bams  by  strolling  actors 
grotesquely  costumed  according  to  the 
state  of  their  humble  wardrobes.  It  was 
ume  the  less  the  Cid  or  the  EeoU  des 


f€mme$,  Shakespeare,  as  we  have  been 
told  a  hundred  times,  did  not  trouble 
himself  In  the  least  about  scenery.  A 
board  was  set  up  on  the  stage  which 
indicated  in  writing  where  the  action  was 
taking  place,  and  uie  imagination  of  the 
spectator  filled  in  the  rest  to  suit  him- 
self. It  was  none  the  less  Oth»Uo  or 
Bomso  and  Juliet, 

But  a  play  without  an  audience  is  In- 
conceivable. It  is  possible  that  a  king 
may  at  some  time  or  other  indulge  the 
fantasy  of  seating  himself  alone  In  a 
plavhouse  and  having  played  for  him- 
seli  alone  some  piece  commanded  by 
him.  Such  an  eccentricity  Is  only  the 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  The 
kinff  represents  the  absent  audience;  he 
is  Uie  crowd  all  bv  himself.  And  like- 
wise the  famous  solitary  spectator  at  the 
Odeon  in  the  old  days  —  the  one  whom 
Lireux  provided  with  a  foot-warmer, — 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  absent 
multitude,  lliis  legendary  spectator  was 
not  only  a  spectator,  he  was  the  public. 
He  included  in  his  own  person  the  twelve 
hundred  truants  who  should  have  occu- 
pied the  vacant  seats  about  him.  They 
nad  delegated  their  powers  to  him;  it 
was  they  who  applauded  with  his  hands 
and  who  bore  witness  of  their  boredom 
when  he  opened  his  mouth  to  yawn. 

It  Is  an  indisputable  fact  tliat  a  dra- 
matic work,  whatever  It  may  be.  Is  de- 
signed to  be  listened  to  by  a  number  of 
persons  united  and  forming  an  audience, 
that  this  is  its  very  essence,  that  this  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  Its  existence.  As 
far  back  as  you  can  go  in  the  history  of 
the  theater.  In  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages,  the  men  who  have  ventured  to  give 
a  representation  of  life  hi  dramatic  form 
have  begun  by  gatherhig  the  spectators 
—  niespis  around  his  chariot  as  Dumas 
[fils]  around  his  Etrangire,  It  is  with 
a  public  In  view  that  they  have  composed 
their  works  and  had  them  performed. 
This  then  we  can  insist  on:  No  audience, 
no  play.  The  audience  Is  the  necessary 
and  inevitable  condition  to  which  dra- 
matic art  must  accommodate  Its  means. 


II 


I  emphasize  this  pohit  because  it  is  tlie 
point  of  departure,  because  from  this 
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simple  fact  we  can  derive  all  the  laws 
of  the  theater  without  a  single  excep- 
tion. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  the  painter 
is  constantly  obliged  to  represent  every- 
thing on  a  flat  surface,  whether  objects 
having  all  their  dimensions  or  deep  per- 
spectives. How  does  he  accomplish 
this?  By  a  series*  of  conventions,  or 
triclcs  if  you  prefer,  some  of  which  are 
indicated  and  imposed  by  the  structure 
and  habit  of  our  eyes  and  can  hardly 
be  modified,  while  the  others  are  mere 
traditions  which  have  no  foundations  in 
the  necessity  of  things  and  are  constantly 
variable.  The  same  is  true  of  the  thea- 
ter. Its  business  is  to  represent  life  to 
a  crowd.  This  crowd  performs  in  some 
sort  for  dramatic  art  the  function  of  the 
flat  surface  in  painting.  It  requires  the 
intervention  of  similar  tricks,  or  if  you 
like  the  term  better,  of  conventions.  An 
example  or  two  in  order  to  enable  you 
better  to  understand  this.  A  crowd  can 
scarcely  be  held  together  for  more  than 
four  hours;  or  put  it  at  five,  six,  eight, 
ten  —  let  us  say  a  whole  day,  though  tnat 
is  going  rather  far.  It  is  certain  that 
the  following  day.  If  this  crowd  collects 
again,  it  wul  not  be  composed  of  the 
same  elements.  It  will  still  be  a  crowd, 
but  it  will  not  be  the  same  crowd.  The 
representation  of  life  that  we  can  ex- 
hibit before  a  crowd  cannot  tiien  exceed 
an  average  of  six  hours  in  length.  That 
is  a  fact  of  absolute  necessity,  against 
which  no  argument  can  prevail.  The 
reading  of  a  book  ma^  continue  two 
months,  the  reader  remaming  always  the 
same.  But  the  crowd,  by  the  fact  of 
being  a  crowd,  requires  that  a  drama 
end  in  six  hours  or  less. 

The  action  represented  evidently  lasts 
more  than  six  hours.  Even  in  case  It 
were  confined  within  this  narrow  limit 
(which  might  happen  after  all)  it  would 
require  a  mass  of  innumerable  details 
for  which  we  could  find  no  room  under 
this  compression  of  time.  It  was  neces- 
sary a  moment  ago  to  resort  to  decep- 
tions in  order  to  represent  perspective 
on  a  flat  surface;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  conventions  in  order  to  give 
the  impression  that  a  long  time  has 
elapsed  when  we  have  only  six  hours  at 
our  disposal. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  drawn 


this  time  from  the  moral  order.    It 
asserted  that  a  crowd  thinks   and 
differently    from   the   individuals 
compose  it    I  do  not  imagine  that 
is  need  at  present  of  proving  a  fact 
well  Icnown  and  so  autiientic. 

The  distinguishing  mark  then  of 
collective  being  which  we  call  the 
lie  is  a  certain  confirmation  of  the 
It  has  the  singular  privilege   of 
things  from  another  angle,  illumined 
a  light  different   from  that  of   reaKtvJ 
The  crowd  changes  the  appearaner 
these    things;    where   there    arc    certaii 
lines    it    sees    others;    where    there 
colors  of  a  certain  sort  it  sees  diffc 
shades. 

Well,  if  you  present  to  this  coUectiff| 
being,  whose  eyes  have  this  gift  of  bizai 
transformation,  events  from  Ufe  just 
they  happened  in  reality,  they  will  strtlDel 
the  crowd  as  being  false,  for  they  ap*| 
pear  to  the  spectators  altogether  diffc 
ent  from  what  they  appear   to   the  iit\ 
dividuals  composing  the  audience^ 

Suppose  a  scene-painter  should  ffivc  tul 
his  canvas  backgrounds  the  tones  be  hisl 
observed  in  nature,  his  picture,  Uchttdl 
by  the  glare  of  tiie  foot-lights,  would  ap^l 
pear  grotesque.  So  do  farts  and  scnti*! 
ments    drawn    from   reality    and    traivl 

{>orted  iust  as  they  are  to  the  stage.    Itl 
s  absolutely  necessary  to  accommodttel 
them    to    the   particular    disposition  ofl 
mind  which  results  among  people  whenl 
they  assemble  in  the  form  of  a  crowd,! 
when  they  compose  an  audience.    TfaeTe-] 
fore    deceptions  —  conventions  —  are  cs*| 
sentiaL    Among  these  conventions  some 
are   permanent  others   temporary   and 
changeable.    The  reason  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand.   The  audience  is  conaiposed  of 
individuals;  and  among  individuals  there 
are  sentiments  —  in  very  small  numlxr, 
it  is  true  —  which  are  general  and  ma- 
versal,  which  we  find  in  varying  degreei 
among  all  the  civilised  peoples  who  akiir 
have  developed   a  dramatic   art    Like- 
wise there  are  prejudices  (in  still  smaDrr 
number)  which  we  encounter  in  all  times 
and  in  all  countries.    These  sentiments, 
these  prejudices,  or  in  a  word,  these  wajrs 
of  looking  at  things,  always   remaining 
the  same,  it  is  natural  that  certain  cod- 
ventions,  certain  tricks,  should  be  kAKt- 
ent  in  all  drama,  and  that  they  sbonld 
be  established  as  laws. 
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On  the  contrary,  there  are  other  sen- 
timents, other  prejudices,  which  are 
changeahle,  which  vanish  every  time  one 
civilization  is  succeeded  bv  another,  and 
whi<^  are  replaced  by  different  ways  of 
seeing^. 

When  the  eyes  of  the  audience  change, 
the  conventions  invented  to  give  the  illu- 
sion of  life  should  change  also,  and  the 
laws  which  the  technique  each  epoch  has 
promulgated  and  wiiich  it  has  in  good 
faith  believed  to  be  universal  and  un- 
changeable, are  destined  to  fall.  But 
tiiese  laws  may  hold  good  for  a  long 
time;  and  they  do  not  crumble  except 
under  the  repeated  assaults  of  intelli- 
gent criticism  and  of  innovators  of 
genius. 

What  are  the  universal  conventions, 
those  that  have  their  root  in  all  human- 
ity? What,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
temporary  conventions?  What  has  been 
their  influence?  How  have  they  arisen 
and  how  fallen  into  disuse? 

It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  affirm  that 
drama  is  tlie  representation  of  life.  It 
would  be  a  more  exact  deflnition  to  say 
that  dramatic  art  Is  the  sum  total  of  the 
conventions,  universal  or  local,  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  bv  the  aid  of  which 
in  representing  life  in  the  theater,  the 
audience  is  given  the  illusion  of  truth. 


Ill 


Man,  by  the  fact  of  l)eing  man,  in  all 
eountries  and  in  all  ages,  nas  had  the 
privilege  of  expressing  his  joy  or  his 
grief  by  laughter  or  by  tears.  Tiiere 
are  other  animals  that  weep,  but  of  all 
the  beings  of  creation  man  is  the  only 
one  that  laughs.  Why  does  he  laugh? 
And  what  are  the  causes  of  laughter? 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  moment  to  an- 
swer this  question.  Man  laughs;  that  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed.  He 
weeps;  that  is  evident  He  does  not 
laoAi,  nor  does  he  weep  in  the  same 
fashion  or  at  the  same  things  in  com- 
pany as  alone.  A  crowd  laughs  more 
heartily  and  boisterously  than  an  indi- 
vidual Tears  are  readier  and  more 
abundant  with  an  audience  than  with  a 
single  man. 

From  this  disposition  of  the  public  to 
express   the   most   universal   sentiments 


of  human  nature,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow, 
by  laughter  and  by  tears,  arises  the  great 
division  of  the  drama  into  plays  that 
are  cheerful  and  plays  that  are  sad;  into 
comedy  with  all  its  sub-species,  and  into 
tragedy  and  drama  with  all  their  va- 
rieties. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  dramatic  author  to  brmg  life  as  it 
actually  is  on  the  stage;  that  as  there 
are  in  real  life  events,  some  pleasant  and 
some  unpleasant,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  we  must  have  comedies  and  trag- 
edies. 

I  hold  that  reality,  if  presented  on  the 
stage  truthfully,  would  appear  false  to 
the  monster  with  the  thousand  heads 
whiQh  we  call  the  public.  We  have  de- 
fined dramatic  art  as  the  sum  total  by 
the  aid  of  which,  in  the  tiieater,  we  rep- 
resent life  and  give  to  the  twelve  hun- 
dred people  assembled  the  illusion  of 
truth. 

In  themselves,  events  are  not  cheerful 
and  they  are  not  sad.  They  are  neither. 
It  is  we  who  impregnate  them  with  our 
sentiment  or  color  them  to  our  liking. 
An  old  man  falls;  the  street  urchin  who 
is  passing  holds  his  sides  and  laughs. 
The  woman  cries  out  with  pity.  It  is 
the  same  event;  but  the  one  nas  thought 
only  of  the  ridiculousness  of  the  fall, 
the  other  has  seen  only  the  danger.  The 
second  wept  where  the  first  found  cause 
only  for  laughter. 

It  is  with  events  from  human  Ufe  as 
it  is  with  landscapes.  We  often  say  of 
one  view  that  it  is  hideous  and  of  an- 
other that  it  is  agreeable.  That  is  an 
abuse  of  words.  It  is  we  who  bestow 
on  the  places  we  pass  the  sentiments  that 
move  us;  it  Is  our  imagination  which 
transforms  them;  and  it  is  we  who  give 
them  a  soul  —  our  own. 

It  is  true  that  certain  landscapes  seem 
better  adapted  to  harmonize  with  tlie 
grief  of  a  heart  which  is  sad;  but  im- 
agine two  lovers  in  the  most  forbidding 
spot,  in  the  midst  of  steep  cliffs,  sur- 
rounded bv  dark  forests  and  stagnant 
waters.  The  spot  would  be  illumined 
for  them  by  their  love  and  would  remain 
graven  in  their  memory  in  delightful  out- 
Unes.  This  perfect  indifference  of  na- 
ture has  even  l)ecome  in  recent  times  a 
commonplace  of  poetic  development. 
There  is   nothing   which   has   more   in- 
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spired  our  poets;  everybody  remembers 
tne  two  admirable  tunes  in  which  Victor 
Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset  played  upon 
this  tiieme:  Tristette  d'Otympio  and 
Souvemr, 

How  often  may  we  not  observe  in  ac- 
tual life  that  which  has  been  pointed  out 
to  us  in  a  well-known  example  in  the 
classic  repertory:  viz.,  that  the  same  sit- 
uation may  be  treated  by  laughter  or 
by  tears,  transported  from  the  comic 
to  the  tragic.  Mithridates  wishes  to 
know  of  Monime  whether  in  his  absence 
Xiphar^s  has  not  made  love  to  her, 
whether  she  does  not  love  the  young 
man.  In  order  to  make  her  tell  the  truth 
he  pretends  to  believe  himself  too  old 
for  her  and  offers  to  marry  her  to  the 
son  who  will  be  better  able  to  take  his 
place  in  her  affection.  Monime  allows 
the  fatal  confession  to  escape  and  every- 
body shivers  at  the  famous  line: 

Sire,  you  change  countenance, 

Harpagon,  in  L'Avare  of  MoU^re,  uses 
the  same  artifice  with  Cl^ante;  and  the 
wliole  audience  laughs  at  the  rage  of  the 
old  man  when  he  delivers  his  maledic- 
tion to  his  son  who  does  not  wish  to  sur- 
render Marianne.  It  is  not  then  with 
events,  matter  inert  and  indifferent,  that 
we  should  concern  ourselves,  but  with 
the  public  which  laughs  or  weeps  accord- 
ing as  certain  chords  are  touched  in  pref- 
erence to  others. 

Having  established  this  point  we  shall 
answer  easily  a  question  which  has  caused 
the  spilling  of  a  great  deal  of  ink  and 
which  has  been  greatly  obscured  be- 
cause those  who  have  discussed  it  have 
not  sought  out  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples. 

We  agreed  just  now  that  by  a  very 
natural  classification  plays  are  divided 
into  comedies  and  tragedies.  May  we 
have,  is  it  well  that  we  have,  pieces  for 
the  stage  in  which  laughter  is  mingled 
with  tears,  in  which  comic  scenes  suc- 
ceed painful  situations? 

Most  of  those  who  rebel  against  the 
sustained  seriousness  of  tragedy,  who  ad- 
vocate the  mixing  of  the  tragic  and  the 
comic  in  the  same  play,  have  set  out  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  thus  things  happen  in 
reality  and  that  the  art  of  the  drama- 
tist consists  in  transporting  reality  to 
the  stage.  ^  It  is  this  very  simple  view 
that  Vigtoic/.  Hugo  sets  forth  in  his  ad- 


mirable preface  to  Cromwell  in  that 
highly  imaginative  style  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  him.  I  prefer  to  quote  this 
brilliant  passage: 

*'  In  drama,  as  one  may  conceive  it, 
even  though  he  is  unable  to  write  It, 
everything  is  linked  together  and  crety- 
thing  folfows  in  sequence  as  in  real  life. 
The  body  here  plays  a  part  as  the  sooi 
does;  and  men  and  events  set  in  action 
by  this  double  agent  pass  before  us  ludi- 
crous and  terrible  by  turns,  sometinKS 
terrible  and  ludicrous  at  the  same  time. 

"Thus  the  Judge  wUl  say:  'Off  with 
his  head  — let*s  to  dinner.'  Tims  ihe 
Roman  Senate  will  deliberate  on  the 
turbot  of  Domitian.  Thus  Socrates, 
drinking  the  hemlock  and  discoursing  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  one 
god,  pauses  to  recommend  that  a  cock 
be  sacrificed  to  iEsculapius.  Thus  Elisa- 
beth swears  and  speaks  Latin. 

''Thus  RicheUeu  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  monk  Joseph,  and  Louis  XI  will 
l>e  escorted  1^  his  barber.  Master  Oliver 
the  Devil.  Thus  Cromwell  will  say:  '1 
have  Parliament  in  my  bag  and  the  king 
in  my  pocket,'  or  with  the  hand  whkh 
signs  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I  he 
will  smear  with  ink  the  face  of  a  reci- 
cide  who  does  the  same  to  him  laaSt- 
ingly.  Thus  Caesar  in  the  triumphal 
chariot  Is  afraid  of  upsetting;  for  men 
of  genius,  however  great  they  may  be, 
have  in  them  an  imp  which  parodies  their 
intelligence.  It  is  by  this  quality  that 
they  link  themselves  with  humanity  and 
it  is  by  this  that  they  are  dramatic 

"'From  the  sublime  to  the  ridicukos 
is  only  one  step,'  said  Napoleon  when 
he  was  convicted  of  being  human,  and 
this  flash  from  a  fieiy  soul  laid  bare 
illumines  at  once  art  and  history,  tiiis 
cry  of  anguish  is  the  summing  'up  of 
drama  and  of  life." 

That  is  superb  eloquence.  But  the 
great  poets  are  not  always  veiy  exact 
uiinkers.  The  question  is  badly  pot 
We  are  not  at  all  concerned  to  knov 
whether  in  real  life  the  ludicrous  is  mia- 
gled  with  the  terrible;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  course  of  human  events  fur- 
nishes by  turns  to  those  who  are  either 
spectators  or  participants  food  for  langih 
ter  and  for  tears.  That  is  tlie  one  ttmk 
which  no  one  questions  and  which  has 
never  been  questioned.    But  tlie  poW 
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at  issue  is  altogether  different.  Twelve 
hundred  persons  are  gathered  together  in 
the  same  room  and  form  an  audience. 
Are  these  twelve  hundred  persons  likely 
•to  pass  easily  from  tears  to  laughter 
and  from  laughter  to  tears?  Is  the  play- 
wri^t  capable  of  transporting  the  au- 
dience from  the  one  impression  to  the 
other?  And  does  he  not  run  the  risk 
of  enfeebling  both  impressions  by  this 
sudden  contrast? 

For  example,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  historic  incidents  cited  by  Victor 
Hugo,  it  does  not  at  all  concern  us  to 
know  whether  Cromwell  after  having 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I 
did  or  did  not  smear  with  ink  the  face 
of  one  of  his  coUeaffues;  whether  this 
coarse  pleasantry  did  or  did  not  give 
rise  to  a  coarse  laugh  in  the  assembly. 
The  fact  is  authentic;  we  do  not  attempt 
to  question  it.  The  only  thing  we  ask 
(In  dramatic  art,  at  least)  is  whether 
the  fact,  if  placed  on  the  stage  just  as 
it  happened^  is  likely  to  please  the 
twelve  nundred  persons  in  the  audience. 

These  twelve  nundred  persons  are  en- 
tirely occupied  with  tlie  death  of  Charles 
I,  concerning  which  tlie  author  has  sought 
to  stir  their  pity.  They  are  shedding 
tears  of  sympathy  and  tenderness.  Sud- 
denly the  author  places  before  them  an 
act  of  broad  buffoonery,  alleging  that  in 
reality  the  grotesque  mingles  artlessly 
with  the  tragic.  Do  they  laugh?  And 
if  they  laugh  do  they  experience  a  gen- 
uine satisfaction?  Does  not  this  laugh- 
ter spoil  the  grief  to  which  they  found 
pleasure  in  abandoning  themselves? 


IV 


^ .  has  often  been  remarked  that  laugh- 
ter persists  long  after  the  causes  have 
ceased,  just  as  tears  continue  to  flow 
after  the  arrival  of  the  good  news  which 
should  have  dried  them  immediately. 
The  human  soul  is  not  flexible  enou^ 
to  pass  readily  from  one  extreme  of 
sensation  to  the  contrary  one.  These 
sudden  jolts  overwhelm  it  with  painful 
confusion. 

From  this  reflection,  of  which  no  one, 
I  believe,  will  dispute  the  justice,  we 
ttiay  conclude  that  when  a  man  is  a  prey 
to  gri^f  if  he  is  diverted  by  an  idea 


which  inclines  him  to  laughter,  he  is 
borne  suddenly  far  from  his  sorrow,  and 
a  certain  lapse  of  time  and  a  certain 
effort  of  will  are  necessary  for  him  to 
return  to  it. 

What  is  true  of  one  man  is  even  more 
true  of  a  crowd.  We  have  seen  that  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  an  audience  is 
that  it  feels  more  keenly  than  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it.  It  enters  more 
impetuously  into  the  reasons  for  weep- 
ing than  the  poet  gives  it;  the  grief  that 
it  experiences  is  more  intense,  the  tears 
are  readier  and  more  abundant. 

I  forget  what  tvrant  it  was  of  an- 
cient Greece  to  whom  massacres  were 
ever}-day  affairs,  but  who  wept  copiously 
over  the  misfortunes  of  a  heroine  in 
tragedy.  He  was  the  audience;  and  for 
the  one  evening  clothed  himself  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  public. 

It  is  also  more  difficult  for  an  audience 
to  return  to  an  impression  from  which 
it  has  been  divertea  by  an  accident  of 
some  sort.  How  many  performances 
have  been  interrupted,  how  many  plays 
failed  the  first  night,  because  of  a  ludi- 
crous slip  by  an  actor  or  a  piquant  jest 
from  the  gallery.  All  the  house  bursts 
out  laughing.  At  once  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  it  to  recover  its  equilibrium. 
It  is  now  launched  on  cmother  tack.  The 
most  touching  scenes  will  he  turned  into 
ridicule.    The  play  is  lost. 

In  real  life,  this  mixing  of  laughter 
and  tears,  this  difficulty  of  returning  to 
your  ffrief  after  having  left  it,  has  no 
such  dfisadvantage.  As  we  have  already 
said  repeatedly,  nature  is  indifferent  and 
so  also  is  life.  You  weep;  it  is  well. 
You  laugh  afterwards,  as  you  please. 
You  laugh  when  you  should  weep;  you 
weep  when  it  would  l>e  better  to  laugh. 
That  is  your  affair.  You  may  weep 
with  one  eye  and  laugh  with  the  other, 
as  the  weeping  and  laughing  Jean  of  the 
legend.    It  makes  little  dim^rence  to  us. 

In  the  theater  it  is  not  the  same.  The 
author  who  brings  upon  the  staee  the 
events  of  life  and  who  naturally  desires 
to  make  them  interesting  to  his  audience, 
roust  find  means  to  hei^ten  and  render 
more  vivid  and  more  enduring  the  im- 
pression he  wishes  to  create. 

If  his  intention  is  to  provoke  laughter, 
he  will  be  led  by  that  alone  to  guard 
against  every  incident  that  might  induce 
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sadness  in  his  audience;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  purpose  is  to  compel 
tears,  he  will  discard  resolutely  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  by  giving  rise  to 
laughter,  might  tend  to  counteract  the 
emotion  he  wishes  to  arouse.  He  is  not 
concerned  in  the  least  to  know  whether  in 
reality  laughter  is  minsled  with  tears,  he 
does  not  seek  to  reproduce  the  truth,  but 
to  give  the  illusion  of  truth  to  the  twelve 
hundred  spectators  —  a  very  different 
matter.  When  these  twelve  hundred 
spectators  are  entirely  overwhelmed  with 
grief  they  cannot  believe  that  joy  exists; 
they  do  not  think  about  it;  they  do  not 
wish  to  think  about  it;  it  displeases  them 
when  they  are  torn  suddenly  from  their 
illusion  in  order  to  be  shown  another 
aspect  of  the  same  subject. 

And  if  you  do  show  it  to  them  against 
their  will,  if  you  force  them  to  change 
abruptly  from  tears  to  laughter,  and  this 
last  impression  once  becomes  dominant, 
they  will  cling  to  it,  and  a  return  to  the 
mood  they  have  abandoned  will  be  almost 
impossible.  In  life,  minutes  are  not 
counted,  and  we  have  all  the  time  we 
need  to  bring  about  the  transition  from 
one  sentiment  to  the  other.  But  in  the 
theater,  where  we  have  at  our  disposal 
at  most  only  four  hours  to  exhibit  all 
the  series  of  events  composing  the  action, 
the  changes  must  take  place  swiftly  and, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  minute.  This  a  man 
would  resist  if  he  were  by  himself;  all 
the  more  will  he  resist  it  when  he  is  one 
of  a  crowd. 

To  be  strong  and  durable,  an  impres- 
sion must  be  single.  All  dramatists  tiave 
felt  this  instinctively;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  distinction  between  the 
comic  and  the  tragic  is  as  old  as  art  it- 
self. It  would  seem  that  when  drama 
came  into  being  the  writers  of  ancient 
times  would  have  been  led  to  mingle 
laughter  with  tears,  since  drama  repre- 
sents life,  and  in  life  joy  goes  hand  In 
hand  with  grief,  the  grotesque  always 
accompanying  the  sublime.  And  yet  the 
line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  from 
the  beginning.  It  seems  that,  without 
realizing  the  philosophic  reasons  we  have 
just  set  forth,  the  dramatic  poets  have 
felt  that  in  order  to  sound  the  depths  of 
the  soul  of  the  audience,  they  must  strike 
always  at  the  same  spot;  that  ^  im- 
pression  would   be   stronger   and   more 


enduring  in  proportion  as  it  was  unifici^ 

Do  you  find  the  least  little  word  H 
excite  laughter  in  the  grand  coiioeptloMi 
of  MachymB  or  the  simple  and  pcvwerfi 
dramas  of  Sophocles?  It  is  true  that  il 
Sophocles  the  characters  of  humble  oobi 
dition  express  themselves  in  familiar  lao' 
guage  which  may  seem  comic  to  tliose  o( 
us  who  have  been  nourished  in  the  tradir 
tion  of  a  necessary  dignity  in  tragedjl 
But  this  style  has  nothing  of  the  ooaaiM 
in  itself,  no  more,  for  example,  than  tbi 
chattering  of  the  nurse  in  dhakespeare^ 
Romeo  and  JuiieL 

These  characters  speak  as  they  wovdi 
speak  naturally;  but  what  thej  say  doa 
not  alter  in  any  way  the  impression  of 
sadness  that  is  to  result  from  the  wbok. 
They  do  not  give  a  turn  to  the  evcnto 
different  from  what  the  author  intended 
Thev  do  not  divert  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  either  to  themselves  or  to  ludi- 
crous incidents.  They  contribute  to  the 
measure  of  their  ability,  with  the  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  their  minds  and  tlieir 
temperaments,  to  the  general  impresskn. 
We  hardly  find,  except  in  Euripides, 
innovator  and  decadent  senlus,  buffoon- 
ery deliberately  mingled  with  drama, 
the  grotesque  invading  tragedy.  The 
drunken  scene  bet^'een  Hercules  and 
Admetus,  who  is  mourning  the  death  of 
Alcestis,  is  a  celebrated  example  of  tiiis 
kind. 

I  need  not  say  that  with  us  more  than 
with  anv  other  people  this  distinction  of 
species  has  been  marked  from  the  bc^gin- 
ning,  until  recent  times.  We  have  em 
carried  it  to  the  extreme,  for  we  have  an 
exaggerated  love  of  logic. 

In  L9  Malade  imagimaire,  which  is  & 
comedy,  and  which  consequently  should 
turn  entirely  on  laughter,'  Argan 
stretches  himself  on  his  couch  and  prr- 
tends  to  be  dead,  and  Ang^lique  is  told 
that  she  has  lost  her  father.  Angeliqw* 
in  tears,  throws  herself  beside  her  father, 
whom  she  really  believes  to  be  detd. 
Suppose  that  Moli^re,  forgetting  that  ht 
was  writing  a  comedy,  had  faisisted  ob 
this  situation,  which,  after  all,  is  veiy 
touching.  Suppose  that  he  had  prolonged 
it,  that  he  had  shown  Ang^lkjue  ove^ 
come  with  grief,  ordering  mourning,  a^ 
ranging  for  the  funeral,  and  ftnalTv  hf 
dint  of  the  tenderness  expressed  ani  tlK 
tears  shed,  wringing  tears  from  the  andi- 
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He  could  have  done  it,  assuredly, 
t  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  him 
>  move  the  twelve  hundred  spectators 
rittft  these  displays  of  filial  grief.  And 
ilceiw'ise  in  the  scene  in  Tartufe,  where 
f  arianne  kneels  before  her  angry  fa^ 
ber,  to  beg  him  to  allow  her  to  enter  a 
CMi^ent. 

It  Moli^re  had  not  restrained  himself, 
M9  might  have  committed  the  precise 
attlt  into  which  Shakespeare,  as  I  under- 
hand it,  di4  not  fall.  He  would  have 
banned  the  aspect  of  events;  I  mean  by 
bis*  that  he  would  have  changed  the 
Dood  in  which  he  had  led  us  to  believe 
iuit  the  events  would  be  treated.  What 
ras  his  intention?  It  was  to  show  us,  in 
rontrast  to  B^lise,  punished  for  her 
ivarlce,  Ang^Uque  rewarded  for  her  filial 
piety,  and  the  audience  roaring  with 
lau^bter  at  the  sight  of  her  father, 
raised  from  the  dead  to  marry  her  to 
ber  lover. 

It  was  an  impression  of  gayety  that 
be  sought.  He  would  have  destroyed  this 
Impression  had  he  dwelt  too  lonr  on  the 
l^rief  of  the  young  girl.  From  the  same 
events  he  had  meant  to  make  use  of  in 
arousing  laughter,  he  could  have  ex- 
tracted tears  and  the  audience  would  no 
longer  be  in  the  mood  for  laughter  at 
the  proper  moment.  The  shock  would 
have  been  too  strong  for  the  transition 
to  be  made  easily. 

Try  to  recall  your  past  theatrical  ex- 
perience; you  will  find  that  in  all  the 
melodramas,  in  all  the  tragedies,  whether 
classic  or  romantic,  into  which  the  gro- 
tesque has  crept,  it  has  always  wen 
obligred  to  take  a  humble  place,  to  play 
an  episodic  part;  otherwise  it  would  nave 
destroyed  the  unity  of  impression  which 
the  author  always  strives  to  produce. 
Wherever  this  does  not  hold,  it  is  because 
it  was  the  secret  design  of  the  author  to 
extract  mirth  from  a  situation  which  is 
sad  in  appearance.  Thus  in  La  Joi€  fait 
peur,  it  is  true  that  the  situation  in  this 

Slay  is  that  of  a  young  man  warned  by 
Is  mother,  his  fiancee,  his  sister,  his 
friends,  and  his  old  servant.  But  the 
action  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
entire  audience  is  admitted  at  once  to  the 
secret  that  the  young  man  is  not  dead. 
Everybody  finally  discovers  this, —  except 
the  mother,  who  remains  disconsolate  till 
tlie  very  end. 


But  who  does  not  see  that  the  joy  of 
the  others  is  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments in  this  amusing  play,  that  it  conse- 
quently occuDies  an  important  place  in 
tne  mind  of  tne  audlen.t.  and  adds  a  cer- 
tain mvsterious  savor  of  humor  to  the 
tears  shed  by  the  poor  mother.  The  im- 
pression here,  then,  remains  single,  since 
lar  from  being  spoiled  by  the  laughter 
which  it  arouses  on  its  way,  the  dra- 
matic quality  of  the  situation  is  reaUy 
heightened.  The  principle  Is  this:  the 
impression  must  be  single;  any  mingling 
of  lauffhter  and  tears  tends  to  destroy 
this,  it  is  better  therefore  to  avoid  it. 
There  is  nothing  more  legitimate  than  the 
absolute  distinction  of  the  comic  from  the 
tragic,  of  the  grotesque  from  the  sublime. 
Yet  nowadays  every  rule  is  subject  to 
many  exceptions.  It  is  an  exception 
when  the  plavwright  feels  himself  strong 
enough  to  subordinate  particular  impres- 
sions to  the  general  impression,  when  he 
can  so  control  the  temper  of  his  specta- 
tors as  to  turn  them  all  at  once  from 
laughter  to  tears,  when  the  public  he  is 
seeking  to  please  is  capable  of  passing 
easily  from  one  attitude  to  another,  be- 
cause of  its  advanced  civilization,  its 
racial  Instincts,  its  prejudices  due  to  its 
education. 

It  depends  on  whether  the  author  be- 
lieves himself  able  to  subordinate  the 
particular  to  the  general  impression 
which  he  wishes  to  produce,  whether  he 
is  sufficiently  master  of  the  psychology  of 
his  audience  to  transport  them  by  a  sin- 
gle stroke  from  laughter  to  tea'rs,  and 
on  whether  the  audience  to  which  he  ad- 
dresses himself  is,  by  reason  of  the  state 
of  civillzatipn  at  which  it  has  arrived, 
either  bv  prejudice  of  education  or  m- 
stinct  of  race,  likely  to  pass  easily  from 
one  sentiment  to  the  other. 

The  rule  remains  intact.  The  impres- 
sion must  be  single;  and  it  cannot  be  this 
if  the  characters  brought  in  for  the  comic 
scenes  are  anything  more  than  episodic^ 
if  their  pleasantries  are  anything  more 
than  accessories  which  can  be  easUy  sup- 
ported. 

Nature  Itself  and  life  are  impartial  in 
the  presence  of  joy  and  sorrow,  laughter 
and  tears,  and  pass  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence from  one  sentiment  to  the  other. 
But  to  have  demonstrated  this,  as  did 
Victor  Hugo  in  the  admirable  passage 
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which  we  cited  above,  proves  nothing; 
since  a  play  is  not  a  reproduction  of  life 
but  an  aggregate  of  conventions  designed 
to  produce  upon  the  spectators  the  illu- 
sion of  life;  and  thev  cannot  have  this 
illusion  if  the  author  disconcerts  them  by 
changing  the  sentiments  which  he  in- 
spires, if  he  disarranges  their  pleasure. 

5. —  The  conclusion  is  that  tne  distinc- 
tion between  the  comic  and  the  tragic 
rests,  not  on  a  prej  udice,  but  on  the  very 
definition  of  drama;  that  this  distinction 
may  remain  absolute  without  disadvan- 
tage; that  there  are  disadvantages  on  the 
contrary  if  it  is  not  observed ;  that  never- 
theless it  may  be  disregarded  —  not  witii- 
out  peril,  however  —  on  this  condition, 
that  the  disturbing  element  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  first  impression,  which 
should  remain  single,  and  that  it  shall 
even  heighten  that  unpression,  by  a  slight 
eflPect  of  contrast 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  we  must 
come  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  find  in  our  literature  a 
single  comedy  in  which  a  situation  turns 
toward  the  pathetic  and  is  treated  in  a 
manner  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  founders  of 
our  drama,  and  above  all,  the  immortal 
MoU^re,  had  made  the  very  simple  ob- 
servation that  in  life  it  often  happens 
that  the  most  joyful  events  face  about 
suddenly  and  change  joy  into  despair. 
After  a  good  dinner  you  embarlc  with 
some  comrades  in  a  boat  for  a  fishing 
party.  Your  spirits  are  a  little  flushed 
with  wine;  somebody  is  guilty  of  an  im- 
prudence. A  s|nffle  person  has  preserved 
his  good  sense  and  warns  you  of  the  dan- 
ger you  are  inviting.  You  laugh  him  to 
ridicule;  he  himself  yields  to  the  general 
hilarity.  A  puff  of  wind  catches  the  boat 
crosswise;  it  capsizes;  everybody  falls 
into  the  water.  Two  or  three  remain 
there,  and  are  not  recovered  till  the  next 
day.  Is  there  an  accident  of  more  com- 
mon occurrence?  It  is  the  terrible  and 
pathetic  brealcing  in  abruptly  and  impos- 
mg  silence  on  laughter  and  changing  it  to 
tears.  This  is  seen  eveiy  day;  it  is  the 
reeular  course  of  life. 

If  the  masters  of  the  drama,  who  could 
not  have  failed  to  make  so  simple  an  ob- 
servation, have  nevertheless  written  as  if 
it  had  been  unlcnown  to  them,  it  is  appar- 


ent that  their  sole  purpose  was  not  to  ex- 
hibit life  as  it  really  is  on  iht  stage,  tbaA 
they  had  in  view  another  object  —  tint 
of  showing  life  in  a  certain  aspect  t» 
twelve  hundred  persons  assembled  In  a 
theater,  and  of  producing  on  the  maitipk 
soul  of  this  audience  a  certain  Impres- 
sion. 

They  must  have  said  to  themselves,  or 
rather  thev  felt  instinctively,  that  every 
sensation  is  stronger  the  more  It  is  pro- 
longed without  beinff  opposed  by  any 
other;  that  an  individual,  and  still  move 
an  audience,  does  not  pass  easily  from 
laufffater  to  tears  in  order  to  return  im- 
mediately from  tears  to  laughter;  tint 
they  cling  to  the  first  impression;  tiiat  if 
you  wrench  them  violently  from  one  sen- 
timent and  throw  them  mto  a  contrary, 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  bring  tbem 
bade  later  on;  that  these  threaten  to 
destroy  their  pleasure  for  them,  and  are 
especially  wrong  because  they  give  tihe 
impression  that  In  the  theater  all  is  false, 
the  events  as  well  as  the  lighting,  thus 
destroying  the  illusion. 

As  we  do  not  pass  In  real  life  sud- 
denly from  laughter  to  tears  and  retam 
immediately,  or  almost  immediately,  from 
tears  to  laughter,  as  the  suddenness  of 
these  changes,  iiowever  abrupt  they  may 
l>e,  is  relieved  by  intervals  of  time  more 
or  less  considerable,  which  the  authors 
cannot  preserve  in  the  theater,  the  rapid- 
ity of  these  movements,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  they  tire  the  audience,  has  thk 
curious  disadvantage,  that  in  pretending 
to  give  us  life  in  all  its  reality  they  de- 
stroy the  illusion  of  this  same  reali^. 

You  may  search  all  Moli^re,  all  R^ 
nard,  all  Dufresny,  all  Dancourt,  and  tiie 
rest  of  the  dramatists  of  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  without  finding  is 
them  a  scene  which  is  not  in  tfaekey 
suitable  to  comedy.  If  all  the  scenes  are 
not  comic,  all  at  least  are  amiable  and 
pleasant  You  will  find  in  them  often 
tender  conversations  l>etween  lovers, 
scenes  of  Jealousy,  lovers  opposed  bf 
parents;  but  these  scenes  present  to  the 
mind  only  the  agreeable  images  of  yoatli 
and  hope.  If  there  is  minglra  witii  them 
some  shadow  of  sadness,  it  is  a  grief 
which  is  not  without  sweetness;  the  anife 
is  always  just  t>eneath  the  tears,  as  in 
that  admirable  account  of  Hector^s  fare- 
well to  Andromache,  which  remains  tiie 
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best  example  of  these  mingled  sentiments 
9i  sun  and  shower. 

MoU^re  never  wrote,  nor  wished  to 
vrite,  anything  but  comedies  wliich  were 
comedies,  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
if  you  will  go  back  to  classic  antiquity 
yoii  Will  see  that  he  was  not  an  inno- 
v^ator.  Show  me  a  passage  in  Plautus  to 
weep  over;  and  even  Terence  restricts 
hlinKelf  to  this  scale  of  tempered  senti- 
noents  —  to  scenes  In  which,  if  he  allows 
tlie  tears  sometimes  to  form  on  tHe  eye- 
lashes, they  never  fall,  and  are  wiped 
away  at  once  with  a  smile. 

Kvcrywhere  the  characteristic  of  com- 
edy in  the  great  periods  in  which  it  flour- 
ished is  to  he  comic. 

And  even  to-day,  look  at  the  pieces 
truly  worthy  of  the  namc^  from  those  of 


Augier  to  the  marvelous  farces  of  the 
Palais-Royal  by  Labiche,  Meilhac,  and 
Gondinet.  Do  you  find  in  them  any  mix- 
ture of  the  pathetic?  Is  the  unity  of 
impression  destroyed  by  a  tearful  scene? 
Can  you  easily  Imagine  in  C^Umare  U 
bien-aimi,  Let  EffronUs,  Le  TeHament 
de  Citar  Oirodot,  Le$  Fawf  banthotntnet, 
L€  O0ndr€  d€  M,  PoiirUr,  or  M^readH,  a 
situation  which  brings  tears  to  the  e}cs? 
I  have  here  chosen  purposely  as  exam- 
ples works  very  diverse  in  tone  and  in 
sMe  in  order  to  show  that  this  great  law 
of  the  unity  of  impression  —  without 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  illusion 
for  an  audience  of  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons—  has  been  observed  instinctively  by 
all  the  playwrights  who  were  truly  en- 
dowed with  the  comic  genius. 
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Smile  Edouard  Charles  Antoine  Zola 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1840.  His  father 
dyings  when  the  boy  was  very  young, 
ho  would  have  been  unable  to  receive  an 
educsriion  had  not  he  and  his  mother  been 
■ssisted  hf  relatives.  The  youth  was  sent 
to  school,  and  showed  his  interest  in  liter- 
ature by  writing  a  short  play.  On  leav- 
ing school,  he  went  to  work  In  a  pub- 
lisher's office.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
contributing  stories  and  critical  reviews 
to  the  newspapers.  When  he  left  the 
o£5ce  he  devotea  his  time  to  art  criticism, 
but  not  succeeding  veiy  well,  he  turned 
his  hand  to  the  writinff  of  novels.  His 
vast  epic  series  of  noveb  —  Lbm  Rougon^ 
Maeqnart  —  is  an  imposing  literary  mon- 
ument comparable,  at  least  in  scope, 
with  Balzac's  Comddie  humatne.  He 
was  always  a  champion  of  Natural- 
ism, and  he  tried  his  hand  at  some  half- 
doien  Naturalistic  plays,  the  best  of 
which  is  without  doubt  ThM$e  Raqum, 
which  was  produced  in  1873.  His  FrS- 
fac0  to  the  printed  play,  and  the  Prefaces 
to  the  volume  and  to  the  other  two  plays 
comprising  the  volume,  are  Zola's  most 
trenchant  contributions  to  the  Natural- 
istic program.    For  some  years  he  wrote 
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dramatic  criticism,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  essays  were  subsequently  rt*- 
printed  in  Jbs  NaturaUMme  au  thidtre 
1881)  and  Not  AuteMrs  dramatiqnet 
1881).  Zola  died  at  Paris  in  1902. 
Although  Zola  was  not  himself  a  great 
Naturalistic  dramatist,  he  has  contrib- 
uted a  body  of  criticism  and  tiieory  more 
complete  and  influential  than  that  of  any 
other  Naturalist  Henry  Becque  would 
logically  have  been  the  prophet  of  the 
movement,  but  his  non-dramatic  writings, 
QverelU$  Utt4raif  (1899)  and  Sou- 
o#ntr#  d'un  auteur  dramatiqus  (1895), 
contain  little  dramatic  theory  and  are 
mainly  of  a  personal  and  polemic  char- 
acter. Jean  JuUien,  in  his  two  volumes 
of  Le  ThMtf  vwant  (1899-96)  is,  next 
to  Zola,  the  greatest  exponent  of  Nat- 
uralism in  the  theater,  but  his  plays  are 
not  of  great  importance.  Zola's  dra- 
matic theories  are  in  the  main  intended 
to  bring  literary  men  into  the  theater 
with  plays  In  which  the  note  shall  be 
Naturalistic  He  mercilessly  attacked 
the  school  of  the  ^  well-made  play  "  and 
pled  for  greater  sincerity,  a  oeeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  values  of  life  and  a 
closer  adherence  to  external  detalL 
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On  the  drama: 

Priftuse  to  the  Th4dtre  (Paris,  1878). 
Pr/fac0  to  ThM9€  Raquin  (1873). 
Preface    to    L^s    H4rUi»r$    Babawrdm 

(1874). 
Preface  to  L0  Bauton  de  ro$€  (1874). 
Lb  NaUiralinn$  au  th4dtr€  (Paris,  1881). 
No$  Auteuf  dromatique$  (Paris,  1881). 

Editions: 

The  ThMtre,  in  a  single  volume,  and  the 
collected  essays,  No$  AuUurs  drama" 
tiqupi  and  Le  NaturaJume  au  Thidtre, 
hare  been  frequently  reprinted.  The 
datr.s  of  original  appearance  are  indi- 
cated above. 


On  Zola  and  liis  works: 

Jules  Lemattre,  Impresnons  d^  iJMbttt 
vol.  7  ((>th  ed.,  Paris,  1901). 

F.  Sarcey,  Qwirante  an9  de  thSdtn,  vol 
7  (Paris,  1902). 

Brander  Matthews,  Frenek  DramaM» 
of  ths  Nineteenth  Century  (4tli  ei, 
New  York,  1905). 

Abel  Hermant,  E$$au  de  erUiqme  {PmAi 
1913). 

Emile  Faguet,  Zola  (Paris,  1903). 

G.  Bomhack,  ^ola  ah  DramaiiJUr  (ta 
ZeiteehHft  fi^  franzoeiechm  Spradi 
und  Literatur,  vol.  II,  1889). 

Georges  Pellissier,  Emile  Zola  (In  No^ 
veafUB  Eeeaie  de  litt^ra^nr^  amUmfo- 
raire,  Paris,  1895). 


PREFACE  TO  THlfiRfeSE  RAQUIN  1 
[Prifaee  (to)   ThMee  Raqmn\ 

oSST 


...  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to 
make  my  plav  a  rallying  standard.  It 
has  striking  shortcomings,  toward  which 
ii(>  one  is  more  severe  Uian  mvself ;  if  I 
u-ere  to  criticise  it,  there  would  be  only 
one  thing  I  should  not  attack:  the  au- 
thors very  obvious  desire  to  briny  the 
theaterJnto  closer  relation  with  the^reajt 
giQXfinifint  toward  truth  and  e^iieri'- 
mental  science  which  has  since  the  last 
cCntuify^been  "on  the  increase  in  every 
manifestation  of  the  human  intellect. 
The  movement  was  started  by  the  new 
methods  of  science;  thence,  ^[fltuzalism 
revolutionized  criticism  and  history,  in 
submitting  man  and  his  works  to  a  sys- 
tem of  pjifybft  ^^n^lyT*?)  taking  jntn  ni^ 
count  i||r  pty<^mnftHittp<»ftT  .xavironmeat, 
a53jLoJ^aaic.cases.'*  Then,  in  turn,  art 
letters  were  carried  along  with  the 
current:  painting  became  realistic  —  our 
landscape  school  killed  the  historical 
school — ;  the  novel,  that  social  and  indi- 
vidual study  with  its  extremely  loose 
frame-work,  after  growing  and  growing, 
took  up  all  the  activities  of  man,  absorb- 
ing little  by  little  the  various  classifica- 
tions made  in  the  rhetorics  of  the  past 

1  EztrRc«8  translated,  for  the  first  tiina  into 
English,  }afj  the  editor. —  Ed. 


These  are  all  undeniable  facts.  We  have 
now  come  to  the  birth  of  the  true,  that  ii 
the  great,  tlie  only  force  of  the  century. 
Everything  advances  in  a  literary  epoci 
Whoever  wishes  to  retreat  or  turn  to  oor 
side,  will  be  lost  in  the  general  dnst 
This  is  why  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Nataraliit 
movement  will  take  its  place  in  ^e  retln 
of  the  drama,  and  brfais  with  it  the 
power  of  reality,  the  new  ufe  of  moden 
art. 

In  the  theater,  every  innovation  ii  ■ 
delicate  matter.  Llterarv  revohitkni 
are  slow  in  making  themselves  felt.  Aid 
it  is  only  logical  that  this  should  be  the 
last  citadel  of  falsehood:  where  tfae  tne 
belongs.  The  public  as  a  whole  reseoti 
having  its  habits  changed,  and  the  j«%- 
ments  which  it  passes  have  all  the  lnv- 
tality  of  a  death-sentence.  Bat  ftere 
comes  a  time  when  tlie  public  itseJf  be' 
comes  an  accomplice  of  the  innovaion; 
this  is  when,  imbued  with  the  new  spirit 
weary  of  the  same  stories  repeatcdTto  it 
countless  tiroes,  it  feels  an  ImperlOM  4^ 
sire  for  youth  and  originality.         , 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  1  believi^W 
this  is  the  situation  oi  our  puMte  iMIf- 
The  historical  drama  is  in  Ai  4M^ 
throes,  unless  somethfaig  new  OMMiiii 
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assistance:  that  corpmo  oeeds  new  blood. 
It  is  said  that  the  operetta  and  the  dra- 
niatio    fantasy  have  killed  the  historical 
drama.    This   is   not   so:   the   historlcaK 
draiua   is  dying  a  natural  death,  of  its  v 
own   extravagancies,  lies,  and  platitudes. 
If  comedy  still  maintains  its  place  amid 
the   general  disintegration  of  the  stage, 
it  is  oecause  comedy  clings  closer  to  ac- 
tual life,  and  is  often  true.    I  defy  the 
last  of  the  Romanticists  to  put  u|)on  the 
stage  a  heroic  drama;  at  the  sight  of  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  armor,  secret  doors, 
poisoned  wines  and  the  rest,  the  audi- 
ence   would    only    shrug    its    shoulders. 
And  melodrama,  that  bourgeois  offspring  * 
of  the  romantic  drama,  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  more  dead  than  its  prede- 
cessor; Its  false  sentiment,  its  complica- 
tions  of  stolen  children  and  discovered 
documents,    its    impudent    gasconnades, 
have   finally   rendered   it  despicable,   so 
"^tliat    any    attempt   to   revive   it   proves* 
abortivel    The  great  works  of  1830  will 
always     remain     advance-guard     works, 
landmarks  in   a  literary  epoch,  superb 
efforts   which  laid   low   the   scaffolctings 
of  the  classics.     But,  now  that  everything 
is  torn  down,  and  swords  and  capes  ren- 
dered useless,  it  is  time  to  base  our  works 
on   truth.    To   substitute  the    Romantic 
for    the    Classic   tradition    would    be    a 
refusal   to   take   advantage   of  the   lib- 
erty   acquired   by   our   forbears.    There 
should  no  longer  be  any  school,  no  more 
formulas,  no  standards  of  any  sort;  there^ 
is  only  life  itself,  an  immense  field  where 
each  may  study  and  create  as  he  likes. 

I  am  attempting  no  justification  of  my 
own  cause,  I  am  merely  expressing  my 
profound  conviction  —  upon  which  I  par- 
ticularly  insist — that   the  experimental 
and  scientific  spirit  of  the  century  will 
enter  the  domain  of  the  drama,  and  that 
in  it  lies  its  only  possible  salvation.    Let 
the  critics  look  at)out  them  and  tell  me 
from   what  direction  help  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, or  a  breath  of  life,  to  rehabilitate 
the  drama?    Of  course,  the  past  is  dead. 
We  must  look  to  the  future,  and  the  fu- 
-  ture  will  have  to  do  with  the  human  prob-  * 
lera  studied  In  the  frame-worW  oTTeallfy. 
^tr^lfiust  f^si  aside  fables  of  every  sort, 
and  delve  into  the  living  drama  of  the 
two-fold  Ufe  of  the  character  and  its  en- 
vironment, bereft  of  every  nursery  tale, 
historical  trapping,  and  the  usual  con- 


ventional stupidities.  The  decayed  scaf- 
foldings of  the  drama  of  yesterday  will 
fall  of  their  own  accord.  We  must  clear 
the  ground.  The  well-known  receipts 
for  the  tying  and  untying  of  an  intrigue 
have  served  their  time;  now  we  much 
seek  a  simple  and  broad  picture  of  men 
and  things,  such  as  Moli^re  might  write. 
Outside  of  a  few  scenic  conventions,  all 
that  is  now  known  as  the  **  science  of  the 
theater*'  is  merely  a  heap  of  clever 
tricks,  a  narrow  tradition  that  serves  to 
cramp  the  drama,  a  ready-made  code  of 
language  and  hackneyed  situations,  all 
known  and  planned  out  beforehand, 
which  every  original  worker  will  scorn 
to  use. 

Naturalism  is  already  stammering  its 
first  accents  on  the  stage.    I  shall  not  ' 
cite  any  particular  work,  but  among  the 
plays  produced  during  these  past  two 
years,  there  are  many  that  contain  the  . 

germ  of  the  movement  whose  approach  I 
ave  prophesied.  I  am  not  taking  into 
account  plays  by  new  authors,  I  ref^^ 
especially  to  certain  plays  of  dramatists 
who  have  gro\Yn  old  in  the  metier,  who 
are  clever  enouffh  to  realize  the  new 
transformation  that  is  taking  place  in 
our  literature.  The  drama  will  either 
die,  or  become  modem  and  realistic. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  these  ideas 
that  I  have  dramatized  Th^rise  Raqum, 
As  I  have  said,  there  are  in  that  novel  a 
subject,  characters  and  tniUeu  constitut- 
ing, to  my  mind,  excellent  elements  for 
the  tentative  of  which  I  have  dreamed. 
I  tried  to  make  of  it  a  purely  human 
study,  apart  from  every  other  Interest, 
and  go  straight  to  the  point;  the  action 
did  not  consist  In  any  story  invented  for 
the  occasion,  but  in  the  inner  struggles  . 
of  the  characters;  there  wasjaQ^Iogic  of 
facts,  but  a  lo^ic  of  sensation  and  senti- 
^iBe'nt;  "  and  the  denouement  was  the 
mathematical  result  of  the  problem  as 
proposed.  I  followed  the  novel  step  by 
step;  I  laid  the  play  in  the  same  room, 
dark  and  damp.  In  order  not  to  lose  re- 
lief or  the  sense  of  impending  doom;  I 
chose  supernumerary  fools,  who  were 
unnecessary  from  the  point  of  view  of 
strict  technique,  in  order  to  place  side 
by  side  with  the  fearful  agony  of  my 
protagonists  the  drab  life  of  every  day; 
I  tried  continually  to  make  my  setting 
in  perfect  accord  ¥dth  the  occupations  of 
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my  characters,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  play,  but  rather  /«««,  before  the 
audience.  I  counted,  I  confess,  and  with 
good  reason,  on  the  intrinsic  power  of 
the  drama  to  make  up,  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  for  the  absence  of  intrigue 
and  the  usual  details.  The  attempt  was 
successful,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
more  hopeful  for  the  plays  I  »/ia«  write 
than  for  ThMse  Baquin,    I  publish  this 

Slay  with  yague  regret,  and  with  a  mad 
esire  to  change  whole  scenes. 
The  critics  were  wild:  they  discussed 
the  play  with  extreme  violence.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of,  but  rather  thank 
them.  I  gainea  by  hearinff  them  praise 
the  novel  from  which  the  play  was  taken, 
the  novel  which  was  so  badly  received  bv 
the  press  when  it  was  first  published. 
To-day  tlie  novel  is  good,  and  the  drama 
is  worthless.  Let  us  hope  that  the  play 
would  be  sood  were  I  able  to  extract 
something  from  It  that  the  critics  should 
declare  bad.  In  criticism,  you  must  be 
able  to  read  between  the  lines.  For  in- 
stance, how  could  the  old  champions  of 
1830  be  indulgent  toward  TherSee  Ra- 
qumf  Supposing  even  that  my  mer- 
chant's wife  were  a  queen  and  my  mur- 
derer wore  an  apricot-colored  cloak? 
And  if  at  the  last  Th^r^se  and  Laurent 
should  take  poison  from  a  golden  goblet 
filled  to  the  brim  with  Syracusan  wine? 
But  that  nasty  little  shop  I  And  those 
lower  middle-class  shop-keepers  that  pre- 
sume to  participate  in  a  drama  of  tncir 
own  in  their  own  house,  with  their  oil- 
cloth table-cover  I  It  is  certain  that  the 
last  of  the  Romanticists,  even  If  they 
found  some  talent  in  my  play,  would 
have  denied  it  absolutely,  with  the  beau- 
tiful injustice  of  literary  passion.    Then 


there  were  the  critics  whose  beliefs 

in  direct  opix>sitioa  to  my  own; 

very  sincerely  tried  to  persuade  me  tiial 

^  I  was  wrong  to  burrow  In  a  place  whkli 
was  not  their  own.  I  read  these  critks 
carefully;  they  said  some  excellent  ttdiigi^ 
and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  profit  by  some 
of  their  utterances  which  particularfy  ap- 
pealed to  me.  Finally,  I  have  to  thmk 
those  sympathetic  critics,  of  my  own  age, 
who  share  my  hopes,  because,  nd 
t9^say,  one  rarely  finds  support  among 
e*s  elders:  one  must  grow  along  with 
bne's  own  generation,  m  pusbed  ahead 

^bv  iht,  one  that  follows,  and  attain  the 

*idea  and  the  manner  of  the  time.  TUs, 
in  short,  is  the  attitude  of  the  critics; 
they  mentioned  Shakespeare  and  Paal 
de  Kock.  Well,  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  is  a  sufficiently  large  place 
Into  which  I  can  step. 
I  must  acknowledge  publicly  my  grati- 

•  tude  to  M.  Hippol^e  Hostein,  wiio  lias 
seen  fit  to  ffrant  my  work  his  arlistk 
patronage,  in  him  I  found  not  a  show- 
master,  out  a  friend,  a  true  collaborator, 
original  and  broad-minded.  Without 
him,  ThMte  Raquin  would  long  luve 
remained  locked  up  In  my  desk.  To 
bring  it  forth  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  ha])pen  by  chance  upon  a  director 
who  believed,  as  I  did,  m  the  necessity 
of  rehabilitating  the  theater  by  going  to 
the  reality  which  is  found  hi  ihe  mod- 
em world.  While  an  operetta  was  mak- 
ing the  fortune  of  one  of  his  neighlMus^ 
it  was  reallv  a  beautiful  tiling  to  see  If. 
Hippolyte  liostein,  in  tiie  midst  of  tiie 
summer  season,  wilUng  to  lose  money  on 

my  play.    I  am  etemuly  grateful  to  liim. 

....•■ 

Paris,  35  July,  1873. 
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Ferdinand  Bruneti^re  was  born  at 
Toulon  in  1849.  He  attended  school  at 
l^orient,  and  later  at  Marseilles.  He  had 
traveled  considerably  before  he  reached 
Paris  in  1867,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Lyc^  Louis-le-Grand.  He 
was  a  studious  youns  hian,  and  took 
many  courses  afterward  —  at  the  Louvre, 


,in  particular,  and  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-arts,  where  he  met  Taine.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  theater.  Failing  in  1869  to  pass 
the  examination  for  entrance  Into  the 
Ecole  Kormale  he  found  himself  with- 
out funds  and  without  a  position.  The 
war  came  and  Bruneti^re  eidisted.    After 
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the  war  he  tutored  in  language,  history, 
uid  philosophy.  He  met  Bourset  not 
lun^  after,  who  made  an  opening  for 
hlin  on  the  staif  of  the  R0tm§  d0e  deMX 
mandes,  of  which  Bruneti^re  later  be- 
(rame  the  editor.  His  first  important 
contribution  was  Le  Roman  nat%raluU 
(1875).  He  continued  to  write  articles 
of  various  sorts,  which  were  later  col- 
lected in  the  Essau  critiques.  He  later 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  at  the  Ecole 
Kormale.  His  theory  of  literary  evolu- 
tion was  set  forth  in  books,  articles,  and 
lectures,  and  applied  in  hU  important 
Hisicirs  de  la  lUtSrature  fran^aite  cku- 
siqus.  In  1891  he  further  developed  his 
ideas  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Od^on 
on  the  history  of  the  French  drama.  In 
the  early  nineties  he  taught  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  in  1893  was  elected  to  member- 
sliip  in  the  Academy.  Toward  1895,  after 
he  had  become  editor  of  the  Revue  de» 
deux  tnondee,  he  practically  ceased  lit- 
erary criticisuL  Among  ms  late  con- 
tributions to  critical  theory  was  his  fa- 
mous Law  of  ike  Drama,  published  as 
preface  to  Noel  and  StoiUlig's  Lee  An- 
nalee  du  theatre  et  de  la  munique.  His 
last  years  were  devoted  to  religious  and 
political  (*ontroversy.  In  1897  be  came 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  lectured. 
He  later  went  around  the  world,  preach- 
ing Catholicism,  to  which  he  was  con- 
verted in  1894  or  before.  He  died  in 
1906. 

Bruneti^re^s  writings  on  the  drama  in- 
clude  a  large   num&r  of  articles   and 
books,   but  ue  theory  for  which  he  is 
perhaps   l>est-known   was  not  definitely 
formulated  until  his  series  of  lectures, 
Lee  Epoquee  du  thidtre  frangaie,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Odeon  in  1891-9;^,  and  pub- 
lished shortlv  after.    But  the  final  state- 
ment is  in  the  Lot  d «  thedtre,  a  preface 
to  the  Annales  du  thidtre  et  de  la  mu- 
eique     for    1893    (pubUshed    1894).    In 
Brander  Matthews*  notes  to  the  English 
translation  of  BrunetUre'a  Law  of  the 
^  Drama,  he  says:    "The  theory  as  finally 
^  stated  by  Bruneti^re  is  his  own,  although 
it  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  'tragic  conflict*  declared 
by  Heffcl  and  taken  over  by  Schlegel  and 
Coleridge.    The  idea  that  tragedy  must 
present  a  ftruggle  is  as  ancient  as  Aris- 
totle. .  .  .  But   Bruneti^re   goes   beyond 
Hegel   and   Aristotle.    He   subordinates 


the  idea  of  struggle  to  the  idea  of  voli- 
tion. And  in  so  doing  he  broadens  the 
doctrine  to  include  not  tragedy  only  but 
all  the  manifold  forms  of  the  drama.  .  .  . 
Attention  was  first  directed  to  it  [the 
law]  in  the  opening  chapter  on  the  'Art 
of  the  Dramatist  *  in  the  *  Development 
of  the  Drama*  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  published  in  1903."  The  Law 
seems  to  have  attracted  more  attention 
in  English-speaking  countries,  especially 
in  America,  than  elsewhere.  Clayton 
Hamilton,  in  The  Theory  of  the  Theatre 
(1910),  and  in  Studies  in  Stayecraft 
(1914),  WiUiam  Archer  in  Playmakiny 
(191:?),  Brander  Matthews  in  The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Drama  (1903),  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
English  translation  of  .the  Law  (1914), 
Barrett  H.  Clark  in  The  Continental 
Drama  of  To-day  (1913),  and  The  Brit- 
ieh  and  American  Drama  of  To-day 
(1914),  are  a  few  of  the  writers  who  have 
considered  the  theor}\ 

On  the  drama: 

Demiires  recherches  sur  la  vie  de  MolUre 
(1877). 

Voltaire  (1878). 

Les  Ennemis  de  Racine  au  XV H*  si^cle 
(1879). 

La  Comidie  de  Marivaux  (1881). 

Le  Theatre  de  la  Revolution  (1S81). 

La  Tragedie  de  Racine  (1884). 

Marioaux  (1884). 

Trois  Moliiristes  (1885). 

A  propos  du  Theatre  chinois  (1886). 

Le  Theatre  de  Voltaire  (1886). 

Sur  Victor  Hugo  (1886). 

Voltaire  (1886). 

L'EsthStique  de  Boileau  (1889). 

Le  Naturalisme  au  thMtre  (1889). 

Alexandre  Hardy  (1890). 

La  Philosophie  de  MolUre  (1890). 

La  Reforms  du  thMtre  (1890). 

Octave  Feuillet  (1890). 

Voltaire   (1890). 

L'Evolution  dee  genres  dans  Vhistoire  de 
la  lUtirature,  tome  U  Introduction, 
Evolution  de  la  critique  dtpuis  la 
Renaissance  jvsqi/^A  nos  jours  (1890). 

Pierre  Comeille  (1891). 

Victor  Hugo  apr^s  IHSO  (1891). 

Les  Epoques  du  Th&fUre  franqais  (1899). 
I  La  Lot  du  theatre  (1894). 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  DRAMA  i 

[La  Loi  du  thMtre] 

(1894) 


If  some  **  Flrst-Nlghter  "  or  some  "  Old 
Playgoer**  who  was  not  born  when  our 
acquaintance  began,  should  be  surprised, 
my  dear  Noel,  to  see  me  writing  this 

1  Re-printed,  complete,  from  the  translation 
by  Philip  M.  Hayden.  from  Bruneti^re's  The 
Law  of  The  Drama  (New  York,  1914).— Ed. 


preface  for  your  Annales  du  ihSdtre  el 
de  la  musique,  certainly  no  one  is  better 
qualified  than  you  to  answer  him,  and 
tell  him  how  great  has  been  my  love  for 
the  theater.  That  was  about  1867  — 
more  than  twenty-flve  years  a^;  «wi 
we  were  not  rich.    But  somehow  or  otlier 
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we  had  managed  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  leaders  of  the  elaque,  and 
for  twenty-five  sous  —  sometimes  for  ten, 
on  rej)ertory  nights  —  we  bought  the 
right  to  sit  in  the  pit  at  the  Com^ie- 
Fran^aise  —  and  to  applaud  as  little  as 
we  chose.  The  G3rmnase  and  the  Vaude- 
▼illc  where  there  was  no  pit,  cost  as 
more.  Were  those,  as  the  saying  is,  the 
**  good  old  days  **?    I  will  not  answer  for 

Sou,  but  for  my  part,  I  am  not  one  of 
bose   who   repet   their  youth;   and   If 
ever  I  do,  I  sbull  have  greatly  changed. 
And  yet  we  had  our  happy  moments, 
particularly  after  the  theater,  along  the 
.aefierted  quays,  or  the  liext  day,  under 
the  trees  in  the  Luxembourg,  when  we 
would  discuss  which  was  the  l)etter  in 
the  Mariage  de  Figaro,  Got  with  his  care- 
ful, intelligent,  quiet  rendering,  or  the 
broader,  less  studied,  more  spontaneous 
rendering   of   Coquelin,   who    since  .  .  . 
but  at  that  time  he  was  the  spoiled  child 
of  the  House  o1  Moli^re.    Were  you  not 
translating   Goethe's   plays   then?    And 
for  a  change,  you  womd^o  to  see  King 
Lear  at  the  Od^n.  .  .  .  These  memories 
are  becoming  a  little  confused  to  my 
mind.    But  if  I   remember  rightly,  we 
preferred  above  all  the  plays  of  Musset: 
the  Caprices  d#  Marianne,  Le  Chande- 
Uer,  On  ne  badine  poB  aivee  Vamour,  II 
ne  fant  jurer  de   rien  .  .  .  and,  to  be 
frank,  I  care  less,  much  less  about  him 
to-day,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having 
liked  birau    And  how  many  performances, 
by  how  many  actors,  have  we  seen  of 
Horace    and    Britannicue,    Esther    and 
Athalie,  Tartu fe  and  the  Misanthrope, 
the  Barbier  de  SMIle,  in  which  no  one 
has  equaled  Bressant,  and  the  Mariage  de 
Figaro,  in  which  no  one  has  replaced  Le- 
roiix.    I  like  to  think  that  we  thus  con- 
tributed   our  little   share  to   bring   the 
classics   back   to  their  place  of  honor. 
For  they  are  played  more  often  now  than 
then.    j>idn't  you  and  I  wait  until  we 
were  quite  grown-up  to  see  Bajazet,  tor 
example,  or  B4r4nicef    We  were  in  de- 
spair. 

If  now  I  have  almost  ceased  to  attend 
the  theater,  if  I  only  follow  it  from  afar, 
it  is  my  own  fault,  and  mine  alone. 
What  would  you  have?  The  fifteen  lec- 
tures which  I  delivered  at  the^Od^on, 
nearly  three  years  aco,  on  the  Epoques 
du  Th^tre  franqais  left  me  sated,  satu- 


rated, wearied  with  the  subject,—  gorged, 
if  1  may  say  so.  But  they  were  not 
without  their  usefulness  for  me;  and,  be- 
tween ourselves,  if  some  of  my  auditors 
were  kind  enough  to  like  them,  it  was  I 
who  profited  the  most.  Instead  of  apply- 
ing myself,  confining  myself,  as  I  nad 
done  before,  and  as  we  all  do,  to  the 
examination  of  Polyeuete  or  of  Andro- 
maque,  and  following  my  personal  taste 
or  the  demand  of  the  moment,  I  had  to 
try  to  grasp  the  essence  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  works  In  the  history  of 
our  stage,  and  to  deduce  from  them,  if  I 
could,  the  theory,  or,  to  speak  more  mod- 
estly, a  theory  of  dramatic  action.  And 
so,  when  you  invited  me  this  year  to 
write  the  Preface  for  your  interesting 
Annates  I  accepted  at  once.  The  theory, 
uncertain  and  still  vague  in  my  lectures, 
had  taken  definite  form.  It  had  become 
broader,  it  seems  to  me,  by  becoroinff 
more  simple.  A  child  could  understand 
it.  And  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are 
tempted  to  distrust  it,  precisely  because 
of  tnis  simplicity !  On  the  contrary,  my 
dear  friena,  it  is  not  art,  science,  nor 
life  that  are  complex,  it  is  the  ideas  that 
we  form  for  ourselves  in  regard  to  them. 
"VThoever  grasps  a  principle,  grasps  all 
its  applications.  But  the  very  diversity, 
multiplicity,  perversit}%  and  apparent 
contradiction  of  these  applications,  pre- 
vent him  from  seeing  the  principle. 
Will  any  argument,  however  ingenious* 
alter  the  fact  that  all  poetry  is  either  / 
lyric,  epic,  or  dramatic?  Certainly  not. 
And  if  the  Cid,  if  PhMre,  if  Tartufe, 
if  the  L4gataire  universe},  if  the  Barbier 
de  SMiie.  if  the  Camaraderie,  if  the 
Demi-monde,  if  CHimare  le  bien-a\m4 
are  dramatic,  does;  it  not  follow  that  all  -^ 
these  works,  so  different,  must  never- 
theless have  not  merely  a  few  points  of 
contact  or  vague  resemblance,  but  an 
essential  characteristic  in  common? 
What  is  this  characteristic?  That  is 
what  I  shall  try  to  explain. 

Observe,  if  you  please,  that  I  ask  only 
one  —  no  more  —  and  that  I  leave  the 
dramatist  complete  freedom  in  develop- 
ment. That  is  where  I  depart  from  the 
old  school  of  criticism,  that  believed  in 
the  mysterious  power  of  ** Rules"  in 
their  inspiring  virtues;  and  consequently 
we  see  the  old-school  critics  struggling 
and  striving,  exercising  all  their  ingenu- 
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ity  to  invent  additional  Rales;  read,  for 
example,  the  Cour$  de  lUUrature  ana- 
lytiqu€  by  N^pomuc^ne  Lemercier.  But 
the  trulh  is  tnat  there  are  no  Rules  in 
that  sense;  there  never  wiD'lter  'There 
are  onI^_£pnventions,  which  are  neces- 
sariW  variable,  since  their  only  object  is 
to  "fulfill  the  essential  aim  of  the  dra- 
matic work,  and  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  vary  with  the  piece,  the  time, 
and  the  man.  Must  we,  lilce  Comeille, 
regularly  subordinate  character  to  situa- 
tion; invent,  construct,  the  situations 
first,  and  then,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
put  the  characters  inside?  We  may  do 
so,  certainly,  since  he  did  it,  in  the  Cid 
and  in  Horace,  in  Polyeucte  and  in  Rodo^ 
gune.  Or  shall  we,  like  Racine,  subordi- 
nate situation  to  character,  find  the  char- 
acters first,  study  them,  master  them, 
and  then  seek  the  situations  which  will 
best  brinr  out  their  different  aspects? 
We  may  do  so,  and  that  is  what  he  did, 
as  you  Know,  in  Andromaque,  in  Briton- 
ndcus,  in  Bajctzet,  in  Phidre,  There  is 
an  example,  then,  of  a  Rule  which  may 
be  violated,  and  Racine's  dramaturgy  is 
none  the  less  dramatic  for  being  the  op- 
posite of  Comeille's  dramaturgy.  Take 
another  Rule.  Shall  we  oblige  the  dra- 
matic author  to  observe  the  Three  Uni- 
ties? I  reply  that  he  will  not  be  ham- 
pered by  them,  if  he  can  choose,  like 
Racine,  subjects  which  properly  or  neces- 
sarily adjust  themselves  of  their  own 
accord,  so  to  speak,  to  the  rule:  Berenice, 
IphiffSnie,  Esther  .  •  .  But  if  he  chooses 
like  Shakespere,  subjects  which  are 
checked  by  it  in  their  free  development, 
or  diverted  merely,  we  will  relieve  him 
of  the  Rule:  and  Othello,  Macbeth,  Ham- 
let, will  still  be  drama.  This  is  another 
example  of  a  Rule  which  can  be  turned 
in  various  ways.  Or  again,  shall  we 
mingle  tragic  and  comic,  tears  and  laugh- 
ter, terror  and  joy,  the  sublime  and  the 
grotesque,  Ariel  and  Caliban,  Bottom  and 
Titania,  Triboulet  and  Francois  I,  Don 
Guritan  and  Ruy  Bias?  Shakespere  and 
Hugo  have  done  it,  bulf  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  seem  to  have  carefully  avoided 
it;  and  who  will  deny  that  they  were 
both  right?  We  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
a  comic  element  to  enliven  or  vary  the 
severe  beauty  of  (Edipns  at  Colontu,  but 
we  should  certainly  be  sorry  to  have 
King  Lear  deprived  of  his  Fool.    It  is 


unnecessary  to  continue.    Evidently,  afl 
these    iill*>g*^    Hiil<>fi    fiff^    ^f 

only  .the  most  superficial  cfaaj         

orihe  cDraiua^^iNot  oniy  a're  they 
mysterious,  they  are  not  in  the  least  pro- 
found. Whether  we  observe  them  or  Bot, 
drama  is  drama  with  them  or  witbcNit 
them.  They  are  only  devicty  which  may 
at  any  time  give  place  to  others.  It  all 
depends  on  the  subject,  the  author,  and 
the  public  This  is  the  pohit  to  add  that 
there  is  some^mg  which  does  not  depend 
on  them.  *   "  '""' 

To  convince  ourselves  of  that  fact,  let 
us  examine  more  carefully  two  or  three 
works  whose  dramatic  value  is   univer- 
sally recognised,  and  let  us  take  then 
from  species  as  different  as  the  Cid,  the 
Ecole  dee  femmee,  and  Cilimare  le  biem- 
aim4,    Chim^ne  wante  to  avenge  her  fa- 
ther; and  the  question  is  how  she  wniU 
succeed.    Amolphe     wttnte     to      marry 
Agn^s,  whose   stupidity   wiD   guarantee 
her  fidelity;  and  the  question  is  whether 
he  will  succeed.    (Mlimare  waut9  to  get 
rid  of  the  widowers  of  his  former  nu»- 
tresses;  and  the  question  is  what  means 
he  will  employ.    But  C^limare  is  luua- 
pered  in  the  execution  of  his  wUl  by  ids 
fear   of  tlie   vengeance   of  his    friends. 
Amolphe  is  disturbed  in  tlie  exeeatiaB 
of  his  wUl  by  the  young  madcap  Horace, 
who  arouses  love,  and  with  love  a  wSH, 
in   Agn^'  iieart    Cliimtee  is   betrayed 
in  the  execution  of  her  wiH  by  the  love 
which  she  feels  for  Rodrigne.    On  the 
other  hand,  Chlmhie's  will  is  cliecked  and 
broken  by  the  insurmountable  obstack 
which  she  encounters  in  a  wiU  superior 
to  her  own.    Amolphe,  who  is  far  fno 
being  a  fool,  sees  all  the  plans  of  his  viB 
tricked  by  the  conspiracy  of  yonth  and 
love.    And  C^limare,  by  the  power  of 
his  Witt,  triumphs  over  the  wioowers  of 
his  mistresses.    Nothing  would  l»e  easier 
than   to   multiply   examples.    Take   the 
Tour  de  Neele,  the  DamtHnonda^  and  the 
Chapeau    de    paille    d'ltalie.    Fadinard 
wante  to  obtain  a  Leghorn  hat  to  replace 
that    of    Mme.    Beauperthuls;    and    the 
whole  farce  consists  in  the  remaikaUe 
character  of  the   means  which    lie  em- 
ploys.   Suzanne  d'Ange  wante  to  marry 
M.   de   Nanjac;   and   the  wliole   drama 
consists  only  in  the  means  which  die  for- 
mulates.   Buridan  wante  to  exploit  the 
monstrous   secret   which  exists   betwecs 
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hSm  and  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne;  and 
the  whole  nic^odraiiia  consists  only  of  the 
succession  of  the  means  which  he  invents. 
Buridan*s  will  is  opposed  in  its  work  by 
Marguerite's  pride.  Suzanne's  will  h 
<x>iiiitered  by  that  of  Olivier  de  Jalin. 
And  Fadinard's  toill  becomes  entangled 
In  the  means  which  he  seelcs  to  satisfy 
It.  But  chance,  more  powerful  than 
Fadinard's  will,  brings  success  at  tlie 
moment  when  he  least  expects  it.  Oli- 
▼ier's  xtrill  wins  out  over  Suxanne's.  And 
by  the  exercise  of  their  will.  Marguerite 
and  Buridan  fall  ln*-n  the  trap  set  by 
their  own  rtfill.  Is  ix  not  easy  now  to 
draw  the  conclusion?  In  drama  or  farce, 
what  we  ask  of  the  theater,  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  will  striving  towards  a  goal, 
and  conscious  of  the  means  which  it  em- 
ploys. 

This  essential  characteristic  of  dra- 
matic composition  distinguishes  it,  in  the 
first  place,  from  lyric  composition,  which 
I  shall  not  discuss,  in  order  not  to  com- 

?»licate  the  question  unnecessarily,  and 
rom  the  composition  of  the  novel,  with 
which,  especially  in  our  day,  it  has  so 
often  been  confused.  "Who  is  not  for 
us  is  against  us,*' — yon  know  the  phrase. 
The  drama  and  the  novel  are  not  the 
same  thing;  or  rather,  each  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  other.  Read  Oil  Blot 
ai^ln,  or  go  again  to  see  the  Mortage  de 
Fiffaro.  The  setting  and  the  character 
are  the  same.  Beaumarchals  made  a  trip 
to  Spain,  but  Lesage*s  novel  was  none  the 
less  his  principal  modeL  I  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  we  find  in  the  monologue 
of  Figaro  whole  sentences  from  Oil  Blae. 
Only,  whereas  nothing  happens  to  Gil 
Bias  that  he  has  actually  willed,  it  is  on 
the  contrary  Figaro's  will  that  conducts 
the  plot  of  his  marriage.  Let  us  pursue 
this  point  of  comparison. 

Gil  Bias,  like  everybody  else,  wants  to 
live^  and  if  possible  to  live  agreeably. 
That  is  not  what  we  call  having  a  will. 
But  Figaro  wants  a  certain  definite  thing, 
ivhich  is  to  prevent  Count  Almaviva  from 
exercising  on  Susanne  the  seigneurial 
privilege.  He  Anally  succeeds, —  and  I 
flrrant,  since  the  statement  has  been  made, 
that  it  is  not  exactly  through  the  means 
wliich  he  had  chosenu  most  of  which  turn 
against  him;  but  nevertheless  he  has  con- 
stantly willed  what  he  willed.  He  had 
not  ceased  to  devise  means  of  attaining 


it,  and  when  these  means  have  failed,  he 
has  not  ceased  to  invent  new  ones.  That 
is  what  may  be  called  will,  to  set  up.  a 
goal,  and  to  direct  everything  toward  it,  i^ 
to  strive  to  bring  everything  into  line 
with  it.  Gil  Bias  reaUy  has  no  goal. 
Highway  robber,  doctor's  assistant,  serv- 
ant to  a  canon,  to  an  actress,  or  to  a 
nobleman,  all  the  positions  which  he  occu- 
pies one  after  another,  come  to  him  from 
fortune  or  chance.  He  has  no  plan,  be- 
cause he  has  no  particular  or  definite  • 
aim.  He  is  subject  to  circumstances;  he 
does  not  try  to  dominate  them.  He  does  ; 
not  act;  he  is  acted  ttpon.  Is  not  the 
difference  evident?  The  proper  aim  of 
the  novel,  as  of  the  epic  —  of  which  it  is 
only  a  secondary  and  derived  form,  what 
the  naturalists  call  a  sub-species  or  a 
variety  —  the  aim  of  the  Odyssey,  as  of 
Oil  Bias,  of  the  Knighte  of  the  Round 
Table,  as  of  Madame  Bovary,  is  to  give  . 
us  a  picture  of  the  influence  which  is 
exercised  upon  us  by  all  that  is  outside  of 
ourselves.  The  novel  is  therefore  the 
contrary  of  the  drama;  and  if  I  have  suc- 
cessfully set  forth  this  opposition,  do  you 
not  see  the  consequences  which  result 
from  it? 

It  is  thus  that  one  can  distinguish  ac- 
tion from  motion  or  agitation;  and  that 
is  certainly  worth  while.  Is  it  action  to 
move  about?  Certainly  not,  and  there  is 
no  true  action  except  that  of  a  will  con- 
scious of  itself,  conscious,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, of  the  means  which  it  employs  for  its 
fulfillment,  one  which  adapts  them  to  its 
goal,  and  all  other  forms  of  action  are 
only  imitations,  counterfeits,  or  parodies. 
The  material  or  the  subject  of  a  novel  or 
of  a  play  mav  therefore  be  the  same  at 
bottom;  but  they  become  drama  or  novel 
only  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated;  and  the  manner  is  not  merely 
different,  it  is  opposite.  One  will  ne^'er 
be  able,  therefore,  to  transfer  to  the 
stage  any  novels  except  those  which  are 
already  dramatic;  and  note  well  that 
they  are  dramatic  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  their  heroes  are  truly  the  archi- 
tects of  their  destiny.  It  follows  that 
one  could  make  a  novel  of  the  Mariage 
de  Figaro,  but  one  will  never  make  a 
drama  or  a  comedy  of  Oil  Blot,  One 
might  make  a  novel  of  Comeille's  Rodo- 
gune,  one  will  never  make  a  drama  of 
Rousseau's  HikiUe,    The  general  law  of 
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the  theater,  thus  defined,  gives  us,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  a  sure  means  of  per- 
ceiving what  in  any  subject  there  is  of 
the  novel  or  the  drama.  The  fact  is  that 
people  do  not  Icnow  this  well  enouch; 
and  the  Naturalist  school  in  France  has 
committed  no  worse  error  than  confus- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  two  species. 

The  same  law  provides,  further,  the 
possibility  of  definmg  with  precision  the 
dramatic  species  —  about  as  one  does  the 
biological  species;  and  for  that  it  is  only- 
necessary  to  consider  the  particular  ob- 
stacle against  which  the  will  struggles. 
Jl.  these  obstacles  are  recojpoJxed.  ifk  be 
insurmouhf able^  ^r  reputed  to  be  so,  as 
WfTe,~for' Sample,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  tne  decrees  of  Fate;  or,  in 
the  eyes^  of  the  Christians,  the  decrees  of 
Providence;  as  are,  for  us,  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  the  passions  aroused  to  frenzy 
and  becoming  thus  the  internal  fatality 
of  Phaedra^and  of  Roxane,  of  Hamlet  or 
of  Othello i—JlLJa.^.trag^;j.    The   inci- 
dents are  generally  termying,  and  the 
conclusion    sanguinary,   because    in    the 
struggle  which  man  undertakes  to  make 
against  fate,  he  is  vanquished  in  advance, 
and  must  perish.    Suppose  now  that  he  < 
has  a  chance  of  victory.  Just  one,  that  he 
still  has  in  himself  Uie  power  to  conquer 
his  passion;  or  suppose  that,  the  obsta- 
cles  which   he   is   striving   to  overcome 
being  the  work  of  his  fellow  men,  as 
preju.dice^  for  example,  or  social  conven*- 
tions,\a  loaa  is  for  that  very  reason  ca- 
pable of  surmounting  them, —  that  is  the 
drama '    properly     speaking,  '  romantic 
drama  or.  social  drama,  Hemani  or  An^ 
toniff  the  Fili  naTur iftiT  Madame  Caver- 
let.    Change  once  more  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle,  equalise,  at  least  in  appearance, 
the  conditions  of  the  struggle,  oring  to- 
gether two  opposing  wills,  Arnolphe  and 
Agn^s,   Figaro   ana   Almaviva,  Suzanne 
d\\nge   and   Olivier   de   Jalin  —  thU   is 
comedy.    Don  Sanche   d'Araffon,   heroic 
tTiJinedy, —  you  know  this  title  of  one  of 
Corneilie*s  plavs.    BirSnice,  for  the  same 
reason,  is  hardly  a  traeedy.    But  instead 
of  locating  the  obstacle  in  an  opposing 
will,  conscious  and  mistress  of  its  acts, 
in  a  social  convention  or  in  the  fatality 
of  destiny,  let  us  locate  it  in  the  irony  of 
fortune,  or  in  the  ridiculous  aspect  of 
prejudice,  or  again  in  the  disproportion 
between  the  means  and  the  eno, —  that  is 


farce,  that  is  the  L4gaUdr0  mmiv^reel,  the 
Chapeam  de  paiUe  d'ltaUe. 
^  ^  ^  do  not  say  after  that,  that  tl^  .^pes 
are  always  pure.    In  the  histoxj  of  liter- 
ature or  ot  arf,  as  in  nature,  a  tyipe  it 
almost  never  anything  but  an  ideed^  and 
consequently  a  limit    Wliere  is  tbe  man 
among  us,  where  is  the  woman,  who  ea»- 
bodies  the  perfection  of  the  sex  and  of 
the  species?    There  is  moreover  a  nat- 
ural relationship,  we  might  say  a  consan- 
gulni^  between  adjoining  species.     Is  a 
mulatto  or  a  quadroon  white  or  black? 
They    are    related    to    both.    LJkewiae 
t^ere  may  be  an  alliance  or  mixture  of 
fkrce  and  comedy,  of  drama  and'Iruedv. 
C^lknare  is  almost  a  comedy;  the  cid  is 
almost  a  melodrama.    It  is  neverthele« 
useful    to   have    carefully    defined    tlie 
species;  and  if  the  law  should  only  teach 
authors  not  to  treat  a  subject  of  comedy 
by  the  devices  of  farce,  that  wonkl  be 
something.    The  general  law  of  the  thea- 
ter is  defined  by  the  action  of   a  wUl 
conscious   of   itself;    and  the   dramatic 
species  are  distinguished  bv  the  nature 
of  the  obstacles  encountered  by  this  wilL 
And  the  quality,  of  will  mgasures  and 
^determines,    in    Its    turn,    the^^Jgamatic 
value  of  e(icti  .w^rk,  in  its^^pecTST^ln- 
telligence  rules  in  the  domain  of  specu- 
lation, but  the  will  governs  in  the  field 
of  action,  and  consequently  in  history. 
It  is  the  will  which  gives  power;   and 
power  is  hardly  ever  lost  except   by  a 
failure  or   relaxation  of  the  wilL     But 
that  is  also  the  reason  why  men   think 
there  is  nothing  grander  than  the  devel- 
opnK*nt  of  the  will,  whatever  the  object, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  superk>rity 
of    tragedy    over    the    other    dramatk 
forms.    One  may  prefer  for  one*8  own 
taste  a  farce  to  a  trasedy;  one  ought 
even  to  prefer  a  good  farce  to  a  medi- 
ocre tragedy,  that  goes  without  sayfaig; 
and  we  do   it  every  day.    One  cannot 
deny  that  tragedy  is  superior  to  farce: 
AthalU  to  the  Ligataire  univereel,  and 
Ruy   Blot  to  the    Troie   Epidirs,    An- 
other reason  sometimes  given  is  that  it 
implies  indifference  to  death,  but  that  is 
the  same  reason,  if  the  supreme  effort 
of  the  will  is  to  conquer  the  horror  of 
death.    But  shall  we,  say  that  comedy  is 
superior  to   farce,   and   why?    We   wiU 
say  that,  and  for  thf' same  reason,  be- 
cause the  obstacles  against  whkh  Oris- 
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in  contends  in  the  Ligataire  universel 
o  not  exist,  strictly  speaking;  they  are 
only  an  invention  of  liegnard;  and  so 
the  will  is  exerting  itself  to  no  effect. 
The  goal  is  only  a  lure,  so  the  action  is 
only  a  game.  And  we  will  say  in  con- 
clusion that  one  drama  is  superior  to  an* 
other  drama  according  as  the  quantity 
of  will  exerted  is  greater  or  less,  as  the 
share  of  chance  is  less,  and  that  of  neces- 
sity greater.  Who  doubts  that  Bajazet 
is  very  much  superior  to  Zaire?  If  you 
seek  uie  true  reason,  you  will  find  it  here. 
Zaire  would  not  flmsh  if  Voltaire  did 
not  intervene  at  every  moment  In  his 
work;  but  given  the  characters  of  Ba- 
jazet and  Roxane,  they  develop  as  if  of 
tiiemselves;  and  does  it  not  really  seem 
as  if  Racine  confined  himself  to  obserr- 
ing  their  action? 

I  wiU  not  continue.  But  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  notini^  the  remarkable  con- 
firmation that  tnis  law  finds  In  the 
general  Iiistory  of  the  theater.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  always  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  its  national  existence  when  the 
wUl  of  a  great  people  is  exalted,  so  to 
rak,  within  itself,  that~we  see  its  dr^^ 
inatiC3£t..£each  alsp  the  highesr  point  of 
it^^evelopment/ and  produce  its  master- 
plc^s.  Greek  tragedy  is  contemporary 
with  tiie  Persian  wars,  ^schylus  fought 
the  Mede;  and  whik  the  fleets  were  en- 
gaf  d  in  tlie  waters  of  Salamis,  on  that 
very  day^iihe  legend  has  It,  Euripides 
was  bom.  rXegend  is  perhaps  not  more 
true,  but  ills  often  more  profound  than 
history^Consider  the  Spanish  theater: 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vcpa,  Calderon,  be- 
long to  the  time  when  Spain  was  extend- 
ing over  all  of  Europe,  as  well  as  over 
the  New  World,  the  domination  of  her 
wiU,  or  rather,  as  great  causes  do  not 
always  produce  thefr  Uterary  effects  at 
once,  they  are  of  the  time  immediately 
following.  And  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century?  The  greatest  struggle 
that  oar  fathers  made  to  maintain,  within 
as  without,  the  unity  of  the  French  na- 
tk)n,  or  to  bring  it  to  pass,  was  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
under  Henry  IV,  under  Richelieu,  un- 
der Maxarin.  'The  development  of  the 
theater  followed  immediately.  I  see,  in- 
deed, that  freat  strengthenings  of  the 
fiational  will  have  not  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  dramatic  renaissance,  in  Eng- 


land in  tbe  eighteenth  century,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  Germany  to-day;  but  what 
I  do  not  see,  is  a  dramatic  renaissance 
wiiose  dawn  has  not  been  announced,  as 
it  were,  by  some  progress,  or  some  arous- 
ing of  the  will  Thmk  of  the  theater  of 
Lessing,  of  SchUler,  of  Goethe  and  re- 
membei^  what  Frederick  the  Great  had 
done,  a  few  years  before,  without  know- 
ing it  perhaps,  to  give  to  the  Germany 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  consciousness 
of  herself  and  of  her  national  genius. 
The  converse  Is  no  less  striking.  If  it 
is  extremely  rare  that  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  novel  is  contemporary  even 
with  a  great  development  of  the  theater 
—  if  in  France  in  particular,  when  the 
Moli^res,  the  ComelUes,  the  Racines  have 
appeared,  we  have  seen  the  Artamhiee, 
the  Faramone,  the  Aatries,  sink  gently 
into  oblivion,  or  again  if  Oil  BUu,  Manon 
Letcaut,  Marianne  are  contemporary,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  an  exhaustion  onlv  too  certain  of 
the  dramatic  vein, —  it  is  because  in  lit- 
erature as  in  nature,  tlie  competition  is 
always  keenest  between  the  neighboring 
8i)ecie8;  and  the  soil  is  rarely  rich  enough 
for  two  rival  varieties  to  prosper,  de- 
velop and  multiply  in  peace.  But  it  is. 
also  because,  being  as  we  have  seen,  the 
contrary  each  of  the  other,  drama  and 
novel  do  not  answer  to  the  same  con- 
ception of  life.  OU  Bias  and  Figata,  I' 
repeat,  belong  to  the  same  family;  they 
cannot  l)elong  to  the  same  time;  and  be- 
tween them,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
examme  carefully,  there  is  all  the  inter- 
val that  separates  the  relaxation  of  the 
will  in  the  time  of  the  Resency,  from 
the  vigorous  recovery  that  it  makes  on 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  What  can  be 
more  singular?  But  if  the  theater  has 
for  its  object  to  present  the  development 
of  the  will,  what  can  be  more  natural? 
The  Orientals  have  no  drama,  but  they 
have  novels.  That  is  because  they  are 
fatalists,  or  determinists  if  you  prefer, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for 
to-day  at  least;  and  when  the  Greeks 
had  a  drama,  they  no  longer  had  novels, 
I  mean  epics;  they  no  £>nger  had  an 
Odyesey. 

You  see  the  reason,  don^t  you?  Are 
we  free  agents?  Or  are  we  not?  Are 
we  the  masters  of  events?  Or  are  we 
only  their  dupes,  their  playthings^  their 
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victims?  I  don't  know;  at  this  moment 
I  don't  care  to  know,  and  you  may  be- 
lieve that  I  am  not  going  to  dabble  in 
metapliysics  here.  But  in  any  case  it 
appears  that  our  belief  in  our  freedom 
is  of  no  small  assistance  in  the  stnigffle 
that  we  undertake  against  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  us  from  attainfaiff  our 
object.  And  I  grant  that  in  order  to 
succeed  in  dominating  nature,  or  even 
in  reforming  society,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  one's  self  capable  of  it.  There 
is  always  an  acquired  momentum  of  the 
human  race  that  aids  the  insuiBciency  of 
individual  effort.  But  that  is  not  with- 
out value  either;  for  one  does  not  at- 
temptfthe  hnpossible.  The  bond  between 
,^the  belief  inliMe_will  and  the  exertion 
of  the  will  explains  therefore  pretty  WeD 
tbA  favor"  or  uie  moral  support  given,  at 
certain  epochs  to  an  art  wnose  essential 
object  is  the  representation  of  the  power 
of  Uie  wiU.  A  question  of  fitness,  or,  as 
we  say,  of  adaptation  to  environment. 
The  belief  in  determinism  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  novel,  but 
the  belief  in  free  will  is  more  favorable 
to  the  progress  of  dramatic  art.  Men 
of  action,  Richelieu,  Cond^,  Frederick, 
Napoleon,  have  always  been  fond  of  the 
theater. 

And  why  may  we  not  see  here,  in  a 
sort  of  we»Eikening  of  the  will  amons  us, 
one  at  least  of  the  reasons  for  what  we 
have  generally  called,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  dramatic  crisis?  Drama  does 
not  ^go,"  they  tell  us.    Comedv  is  lan- 

fulshing.  Farce  is  dying  out.  As  a  mat- 
er of  fact,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  some 
exaggeration  in  the  walL  Your  Awnale* 
would  suffice  to  prove  it,  if  need  be.  But 
that  the  contemporary  dranUt  is  inferior 
as  a  whole  to  the  drama  of  only  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  seems  to  me 
difficult  not  to  admit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  philosophers,  or  even  mere  ob- 
servers, complain  that  the  power  of  will 
Js   weakening,   relaxing,   oisintegrating. 


People  no  longer  know  how  to  exert 
their  will,  they  say,  and  I  am  afraid 
that   they   have   some    right    to    saj   iL 

We  are  a^wnHnning  nnr«^fv^  We  are 
letting  ourselves  drift  with  the  current 
Are  you  not  tempted  to  see  here  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  coincideiice? 
For  my  part,  I  see  here  the  explanatioB 
of  tiie  crisis,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
other proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Law  of 
the  theater. 

Permit  me  to  stop  here.  .  .  . 

As  I  was  saying,  my  dear  Noel, —  no^ 
I  have  not  yet  said  it  —  the  subject  is 
one  of  those  which  would  fill  a  book,  and 
I  have  not  time  to  write  the  book,  and 
if  I  did  write  it,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  use  it.    In  the  meantime,  since  yoa 
have  believed  that  the  idea  of  Ae  book 
might   deserve   discussion,   I   have   beea 
glad  to  take  the  opportunity  which  yoa 
offered  me  to  express  it    I  have   beem 
able  only  to  indicate  rapidly  a  few  of 
its  applications,  but  I  noted  otbers  m 
my  lectures  at  tbe  Od^xi;  and  now  I  see 
an   infinite   number   of    them.    If    your 
readers   should   see   still   more,   that   is 
about  all  I  could  desire.    I   say    abort 
all,  for  there  is  one  thing  more  I  should 
like,  and  that  is,  that  they  skiould  grasp 
clearly  the  iiiffierence.  Iwiwirrn  the  Met 
of  I.jL».and  f ho  fdyft  of  JBule :  ttie  Rule 
being  always  limited  by  its  very  expro- 
Slon,  Incap*ablr"or  exceeding  it  wiUioat 
destroying  itself,  alw^s  narrow,  conse- 
quently unbending,  tfgid,  or  so  to  speak, 
tyrannical;   and  the  J^w.  on   tlie  oon- 
trarv,   inevitable   By   definition   and   » 
fundamentally    immutable,    but    broad, 
supple,  flexible  in  its  application,   very 
simple   and   very   geheraT^r^lBe'' same 
time,    very    rich    in    applicaQcms,    and, 
without  ceasing  to  be  the  Law«  always 
ready  to  be  enridied  by  whatever  refler- 
tion,  experience,  or  history  contribute  in 
connrmations  to  explain  it,  or  in  contra- 
dictions to  be  absorbed  in  it 
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ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


At  a  time  when  the  English  drama 
wns  near  its  lowest  ebb,  England  could 
tioast  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  her 
{greatest  critics.  True  it  is  that  Cole- 
ridge and  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh 
Himt,  did  not  devote  all  their  criticisms 
.o  the  acted  drama,  but  the  theories  ihcy 
•Tolvea  are  applicable  to  it.  Coleridge 
ind  Lamb  went  far  to  engage  the  inter- 
*st  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  earlier 
English  stage,  while  Hazlitt  and  Hunt 
ipplied  tiiemselves  more  particularlv  to 
iie  criticism  of  acting.  Most  of  Cole- 
ridge*8  best  dramatic  criticism  is  found 
n  uie  L€ctur0$  on  Shakesoeare  and  other 
loets,  delivered  during  the  first  twenty 
rears  of  the  century.  Most  of  Lamb*s 
•ssays  on  the  drama  are  of  a  discursive 
iharacter  and  pertain  to  acting,  though 
n  the  Notes  to  his  Specimens  of  English 
Oramatie  Poets  (1808)«  and  in  occasional 
issays,  like  On  the  Artificial  Comedjf  of 
%s  Last  Century,  he  set  forth  a  distinct 
heory  of  comedy.  Of  WiUiam  Hazlitt*s 
aany  hundreds  of  periodical  criticisms, 
hose  pertaining  to  the  drama  are  found 
!or  the  most  {Mut  in  View  of  the  Eng- 
Uh  Stage  (1818  and  1891),  Lectures  on 
k0  English  Comic  Writers  (1819)  and 
^jsctures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth  (1890).  Leigh  Hunt's  first 
collection  of  criticisms  was  the  Critical 
^ssags  (1807).  He  was  for  years  a  con- 
tent contributor  to  various  papers  — 
rke  Re/lector,  The-  Indicator,  The  Com- 
Hinion,  etc.  Among  Robert  Southey*s 
Discellaneous  essays,  some  of  which  have 
lever  been  collected,  The  Doctor  con- 
ains  a  few  articles  on  the  drama  and 
Iramatists.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a 
ong  article  on  Drama  in  1810.  Shelley's 
defence  of  Poetry  (1891)  contains  some 
Mssages  on  the  drama.  The  compara- 
ively  minor  disputes  of  the  time  are  re- 
lected  in  James  Sheridan  Knowles' 
'sectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  (1890- 
0);  John  Dennant*s  Appeal  to  the  Can- 
lour  and  common  sense  of  the  public 
espeeting  the  present  controversy  on  the 


subject  of  plays  (1808),  and  Letter  to 
the  writer  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  plays  (1808);  Wmiani  Hay- 
ley's  Dramatic  Observations  (1811); 
Marthi  M'Dermot's  A  Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Source  of  the  Pleasure  de- 
rived from  Tragic  Representations,  etc 
(1894);  John  William  Calcraffs  Defence 
of  the  Stage,  etc.  (1839);  and  Edward 
Mayhew's  Stage  Effect  (1840).  Into  the 
manv  literary  quarrels  of  Gifford  and 
Hazlitt,  Hunt  and  Macauiay  (see  the 
latter*s  essay  on  Leigh  Hunt,  1841,  which 
contains  an  attaclc  on  Lamb's  Artificial 
Comedy)  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
The  more  scholarly  critics,  editors,  com- 
mentators, historians,  of  the  period  are 
**  Christopher  North,"  Hartley  Coleridge, 
Henry  Hallam,  all  of  whom  at  least 
touched  upon  dramatic  literature,  though 
none  produced  a  body  of  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  George  Henry  Lewes,  in  his  oc- 
casional reviews,  and  in  his  k)ook.  The 
Spanish  Drama  (1815),  and  On  Actors 
and  the  Art  of  Acting  (1875),  and  John 
Forster  — kept  up  the  tradition  of  Haa- 
litt  and  Hunt  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  Percy  Fitzgerald's  The  Romance 
of  the  English  Stage  (1874),  Princ^ 
pies  of  Comedy  and  Dramatic  Efeet 
0870),  and  A  New  History  of  the  Stage 
(1889).  Theodore  Martinis  Essays  on 
the  Drama  appeared  in  1874.  The  prac- 
tichig  dramatist,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  wrote  A 
Staqe  Play  (1873).  Matthew  Arnold  in- 
cluded a  preface  to  his  play  Merope  in 
the  first  edition  (1858).  The  French 
Play  in  London  was  published  in  Irish 
Essays.  The  more  or  less  professional 
critics  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
often  published  their  articles  in  book- 
form.  Of  outstanding  interest  may  be 
mentioned:  Henry  Morley  and  his  Jour- 
nal of  a  London  Playgoer  from  1861  to 
1866  (1866);  Morris  Mowbray  and  his 
E»says  in  Theatrical  Criticism  (1889); 
Clement  Scott  and  his  Drama  of  Yes- 
terday and  To-day  (1899);  Dutton  Cook 
and  his  The  Book  of  the  Play  (1876), 
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Nights  at  the  Play  (1883),  and  On  the 
Stage  (1883).    Henry  Arthur  Jones  and 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  began  writing  pUys 
in  the  late  seventies^  and  the  former  be- 
gan   lecturing    on    the    drama    in    tlie 
eighties.    Jones'  two  books,  The  Renae- 
eenee  of  the  EngUeh  Drama  (1895),  and 
F<mndatioHi  of  a  National  Drama  (1913) 
were   instrumental    in   developing   mod- 
em English  dramatic  art    Pinero  wrote 
little,   but  his  essay  on  R.  L.  Steven- 
eon:  The  Dramatist  (1903)  is  an  inter- 
esting  commentary   on    the   art   of   the 
drama.    Bernard  Shaw*s  copious  indus- 
try is  best  represented  In  his  Dramatic 
Opinions  and  Essays    (1906),   collected 
from  his  Saturday  Review  criticisms  of 
the    nineties,    and    his    Prefaces,    Shaw 
successfully  attacked  artificiality  and  in- 
sincerity in  the  drama,  and  firmly   in- 
trendied  the  play  of  ideas.    Later  dram- 
atists have  statea  their  theories  of  play- 
writing.     Among    these,    the    following 
may  be  mentioned  in  passings    Granville 
Barker,  in  a  number  of  occasional  maga- 
sine     articles     [see    especially     in    the 
Forumy  Aug.,  1910,  and  the  Fortnightly, 
Jan.,  1911];  John  Masefield  in  his  Pref- 
ace to  Nan  (1911);  St  John  Hankin  (A 
Note  on  Happy  Endings,  1907,  Puritan' 
ism  and   the  English  Stooge,   1906,  Mr, 
Bernard  Shaw  as  Critic,  1907,  How  to 
Bun  an  Art  Theatre  for  London,  1907, 
and  The  Collected  Plays  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
1908) ;  and  John  Galsworthy  in  his  Some 
Platitudes  Concerning  Drama  (1909)  and 
Ths  New  Svirit  in  the  Drama   (1913). 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Israel  Zangwill,  and 
Sydney  Grundy,  have  contributed  more 
or  less  interesting  articles  and  books  on 
their  art.    Arthur  Symons  (in  his  Plays, 
Acting  and  Music,  1909);  W.  L.  Court- 
ney (in  his  Idea  of  Tragedy,  1900,  and 
articles  on  the  Idea  of  Comedy,  1913- 
14);  W.  L.  George  (in  his  Dramatic  Ac 
tuaiUie8)\  have  all  contributed  to  dra- 
matic    theory.    The     resular     dramatic 
critics  are  of  considerable  importance. 


especially  William  Archer  {About  tti 
Theatre,  1886,  The  Theatrical  Werii, 
1894-^,  Study  and  Stage,  1899,  aad 
Plavmaking,  191i);  Arthur  Binghao 
Walkley  {Playhouse  Impressions,  im, 
Frames  of  Mind,  1899,  Dramalie  Criti- 
cism, 1903,  and  Drama  and  Life,  1908); 
J.  T.  Grein  {Premieres  of  the  Year,  ISCfi, 
and  Dramatic  Criticism,  1899, 1901, 19(H). 
George  Meredith*s  Essay  on  Comedy  md 
the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit  was  Mt 
delivered  as  a  lecture  in  1877,  and  re- 
printed in  book-form  twenty  years  later. 
'*£.  F.  S.*'  (B.  F.  Spence)  has  coiledid 
a  number  of  criticisms  in  his  suggestifc 
book.  Our  Stage  and  its  Cnties  (1910). 
There  is  a  new  school  of  dramatic  critic^ 
some  of  wliom  have  not  yet  publsfaed 
their  work  in  permanent  form.  E.  A. 
Baugfan,  Ashley  Dukes,  P.  P.  Ho«t, 
Huntley  Carter,  C.  E.  Montague,  Gilbert 
Cannan,  and  John  Palmer,  have  broo^ 
certain  new  ideas  into  dramatic  ci%- 
cism.  See  especially  Dukes^  Modem 
Dramatists  (1911),  P.  P.  Howe*s  Drv- 
matic  Portraits  (1914),  Huntley  Cartn^ 
The  New  Spirit  in  Drama  emd  AH 
(191ii) ;  C.  £.  Montague's  Dramatic  Vd- 
ues  (1911),  Gilbert  Cannan*s  Joy  of  Un 
Theatre  (1913),  and  John  Pahner's  Com- 
edy (1913  or  14),  and  The  Future  sf' 
the  Theatre  (1909).  The  Irish  Theata 
movement  has  aroused  considerable  the- 
orizing. See  especially  William  Butkr 
Yeats:  The  Irish  Dramatic  Mooeme^ 
(articles  collected  from  Samhain,  Tkt 
Arrow,  etc.,  1901-07);  Diacoterisi 
(1907);  Ideas  of  Good  and  BvU  (1903); 
Preface  to  Plays  for  an  Irish  Tksatn 
(1911).  Gcoree  Moore:  Impressiim 
and  Opinions  (1891),  and  prefaces  to  hii 
own  play.  The  Bending  of  the  Bough 
(1900),  and  to  Martyn^s  Hoathcr  Pieli 
(1899).  J.  M.  Synge:  Preface  to  Tie 
Tinker's  Wedding  (1907)  and  The  Plar 
boy  of  the  Western  World  (1907);  Lord 
Dunsany,  in  Bomancf  ^and  the  Modrnn 
Stage  (1911). 


General  references  on  nineteenth  cen- 
tury English  literature: 

George  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  Nine- 
teenth Century  Literature  (New  York, 
1904). 


L.  Magnus,  EmfUsh  Literature  •»  Of 
Nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  1909). 

Holhrook  Jackson,  The  Eighteen  Ntme- 
ties  (New  York,  1913). 

J.  M.  Kennedy,  English  Literature,  1890- 
1913  (London,  1913). 
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G,  K.  Chesterton,  Ths  Vtetoriam  Age  m 
lAtertUure  (New  \ork,  1918). 

General  references  on  nineteenth  cenr 
tury  £nglifih  drama: 

WUllam  HazUtt,  A  View  of  the  EnglUh 

StayB   (reprint  in  Bohn  ecL,  London* 

1906). 
Leigh  Hunt,  Dramatio  Eeeays  of  Leigh 

HwU,  edited  by  William  Archer  and 

R.  W.  Lowe  (London,  1894). 
Alfred  Bunn,  The  Stage,  both  before  and 

be^hmd  the  ewrtaiii,  8  vok.   (London* 

1840). 
James    Cooke,    The   Stage,    Its   present 

state,   and   proepeete  for   ths   ftUure 

(London,  1840). 
**  An  Old  Playgoer,**  DeeuHorg  Thoughts 

on  the  National  Drama,  past  and  pres" 

ont  (London,  18o0). 
Henry  Morley,  The  Journal  of  a  London 

Playgoer  from  1861  to  1966  (London, 

1866). 
Mowbray  Morris,  Essays  itn  Ths€Urieal 

CrUidsm  (London,  188i). 
G.   Boyle,  English  and  American  Poets 

and  Dramatists  of  the  Victorian  Age 

(Frankfurt,  1886). 
A.    Darbyshire,    Art    of    the    Victorian 

Stage  (Manchester,  1907). 
Dutton  Cook,  The  Book  of  the  Play,  9 

vols.  (London,  1876). 
9  On    the   Stage,  $   vols.    (Lcxidon, 

1883). 
>,  Nights  at  the  Play,  9  vols.  (Lon- 


don, 1883). 
''Q,"    DramatisU   of   the   Present   Day 

(London,  1871). 
H.  B.  Baker,  The  London  Stage,  1576- 

190S  (London,  1904). 
£.   L.  Stahl,  Das  englische  Theater  im 

19.  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig,  1914). 
£.     FitsbalU     Thirty-five     Years    of    a 

Dramatic     Author's     Life      (London, 

1858).  . 

J.  R.  Planch^,  JteeoUeetions  and  Beftec- 

tions,  2  vols.  (London,  187:3). 
R.  H.  Home,  The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age 

(London,  1845). 
Vi.   C.   Macready,  Diary  and  Beminis' 

eenees  (London,  1875-76). 
J.  Coleman,  Players  and  Playwrights  I 

Have     Known,     9     vols.      (London, 

1888). 
Clement  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yesterday 

and  To-^ay,  9  vols.  (London,  1899). 


Mario  Borsa,  The  English  Stage  of  To- 
day (London,  1908). 

AugustUi  FUon,  The  English  Stage 
(London,  1897). 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  The  Contemporary 
Drama  of  England  (Boston,  1917). 

Barrett  H.  Clark,  The  British  and  Amer- 
ican Drama  of  Today  (New  York, 
1915). 

F.  W.  Chandler,  Aspects  of  Modem 
Drama  (New  York,  1914). 

Ludwig  Lewisohn,  The  Modem  Drama 
(New  York,  1915). 

Wuliam  Archer,  English  Dramatists  of 
Today  (London,  188^). 

,     About     the     Theatre     (London, 

1886). 

-^ — ,  The  Theatrical  World,  5  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1894-98). 

1  Study  and  Stage  (London,  1899). 

-,  Playmakmg  (Boston,  1919). 


Bernard  Shaw,  Dramatic  Opinions  and 
Essays,  9  vols.  (New  York,  1906). 

Henry  Arthur  Jones,  The  Benaseence  of 
the  English  Drama  (New  York,  1895). 

,  The    Foundations    of   a   National 

Drama  (New  York,  1913). 

A.  B.  Walkley,  Playhouse  Impressions 
(London,  1899). 

9  Drama  and  Life  (London,  1908). 

H.  B.  Irving,  Occasional  Papers,  Dra- 
matic and  Historical  (Boston,  1907). 

Arthur  Bouchier,  Some  Befleetions  on 
the  Drama  —  and  Shakespeare  (Ox- 
ford, 1911). 

J.  T.  Grem,  Dramatic  Criticism  (Lon- 
don, 1899). 

^  Premieres  of  the   Year   (London, 

1900). 

9  Dramatio       CriHcism       (London, 

1901). 
,  Dramatic       Criticism       (London, 


1904). 

C  E.  Montague,  Dramatic  Values  (Lon- 
don, 1911). 

W.  L.  George,  Dramatic  Actualities 
(London,  1914). 

P.  P.  Howe,  Drasnatic  Portraits  (Lon- 
don, 1913). 

£.  F.  SfpenceJ,  Our  Stage  and  its  Critics 
(London,  1910). 

John  Palmer,  The  Future  of  the  Theatre 
.  (London,  1913). 

Gilbert  Cannon,  The  Dramatic  Sense  (in 
English  Bsview,  v.  5,  London,  1910). 

Asnley  Dukes,  Modem  Dramatists 
(London,  1911). 
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Huntley  Carter,  The  N&w  Spirit  in 
Drama  and  Art  (Loudon,  191:?). 

Lady  Gregory,  Our  Irish  Theatre  (New 
York*  1913). 


Cornelius    Weygandt,    irwA    Piai^e   m 
rU^writ^U   (Uipston,  1913). 

George    Moore,    Hail   and    FareweU, 
vols.  (New  York,  1911-13). 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  at 
Ottcry  St  Mary,  Devon,  in  1772.  His 
father,  a  minister,  gave  Samuel  an  edu- 
cation with  a  view  to  training  him  to 
enter  the  church.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  sent  to  Chrisfs  Hospital,  London, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lamb.  Here  he  stayed  for  seven  years. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  good 
scholar.  But  his  studies  were  constantly 
interrupted  with  his  preoccupation  with 
the  new  ideas  of  the  time,  engendered 
by  the  French  Revolutwn.  In  1793,  he 
left  college  and  enlisted  in  the  cavalry, 
but  he  was  released  and  returned  to 
Cambridge  the  next  year.  A  little  later, 
at  Oxford,  he  met  Southey,  and  the  two 
planned  an  ideal  republic,  which  came 
to  naught.  In  1794  Coleridge  left  Cam- 
bridge without  his  degree.  He  lectured 
in  Bristol  on  political  subjects,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  poems.  The  next  year  he 
married.  From  Bristol  the  Coleridges 
moved  to  Nether  Stowey  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  Wordsworths,  who 
were  their  neighbors.  At  this  time  he 
was  preaching  and  getting  subscribers 
to  a  paper  —  which  soon  failed.  Be- 
tween 1796  and  1798  he  wrote  The  An- 
cient Mariner  and  most  of  his  best  })oems, 
which  were  published  in  1798.  The  same 
year  the  Wedgwoods  offered  Coleridge 
an  annuity,  and  the  poet  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  On  his 
return  in  1800  he  published  his  transla- 
tions from  Schiller,  and  soon  after  con- 
trilmted  a  series  of  philosophical  articles 
U  the  Morning  Pott.  It  was  in  1801  that 
he  began  to  take  opium.  In  1804  he  be- 
came a  secretary  in  Malta,  and  later 
traveled  in  Italy.  He  did  comparatively 
little  during  the  next  few  years,  though 
he  delivers  lecturesrin .  London,  and 
founded  a  magazine^T/^  Prieud.    His 


play.  Remorse,  was  produ<^  with  sod 
success  at  Drury  Lane,  ^ome  yea 
after,  he  put  himself  under  the  caw  < 
Mr.  Gillman  of  Hlghgate,  who  eventual 
cured  him  of  his  vice.  Further  Icctiin 
were  given,  and  partially  written  dowi 
these  contain  Nome  of  bis  best  critia 
work.     He  died  at  Highgate  in  1834. 

Coleridge^s  criticism  is  among  the  gra 
criticism  of  all  time.  His  drama  crit 
cism  is  not  primarily  of  the  orteil  drant 
but  his  viewpoint  in  general  is  all-ea 
bracing  and  inspirational.  The  best  < 
his  dramatic  criticism  is  in  the  Leetmn 
on  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatist 
but  it  is  in  flashes,  random  notes,  an 
in  the  notes  of  others  who  took  down  h 
utterances,  that  they  are  found.  Mat 
thew  Arnold  said  of  him:  "That  whk 
will  stand  of  Coleridge  is  this:  the  Ktin 
ulus  of  his  continual  instinctive  effort  1 
get  at  and  to  lay  bare  the  real  trul 
of  his  matter  in  hand,  whether  that  mai 
ter  were  literary  or  philosophical,  c 
political  or  religious;  and  this  in  a  com 
try  when  at  that  moment  such  an  effoi 
was  almost  unknown.'* 

On  the  drama: 

The  Literary  Remains,  4  vols.  (Londoi 
1836-39)  contain  most  of  Colerklge 
Lectures  ob  Shakespeare,  the  Grt% 
dramatists,  and  the  English  poet 
However,  most  of  hLs  ouier  critici 
volumes  may  be  consulted  for  misc-ej 
laneous  remarks  on  the  drama,  cspc 
dally  Bioqraphia  Literaria  (1817; 
Table-Talk  (1835),  Anima  Poet* 
(1895),  Biographia  Episiolaris  (1911] 
and  Letters,  17SS-18S4,  H  vols.  (1995J 

Editions: 

The  Works  are  printed  in  the  BoIh 
edition  (see  recent  reprint).  Con?eii 
lent  editions  of  the  Lectures  are  ii 
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Everyman's  Library  (n.d.).  See  also 
J.  W,  MackaiFs  CoUrulge's  Literary 
CrUicum  (Oxford,  1908). 

On  Coleridge  and  his  works: 

Thomas   Allsop,   Letters,   Conv0r$<Uioiu, 

€tnd    BecoUections   of   Samuel    Taylor 

Coleridge    (London,   1836.    Later  ed., 

London,  1864). 

Joseph      Cottle,      Early     BecoUectione^ 

,-g<:hiefly  relating  to  the  late  Samuel  Tay- 

*    U^r  Coleridge,  during  hie  long  reeidence 

m    Bristol,    3    vols.     (London,    1837. 

•Xiater  edition  in  new  form,  as  Reminis- 

cencee  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and 

Robert  Soutkey,  London,  1847). 


James  Gilhnan,  The  Life  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge,  only  1  voL  published 
(London,  1838). 

Henry  D.  Traill,  Coleridge  (in  Englieh 
Men  of  Letters,  London,  1884). 

Hall  Caine,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
(London,  1887). 

James  Dykes  Campbell,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  (London,  1894). 

WiUiam  Francis  Prideaux,  The  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Coleridge  (London,  1900). 

John  Louis  Haney,  A  Bibliography  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (Philaaelphia, 
1903). 

Richard  Garaett,  Coleridge  (London, 
1904). 


GREEK  DRAMA  1 
(1818) 


It  is  truly  singular  that  Plato,— whose 
philosophy  and  religion  were  but  exotic 
at  home,  and  a  mere  opp<isition  to  the 
finite  in  all  things,  genmne  prophet  and 
anticipator  as  he  was  of  the  Protestant 
Christian  era,— should  have  given  in  his 
Dialogue  of  the  Ban^t,  a  justification 
of  our  Shakespeare.    For  he  relates  that, 
when  all  the  other  guests  had  either  dis- 
persed or  fidlen  asleep,  Socrates  only, 
together  witii  Aristophanes  and  Agathon, 
remained  awake,  and  that,  while  be  con- 
tinued to  drink  with  them  out  of  a  large 
goDlet,  he  compelled  them,  though  most 
reluctantly,   to   admit  that   it   was   the 
business  of  one  and  the  same  genius  to 
excel  in  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  or  that 
>  the  tragic  poet  ousfat,  at  the  same  time, 
to  contain  within  himself  the  powers  of 
comedy.    Now,  as  this  was  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  entire  theory  of  the  an- 
cient critics,  and  contrary  to  all  their 
experience,  it  is  evkient  that  Plato  must 
have  fixed  the  eye  of  his  contemplation 
on  the  innermost  essentials  of  the  drama, 
abstracted   from   the   forms   of   age   or 
country.    In    another   passage   he   even 
.adds  the  reason,  namely,  that  opposites 
Illustrate  each  other*s  nature,  and  in  their 

/   1  Re-printed  ertraote  from  the  Eyeryman'g 
'  fUihrtkry  Edition  of  the  Ler.tureg,  etc.,  first  de- 
fliTered  in  1812  and  printed  in  the  LiUrarv 
Revuf/bns,  vol.  2    (London,   1880)  w — Ed. 
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struggle  draw  forth  the  strength  of  the 
combatants,  and  display  the  conqueror 
as  sovereign  even  on  the  territories  of 
the  rival  power. 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  exemplify 
the  ^parative  spirit  of  the  Greek  jirte 
than  tntilr  Comedy 'as  KSppOBPtTto^theTr 
tragedy.  But  as  the  immediate  struggle 
of  contraries  supposes  an  arena  common 
to  both,  so  both  were  alike  ideal;  that  is, 
the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  rose  to  as 
great  a  distance  above  the  ludicrous  of 
real  life,  as  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles 
above  its  tragic  events  and  passions, — 
and  it  is  in  uiis  one  point,  of  absolute 
ideality,  that  the  comeay  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  old  comedv  of  Athens  coincide. 
In  this  also  alone  did  the  Greek  tragedy 
and  comedy  unite;  in  everytiiing  else  they 
were  exactly  opposed  to  each  other. 
Tragedy  is  poetry  in  its  deepest  earnest; 
comedy  is  poetry  in  unlimited  jest. 
Earnestness  consists  in  the  direction  and 
convergence  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul  to  one  aim,  and  in  the  voluntary 
restraint  of  its  activity  in  consequence; 
the  opposite,  therefore,  lies  in  the  appar- 
ent abandonment  of  all  definite  aim  or 
end,  and  in  the  removal  of  all  bounds 
in  the  exercise  of  the  mind, —  attaining 
its  real  end,  as  an  entire  contrast,  most 
perfectly,  the  greater  the  displav  is  of 
intellectnal  wealth  squandered  in  the  waa- 
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tonness  of  sport  without  an  object,  and 
the  more  abundant  the  life  and  vivacity 
in  the  creations  of  the  arbitrary  will. 
The  later  comedy,  even  where  it  was 

really  comic,  was  doubtless  likewise  more 
comic,  the  more  free  it  appeared  from 
any  fixed  aim.  Misunderstandings  of  in- 
tention, fruitless  strusgles  of  absurd  pas- 
sion, contradictions  of  temper,  and  laugh- 
able situations  there  were;  but  still  the 
form  of  the  representation  itself  was 
serious;  It  proceeded  as  much  according 
to  settled  laws,  and  used  as  much  the 
same  means  of  art,  though  to  a  different 
purpose,  as  the  regular  tragedy  itself. 
But  in  the  old  comray  the  very  fbrm  it- 
self is  whimsical;  the  whole  work  is  one 
ffreat  jest,  comprehendinff  a  world  of 
Jests  within  It,  among  whteh  each  main- 
tains its  own  place  without  seeming  to 
concern  itself  as  to  the' relation  in  uraich 
it  may  stand  to  its  fellows.  In  diort,  In 
Sophocles,  the  constitution  of.  tragwU^  Is 
ihoiiarchlclll, '  but  such  a&  it  eadsAcd  in 
elder  Greece,  Umlled  by  laws,  and  there- 
fore the  more  venerable, —  all  the  parts 
adapting:  and  submitting  themselves  to 
the  majesty  of  the  heroic  scepter:  —  in 
Aristophanes,  comedy,  on  the  contrary, 
is  poetry  in  its  most  democratic  form, 
ana  it  Is  a  fundamental  principle  with  It, 
rather  to  risk  all  the  confusion  of  an- 
archy, than  to  destroy  the  Independence 
and  privileges  of  its  Individual  constitu- 
ents,—  place,  verse,  characters,  even  sin- 
f^le  thoughts,  conceits,  and  allusions,  eadi 
uming  on  the  pivot  of  its  own  free 
wiU. 

TheJ^raglc  poet  Ideallges  his  characters 
by  giving  TO  m  Splritiial'paYf  uf  uui  nm- 
ture  a  more  decided  preponderance  over 
the  animal  cravings  and  Impulses,  than 
Is  met  with  In  real  life:  the  comic  poet 
Idealises  his  characters  by  making  the 
animal  the  governing  power,  and  the  In- 
/  tellectual  m.  mere  instrument  But  as 
tragedy  Is  not  a  collection  of  virtues  and 
perfections,  but  takes  care  only  that  the 
vices  and  Imperfections  shall  spring  from 
the  passions,  errors,  and  prejudices  which 
arise  out  of  the  soul;  —  so  neither  is 
comedy  a  mere  crowd  of  vices  and  fol- 
lies, but  whatever  qualities  It  represents, 
even  though  they  are  In  a  certain  sense 
amiable,  it  still  displays  them  as  having 
their  oHgIn  in  some  aependence  on  our 
lower  nature,  accompanied  witii   a  de- 


fect In  true  freedom  of  spirit  and  self- 
subsistence,  and  subject  to  that  oncuo- 
nection  by  contradictions  of  the  inward 
being,  to  which  all  folly  U  owing. 

The  ideal  of  earnest  poetry  consists  U 
the  union  and  harmonious  melting  dowii, 
and  fusion  of  the  sensual  ^nto  the  spii<- 
itual^--iuf  uiuu  aS  an'  animal  Into  map 
2is  a  "power  of  reason  and  self-govern- 
ment. And  this  we  have  represented  ta 
us  most  dearly  in  the  plastic  art,  or 
statuary;  where  the  perfectk>n  of  out- 
ward form  is  a  sjrmbol  of  the  perfectkn 
of  an  inward  idea;  where  tiie  body  Is 
wholly  penetrated  by  the  soul,  and  spir- 
Ituallsea  even  to  a  state  of  gloiy,  and 
'  Uke  a  transparent  sul^tance,  &e  matter. 
In  its  own  nature  darkness,  becomes  alto- 
gether a  vehicle  and  fixture  of  light,  a 
means  of  develophig  its  beauties,  and 
^unfolding  its  wealth  of  various  colors 
'^'without  disturbing  Its  unity,  or  causing 
a  division  of  the  parts.  The  sportive 
ideal,  on  the  contrary,  consists   in   the 

gerfect  harmony  and  concord  of  the 
igher  nature  with  the  animal,  as  with 
Its  ruling  principle  and  Its  adcnowkdgcd 
resent.  Tiie  understanding  and  practi- 
cal reason  are  represented  as  the  willing 
slaves  of  the  senses  and  appetites,  and  of 
the  passions  arising  out  of  them.  Hence 
we  may  admit  the  appropriateness  to  the 
old  comedy,  as  a  work  of  defined  art, 
of  allusions  and  descriptions,  which  mor- 
ality can  never  Justify,  and,  only  with 
reference  to  the  author  himself,  and  only 
as  being  the  effect  or  rather  the  cause 
of  the  circumstances  In  which  he  wrote, 
can  consent  even  to  palliate. 

Hie  old  comedy  rose  to  ita  perf ectkio 
In  Aristophanes,  and  in  him  also  it  died 
with  the  freedom  of  Greece.  Then  arose 
a  species  of  drama,  more  fitly  called* 
dramatic  entertainment  than  comedy,  but 
of  which,  nevertheless,  our  modem  com- 
edy (Shakespeare's  altogether  excepted) 
is  the  genuhie  descendant.  Enripkles 
had  already  brought  tragedy  lower  down 
and  by  many  steps  nearer  to  the  real 
world  than  his  predecessors  had  ever 
done,  and  the  passionate  admiratioa 
which  Menander  and  Philemon  expressed 
for  him,  and  their  open  avowals  that  be 
was  their  great  master,  entitle  us  to  con- 
sider their  dramas  as  of  a  middle  species, 
between  tragedy  and  comedy, —  not  the 
tragl-comedy,  or  thing  of  h^rogcneous 
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parts,  but  a  complete  whole,  founded  on 

Srinciples  of  its  own.  Throughout  we 
nd  the  drama  of  Menander  distinguish-i 
ing  itself  from  tracedy,  but  not,  as  the 
genuine  old  comemr,  contrasting  with, 
I  and  opposing  it.  Tragedy,  inde^,  car- 
'  rled  Uie  thoughts  into  the  mythologic 
'  world,  in  order  to  raise  the  emotions,  the 
r  fears,  and  the  hopes,  which  convince  the 
inmost  heart  that  their  final  cause  is  not 
to  be  discovered  in  the  limits  of  mere 
mortal  life,  and  force  ns  into  a  pre- 
sentiment, however  dim,  of  a  state  kt 
which  those  struggles  of  inward  free  will 
with  outward  necessity,  which  form  the 
true  subject  of  the  tragedian,  shall  be 
reconciled  and  solved  tJ^ — the  entertain- 
ment or'neW  cuuiedy,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  within  the  circle  of  experience. 
Instead  of  the  triple  destiny,  it  intro- 
duced the  power  of  chance;  even  in  the 
few  fragments  of  Menander  and  Phile- 
mon now  remaining  to  us,  we  iOnd  many 
exclamations  and  reflections  concerning 
chance  and  fortune,  as  in  the  tragic  poets 
concerning  destiny.  In  tragedy,  the 
moral  law,  cither  as  obeyed  or  violated, 
above  all  consequences  —  its  own  mainte- 
nance or  violation  constituting  the  most 
important  of  all  consequences  —  forms 
the  ground;  the  new  comedy,  and  our 
modem  comedy  in  general  (Shakespeare 
excepted  as  before),  lies  in  prudence  or 
fanprudence,  enlightened  or  misled  self- 
love.  The  whole  moral  system  of  the 
entertainment  exactly  Vke  that  of  fable, 
consists  in  rules  of  prudence,  with  an 
exquisite  conciseness,  and  at  the  same 
time    an   exhaustive    fullness   of   sense. 


An  old  critic  said  tiiat  tragedy  was  the 
flight  or  elevation  of  life,  comedy  (that 
of  Menander)  its  arrangement  or  ordon- 
nance. 

Add  to  these  features  a  portrait-like 
truth  of  character, —  not  so  far  indeed 
as  that  a  bona  fide  individual  should  be 
descrilied  or  imagined,  but  yet  so  that 
the  features  which  give  interest  and  per- 
manence to  the  class  should  be  individ- 
ualized. The  old  tragedy  moved  in  an. 
ideal  world, —  the  old  comedy  in  a  fan- 
tastic world.  As  the  entertainment,  or 
new  comedy,  restrained  the  creative  ac- 
tivity both  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagina- 
tion, it  indemnified  the  understanding  In 
appealing  to  the  judgment  for  the  prob- 
ability of  the  scenes  represented.  The 
ancients  themselves  acknowledged  the 
new  comedy  as  an  exact  copy  of  real 
life.  The  grammarian,  Aristophanes, 
somewhat  affectedly  exclaimed :  — "  O 
Life  and  Menander  I  which  of  you  two 
hnitated  the  other?"  In  short  the  form 
of  this  species  of  drama  was  poetry,  the 
stuff  or  matter  was  prose.  It  was  prose 
rendered  delightful  by  the  blandishments 
and  measured  motions  of  the  muse.  Yet 
even  this  was  not  universal.  The  mimes 
of  Sophron,  so  passionately  admired  by 
Plato,  were  written  in  prose,  and  were 
scenes  out  of  real  life  conducted  in  dia- 
logue. The  exquisite  Feaat  of  AdonU 
(Supaxot/o'tat  i)  Afhapidj;ovaai)  in  Theocri- 
tus, we  are  told,  with  some  others  of  his 
eclogues,  were  close  imitations  of  certain 
mimes  of  Sophron  —  free  translations  of 
the  prose  into  hexameters.  .  .  • 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  DRAMA  2 

(1818) 


And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  stage  and  on  stage- 
iUusion.  ' 

A  theater,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  general  term  for  all  places 
of  amusement  through  the  ear  or  eye,  in 
idiicdi   men   assembled   in   order  to   be 

2Be-printed  estracti  from  the  EvoTman** 
Iiibniry  Edition  of  the  L$etwre»,  Onnnally 
deiivex^  in  1818  and  first  printed  in  vol.  2  ot 
the  Idtermry  Remaifn§  (London^  1880). — ^Bd. 


amused  by  some  entertainment  presented 
to  all  at  the  scune  time  add  in  common. 
Thus,  an  old  Puritan  divine  says:  — 
"Those  who  attend  public  worship  and 
sermons  only  to  amuse  themselves,  make 
a  theater  of  the  churdi,  and  turn  God's 
house  into  the  devil*s.  Theatra  afd0$  dia- 
bololatric(F,*'  The  most  important  and 
dignified  species  of  this  genut  is,  doubt- 
less, the  stage,  {rB$  theatralM  kietrum- 
iea),  which,  in  addition  to  the  generic 
definition  above  given,  may  be  charac- 
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terized  in  Its  idea,  or  according  to  what 
it  does,  or  ouglit  to,  aim  at,  as  a  com- 
bination of  several  or  of  all  the  fine  arts 
in  an  harmonious  wtiole,  having  a  distinct 
end  of  its  ovm,  to  which  the  peculiar  end 
of   each  of  the   component  arts,   taken 
separately,  is  made  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient,—that,     namely,     of     imitating 
reality  —  whether    external    things,    ac- 
tions, or  passions  —  under  a  semblance 
of  reality.    Thus,  Claude  imitates  a  land- 
scape at  sunset,  but  only  as  a  picture; 
while  a  forest-scene  is  not  presented  to 
the  spectators  as  a  picture,  but  as  a  for- 
est; and  though,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  we  are  no  more  deceived  by  the 
one  than  by  the  other,  yet  are  our  feel- 
ings very  differently  affected;  and  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  one  is  not  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements  as  that  af- 
forded by  the  other,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  quantum  of  both   were 
equal.     In  the  former,  a  picture,  it  is  a 
condition  of  all  senuine  delight  tliat  we 
should  not   be   (feceived;   in   the   latter, 
staffe-scenery,  (inasmuch  as  its  principal 
end  is  not  in  or  for  itself,  as  is  the  case 
in  a  picture,  but  to  be  an  assistance  and 
means  to  an  end  out  of  itself)  its  very 
purpose  is  to  produce  as  much  illusion 
as   its  nature   permits.    These,   and   all 
other  stage  presentations,  are  to  produce 
a  sort  of  temporary  half-faith,  which  the 
spectator  encourages  in  himself  and  sup- 
|>orts  by  a  voluntary  contribution  on  his 
own  part,  l)ecause  he  Icnows  that  it  is  at 
all  times  in  his  power  to  see  the  tiling  as 
it  reallv  is.    I  have  often  observed  that 
little  ctdldren  are  actually  deceived  bv 
stage-scenery,  never  by  pictures;  thougn 
even  these  produce  an  enect  on  their  im- 
pressible minds,  which  they  do  not  on  the 
minds  of  adults.    The  child,  if  strongly 
uupressed,    does    not    indeed    positively 
thinlc  the  picture  to  be  the  reality;  but 
yet  he  does  not  thinlc  the  contrary.    As 
Sir  George  Beaumont  was  shewing  me  a 
very  fine  engraving  from  Rubens,  repre- 
senting a  storm  at  sea  without  any  vessel 
or  boat  introduced,  my  little  boy,  then 
about  five  years  old,  came  dancing  and 
singing  into  the  room,  and  all  at  once  (if 
I  may  so  say)  tumbled  in  upon  the  print. 
He   instantly  started,  stocxl   silent   and 
motionless,  with  the  strongest  expression, 
first  of  wonder  and  then  of  ffrief  in  his 
tfes  and  oountenance,  and  at  length  said. 


*'And  where  is  the  ship?  But  that  is 
sunk,  and  the  men  are  all  drowned !  **  still 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  print.  Now 
what  pictures  are  to  Uttle  chUdren,  stage 
illusion  is  to  men,  provided  they  retain 
any  part  of  tlie  child^s  sensibility;  except, 
that  in  the  latter  instance,  the  suspension 
of  the  act  of  comparison,  which  permits 
this  sort  of  negative  belief,  is  soniewliat 
more  assisted  by  the  will,  than  in  tibat  of 
a  child  respecting  a  picture. 

The  true  stage-illusion  in  tills  and  in 
all  other  things  consists  —  not  in  tlie 
mind's  judging  it  to  be  a  forest,  but,  in 
its  remission  of  the  judgment  that  it  is 
not  a  forest.  And  this  subject  of  stagc^ 
illusion  is  so  important,  and  so  many 
practical  errors  and  false  criticisuis  may 
arise,  and  indeed  have  arisen,  either  from 
reasoning  on  It  as  actual  delusion,  (the 
strange  notion,  on  which  the  French 
critics  built  up  their  theory,  and  on  which 
the  French  poets  justify  uie  construction 
of  their  tragedies),  or  from  denying  it 
altogether,  (which  seems  the  end  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  reasoning,  and  which,  as  ex- 
tremes meet,  would  lead  to  the  very  same 
consequences,  by  excluding  whatever 
would  not  be  judged  probable  by  us  in 
our  coolest  state  of  feeling,  with  all  our 
faculties  in  even  balance),  that  these  few 
remarks  will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned,  if 
they  should  serve  either  to  explain  or  to 
illustrate  the  point.  For  not  <Mily  are  we 
never  absolutely  deluded  —  or  anything 
like  it,  but  the  attempt  to  cause  the  high- 
est delusion  possible  to  beings  in  their 
senses  sitting  in  a  theater,  is  a  gniss 
fault,  incident  only  to  low  minds,  li^iicfa, 
feeling  that  they  cannot  affect  the  heart 
or  head  permanently,  endeavor  to  call 
forth  the  momentary  affections.  There 
ought  never  to  be  more  pain  than  is  com- 
patible with  co-existing  pleasure,  and  to 
be  amply  repaid  by  thought. 

Sliakespeare  found  the  infant  stase  de- 
manding an  intermixture  of  ludicrous 
character  as  imperiously  as  that  of 
Greece  did  the  chorus,  and  high  language 
accordant.  And  there  are  many  advan- 
tages in  this;  —  a  greater  assimilation  to 
nature,  a  greater  scope  of  power,  more 
truths,  ana  more  feelings;  —  the  effects 
of  contrast,  as  in  Lear  and  the  Fool;  and 
especially  this,  that  the  true  language  of 
passion  becomes  sutSciently  elevated  bj 
your  having  previously  heard,  in  the  same 
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piece,  the  lighter  conyersation  of  men 
under  no  strong  emotion.  The  very 
naltedness  of  the  stage,  too,  was  advan- 
tageous,—  for  the  drama  thence  became 
sometliing  between  recitation  and  rep- 
resentation; and  the  absence  or  paucity 
of  scenes  allowed  a  freedom  from  tlie 
laws  of  unity  of  place  and  unity  of  time, 
the  observance  of  which  must  either  con- 
fine the  drama  to  as  few  subjects  as  may 
be  counted  on  the  fingers,  or  mvolve  gross 


improbabilities,  far  more  striking  than 
the  violation  would  have  caused.  Thence, 
also,  was  precluded  the  danger  of  a  false 
ideal, —  of  aiming  at  more  than  what  is 
possible  on  the  whole.  What  play  of  the 
ancients,  with  reference  to  uieir  ideal, 
does  not  hold  out  more  glaring  absurdi- 
ties than  any  in  Shakspeare?  On  the 
Greek  plan  a  man  could  more  easily  be  a 
poet  than  a  dramatist;  upon  our  plan 
more  easily  a  dramatist  than  a  poet. 


THE  DRAMA  GENERALLY,  AND  PUBLIC  TASTE  8 

(1818) 


In  my  last  address  I  defined  poetry  to 
be  the  art,  or  whatever  better  term  our 
language  may  afford,  of  representing  ex- 
ternal nature  and  human  ttioughts,  Doth 
relatively  to  human  affections,  so  as  to 
cause  tbie  production  of  as  great  immedi- 
ate pleasure  in  each  part,  as  is  compat- 
ible with  the  largest  possible  sum  of 
pleasure  on  the  ^whole.  rf ow  this  defini- 
tion applies  equally  to  painting  and 
music  as  to  poetry ;  and  in  truth  the  term 
poetry  is  alike  applicable  to  all  three. 
The  vehicle  alone  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence; and  the  term  "poetry"  is  rightly 
applied  by  eminence  to  measured  words, 
onlv  because  the  sphere  of  their  action 
is  far  wider,  the  power  of  giving  perma- 
nence to  them  much  more  certain,  and 
incomparably  greater  the  facility,  by 
which  men,  not  defective  bv  nature  or 
disease,  may  be  enabled  to  derive  habit- 
ual pleasure  and  instruction  from  them. 
On  my  mentioning  these  considerations 
to  a  painter  of  great  genius,  who  had 
been,  from  a  most  honorable  enthusiasm, 
extolling  his  own  art,  he  was  so  struck 
with  their  truth,  that  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
want  no  other  arguments;  —  poetry,  that 
is,  verbal  poetry,  must  be  the  greatest; 
all  that  proves  final  causes  in  the  world, 
proves  this;  it  would  be  shocking  to  think 
otherwise!" — And  in  truth,  deeply,  O! 
far  more  than  words  can  express,  as  I 
venerate  the  Last  Judgment  and  the 
Prophets  of  Michel  AngeTo  Buonarotti,— 

s  Be-printod  eztraeta  from  the  ETeryman's 
liibrarv  Edition.  Originally  delivered  in  1818, 
ond  first  printed  in  vol.  2  of  tfao  LUeranf  £#- 
nutinB  (liondon,  1886). —  Ed. 


yet  the  very  pain  which  I  repeatedly  felt 
as  I  lost  myself  in  gazing  upon  them,  the 
painful  consideration  that  their  having 
been  painted  in  fr0$eo  was  the  sole  cause 
that  tney  had  not  been  abandoned  to  all 
the  accidents  of  a  dangerous  transporta- 
tion to  a  distant  capital,  and  that  Uie 
same  caprice,  which  made  the  Neapolitan 
soldiery  destroy  all  the  exquisite  master- 
pieces on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  the 
Tnnitado  Monte,  after  the  retreat  of 
their  antagonist  barbarians,  might  as 
easily  have  made  vanish  the  rooms  and 
open  gallery  of  Raphael,  and  the  yet 
more  unapproachable  wonders  of  the 
sublime  Florentine  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
forced  upon  my  mhid  the  refiectkxn;  How 
grateful  the  human  race  ought  to  be  that 
the  works  of  EucUd,  Newton,  Phito,  MU- 
ton,  Shakespeare,  are  not  subjected  to 
similar  contingencies, —  that  they  and 
their  fellows,  and  the  great,  though  infe- 
rior, peerage  of  undying  intellect,  are 
secured;  —  secured  even  from  a  second 
irruption  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  other  safeguards,  by  the 
vast  empire  of  English  language,  laws, 
and  religion  founded  in  America,  through 
the  overflow  of  the  power  and  the  virtue 
of  my  country;  —  and  that  now  the  great 
and  certain  works  of  genuine  fame  can 
only  cease  to  act  for  mankind,  when 
men  themselves  cease  to  be  men,  or  when 
the  planet  on  which  they  exist,  shall 
have  altered  its  relations,  or  have  ceased 
to  be. 

But  let  us  now  consider  what  the 
drama  should  be.  And  first,  it  is  not  a 
copy,  but  an  imitation,  of  nature.    Iliis 
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is  the  universal  principle  of  the  fine  arts. 
In  all  well  laid  out  grounds  what  delisht 
do  we  feel  from  that  balance  and  antithe- 
sis of  feelings  and  thoughts  1  How  nat- 
ural !  we  say;  —  but  the  very  wonder  that 
caused  j^e  eiLciamation,  implies  that  we 
perceived  art  at  the  same  momenL  We 
catch  the  hint  from  nature  itself.  When- 
ever in  mountains  or  cataracts  we  dis- 
cover a  likeness  to  anything  artificial 
which  vet  we  know  is  not  artificial  — 
what  pleasure!  And  so  it  is  in  appear-: 
ances  known'  to  be  artificial,  which  ap- 

Senr  to  be  natural.  This  applies  in  due 
egrees,  regulated  by  steady  good  sense, 
from  a  clump  of  trees  to  the  Paradite 
Lo9t  or  Othello.  It  would  be  easy  to 
apply  it  to  painting  and  even,-  though 
with  greater  abstraction  of  thought,  and 
by  more  subtle  yet  equally  just  analo- 
gies—  to  music.  But  this  belongs  to 
others;  suffice  it  that  one  great  principle 
is  common  to  all  the  fine  arts,  a  principle 
which  probably  is  the  condition  of  all 
consciousness,  without  which  we  should 
feel  and  imagine  only  by  discontinuous 
moments,  and  be  plants  or  brute  animals 
instead  of  men;  —  I  mean  that  ever- 
yarving  balance,  or  balancing,  of  images, 
notions,  or  feelings,  conceived  as  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other;  —  in  short,  the  per- 
ception of  identity  and  contrariety;  the 
least  degree  of  which  constitutes  like- 
ness, the  ffreatest  absolute  indifference; 
but  the  infinite  gradations  between  these 
two  form  all  the  play  and  all  the  inter- 
est of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being, 
till  it  leads  us  to  a  feeling  and  an  object 
more  awful  than  it  seems  to  me  compat- 
ible with  even  the  present  subiect  to 
utter  aloud,  though  I  am  most  desirous  to 
suggest  it.  For  there  alone  are  all  things 
ut  once  different  and  the  same;  there 
alone,  as  the  principle  of  all  things,  does 
distinction  exist  unaided  by  division; 
there  are  will  and  reason,  succession  of 
time  and  unmoving  eternity,  infinite 
change  and  ineffable  rest!  — 

Return  Alpheuet  the  dread  voice  i$  p€ut 
Which  ehnmk  thy  etrea/mel 

Thou  honored  flood. 


Smooth-flowing  Avon,  erown'd  with  vocal 

reeds. 
That  etrain  I  heard,  w<u  of  a  higher 

mood! — 
But  now  my  voice  proceeds. 


We  may  divide  a  dramatic  poet*s  char- 
acteristics before  we  enter  into  tiie  com- 
ponent merits  of  any  one  worli,  and  with 
reference  only  to  those  tilings  whicii  are 
to  be  the  materials  of  all,  into  language^ 

gassion,  and  character;  always  bearing 
I  mind  that  these  must  act  and  react 
on  each  other, —  the  language  inspired  by 
the  passion,  and  the  language  and  the 
passion  modified  and  differenced  Ijj  the 
character.  To  the  production  of  the 
highest  excellencies  in  these  threes  there 
are  requisite  in  the  mind  of  the  author; 
—  good  sense;  talent;  sensibili^;  hnagi- 
nation;  —  and  to  the  perfection  of  a 
work  we  should  add  two  faculties  of 
lesser  importance,  yet  necessary  for  the 
ornaments  and  foliage  of  the  column  and 
the  roof  —  fancy  and  a  quick  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  German  tragedies  have  hi  some  re- 
spects been  justfy  ridiculed.  In  them 
the  dramatist  often  becomes  a  novelist  in 
his  directions  to  the  actors,  and  thus  de- 
grades tragedy  into  pantomhue.  Yet 
still  the  consciousness  of  tlie  poet^s  mind 
must  be  diffused  over  that  of  the  reader 
or  spectator;  but  he  himself,  according 
to  his  genius,  elevates  us,  and  by  being 
always  in  keeping,  prevents  us  from 
perceiving  any  strangeness,  thourii  we 
feel  great  exultation.  Many  different 
kinds  of  style  may  be  admirable,  both 
in  different  men,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  poem. 

See  the  different  language  which  strong 
feelings  may  justify  hi  Shylock,  and  learn 
from  Shakespeare*s  conduct  of  that  char- 
acter the  terrible  force  of  every  plain 
and  calm  diction,  when  known  to  proceed 
from  a  resolved  and  impasskmed  man. 

It  is  especially  with  reference  to  the  j 
drama,  and  its  characteristics  In  any  ' 
given  nation,  or  at  any  particular  period, 
that  the  dependence  of  genius  on  the 
public  taste  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  importance.  I  do  not  mean  that 
taste  which  springs  merely  from  caprice 
or  fashionable  Imitation,  and  whl<£,  in 
fact,  genius  can,  and  by  degrees  wlil^ 
create  for  Itself;  but  that  which  arises 
out  of  wide-grasping  and  heart-enrooted 
causes,  whi<£  Is  epidemic,  and  In  the 
very  air  that  all  breathe.  This  It  Is  which 
kills,  or  withers,  or  corrupts.  Socrates* 
Indeed,  might  walk  arm  and  arm  with 
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Hygeia,  whilst  pestilence,  with  a  thou- 
sand furies  running  to  and  fro,  and 
clashing  against  each  other  in  a  complex- 
ity and  agglomeration  of  horrors,  was 
shooting  her  darts  of  fire  and  venom  all 
around  him.  Even  such  was  Milton; 
yea,  and  such,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
oeen  babbled  by  his  critics  in  pretended 
excuse  for  his  damning,  because  for  them 
too  profound,  excellencies, —  such  was 
ShalLspeare.  But  alas!  the  exceptions 
prove  the  rule.  For  who  will  dare  to 
force  his  way  out  of  the  crowd,—  not  of 
the  mere  vulgar, —  but  of  the  vain  and 
tianded  aristocracy  of  intellect,  and  pre- 
sume to  join  the  almost  supernatural 
beings  that  stand  by  themselves  aloof? 

Of  this  diseased  epidemic  influence 
there  are  two  forms  especially  preclusive 
of  tragic  worth.  The  first  is  the  neces- 
sary growth  of  a  sense  and  love  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
assimilative     power^ —  an     inflammation 

groduced  by  cold  and  weakness, —  which 
1  the  boldest  bursts  of  passion  will  lie 
in  wait  for  a  Jeer  at  any  phrase,  that 
may  have  an  accidental  coincidence  in  tlie 
mere  words  with  something  base  or  triv- 
ial. For  instance, —  to  express  woods, 
not  on  a  plain,  but  clothing  a  hill,  which 
overlooks  a  valley,  or  dell,  or  river,  or  the 
sea, —  the  trees  rising  one  above  another, 
as  the  spectators  in  an  ancient  theater, — 
I  icnow  no  other  word  in  our  language, 
(bookish  and  pedantic  terms  out  of  the 
question,)  but  hanging  woods,  the  sglvai 
Muperimpendentes  of  Catullus;  yet  let 
some  wit  call  out  in  a  slang  tone, — **the 

Sallows!"  and  a  peal  of  laughter  would 
amn  the  play.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
dull  pieces  have  had  a  decent  run,  only 
because  nothing  unusual  above,  or  ab- 


surd below,  mediocritv  furnished  an  occa- 
sion,—  a  spark  for  the  explosive  mate- 
rials collected  behind  the  orchestra.  But 
it  would  take  a  volume  of  no  ordinary 
size  however  laconically  the  sense  were 
expressed.  If  it  were  meant  to  instance 
the  effects,  and  unfold  all  the  ^uses,  of 
this  disposition  upon  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  even  physical  character  of  a 
people,  with  its  influences  on  domestic 
life  and  individual  deportment.  A  good 
document  upon  tiiis  subject  would  be  the 
history  of  Faris  society  and  of  French, 
that  is,  Parisian,  literature  from  the 
commencement  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  to  that  of  Buona- 
parte, compared  with  the  preceding 
philosophy  and  poetry  even  of  French- 
men themselves. 

The  second  form,  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  another  distinct  cause,  of  this 
diseased  dis])osition  is  matter  of  exulta- 
tion to  the  philantliropist  and  philoso- 
pher, and  of  regret  to  the  poet,  the 
painter,  and  the  statuary  alone,  and  to 
them  only  as  poets,  painters,  and  stat- 
uaries;—  nameiv,  the  security,  the  com- 
parative equability,  and  ever  increasing 
sameness  of  human  life.  Men  are  now 
so  seldom  thrown  into  wild  circumstances, 
and  violences  of  excitement,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  such  states,  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation of  feeling  with  thought,  the  starts 
and  strange  far-flights  of  the  assimila- 
tive power  on  the  sUghtest  and  least  obvi- 
ous likeness  presented  by  tiioufhts, 
words,  or  objects, —  these  are  all  judged 
of  by  authority,  not  by  actual  experi- 
ence,—  by  what  men  have  lieen  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  symlwls  of  these 
states,  and  not  tiie  natural  symbols,  or 
self-manifestations  of  them. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TEMPEST* 
(1836) 


There  is  a  sort  of  improbability  with 
which  we  are  shocked  in  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, not  less  than  in  a  narrative  of 
real  life;  Consequently,  there  must  be 
rules  respecting  it;  and  as  rules  are  noth- 

4  Be-printed,  with  one  omisBioii,  from  the 
Everyman's  Libranr  Edition.  Originally 
printed  in  vol.  2  of  the  Literary  Remains 
(London,  1886). —  Ed. 


ing  but  means  to  an  end  previously  ascer- 
tained— (Inattention  to  which  simple 
truth  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  the 
pedantry  of  the  French  school),— we 
must  Arst  determine  what  the  immediate 
end  or  object  of  tlie  drama  is.  And 
here,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  I 
find  two  extremes  of  critical  decision;  — 
the  French,  which  evidently  presupposes 
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that  a  perfect  delusion  is  to  be  aimed 
at, —  an  opinion  which  needs  no  fresh 
confutation;  and  the  exact  opposite  to 
it^  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  supposes  the  auditors  throughout  in 
the  full  reflective  Imowledge  of  tlie  con- 
trary. In  evincing  the  impossibiliU^  of 
delusion,  he  makes  no  sufficient  aUow- 
ance  for  an  intermediate  state,  which  I 
have  before  distinguished  by  the  term, 
illusion,  and  have  attempted  to  illustrate 
its  quality  and  character  by  reference  to 
our  mental  state,  when  dreaming.  In 
both  cases  we  simply  do  not  judge  the 
imaffcry  to  be  unreal;  there  is  a  negatire 
reality,  and  no  more.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, tends  to  prevent  the  mind  from 
placing  itself,  or  being  placed,  grad- 
ually m  that  state  in  which  the  images 
have  such  negative  reality  for  the  auditor, 
destroys  this  illusion,  and  is  dramati- 
cally improbable. 

>fow  the  production  of  this  effect  —  a 
sense  of  improbability  —  will  depend  on 
the  degree  of  excitement  in  which  the 
mind  is  supposed  to  be.  Many  things 
would  be  intolerable  in  the  first  scene  of 
a  play,  that  would  not  at  all  interrupt 
our  enjoyment  in  the  height  of  the  inter- 
est, when  the  narrow  cockpit  nmy  be 
made  to  hold 

Th0  vast  fisid  of  France,  or  wt  may  eram 
Within  it$  woodsn  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  af  right  the  air  at  AgineowrL 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  many  obvious 
improbabilities  will  be  endured,  as  be- 
longing to  the  groundwork  of  the  story 
rather  than  to  the  drama  itself,  in  the 
first  scenes,  which  would  disturb  or  dis- 
entrance  us  from  all  illusion  in  the  acme 
of  our  excitement;  as  for  instance,  Lear's 
division  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Cordelia. 

But,  although  the  other  excellences  of 
the  drama  besides  this  dramatic  prob- 
ability, as  unity  of  interest,  with  distinct- 
ness and  subordination  of  the  characters, 
and  appropriateness  of  style,  are  all,  so 
far  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  inward 
excitement,  means  towards  accomplishing 
the  chief  end,  that  of  producing  and  sup- 
porting this  willing  illusion,—  yet  they  do 
not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  ends 
themselves;  and  we  must  remember  that, 
as  such,  they  carry  their  own  Justifica- 
tion with  them,  as  long  as  th^  do  not 


contravene  or  interrupt  tiie  total  IUusioil 
It  is  not  even  always,  or  of  necessity,  aa 
objection  to  them,  that  they  prevent  the 
illusion  from  rising  to  as  great  a  heigiit 
as  it  might  otherwise  have  attained;  — 
it  is  enough  that  they  are  simply  com- 
patible with  as  high  a  degree  of  it  as  it 
requisite  for  the  purpose.  Nay,  npon 
particular  occasions,  a  palpable  improb- 
ability may  be  hacarded  by  a  great  genius 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  down 
the  interest  of  a  merely  instrumental 
scene,  which  would  otherwise  make  too 
mat  an  impression  for  the  harmony  of 
the  entire  illusion.  Had  the  panorama 
been  invented  in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  X, 
Raphael  would  still,  I  doubt  not,  bare 
smiled  in  contempt  at  the  regret,  that 
the  broom  twigs  and  scrubby  brusbes  at 
the  back  of  some  of  his  grand  pictures 
were  not  as  probable  trees  as  those  in  the 
exhibition. 

The  Tempest  is  a  specimen  of  tiie 
purely  romantic  drama,  in  whidi  tlie  In- 
terest is  not  historical,  or  dependent  upon 
fidelity  of  portraiture,  or  the  natural  con- 
nection of  events,—  but  is  a  birth  of  tlie 
imagination,  and  rests  only  on  the  coap- 
tation and  union  of  the  elements  Kranted 
to,  or  assumed  by,  tiie  poet.  It  Is  a 
species  of  drama  which  owes  no  allegi- 
ance to  time  or  space,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  errors  of  chronology  and  geog- 
raphy—  no  mortal  sins  in  any  species  — 
are  venial  faults,  and  count  for  nothing. 
It  addresses  itself  entirely  to  the  Imag^ 
inative  faculty;  and  although  the  ilio- 
sion  may  be  assisted  by  the  effect  on  the 
senses  of  the  complicated  scenery  and 
decorations  of  modem  times,  yet  this  sort 
of  assistance  is  dangerous.  For  the  prin- 
cipal and  only  genuine  excitement  ought 
to  come  from  witiiin, —  from  tlie  tuowed 
and  sympathetic  Imaghiatbn;  whereas, 
where  so  much  is  addressed  to  the  mere 
external  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing, 
the  spiritual  vision  Is  apt  to  langnidi, 
and  the  attraction  from  without  win 
withdraw  the  mind  from  the  proper  and 
only  legitimate  hiterest  which  is  Intended 
touring  from  within. 

Tne  romance  opens  with  a  busy  scene 
admirably  appnopriate  to  the  kind  of 
drama,  and  giving,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
note to  the  whole  narmony.  It  prepares 
and  initiates  the  excitement  required  for 
the  entire  piece,  and  yet  does  not  demand 
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anything  from  the  spectators,  which 
tibcir  previous  habits  had  not  fitted  them 
to  understand.  It  is  the  bustie  of  a 
tempest,  from  which  tiie  real  horrors  are 
abstracted;  —  therefore  it  is  poetical, 
though  not  in  strictness  natural — (the 
distinction  to  which  I  have  so  often  al- 
luded)—  and  is  purposely  restrained 
from  concentering  the  interest  on  itself, 
but  used  merely  as  an  induction  or 
tuning  for  what  is  to  follow. 

In     the     second     scene.     Prosperous 
speeches,  till  the  entrance  of  Ariel,  con- 
tain the  finest  example,  I  remember,  of 
retrospective  narration  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  immediate  interest,  and  put- 
ting the  audience  in  possession  of  all  the 
Information    necessary    for    the    under- 
standing of  the  plot.    Observe,  too,  the 
perfect     probabinty     of     the     moment 
chosen  by  Prospero  (the  very  Shalcspeare 
himself,  as  it  were,  of  the  tempest)   to 
open  out  the  truth  to  his  daughter,  hitf 
own   romantic   bearing,   and   how   com- 
pletely  anvthing  that  might  have  been 
disagreeable  to  us  in   the  masiclan.  Is 
reconciled  and  shaded  in  the  numanlty 
and  natural  feelinss  of  the  father.    In 
the  very  first  speech  of  Miranda  the  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness  of  her  character 
are  at  once  laid  open;  —  it  would  have 
been  lost  in  direct  contact  with  the  agi- 
tation of  the  first  scene.    The  opinion 
once  prevailed,  but,  happily,  is  now  aban- 
donea,    that    Fletcher   alone    wrote    for 
women;  —  the   truth  is,  that  witti  very 
few,  and  those  partial,  exceptions,  the 
female  characters  in  the  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are,  when  of  the  light 
kind,  not  decent;  when  heroic,  complete 
viragos.    But  in  Shalcspeare  idl  the  ele- 
ments of  womanhood  are  holy,  and  there 
is  the  sweet,  yet  dignified  feeling  of  all 
that  continuates  society,  as  sense  of  an- 
cestry and  of  sex,  with  a  purity  unassail- 
able by  sophistry,  l)ecause  it  rests  not  in 
the  analytic  processes,  but  in  that  same 
equipoise  of  the  faculties,  during  which 
tne  feelings  are  representative  of  all  past 
experience, —  not  of  the  individual  only, 
but  of  all  those  by  whom  she  has  been 
educated,  and  their  predecessors  even  up 
to  the  first  mother  that  lived.     Shalcspeare 
saw  that  the  want  of  prominence,  which 
Pope  notices  for  sarcasm,  was  the  blessed 
beauty  of  the  woman*8  character,  and 
joiew  that  it  arose  not  from  any  defi- 


ciency, but  from  the  more  exquisite  har- 
mony of  all  the  parts  of  the  moral  beins 
constituting  one  living  total  of  head  and 
heart.  He  has  drawn  it,  indeed,  in  ail 
its  distinctive  energies  of  faitli,  patience, 
constancy,  fortitude, —  shown  in  ail  of 
them  as  following  the  heart,  which  gives 
its  results  by  a  nice  tact  and  happy  intui- 
tion, without  the  intervention  of  the  dis- 
cursive faculty,  sees  all  things  in  and  by 
the  light  of  the  affections,  and  errs,  if  it 
ever  err,  in  the  exaggerations  of  love 
alone.  In  all  the  Shucspearian  women 
there  is  essentially  the  same  foundation 
and  principle;  the  disthict  individuality 
and  variety  are  merely  the  result  of  the 
modification  of  circumstances,  whether  ki 
Miranda  the  maiden,  in  Imogen  the  wife, 
or  in  Katherine  the  queen. 

But  to  return.  The  appearance  and 
characters  of  the  super  or  ultra-natural 
servants  are  finely  contrasted.  Ariel  has 
in  everything  the  airy  tint  which  gives 
the  name;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Miranda  is  never  directly  brought 
into  comparison  with  Ariel,  lest  the  nat- 
ural and  numan  of  the  one  and  the  super- 
natural of  the  other  should  tend  to  neu- 
tralize each  other;  Caliban,  on  the  other 
hand,   is   all   earth,   all   condensed   and 

Sross  in  feelings  and  images;  he  has  the 
awnings  of  understanding  without  rea- 
son or  the  moral  sense,  and  in  him,  as 
in  some  brute  animals,  this  advance  to 
the  inteUectual  faculties,  without  the 
moral  sense,  is  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  vice.  For  it  is  in  Uie  primacy  of 
the  moral  being  only  that  man  is  truly 
human;  in  his  inteUectual  powers  he  is 
certainly  approached  by  the  brutes,  and, 
man*s  whole  system  duly  considered, 
those  powers  cannot  be  considered  other 
than  means  to  an  end,  that  is,  to  morality. 
In  this  scene,  as  it  proceeds,  is  dis- 
played the  impression  made  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Miranda  on  each  otlier;  it  is 
love  at  first  sight:  — 

at  the  first  tight 
They  have  ehan^d  eyes:  — 

and  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  all  cases 
of  real  love,  it  is  at  one  moment  that  it 
takes  place.  That  moment  may  have 
been  prepared  by  previous  esteem,  ad- 
miration, or  even  affection, —  yet  love 
seems  to  require  a  momentary  act  of  voli- 
tion, by  which  a  tadt  bond  of  devotion 
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is  imposed, —  a  bond  not  to  be  thereafter 
brolcen  without  violating  what  should  be 
sacred  in  our  nature.  How  finely  is  the 
true  Shakspearian  scene  contrasted  with 
Dryden's  vulgar  alteration  of  it  in  which 
a  mere  ludicrous  psychological  experi- 
ment, as  it  were,  is  tried  —  displaying 
nothhig  but  indelicacy  without  passion. 
Prospero's  interruption  of  the  courtship 
has  often  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  suf- 
ficient motive;  still  his  alleged  reason  — 

hit  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light  — 

is  enough  for  the  ethereal  connections  of 
the  romantic  imagination,  altfapugh  it 
would  not  be  so  for  the  historical.  The 
whole  courting  scene,  indeed,  in  the  be- 


ginning of  the  third  act,  between  tfe 
lovers,  is  a  masterpiece;  and  the  flxst 
dawn  of  disobedience  in  the  mind  ei 
Miranda  to  the  command  of  ber  father 
is  very  finely  drawn,  so  as  to  seem  the 
working  of  the  Scriptural  command  Thmt 
shalt  leave  father  and  mother,  &c  0! 
with  what  exquisite  purity  this  scene  k 
conceived  and  executed!  Sfaakspeaie 
may  sometimes  be  gross,  but  I  l^^d^ 
say  that  he  is  always  moral  and  modest 
Alas!  in  this  our  dav  decency  of  man- 
ners is  preserved  at  uie  expense  of  mor- 
ality of  neart,  and  delicacies  for  vke  are 
allowed,  whilst  grossness  against  it  is 
hypocritically,  or  at  least  morbidly, 
demned. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  » 

(1836) 


The  flfst  form  of  poetry  is  the  epic, 
the  essence  of  which  may  be  stated  as 
the  successive  in  events  and  characters. 
This  must  be  distinguished  from  narra- 
tion in  which  there  must  always  be  a 
narrator,  from  whom  the  objects  repre- 
sented receive  a  coloring  and  a  manner: 
—  whereas  in  the  epic,  as  hi  the  so  called 
poems  of  Homer,  the  whole  is  completely 
objective,  and  the  representation  is  a 
pure  reflection.  The  next  form  into 
which  poetry  passed  was  the  dramatic;  — 
both  forms  having  a  common  basis  with 
a  certain  difference,  and  that  difference 
not  consisting  in  the  dialogue  alone. 
Both  arc  founded  on  the  relation  of 
providence  to  the  human  will;  and  this 
relation  is  the  universal  element,  ex- 
pressed under  different  points  of  view 
according  to  the  difference  of  religion, 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion of  different  nations.  In  the  epic 
poem  fate  is  represented  as  overruling 
the  will,  and  making  it  instrumental  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  designs:—^ 


A(6f  hk  reXe^ero  povk'tf. 


In  the  drama,  the  will  Is  exhibited  as 
struggling  with  fate,  a  great  and  beauti- 

5  Re  printed  extracts  from  the  Everj-man's 
Library  Edition.  Originally  appeared  in  vol. 
2  of  the  Literary  R^maina  (London,  1886). 
—  Ed« 


ful  instance  and  Illustration  of  whkli  k 
the  Frometheve  of  iEschylus;  and  the 
deepest  effect  Is  produced,  when  the  fate 
is  represented  as  a  higher  and  Intdlimit 
will,  and  the  opposition  of  the  IndividiMl 
as  springing  from  a  defect. 

In  order  that  a  drama  may  be  prop- 
erly historical,  it  Is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  the  history  of  the  people  Id 
whom  it  is  addressed.  In  the  composi- 
tion, care  must  be  taken  that  tiiere  ap- 
pear no  dramatic  lmpi:obabillty,  as  the 
reaUtv  is  taken  for  granted.  It  waa^ 
likewise,  be  poetical;  —  that  only,  I 
mean,  must  be  taken  which  Is  the  perma- 
nent In  our  nature,  which  is  conmion,  and 
therefore  deeply  interesting  to  all  ages. 
The  events  themselves  are  immaterial, 
otherwise  than  as  the  clothuig  and  mani- 
festations of  the  soirit  that  Is  workliif 
within.  In  this  mode,  the  unity  resulting 
from  succession  Is  destroyed,  but  is  sap- 
plied  by  a  unity  of  a  higher  order,  wfaid 
connects  the  events  by  reference  to  the 
workers,  gives  a  reason  for  them  In  the 
motives,  and  presents  men  in  their  caasa- 
tlve  character.  It  takes,  therefore,  that 
part  of  real  history  which  Is  the  least 
known,  and  Infuses  a  principle  of  Sfe 
and  organization  into  the  naked  facti, 
and  makes  them  all  the  framework  of  aa 
animated  whole. 

In  my  happier  days,  while  I  had  yet 
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hope    and    onward-looking    thou^^ts,    I 
planned  an  historical  drama  of  King  Ste- 

ShcHy  in  the  manner  of  Shakspeare*  In- 
eed  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  man 
of  dramatic  genius  should  dramatize  all 
those  omitted  by  Shalcspeare,  as  far  down 
as  Henry  YII.  Perkin  Warbeck  would 
make  a  most  interesting  drama.  A  few 
scenes  of  Marlowe's  Edward  II  mi^t 
be  preserved.  After  Henry  VIII,  the 
events  are  too  well  and  distinctly  Imown, 
to  be,  without  plump  inverisunilitude, 
crowded  together  in  one  night's  exhibi- 
tion. Whereas,  tlie  history  of  oar  an- 
cient Idngs  —  the  events  of  their  reigns,  I 
mean, —  are  like  stars  in  the  slcy ;  —  what- 
ever the  real  interspaces  may  be,  and 
however  great,  they  seem  close  to  each 
other.  The  stars  —  the  events  —  strike 
us  and  remain  in  our  eye,  little  modified 
by  the  difference  of  dates.  An  historic 
drama  is,  therefore,  a  collection  of  events 
borrowed  from  history,  but  connected  to- 


gether in  respect  of  cause  and  time,  poet- 
kally  and  by  dramatic  fiction.  It  would 
be  a  fine  national  custom  to  act  such  a 
series  of  dramatic  histories  in  orderly 
succession,  in  the  yearly  Christmas  hoh- 
days,  and  could  not  but  tend  to  counter- 
act that  mock  cosmopolitism,  wliich  under 
a  positive  term  really  implies  nothing  but 
a  negation  of,  or  indifference  to,  the  par- 
ticular love  of  our  country.  By  its  na- 
tionality must  every  nation  retain  its  in- 
dependence;—  I  mean  a  nationality 
quoad  the  nation.  Better  thus;  —  na- 
tionality in  each  individual,  quoad  his 
country,  is  eaual  to  the  sense  of  individ- 
uality quoad  nimself ;  but  himself  as  sub- 
sensuous,  and  central  Patriotism  is 
equal  to  the  sense  of  individualitv  re- 
flected from  every  other  individuaL 
There  may  come  a  higher  virtue  in  both 
—  just  cosmopolitism.  But  this  latter  is 
not  possible  but  by  antecedence  of  the 
former. 


NOTES  ON  OTHELLO  « 
(1836) 


Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  that  little  or 
nothing  is  wanting  to  render  the  Othello 
a  regidar  tragedy,  but  to  have  opened 
the  play  with  the  arrival  of  Othello  in 
Cyprus,  and  to  have  thrown  the  preced- 
ing act  into  the  form  of  narration.  Here 
then  is  the  place  to  determine,  whether 
such  a  change  would  or  would  not  be  an 
improvement ;  —  nav,  (to  throw  down  the 
glove  with  a  full  challenge)  whether  the 
tragedy  would  or  not  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment become  more  regular, —  that  is, 
more  consonant  with  the  rules  dictated 
by  universal  reason,  on  the  true  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  in  its  application  to 
the  particular  case.  For  in  all  acts  of 
judgment,  it  can  never  be  too  often  recol- 
lected, and  scarcely  too  often  repeated, 
that  rules  are  means  to  ends,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  end  must  be  deter- 
mined and  understood  before  it  can  be 
known  what  the  rules  are  or  ought  to  be. 
Now,  from  a  certain  species  of  drama, 
proposinff  to  itself  the  accomplishment 
of   certahi   ends, —  these   partly    arising 

e  Re-printed  from  the  Everyman's  Library 
Kdltion.  First  puhHshed  in  toI.  2  of  the 
LUerary  Btnalne  (London,  1886). —  Bd. 


from  the  idea  of  the  species  itself,  but  in 

Eart,  likewise,  forced  upon  the  dramatist 
y  accidental  circumstances  beyond  his 
power  to  remove  or  control, —  three  rules 
have  been  abstracted;  —  in  other  words, 
the  means  most  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pz;oposed  ends  have  been 
generalized,  and  prescribed  under  the 
names  of  the  three  unities, —  the  unity  of 
time,  the  unitv  of  place,  and  the  unity  of 
action, —  whidb  last  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  as  appropriately,  as  well  as  more 
intelligibly,  entitled  the  unity  of  interest. 
With  this  last  the  present  question  has 
no  immediate  concern:  in  fact.  Its  con- 
junction with  the  former  two  is  a  mere 
delusion  of  words.  It  is  not  properly  a 
rule,  but  in  itself  the  great  end  not  only 
of  the  drama,  but  of  tlie  epic  poem,  the 
Ivric  ode,  of  all  poetry,  down  to  the  can- 
ale-flame  cone  of  an  epigram, —  nay  of 
poesy  in  general,  as  the  proper  generic 
term  inclusive  of  all  the  nne  arts  as  its 
species.  But  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  which  alone  are  entitled  to  the 
names  of  rules,  the  history  of  their  origin 
will  be  their  best  criterion.  You  might 
take  the  Greek  chorus  to  a  place,  but  you 
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could  not  bring  a  place  to  them  without 
as  palpable  an  equivoque  as  bringing  Blr- 
nam  wood  to  Macbeth  at  Dunsinane.  It 
was  the  same,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
with  regard  to  the  unity  of  time: —  the 

? positive  fact,  not  for  a  moment  removed 
rom  the  senses,  the  presence,  I  mean,  of 
the  same  identical  chorus,  was  a  con- 
tinued measure  of  time;  —  and  although 
the  imagination  may  supersede  percep- 
tion, yet  it  must  fane  granted  to  be  an 
imperfection  —  however  easily  tolerated 
—  to  place  the  two  in  broad  contradic- 


tion to  each  other.  In  trutli,  it  is  a  mm 
accident  of  terms;  for  tlie  Trilogy  of  1m 
Greek  theater  was  a  drama  in  three  a^ 
and  notwithstanding  this,  ^i^iat  sin 
contrivances  as  to  place  there  are  in 
Aristophanic  Frogs.  Besides,  if  tbc 
of  mere  actual  perception  is  onee 
lated  —  as  it  repeaUdly  is  even  in 
Greek  tragedies  —  why  is  it  more  luv^ 
cult  to  imagine  three  hours  f^  be  tlimi 
years  than  to  be  a  whole  day  and  ii%bt^ 


CHARLES  LAMB 


Charles  Lamb  was  bom  at  London  in 
1775.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  at  eight  was  sent  to 
Christ's  Hospit-1.  There  he  met  Cole- 
ridge, who  was  destined  to  be  his  lifelong^ 
friend.  After  seven  years  at  Christ's 
Charles  returned  to  his  parents.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  employed  at  the  South  Sea 
House,  and  in  1799  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  East  India  House,  a  position  he  held 
for  manv  years.  Two  years  after,  his 
first  published  poem  appeared  in  a  news- 
pai>er,  though  it  was  signed  with  the 
initials  of  Coleridge,  who  had  corrected 
it.  Not  long  afterward  the  letters  of 
Lamb  bear  witness  to  those  periodical 
attacks  of  madness  to  which  his  sister 
Mary  and  he  were  subject;  Mary,  indeed, 
killed  her  mother  in  one  of  her  attacks, 
and  the  trasedy  had  a  lasting  effect  on 
the  pair,  ^o  lived  together  until  the 
death  of  Charles.  But  m  his  books  and 
in  writings  he  soon  found  solace.  He 
wrote,  often  in  collaboration  with  Mary, 
a  number  of  tales  and  poems,  and  in 
1803  published  his  verse  tragedy  John 
WoodviL  They  both  wrote  the  cele- 
brated TaU$  from  Shak9$feare,  which 
appeared  in  1807.  The  followhig  year 
Charles  issued  the  famous  8p0eimen*  of 
EngUth  Dramatie  Poets,  etc.  Meantime 
he  had  found  time  to  write  the  farce 
Mr.  H.  (1806),  which  was  a  failure.  Be- 
tween 1809  and  1817  he  contributed  vari- 
ous essays  to  the  BefUetor.  In  1818  he 
publish.  1  two  volumes  of  his  Works.  In 
1890  he  began  contributing  further  essays 
to  the  London  Magazine  under  the  name 


of  Ella.  Many  of  these  appeared  h 
book-form  in  1893.  Two  years  after  tWi 
he  retired  from  his  position  witii  a  pa-, 
sion.  His  last  years  he  was  able  to  de>; 
vote  to  his  work,  as  he  was  comparatifcif  | 
well-to-do.  A  few  months  after  tk; 
death  of  his  friend  Coleridge,  Chaila 
Lamb  died,  in  1834. 

While  Lamb  wrote  a  few  plays,  be  k| 
not  hi  any  sense  a  dramatist;  these  pitTi 
are  rather  experiments  from  the  hsM 
of  one  interested  in  poetry  and  ihr 
drama,  than  expert  proaucts  of  a  prM- 
tidng  playwriffht.  His  interest  it 
Shakespeare  ana  the  Elisabetbans  mti 
manifest  hi  his  Sfseknens,  which  veic 
more  influential  uian  anything  else  ii 
directing  the  attention  of  the  modemi  ts 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  His  kn 
for  the  old  drama  is  everywhere  observ- 
able in  his  writhigs.  As  a  critic  of  <k 
drama,  Lamb  did  not  contribute  mucii  d 
theory,  nor  did  he  formulate  any  dit- 
thictly  new  ideas,  though  in  the  two  most 
important  essays.  On  the  Artificial  Csm- 
ody  of  the  Last  Century,  and  On  <W 
Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  he  pots  {» 
ward  an  interesting  and  ingenious  idet 

On  the  drama: 

Notes  in  the  8peeim0ns  of  EngUsk  Df 
maUe  Poets  who  Uoed  ahont  the  ''^' 


of  Shakespeare  (1808). 
On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare  (18II)* 
On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  U^ 

Century  (1893). 
John  Kemhle  and  Godwin's  Trageds  ^ 

"Antonio"  (1899). 
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^  the  numerous  other  essays  more  or 
less  on  the  drama,  but  chiefly  dealhig 
^virith  actmgy  the  most  mterestmg  are: 
Oi»  the  Custom  of  Hitnng  at  the  Thea- 
tiree  (1811),  Biografhical  Memoir  of 
'Mr.  Luton  (1825),  The  BeUgion  of 
^etore  (1896),  On  a  Passage  m  **  The 
Tempest"  (18S3),  Th€  Death  of  Mun- 
dan  (1839),  My  First  Play  (1893),  On 
Some  of  the  Old  Actors  (1893),  On 
the  Acting  of  Munden  (1833),  Stage 
Ilkurion  (1833),  To  the  Shade  of  El- 
listen     (1833),     EUistoniana     (1833), 

Barbara   S (1833),   and    the   five 

**  criticisms "  included  in  Eliana.  For 
numerous  occasional  remarks  ou  tiie 
drama  see  the  Letters  (Ainger  ed., 
1904). 

Sdltlons: 

^€Mn&*#  Works  and  Correspondence, 
edited  by  Alfred  Ainger,  19  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1883-88).  See  idso  The  Works  of 
Charles  Lamb,  edited  by  W.  Macdon- 
ald,  19  vols.  (London,  1903-04),  and 
by  E.  V.  Lucas,  7  vols.  (London,  1903- 
04). 

Jn  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Last 
Century  (to  which  John  Kemble  and 
Godwin's  Tragedy  of  "Antonio"  was 
originally  affixed),  is  in  the  Essay  §  of 
EUa  (1893);  also.  My  First  Play,  On 
Some  of  the  Old  Actors,  and  On  the 
Acting  of  Munden,  The  Last  Essays 
of  Elia  (1833)  hiclude  Stage  Illuaion, 
To  the  Shade  of  EUiston,  ElUstoniana, 

and    Barbara    S ,    The    remaining 

essays  are  found  in  the  Works  (see 
above),  while  in  his  Dramatic  Essays 
of  Charles  Lamb  (New  York,  1891), 
Brander  Matthews  has  included  all  the 
essays  on  tiie  drama.  Percy  Fitzger- 
ald's The  Art  of  the  Stage  as  Set  Out 


m  Lamb's  Dramatic  Essays  (London, 
1885)  contains  practically  the  same 
material.  Tlie  E  liana,  with  the  five 
criticisms,  was  first  collected  by  J.  £. 
Babson  (Boston,  1865).  The  plays 
and  selected  essays  on  the  drama  are 
edited  by  Rudolf  Dirclu  hi  the  Plays 
and  Dramatic  Essays  by  Charles  Lamb 
(London,  n.  d.).  Tliere  are  innumer- 
able re-prints  of  the  Elia  essays;  a 
convenient  edition  is  that  in  Every- 
man's Library,  with  an  introduction  by 
Augustme  Birrell  (New  Yorlc,  1906). 
The  Letters  are  published  as  Letters 
of  Charles  Lamb,  edited  by  Alfred 
Ainger,  9  vols,  (new  ed.,  London, 
1904).  There  is  also  a  two- volume 
edition  of  these  in  Everyman's  Library. 

On  Lamb  and  his  works: 

Barry  Cornwall,  Charles  Lamb:  a  Mem- 
oir (London,  1866). 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  Lamb,  hii  Friends, 
Haunts,  Books  (London,  1866). 

Alfred  Ainger,  Charles  Lamb  (in  Eng- 
Uth  Men  of  Letters  series.  Revised 
ed.,  London,  1888). 

B.  E.  Martin,  In  the  Footprints  of  Lamb 
(London,  1891). 

W.  C.  Haziitt,  The  Lambs:  New  Particu- 
lars (London,  1897). 

W.  C.  Haziitt,  editor,  Lamb  and  Haziitt: 
Further  Letters  and  Records,  Hithr- 
erto  Unpublished  (London,  1900). 

Bertram  Dobbell,  Sidelights  on  Charles 
Lamb  (London,  1903). 

E.  V.  Lucas,  Life  of  Charles  Lamb,  9 
vols.  (London,  1905). 

Walter  Jerrold,  Charles  Lamb  (London, 
1905). 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  Leigh  Hunt  (London, 
1841.  Reprinted  hi  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays;  many  eds.). 


ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  COMEDY  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY  i 

[From  Essays  of  Elia] 
(1893) 


The  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of 
manners,  is  quite  extinct  on  our  stage. 

1  Re-print«d  in  full  from  the  ETeryman's 
Library  Edition  of  Th€  Essays  of  Elia  (1906). 
—  Ed. 


Congreve  and  Farquhar  show  their  heads 
once  in  seven  years  only,  to  he  exploded 
and  put  down  instantly.  The  times  can- 
not bear  them.  Is  it  for  a  few  wild 
speeches,   an  occasional   license  of   dia- 
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logae?  I  think  not  altoffether.  The  bufil- 
ness  of  their  dramatic  oiaracters  will  not 
stand  the  moral  test  We  screw  eyery- 
thing  up  to  that  Idle  gallantry  in  a 
fiction,  a  dream,  the  passing  pageant  of 
an  evening,  startles  us  in  the  same  way 
as  tiie  alarming  indications  of  profligacy 
in  a  son  or  ward  in  real  life  should  star- 
tle a  parent  or  guardian.  We  have  no 
such  middle  emotions  as  dramatic  inter- 

[ests  left  We  see  a  stage  libertine  play- 
ing his  loose  pranks  of  two  hours'  dura- 
tion, and  of  no  after  consequence,  with 
the  severe  eyes  which  inspect  real  vices 
with  their  bearings  upon  two  worlds. 
We  are  spectators  to  a  plot  or  intrigue 
(not  reducible  in  life  to  the  point  of 
strict  morality),  and  take  it  all  for  truth. 
We  substitute  a  real  for  a  dramatic  per- 
son, and  judge  him  accordingly.  We  try 
him  in  our  courts,  from  wmch  there  is 
no  appeid  to  the  dramatU  jmtsoiub,  his 
peers.  We  have  been  spoiled  with — not 
sentimental  comedy  —  out  a  tyrant  far 
more  pernicious  to  our  pleasures  wrhldi 
has  succeeded  to  it,  the  exclusive  and 
all-devouring  drama  of  common  life; 
where  the  moral  point  is  everything; 
where,  instead  of  tne  fictitious  half-be- 
Ueved  personages  of  the  stage  (the  phan- 
toms of  old  comedy),  we  recognise  our- 
selves, our  brothers,  aunts,  Idnsfolk, 
allies,  patrons,  enemies, —  the  same  as  in 
life, —  with  an  interest  In  what  Is  going 
on  so  hearty  and  substantial,  that  we 
cannot  afford  our  moral  Judsment,  in  its 
deepest  and  most  vital  results,  to  com- 
promise   or    slumber    for    a    moment. 

I  What  is  there  transacting,  by  no  modi- 
fication is  made  to  affect  us  in  any  other 
manner  than  ti^  same  events  or  charac- 
ters would  do  in  our  relationships  of  life. 
We  carry  our  fireside  concerns  to  the 
theater  with  us.  We  do  not  go  thither 
like  our  ancestors,  to  escape  from  the 

Pressure  of  reality,  so  mucn  as  to  con- 
rm  our  experience  of  it;  to  make  assur- 
ance double,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate.  We 
must  live  our  toilsome  lives  twice  over, 
as  it  was  the  mournful  privileffe  of  Ulys- 
ses to  descend  twice  to  the  shades.  All 
that  neutral  ground  of  character,  which 
stood  between  vice  and  virtue;  or  which 
in  fact  was  indifferent  to  neither,  where 
neither  properly  was  called  into  ques- 
tion; that  nappy  breathing-place  from 
the  burthen  of  a  perpetual  moral  ques- 


tioning—  the  sanctuary  and  miiet 
tia  01  hunted  casuistry  —  is  broko 
and  disfranchised,  as  injurions  to 
interests  of  society.  The  privileges 
the  place  are  taken  away  oy  law. 
dare  not  dally  with  images,  or  names, 
wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish  dogs 
shadows.  We  dread  infection  from 
scenic  representation  of  disorder, 
fear  a  painted  pustule.  In  our  BiaUlf 
that  our  moralibr  should  not  take  emk 
we  wrap  it  up  in  a  ffreat  blanket  n^ 
tout  of  precaution  agamst  the  breeae  mi 
sunshine. 

I  confess  for  myself  that  (witfa  is 
great  delinquencies  to  answer  for)  I  at 
glad  for  a  season  to  take  an  alrfaig  b^ 
yond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  eoi* 
science, —  not  to  live  always  in  the  pic- 
dncts  of  the  law-courts, —  but  now  eai 
then,  for  a  dream-while  or  so,  to  imagae 
a  world  with  no  meddling  restrictiaos— 
to  get  into  recesses,  whiuier  tlie  hnnier 
cannot  f oUow  me  — 

Secret  ehadee 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
Wlule  yet  there  woe  no  fear  of  Jene, 

I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  rcstrsinC 
the  fresher  and  more  healthy  for  It  1 
wear  my  shackles  more  contentedly  te 
having  respired  the  breath  of  an  imar 
inary  freeaom.  I  do  not  know  how  it  li 
with  others,  but  I  feel  the  better  ahrajt 
for  the  perusal  of  one  of  Congreve^s— 
nay,  why  should  I  not  add,  even  of  Wycb- 
erley's  —  comedies.  I  am  the  gayer  li 
least  for  it;  and  I  could  never  connKt 
those  sports  of  a  witty  fancy  in  asf 
shape  with  any  result  to  be  drawn  fraoi 
them  to  imitation  in  real  life.  They  ire 
a  world  ot  themselves  almost  as  modi  t 
fairyland.  Take  one  of  tiieir  diaractcn* 
male  or  female  (with  few  exceptioai 
they  are  alike),  and  place  it  in  a  mod- 
ern play,  and  my  virtuous  indignstios 
shall  rise  against  the  profligate  wretdi  tf 
warmly  as  the  Catos  of  the  pits  conU 
desire;  because  in  a  modem  play  I  m 
to  Judge  oi  the  ri^ht  and  the  wrong. 
The  standard  of  police  is  the  measure  of 
volHieal  justice.  The  atmosphere  wiB 
ollght  it;  it  cannot  live  here.  It  has  got 
into  a  moral  world,  where  It  has  no  ho»^ 
ness,  from  which  it  must  needs  fall  head- 
long, as  dizzy,  and  incapable  of  roaUsg 
a  stand,  as  a  Swedenborgian  bad  qpirit 
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bat  has  wandered  unawares  into  the 
pliere  of  one  of  his  Good  Men,  or  An- 
tis.  But  in  Ms  own  world  do  we  feel 
be  creature  is  so  very  bad?  — The  Fain- 
Us  and  the  Mirabels,  the  Dorimants  and 
be  Lady  Touchwoods,  in  their  own 
pliere,  do  not  offend  my  moral  sense;  in 
act,  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  alL 
fhey  seem  engaged  m  their  proper  ele- 
lent.  They  break  through  no  laws  or 
onscientious  restraints.  They  know  of 
one.  They  have  got  out  of  Christendom 
Bto  the  land  —  what  shall  I  call  it?  —  of 
uckoldry  —  the  Utopia  of  gallantry, 
rliere  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners 
lerfect  freedom.  It  is  altogether  a  spec- 
tlative  scene  of  things,  which  has  no 
eference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is. 
io  good  person  can  be  justly  offended 
IS  a  spectator,  because  no  good  person 
uffers  on  the  stage.  Judged  morally, 
tvery  character  in  Siese  plays  —  the  few 
xceptions  only  are  mistaket  —  Is  alike 
ssentially  vain  and  worthless.  The  great 
irt  of  Congreve  is  especially  shown  in 
his,  that  he  has  entirely  excluded  from 
lis  scenes  —  some  little  generosities  in 
he  part  of  Angelica  perhaps  excepted  — 
lot  only  anything  lilte  a  faultless  char- 
icter,  out  any  pretensions  to  goodness 
}r  eood  feelings  whatsoever.  Whether 
le  did  this  designedly,  or  instinctively, 
ix  effect  is  as  &ppy  as  the  design  (if 
ieslgn)  was  bold.  I  used  to  wonder  at 
he  strange  power  which  his  Way  of  the 
IVorld  in  particular  possesses  of  inter- 
sting  you  all  along  in  the  pursuits  of 
characters,  for  whom  you  absolutely  care 
lotlilng  —  for  you  neither  hate  nor  love 
lis  personages  —  and  I  think  It  is  owing 
to  this  very  indifference  for  any,  that 
iron  endure  the  whole.  He  has  spread  a 
privation  of  moral  blight,  I  will  call  it, 
rather  than  by  the  ugly  name  of  palpable 
darlmess,  over  his  creations;  ana  his 
ihadows  flit  before  you  without  distinc- 
tion or  preference.  Had  he  introduced 
ft  good  character,  a  single  gush  of  moral 
feeling,  a  revulsion  of  the  judgment  to 
actual  life  and  actual  duties,  the  imper- 
tinent Goshen  would  have  only  lighted  to 
the  discovery  of  deformities,  which  now 
are  none,  because  we  think  them  none. 

Translated  into  real  life,  the  characters 
of  his,  and  his  friend  Wycherley's 
dramas,  are  profligates  and  strumpets  — 
the  bu^ess  of  their  brief  existence,  the 


undivided  pursuit  of  lawless  gallantry. 
No  other  spring  of  action,  or  possible 
motive  of  conduct,  is  recognised;  prin- 
ciples which,  universally  acted  upon, 
must  reduce  this  frame  of  tilings  to  a 
chaos.  But  we  do  them  wrong  in  so 
translating  them.  No  such  effects  are 
produced,  in  their  world.  When  we  are 
among  them,  we  are  amonsst  a  chaotic 
people.  We  are  not  to  judge  them  by 
our  usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are 
insulted  by  their  proceedings  —  for  they 
have  none  among  them.  No  peace  of 
families  is  violatra  —  for  no  family  ties 
exist  among  them.  No  purity  of  the 
marriage  bed  Is  stained  — for  none  is 
supposed  to  have  a  lieing.  No  deep  af- 
fections are  disquieted,  no  holy  wedlock 
bands  are  snapped  asunder  —  for  affec- 
tion*s  depth  ancf  wedded  faith  are  not  of 
the  growth  of  that  soil.  There  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong  —  gratitude  or  its  oppo- 
site—  claim  or  duty  —  paternity  or  son- 
ship.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  Vir- 
tue or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned  about 
it,  whether  Sir  Simon  or  Dapperwit  steal 
away  Miss  Martha;  or  who  is  tlie  father 
of  Lord  Froth's  or  Sir  Paul  PlianVs  chil- 
dren? 

The  whole  is  a  passing  pageant,  where 
we  should  sit  as  unconcerned  at  the 
issues,  for  life  or  death,  as  at  the  battle 
of  the  frogs  and  mice.  But,  like  Don 
Quixote,  we  take  part  against  the  pup- 

Sets,  and  quite  as  impertinently.  W^e 
are  not  contemplate  an  Atlantis,  a 
scheme,  out  of  which  our  coxcombical 
moral  sense  is  for  a  little  transitory  ease 
excluded.  We  have  not  the  courage  to 
imagine  a  state  of  things  for  which  there 
is  neither  reward  nor  punishment.  We 
cling  to  the  painful  necessities  of  shame 
and  blame.  We  would  indict  our  very 
dreams. 

Amidst  the  mortifying  circumstances 
attendant  upon  growing  old,  it  is  some- 
tiiing  to  have  seen  the  School  for  Scan- 
dal in  its  glory.  This  comedy  grew  out 
of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  but  gathered 
some  allays  of  the  sentimental  comedy 
which  followed  theirs.  It  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  now  acted,  though  it 
continues,  at  long  intervals,  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  oilis.  Its  hero,  when 
Palmer  played  it  at  least,  was  Joseph 
Surface.  When  I  remember  the  ^ay 
boldness,  the  graceful  solemn  plausibility^ 
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the  measured  step»  the  insinuating  voice 
—  to  express  it  in  a  word  —  the  down- 
right acted  villainy  of  the  part^  so  differ- 
ent from  the  pressure  of  conscious  actual 
wickedness, —  the  hypocritical  assumption 
of  hypocrisy, —  which  made  Jadt  so  de- 
servecfly  a  favorite  in  that  character,  I 
must  needs  conclude  the  present  generar 
tion  of  playgoers  more  virtuous  than 
myself,  or  more  dense.  I  freely  confess 
that  he  divided  the  pahn  with  me  with 
his  better  brother;  that,  in  fact,  I  Uked 
him  quite  as  welL    Not  but  there  are 

Sassaffes,—  Uke  that,  for  instance,  where 
oseph  is  made  to  refuse  a  pittance  to 
a  poor  relation, —  incongruities  which 
Sheridan  was  forced  upon  by  the  at^ 
tempt  to  join  the  artificial  with  the  com- 
edy, either  of  which  must  destroy  the 
other  —  but  over  these  obstructions 
Jade's  manner  floated  him  so  lightly,  that 
a  refusal  from  him  no  more  shockd  you, 
than  the  easy  compliance  of  Charles  gave 
you  in  reality  any  pleasure;  you  got  over 
the  paltry  question  as  qulclcly  as  you 
could,  to  ffet  bade  into  the  re^ons  of 
pure  comedy,  where  no  cold  morfu  reigns. 
The  hig^y  artificial  manner  of  Palmer 
in  this  character  counteracted  every  dis- 
agreeable impression  which  you  might 
have  received  from  the  contrast,  suppos- 
ing them  real,  between  the  two  brothers. 
You  did  not  believe  in  Joseph  with  the 
same  faith  with  which  you  believed  In 
Charles.  The  latter  was  a  pleasant  real- 
ity, tiie  former  a  no  less  pleasant  poeti- 
cal foil  to  it.  Tlie  comedy,  I  have  said, 
is  incongruous;  a  mixture  of  Congreve 
with  sentimental  incompatibilities;  the 
gayety  upon  the  whole  is  buoyant;  but  it 
required  the  consummate  art  of  Palmer 
to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements. 

A  player  with  Jack's  talents,  if  we 
had  one  now,  would  not  dare  to  do  the 
part  in  the  same  manner.  He  would 
instinctively  avoid  every  turn  which 
might  tend  to  unrealize,  and  so  to  make 
the  character  fascinating.  He  must  take 
his  cue  from  his  spectators,  who  would 
expect  a  bad  man  and  a  good  man  as 
rigidlv  opposed  to  each  other  as  the 
deathbeds  of  those  geniuses  are  con- 
trasted in  the  prints,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  have  disappeared  from  the  win- 
dows of  my  old  friend  Carrington 
Bowles,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  mem- 
ory— (an  exhibition  as  venerable  as  the 
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adjacent  cathedral  and  almost 
of  the  bad  and  good  men  at  the  hov 
death;  where  toe  ehastly  app 
of  the  former, —  ana  truly  the  grim 
torn  with  his  reality  of  a  toasan^i 
not  to  be  despised, — so  finely 
with  the  meek  complacent  kis^ns  of 
rod, —  talcing  it  in  like  honey  and  ~ 

—  with  whidi  the  latter  submits  to 
scythe  of  the  gentle  bleeder,  Time, 
wields  his  lancet  with  the  appi 
finger  of  a  popular  young  ladles*  smgea^ 
What  flesh,  like  loving  ffrass,  would  nil 
covet  to  meet  half-way  me  stroke  of  SKk 
a  delicate  mower?  — Ji^  Palmer  M 
twice  an  actor  in  this  exauislte  part.  He 
was  playing  to  you  all  uie  white  tint  ke 
was  playinff  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  I^df. 
You  had  the  first  intimation  of  a  kiB- 
ment  before  it  was  on  his  lipi.  Rii 
altered  voice  was  meant  to  you,  and  ym 
were  to  suppose  that  his  fictitioas  co-j 
flutterers  on  the  stage  perceived  noCh^ 
at  all  of  it  What  was  it  to  yon  if  1W 
half  reaUty,  the  husband,  was  oTCr* 
reached  by  the  puppetry  —  or  tlie  tlii 
thing  (Lady  Teasle^s  reputatkni)  wm 
persuaded  it  was  dying  of  a  plethHy! 
llie  fortunes  of  Othello  and  Desdcwt 
were  not  concerned  in  it.  Poor  J«k 
has  passed  from  the  stage  In  good  tlB^f 
that  he  did  not  live  to  this  our  age  if 
seriousness.  The  present  old  Tetfk 
King,  too,  is  gone  in  good  time.  liii 
manner  would  scarce  have  jMi^ed  cih 
rent  In  our  day.  We  most  love  or  hate-- 
acquit  or  condemn — censure  or  pity- 
exert  our  detestable  coxcombry  or  mool 
Judgment  upon  everything.  Joseph  Sv* 
face,  to  go  down  now,  must  be  a  dovi* 
right  revolting  villain — no  oompronke 

—  his  first  appearance  must  tboA  taA 
give  horror — his  spedous  plausibilities 
which  the  pleasuranle  faculties  of  otf 
fathers  welcomed  with  sudi  htutf 
greetings,  knowing  that  no  harm  (dn> 
matic  harm,  even)  could  come,  or  m 
meant  to  come,  of  them,  must  Inspire  t 
cold  and  killing  aversion.  Charles,  (ike 
real  canting  person  of  the  scene— for 
the  hypocrisy  of  Joseph  has  its  ulterior 
legitimate  ends,  but  his  orother's  profrt* 
sions  of  a  good  heart  center  in  don- 
right  self-satisfaction)  must  be  foeii 
and  Joseph  hated.  To  balance  one  ^ 
ameable  reality  with  another.  Sir  PHrf 
l^axle  must  be  no  longer  the  comic  i 
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»f  a.  fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroooi, 
pIiosc  teasings  (while  King  acted  it) 
rere  evidentfy  as  much  played  off  at 
rou,  as  they  were  meant  to  concern  any- 
lody  on  the  stage* — he  must  be  a  real 
lerson,  capable  m  law  of  sustaining  an 
njury  —  a  person  towards  whom  duties 
ire  to  be  aclmowledged  —  the  genuine 
vim.  con.  antagonist  of  the  viDainous 
icducer  Joseph.  To  realise  him  more,  his 
mfferings  under  his  unfortunate  match 
nust  have  the  downright  pungency  of 
life  —  must  (or  should)  make  you  not 
mirthful  but  uncomfortable,  just  as  the 
lame  predicament  would  move  you  in  a 
neifl^bor  or  old  friend. 

The  delicious  scenes  which  give  the 
play  its  name  and  sest,  must  affect  you 
tai  the  same  serious  manner  as  if  you 
beard  tlie  reputation  of  a  dear  female 
friend  attacked  in  your  real  presence. 
Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin — those  poor 
makes  that  live  but  in  the  sunshine  of 
jrour  mirth  —  must  be  ripened  by  this 
hot-bed  process  of  realization  into  asps 
or  amphisbBenas;  and  Mrs.  Candour  —  Ol 
frightful!  —  become  a  hooded  serpent 
Oh!  who  that  remembers  Parsons  and 
Dodd  —  the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  the 
School  for  Scandal  —  in  those  two  char- 
acters; and  charming  naturid  Miss  Pope, 
the  perfect  gentlewoman  as  distinguislied 
from  the  fine  lady  of  comedy,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  —  would  forego  the  true  scenic 
delight — tlie  escape  from  life  —  tlie  ob- 
livion of  consequences — tlie  holiday  bar- 
ring out  of  the  pedant  Reflection — those 
Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief  hours, 
well  won  from  the  world  —  to  sit  instead 
at  one  of  our  modem  plavs  —  to  have 
his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooUi  must 
not  be  left  for  a  moment)  stimulated 
with  perpetual  appeals  —  dulled  ratlier, 
and  blunted,  as  a  faculty  witliout  repose 
must  be  —  and  his  moral  vanity  pam- 
pered with  images  of  notional  justice, 
notional  beneficence,  lives  saved  without 
the  spectator's  risk,  and  fortunes  given 
away  that  cost  the  author  nothing? 

Ko  piece  was,  perhaps,  ever  so  com- 
pletely cast  in  all  its  parts  as  this  man- 
ager't  comedy.  Miss  Farren  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Mrs.  Abington  in  Lady  Teazle; 
and  Smith,  the  original  Charles,  had  re- 
tired when  I  first  saw  it  The  rest  of 
tlie  characters,  with  very  sUght  excep- 
.tions,  remained.    I  .remepiiber  it  was  thep 


the  fashion  to  cry  down  Jolm  Kemble, 
who  took  the  part  of  Charles  after  Smith; 
but,  I  tliought,  very  unjustly.  Smith,  I 
fancy,  was  more  airy,  and  took  the  eye 
with  a  certain  gayety  of  person.  He 
brought  with  him  no  somber  recollections 
of  tragedy.  He  had  not  to  expiate  the 
fault  of  having  pleased  lieforehand  in 
lofty  declamation.  He  iiad  no  sins  of 
Hamlet,  or  of  Richard,  to  atone  for.  His 
failure  in  these  parts  was  a  passport  to 
success  in  one  of  so  opposite  a  tendency. 
But,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  wei^ty 
sense  of  Kemble  made  up  for  more  per- 
sonal incapacity  than  he  had  to  answer 
for.  His  harshest  tones  in  this  part 
came  steeped  and  dulcified  in  good  hu- 
mor. He  made  his  defects  a  grace.  His 
exact  declamatory  manner,  as  he  man- 
aged it,  only  served  to  convey  the  points 
of  his  dialogue  with  more  precision.  It 
seemed  to  head  the  shafts  to  carry  them 
deeper.  Not  one  of  his  sparkling  sen- 
tences was  lost.  I  rememoer  minutely 
how  he  delivered  each  in  succession,  and 
cannot  by  any  effort  imagine  how  any  of 
them  could  be  altered  for  the  better.  No 
man  could  deliver  brilliant  dialogue  — 
the  dialogue  of  Congreve,  or  of  Wych- 
erlev  —  because  none  understood  it  — 
half  so  well  as  John  Kemble.  His  Val- 
entine, in  Love  for  Love,  was  to  my 
recollection,  faultless.  He  flagged  some- 
times in  tiie  intervids  of  tragic  passion. 
He  would  slumlier  over  the  level  parts 
of  an  heroic  character.  His  Macbeth 
has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  alive  to 
pointed  and  witty  dialogue.  The  relax- 
ing levities  of  tragedy  have  not  lieen 
touched  by  any  since  him  —  the  playful 
court-bred  spirit  in  which  he  conde- 
scended to  the  players  in  Hamlet  —  the 
sportive  relief  which  he  threw  into  tlie 
darker  shades  of  Richard  —  disappeared 
with  him.  (Tragedy  is  become  a  uni- 
form dead-weight.  They  have  fashioned 
lead  to  her  buskins.  She  never  pulls 
them  off  for  the  ease  of  the  moment. 
To  invert  a  commonplace,  from  Niobet 
she  never  forgets  herself  to  liquefaction.) 
He  had  his  sluggish  moods,  his  torpors  — 
but  they  were  the  halting-stones  and 
resting-place  of  his  tragedy  —  politic  sav- 
injrs,  and   fetches  of  the  breath  —  hus- 


bandry of  tlie  lungs,  where  nature  pointed 
I  (liqi  to  be  an  economist  —  ] 


rather,  f  thinik. 
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than  errors  of  the  judgment.  They^  were, 
at  worst,  less  pamful  than  the  eternal 
tormentmg  unappeasable  vigilance, —  the 
^Udless  dragon  eyes,'*  of  present  fash- 
ionable tragedjr.2 

2  Macaula^'B  essay  on  Leigh  Hunt's  edition 
of  the  C'omte  Dramalitts,  contains  the  foliow- 
iDg  paragraph  relative  to  the  abore  essaj  of 
Lamb: 

**But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  world  of 
tLese  dramatists  is  a  world  into  which  no 
moral  enters.  Morality  constantly  enters  into 
morality:  the  sound  morality  to  be  insulted, 
that  world,  a  sound  morality,  and  an  unsound 
derided,  associated  with  CTerything  mean  and 
hateful;  the  unsound  morality  to  be  set  oif  to 
eyery  adrantaire  and  inculcated  by  all  methods, 
direct  and  indirect.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  conventional 
world  feel  reverence  for  sacred  institutions  and 
family  ties.  Fondlewife,  Pinchwife.  eyery  per- 
son in  short  of  narrow  understandinK  and 
disgusting  manners,  expresses  that  reyerenoe 
strongly.  The  heroes  and  heroines,  too.  haye  a 
moral  code  of  their  own,  an  exceedingly  bad 
one,  but  not.  as  Mr.  Oharles  Lamb  seems  to 


think,  a  code  existing  only  in  the  i ^ 

of  the  dramatists.  It  is.  on  the  eaatnrj,  s 
code  actually  reeeiyed  and  obeyed  by  gnsi 
numbers  of  people.  We  need  not  go  to  Uis»tt 
or  Fairyland  to  find  them.  They  are  near  a 
band.  Eyery  night  some  of  them  cheat  at  thi 
hells  in  the  Quadrank  and  others  pace  tftt 
Piaxsa  in  Goyent  Qarden.  Without  flying  is 
Kephelococcygia  or  to  the  Court  of  Qneenn, 
we  can  meet  with  sharpers.  buJIiea.  hsii- 
hearted  impudent  debauchees,  and  wesMs 
worthy  of  such  paramours,  ^e  morality  rf 
the  Country  Wife  and  the  (Hd  BmekeUr  ii  ifes 
morality,  not,  as  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  rMii»»«i— , 
of  an  unreal  world,  but  of  a  world  which  ii  s 


good  deal  too  real.  It  is  the  moraiity .  nsi  d. 
a  ehaotio  people,  but  of  low  town-rakes,  ssd 
of    those    ladies    whom    the    newapapen   esl 


'dashing  Oyprians.*  And  the  questios  ii 
simply  this,  whether  a  man  of  genius  vte 
constantly  and  systematically  endeavon  is 
make  this  sort  of  character  attractiye,  by  eul> 
ing  it  with  beauty,  graee.  digni^.  apiril  s 
high  social  position,  popularity,  literatnre.  iA> 
taste,  knowledge  of  the  woiid,  brilliant  sse 
cess  in  eyery  undertaking,  doee  or  does  v/L 
make  an  ill  use  of  his  powers.  We  own  thsl 
we  are  unable  to  understand  how  this 
can  be  answered  in  any  way  but  ono." 
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William  Haslitt  was  bom  at  Maidstone 
in  1718.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  home  in  Shropshire,  whither  his 
family  had  gone  during  his  youth,  and 
when  he  was  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
Unitarian  College  at  Hackney  to  prepare 
for  the  church.  Four  years'  stay  at 
Hackney,  however,  did  not  make  a  min- 
ister of  him.  At  home  in  1798  he  heard 
Coleridge  preach,  and  the  poet  encour- 
aged him  in  his  metaphysical  studies.  He 
visited  Coleridge  the  same  year,  and  met 
Wordsworth  on  one  occasion.  His  inter- 
est in  literature  dates,  he  tells  us,  from 
this  visit.  After  a  short  apprenticeship 
painting,  during  1809-03,  he  resumed  h£i 
study  of  philosophy  and  in  1805  published 
the  PrineipUt  of  Human  Action*  He 
married  in  1808  and  went  to  live  at 
W'lnterslow.  Four  years  later  they 
moved  to  Westminster.  After  bis  di- 
vorce, he  married  again  in  18S4.  The 
family  —  HaslitVs  son  by  his  first  wife 
arcoinpanied  the  couple  —  visited  the 
Continent,  after  which  Mrs.  Haslitt  re- 
fused to  return  to  her  husband.  He  then 
began  to  write  political  reviews  and 
dramatic    criticisms    for    the    Morning 


Chronich,  and  later  he  contributed  to 
The  Examiner,  The  Champion,  and  nuny 
other  papers.  His  lectures  and  roiscrf- 
laneous  writing,  occupied  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    He  died  in  1830. 

As  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  Vittr- 
ature,  Hazlitt  has  contributed  a  ysst 
number  of  sound  critical  Judgments.  He 
is  neitlier  so  brilliant  as  Liimb  nor  0 
profound  as  Coleridge,  but  his  grasp  of 
the  matter  in  hand  and  his  sanity  arr,  in 
general,  what  gives  liim  the  hiKfa'posltiflo 
as  a  critic  of  the  drama  which  he  omi- 
ples.  Unlike  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  a 
large  portion  oi  his  criticism  is  on  actitt 
plays;  to  that  work  he  brought  most  of 
the  readiness  of  mind  and  acute  jadg- 
ment  requisite  to  the  true  critic.  His 
lectures  on  ElirAbethnn  literature  and  ot 
the  English  poets  are  perhaps  fnlier  aod 
better  thougnt  out  than  his  critiques  of 
current  plays. 

On  the  drama: 

Oil  Modem  Comedy  (1815). 

SchUQei  on  the  Drama  (1816). 

A  View  of  the  English  Stage  (1816). 
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WU  and  Humour  (1819). 
the  Comie  Wriien  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury (1819). 

Dramatic  Poetry  (16^0). 

It^oturee  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of 
the  Reiyn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (18:^0). 

[lie  above  are  £be  chief  single  articles 
and  works  concerned  with  the  drama. 
The  following  worlss,  however,  should 
l>e  consulted  for  occasional  essavs  and 
remariis:  The  Charactere  of  Shaket- 
p^ar^e  Ptays  (1817),  The  Bound  Table 
(1817),  Lecture*  on  the  Engliah  Comic 
Writer 8  (1819),  Lecturee  on  the  Eng- 
UshPoete  (18ia-19),  Table  Talk  (18£1- 
2S),  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (1825),  The 
Plain  Speaker  (1826),  and  Notee  of  a 
Journey  Through  France  and  Italy 
(1826). 

£ditions: 

The  standard  edition  of  the  complete 
writings  (with  the  exception  of  the 
life  of  Bonaparte,  is  The  Collected 
Works  of  WiUiam  Hazlitt,  edited  by 
Waller  aind  Glover,  19  vols.  (London, 
1909-04).  The  last  3  volumes  contain 
some  new  material,  and  include  a  num- 
ber of  articles  hitherto  found  only 
in  miscellaneous  editions.  The  second 
edition  (London,  1854)  of  the  View  of 
the  Englieh  Stage,  includes  un  Mod- 
em Comedy,  On  Dramatic  Poetry,  and 


ExplanatUme,  etc.  Schlegel  on  the 
Drama  is  in  vol.  10  of  tne  Collected 
Works.  On  Wit  and  Humour,  and  On 
the  Comic  Writere  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury are  in  Lectures  on  the  English 
Comic  Writers,  Convenient  modern 
reprints  are  in  Everyman*s  Library; 
The  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays 
(1906);  Lectures  on  the  English 
Comic  Writers,  and  MisceUaneous  Es- 
says (1910);  Lectures  on  The  English 
Poets,  ana  The  Spirit  of  the  Age 
(1910);  and  Table  Talk,  or  Original 
Essays  (1908).  Most  of  the  works  are 
in  the  7-volume  Dohn  Library  edition 
(London  and  New  Yorlc,  various 
dates). 

On  Haxlitt  and  his  works  1 

W.  C  Haztitt,  Memoirs  of  WUUam  Haxr 
Utt,  2  vols.  (London,  1867). 

1  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  Further  Let- 
ters and  Records  Hitherto  Unpub- 
lished (New  York,  1899). 

Alexander  Ireland,  List  of  the  Writings 
of  William  HazUtt  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
etc  (London,  1868). 

Jules  Douady,  Vie  de  WiUiam  HazUtt, 
Vessayiste  (Paris,  1906). 

,  Lists  chronologique  des  oBuvres  de 

WiUiam  Hazlitt  (Paris,  1906). 

Augustine  BirreH,  Bee  Judicata  (New 
York,  1903). 


ON  THE  COMIC  WRITERS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY  1 
[Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers] 

(W9) 


The  question  which  has  been  often 
asked.  Why  there  are  comparatively  so 
few  good  modem  Comedies?  appears  in 
a  g^eat  measure  to  answer  itself.  It  in 
because  so  manv  excellent  comedies  have 
been  written,  that  there  are  none  writ- 
ten at  presenL  Comedv  naturallv  wears 
itself  out  —  destroys  the  very  food  on 
which  it  lives;  and  by  constantly  and 
successfully    exposing    the    follies    and 

1  Re-printed,  with  one  elight  omimion,  from 
th^  ETerymsn's  I^'ihrsry  Edition  of  the  Lectures 
on  thB  Bnfflish  Comic  Writers  and  MisreUane- 
oua  Bmayji  (1910). —  The  notee  are  by  the 
author. —  Ed. 


wealoiesses  of  mankind  to  ridicule,  hi  the 
end  leaves  itself  nothing  worth  laughing 
at.  It  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature; 
and  men,  seeing  their  most  strilcing  pe- 
culiarities and  defects  pass  in  gay  re- 
view before  them,  learn  either  to  avoid 
or  conceal  them.  It  is  not  the  criticism 
which  the  public  taste  exercises  upon  the 
stage,  but  the  criticism  which  the  stage 
exercises  upon  public  manners,  that  is 
fatal  to  comedy,  by  rendering  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  it  tame,  correct,  and  spir- 
itless. We  are  drilled  into  a  sort  of 
stupid  decorum,  and  forced  to  wear  the 
same  dull  uniform  of  outward  appear- 
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ance;  and  yet  it  is  asked«  why  tlie  Comic 
Muse  does  not  point,  as  she  was  wont, 
at  the  peculiarities  of  our  gait  and  ges- 
ture, and  exhibit  the  picturesque  con- 
trasts of  our  dress  and  costume,  in  all 
that  graceful  variety  in  which  she  de- 
lights. The  genuine  source  of  comic 
writing. 

Where  it  nnut  Uve,  or  have  no  life  at  cM, 

Is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  tiie  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  of  men  and 
manners.  Now  tliis  distinction  can  sub- 
sist, so  as  to  be  strong,  pointed,  and 
S general,  only  while  the  manners  of  dif- 
erent  classes  are  formed  almost  imme- 
diately by  their  particular  circumstances, 
and  the  diaracters  of  individuals  by  their 
natural  temperament  and  situation,  with- 
out beinir  everlastingly  modified  and  neu- 
tralised by  intercourse  with  the  world  — 
by  knowledge  and  education.  In  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  society,  men  may  be  said 
to  vegetate  like  trees,  and  to  become 
rooted  to  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 
They  have  no  Idea  of  anything  beyond 
themselves  and  their  immediate  sphere 
of  action;  tiiev  are,  as  It  were,  circum- 
scribed, and  defined  by  their  particular 
circumstances;  they  are  what  their  situa^ 
tion  makes  them,  and  nothing  more. 
Each  is  absorbed  in  his  own  profession 
or  pursuit,  and  each  in  his  turn  con- 
tracts that  habitual  peculiarity  of  man- 
ners and  opinions  which  makes  him  the 
subject  of  ridicule  to  others,  and  the 
sport  of  tibe  Comic  Muse.  Thus  the  nhy- 
sician  is  nothing  but  a  physician,  the  law- 
yer is  a  mere  lawyer,  the  scholar  degen- 
erates into  a  pedant,  the  oiuntry  squire 
Is  a  different  species  of  beinff  from  the 
fine  sentleman,  the  citiaen  ana  tlie  cour- 
tier mhabit  a  different  world,  and  even 
the  affectation  of  certain  characters,  in 
aping  the  follies  or  vices  of  their  bet- 
ters, only  serves  to  show  the  immeasur- 
able distance  which  custom  or  fortune 
has  placed  between  them.  Hence  the 
earlier  comic  writers,  taking  advantage 
of  this  mixed  and  solid  mass  of  ignorance, 
folly,  pride,  and  prejudice,  miule  those 
deep  and  lasting  incisions  into  it, —  have 
ffiven  those  sharp  and  nice  touches,  that 
bold  relief  to  their  characters, —  have  op- 
posed them  in  every  variety  of  contraist 
and  collision,  of  conscious  self-satisfjac- 


tion  and  mutual  antipathy,  with  a  power 
which  can  onlv  find  full  scope  In  tte 
same  rich  and  inexhaustible  matcriak 
But  In  proportion  as  comic  genius  suc- 
ceeds in  taking  off  the  mask  from  ig- 
norance and  conceit,  as  It  teaches  us  is 
proportion  as  we  are  brought  out  m 
the  stage  together,  and  our  prejndioa 
clash  one  against  the  other,  our  shaip 
angular  points  wear  off;  we  are  no  longer 
rigid  In  absurdity,  passionate  in  fol^, 
and  we  prevent  mt  ridicule  directed  at 
our  habitual  foibles  by  lauding  at  them 
ourselves. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  Is  the  same 
fund  of  absurdity  and  prejudice  In  the 
world  as  ever  —  that  there  are  the  same 
unaccountable  perversities  lurking  at  the 
bottom  of  every  breast, —  I  should  an- 
swer, Be  it  so:  but  at  least  we  keep  omr 
foUies  to  ourselves  as  much  as  possible; 
we  palliate,  shuffle,  and  equivocate  wttfa 
them;  they  sneak  Into  bve-comers,  aod 
do  not,  like  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Fil- 

?;rlms,  march  along  the  high  road,  aod 
orm  a  procession;  they  do  not  cntrcndi 
themselves  strongly  liehind  custom  aod 
precedent;  they  are  not  embodied  in  pro- 
fessions and  ranks  In  life;  they  are  not 
organised  into  a  system;  they  do  not 
openly  resort  to  a  standard,  but  are  a 
sort  of  straggling  non-descripts,  that, 
Uke  Wart,  **  present  no  mark  to  the  foe- 
man.**  As  to  the  gross  and  palpable 
absurdities  of  modem  manners,  they  are 
too  shallow  and  barefaced,  and  tboee 
who  affect  are  too  little  eerioue  In  tfaeni 
to  make  them  worth  the  detection  of  the 
Comic  Muse.  They  proceed  from  an  klle, 
impudent  affectation  of  folly  in  scneral, 
in  the  dashing  bravura  style,  not  from  aa 
infatuation  with  any  of  its  characieristk 
modes.  In  short,  the  proper  object  of 
ridicule  Is  egotUm:  and  a  man  cannot 
be  a  very  rreat  egotist,  who  every  day 
sees  himiself  represented  on  the  stage. 
We  are  deficient  in  comedy,  because  we 
are  without  characters  in  real  life  —  as 
we  have  no  historical  pictures,  beeaaK 
we  have  no  faces  proper  for  thrm. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  the  evident  tendency  of 
all  literature  to  generalise  and  dieeipate 
character,  by  giving  men  the  same  arti- 
ficial education,  and  the  same  coramoa 
stock  of  ideas;  so  that  we  see  all  objects 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  tfaroa|:li 
the  same  reflected  medigm;  —  we  leaiv 
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to  exist,  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  boolcs; 
—  ail  men  become  alike  mere  readers  — 
spectators,  not  actors  in  the  scene,  and 
lose  their  proper  personal  identity.  The 
templar,  the  wit,  the  man  of  pleasure, 
aMJui  the  man  of  fashion,  tlie  courtier  and 
the  citizen,  the  Imight  and  the  squire, 
the  lover  and  the  miser  —  Lovelace, 
Lothario,  Will  Honeycomb,  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Giverley,  Sparkish  and  Lord 
Foppington,  Wester  and  Tom  Jones,  My 
Father  and  My  Uncle  Toby»  Mlllamant 
and  Sir  Sampson  Legend,  Don  Quixote 
aod  Sancho,  Gil  Bias  and  Guanan  d*Al- 
farache,  Count  Fathom  and  Joseph  Sur- 
face,—  have  met  and  exchanged  common- 
places on  the  barren  plains  of  the  haute 
Utteruture  —  toll  slowly  on  to  the  tem- 
ple of  science,  ^  seen  a  lonx  way  off  upon 
a  leveV  Ukd  end  in  one  dull  compound 
of  politics,  criticism,  and  metaphysics  1 

We  cannot  expect  to  reconcile  oppo- 
site things.  If,  for  example,  any  of  us 
were  to  put  ourselves  into  the  stage- 
cocurh  from  Salisbury  to  London,  it  is 
luore  than  probable  we  should  not  meet 
with  the  same  number  of  odd  accidents, 
or  ludicrous  distresses  on  the  road,  that 
befel  Parson  Adams;  but  why,  if  we  get 
hito  a  common  vehicle,  and  submit  to 
the  conveniences  of  modem  travelins, 
ikhould  we  comolain  of  the  want  of  ad- 
ventures? Modem  manners  may  be 
compared  to  a  modem  stage-coach;  our 
lunbs  may  be  a  little  cramped  with  the 
confinement,  and  we  may  grow  drowsy, 
but  we  arrive  safe,  without  any  very 
amusing  or  very  sad  accident,  at  our 
joumev^s  end. 

In  this  theory  I  have,  at  least,  the  au- 
thority of  Sterne  and  the  TatUr  on  my 
side,  who  attribute  tiie  greater  variety 
and  richness  of  comic  excellence  in  our 
writers,  to  the  greater  variety  and  dis- 
tinctness of  character  among  ourselves; 
the  roughness  of  the  texture  and  the 
sharp  angles  not  being  worn  out  by  the 
artincial  refinements  of  intellect,  or  the 
»  frequent  collision  of  social  intercourse. — 
It  has  hem  argued  on  the  other  hand. 
Indeed,  that  this  circumstance  makes 
against  me;  that  the  suppression  of  the 
grosser  indications  of  absurdity  ought 
to  stimulate  and  give  scope  to  the  in- 
genuity and  penetration  ot  the  comic 
writer  who  is  to  detect,  them;  and  that 
the  progress  of  wit  and  humor  ought  to 


keep  pace  with  critical  distinctions  and 
metaphysical  niceties.  Some  theorists, 
indeed,  have  been  sanguine  enough  to  ex- 
pect a  regular  advance  from  grossness 
to  refinement  on  the  stage  and  in  real 
life,  marked  on  a  graduated  scale  of  hu- 
man perfectibility,  and  have  been  hence 
led  to  imagine  that  the  best  of  our  old 
comedies  were  no  better  than  the  coarse 
Jests  of  a  set  of  country  clowns  —  a  sort 
of  eomMUB  bourgeoises,  compared  with 
the  admirable  productions  which  mi^lit 
but  have  not,  been  written  in  our  times. 
I  must  protest  against  this  theory  alto- 
gether, which  would  go  to  degrade  gen- 
teel comedy  from  a  Ugh  court  lady  into 
a  literary  prostitute.  I  do  not  know 
what  these  persons  mean  by  refinement 
in  this  instance.  Do  they  find  none  in 
Mlllamant  and  her  morning  dreams,  in 
Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley  and  his  widow? 
Did  not  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Con- 
greve,  approach  tolerably  near 

the  rmg 

Of   mhnie   etateemen   and   their   merry 

Is  there  no  distinction  between  an  An- 
gelica and  a  Miss  Prue,  a  Valentine,  a 
Tattle,  and  a  Ben?  Where,  hi  the  an- 
nals of  modern  literature,  shall  we  find 
anything  more  refined,  more  deliberate, 
more  abstracted-  in  vice,  than  the  noble- 
man in  AmeUaf  Are  not  the  compli- 
ments which  Pope  paid  to  his  friends 
equal  in  taste  and  elegance  to  any  which 
have  been  paid  since?  Are  there  no 
traits  in  Sterne?  Is  not  Richardson  mi- 
nute enough?  Must  we  part  with  Sophia 
Westem  and  her  muff,  and  Clarissa  Har- 
.lowe's  ** preferable  regards"  for  the 
loves  of  the  plants  and  the  triangles? 
Or  shall  we  say  that  the  Berinthias  and 
Alitheas  of  former  times  were  little  ms- 
tics,  because  they  did  not,  like  our  mod- 
em belles,  subscribe  to  circulatinff  li- 
braries, read  Beppo,  prefer  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming  to  the  Laay  of  the  Lake,  or 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  Gertrude  of 
Wyommq,  differ  in  their  sentiments  on 
points  or  taste  or  systems  of  mineralogy, 
and  deliver  dissertations  on  the  arts  with 
Corinna  of  Italy?  Thev  had  something 
else  to  do  and  to  talk  aoout.  They  were 
employed  in  reality,  as  we  see  them  on 
the  stage,  in  setting  off  their  charms  to 
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the  greatest  advantage,  in  mortifying 
their  rivals  by  the  most  pointed  irony, 
and  trifling  with  their  lovers  with  in- 
finite address.  The  height  of  comic  ele- 
gance and  refinement  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  which  tends  to  level  and 
neutraliie,  but  in  the  pride  of  individual 
distinction,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
conflicting  pretensions  of  different  ranks 
in  society. 

For  this  reason  I  conceive  that  the 
alterations  which  have  taken  place  in 
conversation  and  dress,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  manners  in  the  same 
period,  have  been  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  comedy.  The  present  prevailing 
style  of  conversation  is  not  fBrtonal,  but 
critical  and  analytical.  It  consists  al- 
most entirely  in  the  discussion  of  general 
topics,  in  ascertahiing  the  merits  ot  au- 
thors and  their  works:  and  Conffreve 
would  be  able  to  derive  no  better  nints 
from  the  conversations  of  our  toilettes 
or  drawing-rooms,  for  the  exquisife 
raillery  or  poignant  repartee  of  his  dia- 
logues, than  from  a  deliberation  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  manner,  the  extreme 
simplicity  and  graceful  uniformity  of 
modern  dress,  however  favorable  to  the 
arts,  has  certainly  stripped  comedy  of 
one  of  its  richest  ornaments  and  most 
expressive  symbols.  The  sweeping  pall 
and  buskin,  and  nodding  plume,  were 
never  more  serviceable  to  tragedy,  than 
the  enormous  hoops  and  stiff  stays  worn 
by  tiie  belles  of  former  days,  were  to 
the  intrigues  of  comedy.  They  assisted 
wonderf^y  in  heiehtening  the  mysteries 
of  the  passion,  and  adding  to  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  plot.  Wycheney  and  Van- 
brugh  could  not  have  spared  the  dresses 
of  Van  Dyck.  These  strange  fancy- 
dresses,  perverse  disguises,  and  counter- 
feit shapes,  gave  an  agreeable  scope 
to  the  imagination,  ^'niat  sevenfold 
fence  *'  was  a  sort  of  foil  to  the  lusdous- 
ness  of  the  dialogue,  and  a  barrier  against 
the  sly  encroachments  of  double  entendre. 
The  greedy  eye  and  bold  hand  of  indis- 
cretion were  repressed,  which  gave  a 
greater  license  to  the  tongue.  The  senses 
were  not  to  be  gratified  in  an  instant 
Love  was  entangled  in  the  folds  of  the 
swelling  handkerchief,  and  the  desires 
might  wander  forever  round  the  circum- 
ference of  a  quilted  petticoat,  or  find  a 


rich  lodging  in  the  flowers  of  a  dam; 
stomacher.    There  was   room   for  yc       I 
of  patient  contrivance,   for  a  thous. 
thoughts,    schemes,    conjectures,    hoj.      | 
fears,  and  wishes.    There  seemed  no  f 
of  obstacles  and  delays;  to  overcome 
many  difficulties  was  the  work  of  a^* 
A  mistress  was  an  angel,  concealed 
hind  whalebone,  flounces,   and  broca 
What     an     undertaldng     to     penetr 
through  the  disguise!    What  an  hnpu 
must  it  ffive  to  the  blood,  what  a  te 
ness  to  uie  invention,  what  a  volub9> 
to  the  tongue!    ''Mr.  Smirk,  yon  are 
brisk  man/*  was  then  the  most  sign' 
cant   commendation;   but  nowadays  — 
woman  can  be  hut  undreesed!  —  Aga 
the  character  of  the  fine  gentleman  is 
present  a  little  obscured  on  the  stag 
nor  do  we  immediately  recognise  it  elst 
where,  for  want  of  the  formidable  i 
eignia  of  a  baewig  and  sword.    Withoi. 
these    outwara    credentials,    the    publk 
must  not  only  be  unable  to  <liRHwg«i&li 
this   character   intuitively,   but    it  must 
be  **  almost  afraid  to  Icnow  itself.**    The 
present  simple  disguise  of  a  gentleman 
is  like  the  mcogmto  of  kings,    llie  opin- 
ion of  others  affects  our  opinion  of  our- 
selves; and  we  can  hardly  expect  from 
a  modem  man  of  fashion  that  air  of 
dignity  and  superior  gracefulness  of  cai^ 
riage,  which  those  must  have  assumed  ' 
who  were  conscious  that  all  eyes  were 
upon  them,  and  that  their  loft^  preten-  \ 
sions  continuaUy  exposed  them  either  to 
public  scorn  or  challenged  public  admira- 
tion.   A  lord  who  should  take  the  wall 
of   the    plebeian    passensers    without  a 
sword  by  his  side,  would  liardly  have  his 
claim  of  precedence  aclcnowledged;  nor 
could  he  be  supposed  to  have  that  obso- 
lete  air  of  self-importance  about  him, 
which  should  alone  clear  the  pavement 
at  his  approach.    It  is  curious  how  in 
ingenious  actor  of  the  present  day  (Mr. 
Farren)  should  play  Lord  Oglel^  so  well 
as  he  does,  havmg  never  seen  anything 
of  the  sort  In  reality.    A  nobleman  in 
fuU  costume,  and  in  broad  day,  woaU 
be  a  phenomenon  like  the  lord  mayor's 
coach.    The  attempt  at  getting  up  geo- 
teel  comedy  at  present  is  a  sort  of  Gal-    j 
vanic  experiment,  a  revival  of  the  dead.> 

2  I  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  ezpHaBstiefi 
on  this  subject,  the  following  passage  from  the 
Charaeten   of   Shakeepemr'e   Pi^ft:      **llHn 
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^have  observed  in  a  former  Lecture, 

^^  the  most  spirited  era  of  our  comic 

^a  was  that  wliich  reflected  the  con- 

>ationy  tone,  and  manners  of  the  prof- 

^  ie,  but  witly  age  of  Charles  II.    With 

' ,  ffraver  and  more  businessr-like  turn 

^n  the  Revolution  probably  gave  to 

-    minds,   comedv    stooped    from   her 

ler  and  more  fantastic  flights;  and 

^'ferocious  attack  made  by  the  non* 

^g  divine,  Jeremy  Collier,  on  the  lot- 

l«uity  and  profaneness  of  the  plays 

^    a  chiefly  in  vogue,  nearly  frightened 

.^  unwarrantable  Ulxtrties  of  wit  and 

..  'por  from  the  stage,  which  were  no 

^er  countenanced  at  court  nor  copied 

'  the    city.    Almost    the    last   of   our 

\3ters  who  ventured  to  hold  out  in  the 

'^hibited   track,  was  a  female  adven- 

^r,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  who  seemed  to  take 

^  I  vantage  of  the  privileee  of  her  sex, 

jxd   to  set  at  defiance  uie  cynical  de- 

'^ciations  of  the  ansry  puritanical  re- 

'irmist.    Her   plays   have   a   provoklne 

i^irit  and  volatile  salt  in  th«n,  which 

itill   preserves  them  from  decay.    Con- 

rreve  is  said  to  have  been  jeak)us  of 

heir   success   at  the  time,  and   that  it 

vas  one  cause  wliich  drove  liim  in  dis- 

B  a  certain  stago  of  sooietj  in  which  people 
lecome  conscioos  of  their  peculiaritiee  and  ah- 
arditiee,  affect  to  disguue  what  the/  are,  and 
e(  up  pretenaiona  to  wliat  they  are  not.  Thia 
jfvea  rwe  to  a  corresponding  atyle  of  comedy, 
lie  object  of  which  is  to  detect  the  diaguiaea 
if  aeli-loTe.  and  to  make  repriaala  on  these 
vepoateroaa  assnmptiona  of  vanity,  by  marlc- 
Of  the  contrast  between  the  real  and  the 
Irected  character  aa  aeverely  aa  poasible,  and 
ienyinff  to  those,  who  would  impose  on  us  for 
rhat  tney  are  not,  even  the  merit  which  they 
lave.  Tliia  ia  the  comedy  of  artificial  life,  of 
fit  and  aatire,  such  as  we  see  It  in  Oongreye, 
^ycherley,  Vanbrugfa.  etc.  To  thia  succeeds 
)  state  of  society  from  which  the  same  sort  of 
Jfectation  and  pretence  are  banished  by  a 
(reater  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  by  their 
ncceeafnl  exposure  on  the  stage;  and  which 
ty  neutralizing  the  materials  of  comic  charac- 
er.  both  natural  and  artificial,  leayes  no 
iomedy  at  all  —  but  the  sentimental.  Such  is 
iur  modern  comedy.  There  is  a  period  in  the 
yrogreea  of  manners  anterior  to  both  these,  in 
rhirh  the  foibles  and  follies  of  indiyiduah  are 
4  nature's  planting,  not  the  growth  of  art  or 
tudy;  in  which  they  are  therefore  unconscious 
if  them  themselyes.  or  care  not  who  knowa 
diem,  if  they  can  but  haye  their  whim  out ;  and 
n  which,  as  there  is  no  attempt  at  imposition, 
he  spectators  rather  receive  pleasure  from 
tamoring  the  inclinations  of  the  persons  they 
•ugh  at  than  wish  to  give  them  pain  by  ex- 
Msing  their  absardity.  This  may  be  called 
the  comedy  of  nature,  and  it  ia  the  comedy 
irhieh  we  generally  find  in  Shakespear." 


gust  from  the  stage.  If  so,  it  was  with- 
out any  good  reason:  for  these  plays 
have  great  and  intrinsic  merit  in  them, 
which  entitled  them  to  their  popularity 
(and  it  is  only  spurious  and  unaeserved 
popularity  which  should  excite  a  feel- 
mg  of  jealousy  in  any  well-regulated 
mind)]  and  besides,  their  merit  was  of 
a  kind  entirely  different  from  his  own. 
The  Wonder  and  The  Busy  Body  are 
properly  comedies  of  intrigue.  Their  in- 
terest depends  chiefly  on  the  intricate 
involution  and  artful  denouement  of  the 
plot,  which  has  a  strong  tincture  of  mis- 
chief in  it,  and  the  wit  is  seasoned  by 
the  archness  of  the  humor  and  sly  allu- 
sion to  the  most  delicate  points.  They 
are  plays  evidently  written  by  a  very 
clever  woman,  but  still  bv  a  woman:  for 
I  hold,  in  spite  of  any  fanciful  theories 
to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion discernible  in  the  minds  of  women 
as  well  as  in  their  faces.  The  Wonder 
is  one  of  the  best  of  our  acting  plays. 
The  passion  of  jealousy  in  Don  Felix 
is  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
as  little  offense  as  possible  to  the  au- 
dience, for  every  appearance  combines 
to  excite  and  confirm  his  worst  suspi- 
cions, while  we,  who  are  in  the  secret, 
laug^  at  his  groundless  uneasiness  and 
apprehensions.  The  ambiguity  of  the 
heroine's  situation,  which  is  like  a  con- 
tinued practical  Equivoque,  ffives  rise  to 
a  quick  succession  of  causeless  alarms, 
subtle  excuses,  and  the  most  hair-breadth 
'scapes.  The  scene  near  the  end,  in  which 
Don  Felix,  pretending  to  be  drunk,  forces 
his  way  out  of  Don  Manuers  house,  who 
wants  to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  by  pro- 
ducing his  marriaffe-contract  in  the  shape 
of  a  pocket-pistol,  with  the  terrors  and 
confusion  into  which  the  old  gentleman 
is  thrown  by  this  sort  of  argumentum  ad 
honunem,  is  one  of  the  richest  treats  the 
stage  affords,  and  caUs  forth  incessant 
peals  of  laughter  and  applause.  Besides 
the  two  principal  characters  (Violante 
and  Don  Felix)  Lissardo  and  rUppanta 
come  in  very  well  to  carry  on  the  under- 
plot; and  tne  airs  and  eraces  of  an  amor- 
ous waiting-maid  ana  conceited  man- 
servant, each  copying  after  tlieir  mas- 
ter and  mistress,  were  never  hit  off 
with  more  natural  volubility  or  affected 
nonchalance  than  in  this  enviable  couple. 
Lissardo's  playing  off  the  diamond  ring 
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before  the  eyes  of  his  mortified  Duldnea, 
and  aping  his  master's  absent  manner 
while  repeating  — **  Roast  me  these  Vio- 
lanteSt"  as  well  as  the  Jealous  quarrel 
of  the  two  waiting-maids,  which  threat- 
ens to  end  in  some  very  extraordinary 
discoveries^  are  among  the  most  amusing 
traits  fax  tills  comedy.  Colonel  Breton, 
the  lover  of  Clara,  is  a  spirited  and  en- 
terprising soldier  of  fortune;  and  his 
servant  uibby's  undaunted,  incorrigible 
blundering  with  a  dash  of  nationality  in 
it,  teUs  in  a  very  edifying  way. —  Th0 
Busy  Body  is  inferior,  in  the  interest  of 
the  story  and  characters,  to  The  W<m- 
dsr;  but  it  is  full  of  bustle  and  gayety 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  plot  never 
stands  still;  the  situations  succeed  one 
another  Iflce  the  changes  of  machinery 
in  a  pantomime.  The  nice  dove-tailing 
of  the  incidents,  and  cross-reading  in  the 
situations,  supplies  the  place  of  anv  great 
force  of  wit  or  sentiment.  Tlie  tune  for 
the  entrance  of  each  person  on  the  stage 
is  the  moment  when  tliey  are  least 
wanted,  and  when  their  arrival  mal&es 
either  themselves  or  somebody  else  loolc 
as  foolish  as  possible.  The  laughable- 
ness of  this  comedy,  as  well  as  of  The 
Wonder,  depends  on  a  brilliant  series 
of  mistimed  exits  and  entrances.  Mar- 
plot is  the  whimsical  iiero  of  the  piece, 
and  a  standing  memorial  of  unmeaning 
vivacity  and  assiduous  impertinence. 

The  comedies  of  Steele  were  the  first 
that  were  written  expressly  with  a  view 
not  to  imitate  the  manners,  but  to  reform 
the  morals  of  the  age.  The  author  seems 
to  be  all  the  time  on  his  good  behavior, 
as  if  writing  a  comedy  was  no  very  cred- 
itable empfoyment,  and  as  if  tibe  ulti- 
mate object  of  his  ambition  was  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  queen.  Nothing  can  l>e 
better  meant,  or  more  inefficient.  It  is 
almost  a  misnomer  to  call  them  comedies; 
thev  are  rather  homilies  in  dialogue,  in 
which  a  number  of  very  pretty  ladies 
and  gentlemen  discuss  the  fashionable 
topics  of  gaming,  of  duelihig,  of  seduc- 
tion, of  scandal,  etc,  with  a  siddy  sensi- 
bility, that  shows  as  little  hearty  aver- 
sion to  vice,  as  sincere  attadunent  to 
virtue.  By  not  meeting  the  question 
fairly  on  the  ground  of  common  expe- 
rience, by  slubbering  over  the  objec- 
tions, and  varnishing  over  the  answers, 
the  whole  distinction  between  virtue  and 


vice  (as  it  appears  in  evidence  in 
comic  drama)  is  reduced  to  vcitel  ^  _ 
fessions,  ana  a  meduinical,  Infaolii 
goodness.  The  sting  is,  indeed,  titai 
out  of  what  is  bad;  but  what  is  no^ 
at  the  same  time,  loses  its  manhooaoi 
nobility  of  nature  by  this  enerva&| 
process.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  M 
the  only  difference  between  right  mk 
WToag  is  mere  cant,  or  make-beSmf; 
and  I  imagine,  that  the  advanta^  iM 
tiie  moral  drama  possesses  over  ooi 
theoretical  precept  or  general  lUfln— 
tion  is  this,  that  by  being  left  fne  b 
imitate  nature  as  it  is,  and  not  bcas 
referred  to  an  ideal  standard,  it  is  ai 
own  voucher  for  the  truth  of  the  into' 
ences  it  draws,  for  its  warnings,  or  k 
examples;  that  it  brings  out  the  hi  ' 
as  well  as  lower  principles  of  Bdam 
in  the  most  striidng  and  convincing  p 
of  view;  satisfies  us  tliat  virtue  is  ml 
a  mere  shadow;  clothes  it  with  paaam, 
imagination,  reality,  and,  if  I  may  m 
say,  translates  morality  from  the  lai* 
guage  of  theory  into  that  of  practkbj 
But  Steele,  by  introducing  the  arttfidiij 
mechanism  of  morals  on  the  stage,  aalj 
making  his  characters  act,  not  from  '»\ 
dividual  motives  and  existing  drciiBir 
stances,  the  truth  of  wliich  every  one 
must  feel,  but  from  vague  topics  and 
general  rules,  the  truth  of  wtiich  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  proved  in  detail,  lus 
lost  that  fine  Vantage  ground  wludk 
the  stage  lends  to  virtue;  talces  mj 
from  it  its  best  grace,  the  grace  of  sia- 
cerity;  and,  instead  of  maidnff  it  a  trst 
of  trutli,  has  made  it  an  edio  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  schools  —  and  "the  oik 
cries  Mum,  while  t'other  cries  Bud^^il^ 
The  comic  writer,  in  my  judgment,  tiieo, 
ought  to  open  the  volume  of  nature  an^ 
the  world  for  his  living  materials,  ud 
not  take  them  out  of  his  ethical  commA* 
place  Y)ook;  for  in  this  way,  neitiier  w2 
throw  any  additional  li^t  upop  ti* 
other.  In  all  things  there  is  a  divisios 
of  labor;  and  I  am  as  little  for  intit)- 
ducing  the  tone  of  the  pulpit  or  readipf 
deslc  on  the  stage,  as  for  introdueirf 
plays  and  interludes  in  church-tinK^  i^ 
cording  to  tlie  good  old  popish  practiee. 
It  was  a  part,  indeed,  of  Steele's  plA 
**  by  the  politeness  of  his  style  ana  |k 
genteelness  of  his  expressions,"  s  to  brifli 

3  See  MandeviUe's  FahU  of  the  Beta. 
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iboat  a  reconciliation  between  things 
rhich  he  thought  had  hitherto  been  kept 
oo  far  asunder,  to  wed  the  graces  to 
he  virtues,  and  blend  pleasure  with 
>roflt  And  in  this  design  he  succeeded 
idmirably  in  his  Tatlsr,  and  some  other 
irorks;  but  in  his  comedies  he  has  failed. 
He  has  confounded,  instead  of  harmon- 
sinff  —  has  taken  away  its  gravity  from 
irisdom,  and  its  charm  from  gayety.  It 
B  not  that  in  his  plays  we  find  ^some 
tonl  of  goodness  in  things  evil";  but 
iiey  have  no  soul  either  of  good  or  bad. 
Eiis  Funeral  is  as  trite,  as  tedious,  and 
full  of  formal  grimace,  as  a  procession 
»f  mutes  and  undertdcers.  The  cfaar- 
icters  are  made  either  affectedly  good 
ind  forbearing,  with  ^all  the  milk  of 
mman  kindness";  or  purposely  bad  and 
lisgusting,  for  the  others  to  exercise 
lieir  squeamish  charities  upon  them. 
the  ConseUmt  Lover»  is  the  best;  but 
that  is  far  from  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  scene  between  Mr.  Thomas 
ind  Phillis,  who  are  feUow-servants,  and 
s>nmience  lovers  from  being  set  to  clean 
the  window  together.  We  are  here  once 
more  in  the  company  of  our  old  friend, 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  Indiana  is  as 
listless,  and  as  insipia,  as  a  drooping 
Bgure  on  an  Indian  screen;  and  Mr. 
Myrtle  and  Mr.  Bevil  only  just  disturb 
Uie  still  life  of  the  scene.  I  am  sorry 
ttiat  in  this  censure  I  should  have  Parson 
Adams  against  me;  who  thought  the  Con- 
9eioiu  lAiverB  the  only  play  fit  for  a 
Christian  to  see,  and  as  ffood  as  a  ser- 
mon. For  myself,  I  would  rather  have 
read,  or  heard  him  read,  one  of  his  own 
manuscript  sermons:  and  if  the  volume 
which  he  left  behind  him  in  his  saddle- 
bags was  to  be  had  in  print,  for  love  or 
money,  I  would  at  any  time  walk  ten 
miles  on  foot  only  to  get  a  sight  of  it. 

Addison's  DTummer,  or  the  HaunUd 
Bou»€,  Is  a  pleasant  farce  enough;  but 
adds  nothing  to  our  idea  of  the  author 
of  the  Spectator, 

Pope's  joint  after-piece,  called  An 
Bour  after  Marriage,  was  not  a  success- 
ful attempt.  He  Drought  into  it  ^an 
alligator  stuff'd,"  which  disconcerted  the 
ladies,  and  gave  Just  offense  to  the 
tritics.  Pope  was  too  fastidious  for  a 
farce-writer;  and  yet  the  most  fastidi- 
ous people,  when  Aey  step  out  of  their 
legular  routine^  are  apt  to  become  tiie  | 


grossest.  The  smallest  offenses  against 
probability  or  decorum  are,  to  their 
habitual  scrupulousness,  as  unpardonable 
as  the  greatest.  This  was  the  rock  on 
which  Pope  probably  split.  The  affair 
was,  however,  hushed  up;  and  he  wreaked 
his  discreet  vengeance  at  leisure  on  the 
**  odious  endeavors,"  and  more  odious 
success  of  CoUey  Gibber  in  the  line  in 
which  he  had  failed. 

Gay's  What'd'ye'edlM,  is  ciot  one  of 
his  happiest  things.  His  PoUv  Is  a  com- 
plete failure,  which,  indeed,  &  the  com- 
mon fate  of  second  parts.  If  the  orig- 
inal Polly,  in  the  Beggai^$  O^era,  had 
not  had  more  winning  ways  with  her,  she 
would  hardly  have  had  so  manv  Coun- 
tesses for  representatives  as  she  has  had, 
from  her  first  appearance  up  to  ihe  pres- 
ent moment 

Fielding  was  a  comic  writer,  as  well 
as  a  noveUst;  but  his  comedies  are  very 
inferior  to  his  novels:  thev  are  particu- 
larly deficient  both  in  plot  and  char- 
acter. The  only  excellence  which  they  . 
have  is  that  of  the  style,  whkh  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  his  novels  are  defi- 
cient. The  only  dramatic  pieces  of 
Fielding  that  retain  possession  of  the 
stage  are,  the  Mock  Doctor  (a  tolerable 
translation  from  Moli^re's  Mideein  mal- 
gri  fuf),  and  his  Tom  Thumb,  a  very 
admirable  piece  of  burlesque.  The  wJa- 
surdities  and  batiios  of  some  of  our 
celebrated  tragic  writers  could  hardly 
be  credited,  but  for  the  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  this  preposterous  medley  of 
bombast,  containing  his  autborities  and 
the  parallel  passages.  Dryden,  Lee,  and 
Shadwell,  make  no  very  shining  figure 
there.  Mr.  Liston  makes  a  better  figure 
in  the  text.  His  Lord  Grizxle  is  prod- 
igious. What  a  name,  and  what  a  per- 
son! It  has  been  said  of  this  ingenious 
actor,  that  **he  is  very  great  in  Luton"; 
but  he  is  even  greater  in  Lord  Griule. 
What  a  wig  is  that  he  wears!  How 
fliffhty,  fiauntingt  and  fantastical!  Not 
*'uke  those  hanging  locks  of  young 
Apollo,"  nor  like  the  serpent-hair  of  the 
Furies  of  iGschylus;  but  as  troublous, 
though  not  as  tragical  as  the  one  —  as 
imposing,  though  less  classical  than  the 
other.  ^  Que  terriblee  $ont  eee  eheveum 
grii,"  miffht  be  applied  to  Lord  Grizzle's 
most  valiant  ana  magnanimous  curls. 
This  sapient  courtier's  *^fell  of  hair  does 
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at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  as 
if  life  were  in  *t.'*  His  wits  seem  flying 
away  with  tlie  disorder  ot  his  flowing 
locks,  and  to  sit  as  loosely  on  our  heroes 
head  as  the  caul  of  his  perulce.  What  a 
significant  vacancy  in  his  open  eyes  and 
mouth  1  what  a  listlessness  in  his  limbs! 
what  an  abstraction  of  all  thought  or 
purpose  I  With  what  an  headlong  im- 
pulse of  enthusiasm  he  throws  himself 
across  the  stage  when  he  is  goinf  to  be 
married,  crying,  **  Hey  for  Doctor's  Com- 
mons,** as  if  the  genius  of  folhr  had  talcen 
whole-length  possession  of  his  person! 
And  then  his  danchig  is  equal  to  the 
discovery  of  a  sixth  sense  —  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  different  from  common 
$0n»0j  If  this  extraordinary  personage 
cuts  a  great  figure  in  his  life,  he  Is  no 
less  wonderful  in  his  death  and  burial. 
«*From  tlie  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
there  is  but  one  step**;  and  this  charac- 
ter would  almost  seem  to  prove,  that 
there  Is  but  one  step  from  the  ridiculous 
to  the  sublime. —  Lubhi  Log,  however  in- 
imitable in  itself,  is  itself  an  hnitation 
of  something  existing  elsewhere;  but  the 
Lord  Griazle  of  this  truly  original  actor, 
is  a  pure  invention  of  his  own.  His 
Caper,  in  the  Widow'$  Choice,  can  alone 
dispute  the  palm  with  it  in  incoherence 
ana  volatility;  for  that,  too,  **  is  high  fan- 
tastical,** almost  as  full  of  emptiness,  in 
as  grand  a  gusto  of  insipidity,  as  pro- 
foundly absurd,  as  elaborately  nonsen- 
sical 1  Whv  does  not  Mr.  Liston  play  in 
some  of  Moli^re's  farces?  I  heartily 
wish  that  the  author  of  Love,  Law,  and 
Physic,  would  launch  him  on  the  Lon- 
don boards  in  Monsieur  Jourdain,  or 
Monsieur  Pourceaugnac.  The  genius  of 
Liston  and  Moli^re  together  — 


Miut   hid  a  gay  defiance   to  mtt- 
chance. 


Mr.  Liston  is  an  actor  hardly  belonging 
to  tlie  present  age.  Had  he  lived,  un- 
fortunately for  us,  in  the  time  of  Colley 
Cibber,  we  should  have  seen  what  a  splen- 
did niche  he  would  have  given  him  in  his 
Apology. 

In  his  plays,  his  personal  character 
perhaps  predoininates  too  much  over  the 
Inventiveness  of  his  Muse;  but  so  far 
from  being  dull,  he  is  everywhere  light. 


fluttering,  and  airy.  His  pleasure 
himself  made  him  desirous  to  p* 
but  his  fault  was,  that  he  was  too 
satisfied  with  what  he  did,  that  his  i 
lence  or  want  of  thought  led  hiai  to  ■►' 
dulfle  in  the  vein  that  fiowed  from  Urn 
with  most  ease,  and  that  his  vanity  Mi 
not  allow  him  to  distinguish  bctvett 
what  he  did  best  and  worst  His  Con- 
Utt  Hueband  is  a  very  elegant  piece  di 
agreeable^  thoughtless  writing;  and  Ifce 
incident  of  Lfuly  Easy  throwini^  ber 
handkerchief  over  her  husband,  mhtam 
she  finds  asleep  in  a  chair  by  the  side 
of  her  waiting-woman,  was  an  admirafcfc 
contrivance,  taken,  as  he  informs  i^ 
from  real  life.  His  DonbU  GaOaai, 
which  has  been  lately  revived,  tfao*^ 
it  cannot  rank  in  the  first,  may  take  ib 
place  in  the  second  or  third  class  «f 
comedies.  It  abounds  in  character,  bok- 
tie,  and  staffe-effect  It  belongs  to  wlot 
may  be  calted  the  comoosite  style;  ani 
very  happily  mixes  up  tne  comedy  of  ia- 
trigue,  such  as  we  see  it  in  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre*8  Spanish  plots,  with  a  tolerafaie 
share  of  the  wit  and  spirit  of  Congrefc 
and  Vanbrugh.  As  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  wit,  there  is  a  spice  of  wicicedness  n 
this  plav,  which  was  a  privilege  of  tbe 
good  old  style  of  comedy,  not  altogether 
abandoned  in  Cibber's  time.  The  luaeiov 
vein  of  the  dialogue  is  stopped  short  ia 
many  of  the  scenes  of  the  revived  play, 
though  not  before  we  perceive  its  ab- 
ject— 

7a  hidden  mazes 

With  wanton  haete  and  giddy 

These  imperfect  hints  of  double  meaih 
ings,  however,  pass  off  without  any  marks 
of  reprobation;  for  unless  thev  are  ia-, 
sisted  on,  or  made  pretty  broad,  the  ao- 
dience,  from  beinc  accustomed  to  tiK 
cautious  purity  or  the  modem  drama, 
are  not  very  expert  in  deciphering  tk 
equivocal  allusion,  for  which  tiiey  are  not 
on  the  look-out.  To  what  is  tfab  in- 
creased nicety  owing?  Was  it  tliat 
vice,  from  being  formerly  less  eomnioi 
(though  more  fashionable)  was  lesi 
catching  than  at  present?  Hie  first  ia- 
ference  is  by  no  means  in  our  favor: 
for  though  I  think  that  the  grossnea 
of  manners  prevailing  in  our  fadiloD- 
able  comedies  was  a  direct  transer^ 
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if  the  manners  of  the  court  at  the  time, 
IT  in  the  period  immediately  preceding* 
ret  tlie  same  grossness  of  expression  and 
ilusion  existed  long  before,  as  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
rben  there  was  not  tills  grossness  of 
oannerSy  and  it  has  of  late  years  been 
gradually  refining  away.  There  is  a  cer- 
afai  grossness  or  freedom  of  expression, 
rfaidi  may  arise  as  often  from  unsus- 
lecting  simplicity  as  from  avowed  prof- 
Igacy.  Whatever  may  be  our  progress 
Itlier  in  virtue  or  vice  since  the  age  of 
Siarles  II  certain  it  is,  that  our  manners 
ire  not  mended  since  the  time  of  Eliza- 
leth  and  Charles  I.  Is  it,  then,  that  vice 
ras  formerly  a  thing  more  to  be  won- 
lered  at  than  imitated;  that  behind  the 
igid  barriers  of  relifflon  and  morality 
t  might  be  exposed  freely,  without  the 
langer  of  any  serious  practical  conse- 
luences — whereas  now  that  the  safe- 
piards  of  wholesome  authority  and  prej- 
idice  are  removed,  we  seem  afraid  to 
rust  our  eyes  or  ears  with  a  single  sit- 
lation  or  expression  of  a  loose  tendency, 
m  if  the  mere  mention  of  licentiousness 
mplied  a  conscious  approbation  of  it, 
md  the  extreme  delicacy  of  our  moral 
ense  would  be  debauched  by  the  bare 
nggestion  of  the  possibility  of  vice? 
)nt  I  diall  not  take  upon  me  to  answer 
his  question.  The  characters  in  the 
youble  QaUant  are  well  Icept  up:  At- 
kll  and  Lady  Dainty  are  the  two  most 
prominent  characters  In  this  comedy,  and 
hose  into  which  Gibber  has  put  most  of 
lis  own  nature  and  genius.  They  are 
be  essence  of  active  Impertinence  and 
ashionable  frivolity.  Gibber,  in  short, 
hough  his  name  has  been  handed  down 
o  us  as  a  bye-word  of  impudent  preten- 
ion  and  impenetrable  dullness  by  the 
iassical  pen  of  his  accomplished  rival, 
rho,  unfortunately,  did  not  admit  of  any 
oerit  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  wit 
nd  friendship  in  which  he  himself  moved, 
ras  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  of  the 
»ld  school;  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasantry 
D  conversation,  a  diverting  mimic,  an 
xceUent  actor,  an  admirable  dramatic 
Title,  and  one  of  the  best  comic  writers 
f  his  age.  His  worlcs,  instead  of  being 
b  caput  martuwm  of  literature,  had  a 
preat  deal  of  the  spirit,  with  a  little  too 
Bucli  of  the  froth.  His  Nonjuror  was 
Bkea  from  Moli^re's  Tartufe,  and  has 


been  altered  to  the  HypoerUe.  L^Mnf^ 
La$t  Shift  appears  to  have  been  his  own 
favorite;  and  he  received  the  compli- 
ments of  Sir  John  Vanbrug^  and  old 
Mr.  Southern  upon  it:  —  the  latter  said 
to  him,  ^  Younf^  man,  your  play  Is  a  good 
one;  and  it  will  succeed,  if  you  do  not 
spoil  it  by  your  actine."  His  plays  did 
not  alwavs  talce  equalfy.  It  is  lumcrous 
to  hear  him  complaining  of  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  one  of  them,  LOV0  im  a  Riddh, 
a  pastoral  comedy,  '^of  a  nice  morality,** 
and  well  spoken  sentiments,  which  he 
wrote  in  opposition  to  the  B€$gaf*§ 
Op^ra,  at  the  time  when  its  worthless  and 
vulgar  rival  was  carrying  everjrtiiing  tri- 
umphantly before  it  Gibber  brings  this, 
with  mudi  pathetic  naivetd,  as  an  In- 
stance of  the  lamentable  want  of  taste 
in  tlie  town! 

Th0  Sutpieioui  Husband  by  Hoadley, 
The  Jealous  Wife  by  Gohnan,  and  the 
Clandestine  Marriage  by  Gohnan  and 
Garrick,  are  excellent  plays  of  the  mid- 
dle style  of  comedy;  which  are  formed 
rather  by  Judgment  and  selection,  than 
by  any  original  vein  of  genius;  and  have 
aU  the  parts  of  a  good  comedy  In  degree, 
without  having  any  one  pronunent,  or  to 
excess.  The  character  of  Ranger,  In  the 
Suspioious  Husband,  Is  only  a  variation 
of  those  of  Farquhar,  of  the  same  class 
as  his  Sir  Harry  Wlldair  and  others, 
without  equal  spirit.  A  great  deal  of 
the  story  of  the  Jealous  Wife  is  bor- 
rowed from  Fieldlnff;  but  so  falntlv,  that 
the  resemblance  is  uardly  discernible  till 
you  are  apprised  of  it.  The  Jealous  Wife 
herself  Is,  however,  a  dramatic  ehef' 
eTcBUore,  and  worthy  of  being  acted  as 
often,  and  better  than  it  is.  Sir  Harrr 
Beagle  Is  a  true  fox-hunting  Englisn 
squire.  The  Clandestine  Marriage  Is 
nearly  without  a  fault;  and  has  some 
lighter  theatrical  graces,  which  I  suspect 
Garrick  threw  into  it  Ganton  is,  I 
should  think,  his;  thoun^  this  classifica- 
tion of  him  among  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  play  may  seem  whimsicaL  Gar- 
rick's  genius  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  construction  of  a  solid 
drama;  but  he  could  retouch  and  em- 
bellish witih  great  gayetr  and  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  of  his  art  Garrick 
not  only  produced  joint-pieces  and  after- 
pieces, but  often  set  off  the  plays  of  his 
.friends    and    contemporaries    with    the 
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garnish,  the  ianc0  piquanU,  of  pro- 
logaes  and  epilogues,  at  wiiich  be  had 
an  admirable  knack.— The  elder  Col- 
man's  translation  of  Terence,  I  may  here 
add,  has  always  been  considered,  by  good 
Judges,  as  an  equal  proof  of  the  author's 
knowledse  of  the  tatm  Lmguage,  and 
taste  ui  nis  own. 

BickerstafiTs  plays  and  comic  operas 
are  continually  acted:  they  come  under 
the  class  of  mediocrity,  generally  speak- 
ing. Their  popularity  seems  to  be  chiefly 
owing  to  the  unaffected  ease  and  wiEnt 
of  pretension  with  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, with  a  certain  humorous  naweU  in 
the  lower  characters,  and  an  exquisite 
adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  songs. 
His  Love  in  a  ViUage  is  one  of  the  most 
delghtful  comic  operas  on  the  stage.  It 
is  truly  pastoral;  and  the  sense  6(  music 
hovers  over  the  very  scene  like  the  breath 
of  morning.  In  his  alteration  of  the  Tar- 
tuf0  he  has  spoiled  the  Uypoerite,  but 
he  has  added  Maw-worm. 

Mrs.  Cowley's  comedy  of  the  BbUbm* 
atratagem,  Wh<^»  the  Dwpe,  and  others, 
are  of  the  second  or  third  class:  they  are 
rather  refaecimentoe  of  the  characters, 
incidents,  and  materials  of  former  writ- 
ers, got  up  with  considerable  liveliness 
and  ingenuity,  than  original  composi- 
tions, with  marked  qualities  of  their  own. 

Goldsmith's  Ooodr-natvr'd  Man  is  in- 
ferior to  She  Stoope  to  Conquer;  and 
even  this  last  play,  with  all  its  shifting 
vivacity,  is  rather  a  sportive  and  whun- 
sical  effusion  of  the  author*8  fancy,  a  de- 
lightful and  delicately  managed  carica- 
ture, than  a  genuine  comedy. 

Murphy's  plays  of  All  in  the  Wrong 
and  Know  Your  Own  Mind,  arc  admir- 
ably written;  with  sense,  spirit,  and  con- 
ception of  character:  but  without  any 
great  effect  of  the  humorous,  or  that 
truth  of  feeling  which  distinguishes  the 
boundary  between  the  absurdities  of  nat- 
ural character  and  the  gratuitous  fic- 
tions of  the  poet's  pen.  The  heroes  of 
these  two  plays,  Millamour  and  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  are  too  ridiculous  in 
their  caprices  to  be  tolerated,  except  In 
farce;  and  yet  their  follies  are  so  flimsy, 
so  motiveless,  and  fine-spun,  as  not  to  be 
inteUig^ble,  or  to  have  any  effect  in  their 
only  proper  sphere.  Both  his  principal 
pieces  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  their 
similarly,    first,    to    Cohnan's    JedUme 


Wife,  and  next  to  the  School  for  Si 
dal,  though  in  both  cases  he  had  tlie  un- 
doubted priority.  It  is  hard  that  the  fwU 
of  plagiarism  should  attend  upon  orig- 
inality: yet  it  is  clear  that  the  elemenlB 
of  the  School  for  Scandal  are  not  spar- 
ingly scattered  in  Murphy*8  comedy  of 
Know  Your  Own  Mind,  which  appeared 
before  the  latter  play,  only  to  be  eclipsed 
by  it  This  brings  me  to  speak  of  Soeri- 
dan. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  been  justly  called  *a 
dramatic  star  of  the  first  magnitude*: 
and,  indeed,  among  the  comic  writers  cf 
the  last  century,  he  ^  shines  like  Hespena 
among  the  lesser  liffhts.**  He  lias  left 
four  several  dramas  behind  him,  all  dif- 
ferent or  of  different  kinds,  and  all  ex- 
cellent in  their  way;  —  The  School  for 
Seandah  The  Bivale,  The  Duenna^  and 
The  Critic.  The  attractkm  of  this  last 
piece  is,  however,  less  in  H^  mock-trag^ 
edy  reliearsed,  than  in  the  dialogue  of 
the  comic  scenes,  and  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  which  la  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  Coia- 
berland.  If  some  of  the  characters  In 
The  School  for  Scandal  were  contained 
in  Murphy*s  comedy  of  Know  Your  Own 
Mind  (and  certainly  some  of  Dasfawomirs 
detached  speeclies  and  satirical  sketches 
are  written  with  quite  as  firm  and  mas- 
terly a  hand  as  any  of  tiiose  given  to  te 
members  of  tlie  scandalous  club,  Mrs. 
Candour  or  Lady  Sneerwell),  yet  they 
were  buried  in  it  for  want  of  araupiog 
and  relief,  like  the  colors  of  a  wdl-drawn 

gicture  sunk  in  the  canvas.  Sberidaa 
roueht  them  out,  and  exhibited  them  ia 
all  their  glory.  If  that  gem,  the  cbai^ 
acter  of  Joseph  Surface,  was  Murpiiy^ 
the  splendid  and  more  valuable  setdag 
was  Sheridan's.  He  took  Murphy's  Mal- 
vil  from  liis  lurking-place  in  the  closet, 


and  ^dragged  tiie  struggling  n 
into  day^  upon  the  stage.  Aat  Is,  he 
gave  interest,  life,  and  action,  or.  In  otiier 
words,  its  dramatic  being,  to  the  mere 
conception  and  written  specimens  of  a 
character.  This  is  the  merit  of  Sheri- 
dan's comedies,  that  everything  in  then 
telle;  there  is  no  labor  in  vain.  His 
Comic  Muse  does  not  go  about  pryinf 
into  obscure  comers,  or  collecting  idle 
curiosities,  but  shows  her  laughing  face, 
and  points  to  her  rich  treasure — the 
follies   of   mankind.    She  la   garianded 
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and  crowned  with  roses  and  vine-leaves. 
Her  eyes  sparlcle  wltli  delight*  and  her 
heart  runs  over  with  good-natured  mal- 
ice. Her  step  is  firm  and  light,  and  her 
omiunents  consummate  I  The  School  for 
ScanikU  is,  if  not  the  most  original,  per- 
haps the  most  finished  and  faultless  com- 
edy '  which  we  have.  When  it  is  acted, 
vou  hear  people  all  around  70U  exclaim- 
in|p«  *^  Surely  it  is  impossible  for  anything 
tp  be  cleverer."  The  scene  in  whi<£ 
Charles  seUs  all  the  old  family  pictures 
but  his  uncle*B,  who  is  the  purchaser  in 
disguise,  and  that  of  the  discovery  of 
Laay  Teazle  when  the  screen  falls,  are 
among  the  happiest  and  most  highly 
nvrought  that  comedy,  in  its  wide  and 
brilliant  range,  can  boast.  Besides  the 
nvit  and  ingenuit}''  of  this  play,  there  is 
a  gonial  spirit  of  frankness  and  gener- 
ositjr  about  it,  that  relieves  the  heart  as 
"wcti  as  clears  the  lungs.  It  professes  a 
faith  in  the  natural  goodness,  as  well  as 
habitual  depravity  of  human  nature. 
^'hile  it  strips  off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy, 
it  inspires  a  confidence  between  man  and 
man.  As  often  as  it  is  acted,  it  must 
serve  to  clear  the  air  of  that  low,  creej>- 
in|C«  pestilent  fog  of  cant  and  mysticism, 
whicn  threatens  to  C(mfound  everv  na- 
tive impulse,  or  honest  conviction,  in  the 
nauseous  behei  of  a  perpetual  Ue,  and 
the  laudable  profession  of  systematic  hy- 
pocrisy.—  The  character  of  Ladv  Teazle 
IS  not  well  made  out  by  the  author;  nor 
has  It  been  well  represented  on  the  stage 
since  the  time  of  Miss  Farren. —  Th$  Bi- 
rais  is  A  play  of  even  more  action  and 
incident,  but  of  less  wit  and  satire  than 
The  School  for  ScandaL  It  is  as  good 
as  a  novel  in  the  reading,  and  has  the 
broadest  and  most  palpable  effect  on 
the  atage.  If  Joseph  Surface  and 
Charles  have  a  smack  of  Tom  Jones  and 
Blifil  in  their  moral  constitution.  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  and  Mrs.  Malaprop 
remind  us  of  honest  Matthew  Bramble 
and  his  sister  Tabltha,  in  their  tempers 
and  dialect.  Acres  is  a  distant  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek.  It  must 
be  confessed  of  this  author,  as  Falstaff 
says  of  some  one,  that  "  he  had  damnable 
iteration  in  him !  *'  The  Duenna  is  a  per- 
fe<*t  work  of  art.  It  has  the  utmost 
sweetness  and  point.  The  plot,  the  char- 
ftcters,  the  dialogue,  are  all  complete  in 
themselves,  and  Uiey  are  aU  his  own;  and  I 


tlie  songs  are  the  best  that  ever  were 
written,  except  those  in  the  Beggar'B 
Opera,  They  have  a  Jqvous  spirit  of  in- 
toxication in  them,  and  a  strcun  of  the 
most  meltinff  tenderness.  Compare  the 
softness  of  &at  beginning. 

Had  I  a  heart  for  faUehood  framed, 

with  the  spirited  defiance  to  Fortune  in 
the  lines. 

Half  thy  fndHee  youth  could  bear. 
And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 


Macklin*s  Man  of  the  World  has  one 
powerfully  written  character,  that  of  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycopliant,  but  it  required 
Cookers  acting  to  make  It  llioroughly 
effectual. 

Mr.  Holcroft,  in  his  Road  to  Ruin,  set 
the  example  of  that  style  of  comedy,  in 
which  the  tlang  phrases  of  Jockey-noble- 
men and  the  humors  of  the  four-in-hand 
club  are  blended  with  the  romantic  sen- 
timents of  distressed  damsels  and  philo- 
sophic waiting-maids,  and  in  which  he 
has  been  imitated  by  the  most  successful 
of  our  living  writers,  unless  we  make  a 
separate  class  for  the  school  of  Cumber- 
land, who  was^  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  comidie  larmoyante,  and  who, 
passing  from  the  light,  volatile  spirit  of 
his  Weet-Indian  to  the  mawkish  sensibil- 
ity ot  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  linked  the 
Muse  of  English  comedy  to  the  genius 
of  German  tragedy,  where  she  has  since 
remained,  like  Christabel  fallen  asleep  in 
the  Witch's  arms,  and  where  I  shall  leave 
her,  as  I  have  not  the  poet*8  privilege 
to  break  the  spell. 

There  are  two  other  writers  whom  I 
have  omitted  to  mention,  but  not  forgot- 
ten: they  are  our  two  immortal  farce- 
writers,  the  authors  of  the  Mayor  of 
Oarratt  and  the  Agreeable  Surprlee^  If 
Foote  has  been  called  our  English  Aris- 
tophanes, O'Keeffe  might  well  be  called 
our  English  Moli^re.  The  scnle  of  the 
modem  writer  was  smaller,  but  the  spirit 
is  the  same.  In  light,  careless  laughter, 
and  pleasant  exaggerations  of  the  hu- 
morous, we  have  had  no  one  equal  to 
him.  There  is  no  labor  or  contrivance  in 
his  scenes,  but  the  drollery  of  his  sul>- 
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ject  aeems  to  strike  irresistibly  upon  his 
fancy,  and  run  away  with  hitf  discretion 
as  it  docs  with  ours.  His  Cowslip  and 
Lingo  are  Touchstone  and  Audrey  re- 
vived. He  is  liimsclf  a  Modem  Antique. 
His  fancy  has  all  Uie  quaintness  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  old  writers,  with  the 
ease  and  lis^tness  whidi  the  modems  ar- 
rogate to  themselves.  All  his  pieces  are 
deUriitfuI,  but  the  Agr€0ahU  SurprUe 
Is  the  most  so.  There  are  in  this  some 
of  tlie  most  felicitous  blunders  in  situa- 
tion iuid  character  that  can  be  conceived; 
and  in  Lingo*s  superb  replication,  **  A 
scholar  I  I  was  a  master  of  scholars,"* 
he  has  hit  the  helKht  of  the  ridiculous. 
Foote  had  more  ury,  sarcastic  humor, 
and  more  ioiowledge  of  the  world.  HU 
farces  are  bitter  satires,  more  or  less 
personal,  as  it  happened.  Mother  Cole, 
m  The  Minor,  and  Mr.  Smirlc  the  Auc- 
tioneer, in  Taste,  with  their  coadjutors, 
are  rich  cut-and-come-again,  *' pleasant, 
though  wronff.**  But  The  Mayor  of  Oar- 
ratt  is  his  Magnum  opus  in  this  line. 
Some  comedies  are  long  farces:  this  farce 
is  a  comedy  in  little.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  best  acted  farces  that  we  have.  The 
acting  of  Oowton  and  Russell,  in  Major 
Sturgeon  and  Jerry  Snealc,  cannot  be  too 
much  praised:  Foote  himself  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  it.  The  strut,  the 
bluster,  the  hollow  swag^ring,  and  tur- 
key-coclc  swell  of  the  Maior;  and  Jerry *8 
meelmess,  meanness,  folly,  good-nature, 
and  hen-pecked  air,  are  assuredly  done 
to  the  life.  The  latter  character  is  even 
better  than  the  former,  which  is  saying 
a  bold  word.  Dowton's  art  is  only  an 
imitation  of  art,  of  an  affected  or  as- 
sumed character;  but  in  Russell*s  Jerry 
you  see  the  very  soul  of  nature,  in  a 
fellow  that  is  *' pigeon-llvered  and  lacks 
galV  laid  open  and  anatomized.  You 
can  see  that  iiis  heart  is  no  bigger  than 
a  pin,  and  his  head  as  soft  as  a  pippin. 
His  whole  aspect  is  chilled  and  fright- 
ened, as  If  he  iiad  been  dipped  in  a  pond; 
and  yet  he  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to 
be  snuff  and  comfortable,  if  he  durst. 
He  smiles  as  if  he  would  be  friends  with 
you  upon  any  terms;  and  the  tears 
come  in  his  eyes  because  you  will  not 
let  him.  The  tones  of  his  voice  are 
prophetic  ns  the  cuckoo's  under-song. 
His  words  are  made  of  water-gruel.  The 
scene  in  which  he  tries  to  make  a  con- 


fidant of  the  Major  is  great;  and  his  so^g 
of  Bofnneon  Crueoe  as  melancholy  as  tne 
island  itself.  The  reconcillatioD-ficeBe 
with  his  wife,  and  bis  exclamation  over 
her,  **to  tliink  that  I  should  make  nj 
Molly  veep!"  are  pathetic,  if  tiie  last 
stage  of  human  infirmity  is  so.  This 
farce  appears  to  me  to  be  both  mord 
and  entertaining;  yet  it  does  not  take. 
It  is  considered  as  an  unjust  satire  oa 
tlie  city,  and  the  country  at  large;  and 
there  is  a  very  frequent  repetition  of 
the  word  ^'nonsense**  in  the  house,  dur- 
ing the  performance.  Mr.  Dowton  vai 
even  hissed,  either  from  the  upper  bases 
or  gallery,  in  his  speech  recounting  tte 
marching  of  his  corps  "from  Brentford 
to  Ealing,  and  from  Ealinf  to  Acton'; 
and  several  persons  in  fiie  pit,  whs 
thought  tlie  whole  Ujw,  were  for  goiqg 
out.  This  shows  well  for  the  progrea 
of  civilization.  I  suppose  tlie  manners 
described  in  The  Mayor  of  OarraU  havf^ 
in  the  last  forty  years,  become  obsolete, 
and  the  characters  ideal:  we  have  no 
longer  either  hoi-pecked  or  bmtal  hus- 
bands, or  domineering  wives;  the  Miss 
Molly  Jollops  no  longer  wed  Jerry 
Sneaks,  or  aamire  the  brave  Major  Stur- 
geons on  the  other  side  of  Templc4Mr; 
all  our  soldiers  have  become  heroes,  and 
our  magistrates  respectable,  and  the  farce 
of  life  is  o'er. 

One  more  name,  and  I  have  done.  It 
is  that  of  Peter  Pindar.  The  historian 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  of  the  Pilgrims  and  tbe 
Peas,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of  Mr. 
Whltbread*8  brewins-vat,  the  bard  is 
whom  the  nation  and  the  king  delighted, 
is  old  and  blind,  but  still  merry  and  wise: 
—  remembering  how  be  has  made  titf 
world  laugh  in  his  time,  and  not  le- 
penting  of  the  mirth  he  has  given;  witk 
an  involuntary  smile  lighted  up  at  Uk 
mad  pranks  of  his  Muse,  and  me  luskf 
hits  of  his  pen  — **  faint  picture  of  those 
flashes  of  his  spirit,  that  were  wont  to 
set  the  table  in  a  roar";  like  his  o«o 
Expiring  Taper,  bright  and  fitful  to  the 
last;  tagging  a  rhyme  or  conning  his  om 
epitaph;  and  waiting  for  tfie  Ust  sma- 
mons.  Grateful  and  Contbkikd!^ 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  history 
of  that  part  of  our  literature,  whidi  I 

4  This  ingenious  and  popular  writer  is  siset 
dead. 
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had  proposed  to  myself  to  treat  of.  I 
have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  in  some  few  parts  1  had  anticipated 
myself  in  fugitive  or  periodical  puolica- 
tions;  and  I  thought  it  better  to  repeat 
what  I  had  alrea^  stated  to  the  best  of 
my   ability,  than  alter  it  for  the  worse. 


These  parts  bear,  however,  a  very  smaU 
proportion  to  tlie  whole;  and  1  have  used 
such  diligence  and  care  as  I  could,  in 
adding  to  them  whatever  appeared  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  general  view  of  the 
subject,  or  malce  it  (as  far  as  lay  in  my 
power)  interesting  to  others. 


SIR  ARTHUR  PINERO 


Arthur  Wing  Pinero  — since  1909,  Sir 
Artbur  —  was  Dom  at  London  in  1856. 
According  to  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  studied  law,  and  until  he  was  nine- 
teen he  worlted  m  his  father's  law-office. 
But  in  1874  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Wyndhams*  company  and  acted  in  the 
provinces  and  London  for  the  next  five 
years.  He  was  for  some  years  with  Irv- 
ing at  the  Lyceum,  and  imdoubtedly 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  practical 
side  of  the  theater.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  writing  plays.  The  first  of  these 
produced  was  £200  a  Year,  hi  18T7.  The 
success  of  Daisy's  Escape  (1879),  prob- 
ably encouraged  him  to  embrace  the 
playwright's  profession.  From  that  time 
until  the  present,  Pinero  has  continued 
to  virrite  phiys. 

Pinero  is  not  of  great  importance  as 
a  critic  of  the  drama,  though  the  few  in- 
stances where  he  has  spoicen  of  his  art 
are  worth  studying.  Pinero's  insistence 
upon  the  necessity  for  form  and  his  skill 
in  the  building  of  plays,  render  his 
words  doubly  interesting,  though  it  does 
not  of  course  follow  tnat  they  are  in- 
fallible. Pinero  contributed  his  plays 
rather  than  his  theory  to  that  movement 
which  Jones  ushered  in.  **lt  has  not 
been  my  practice  to  talk  much  about  the 
drama,'*!  he  confesses,  but  it  is  fortu- 
nate tliat  his  speeches  are  for  tlie  most 
part  accessible.  His  speech  on  R.  L. 
Stevenson:  the  Dramatist  (delivered  in 
1903)  is  liis  most  siffnificant  utterance 
on  his  o^'n  art.  While  he  tells  the  rea- 
sons for  Stevenson*s  failure  as  a  drama- 
tist, he  also  oifers  a  ffreat  deal  of  con- 
structive criticism  on  how  plays  may  be 
w^ritten. 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  1916.-— Ed. 


On  the  dramat 

The  New  Dramatic  School  (1883). 

Modem  British  Drama  (1896). 

Prefatory  Letter  to  Archer's  Theatrieal 
World  of  1896  (1896). 

Prefatory  Note  to  the  Author  (in  W.  L. 
Courtney *s  The  Idea  of  Tragedy,  1900). 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  The  Drama- 
tist (1908). 

Browning  as  a  Dramatist  (191)^). 

Editions: 

The  New  Dramatic  School  appeared  in 
The  Theatre,  London,  new  series,  voL 
18,  p.  317.  Modem  Drama  in  the 
same,  new  series,  vol.  96,  p.  346.  The 
Prefatory  Letter  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
Theatrical  World  of  lS9o,  by  William 
Archer  (London,  1896).  Courtney's 
The  Idea  of  Tragedy  is  published  in 
New  Yorlc  (1900).  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson: the  Dramatist  was  privately 
printed,  but  is  reprinted  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Clayton  Hamilton  in 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  a  Drama- 
tist, in  Papers  on  Play-making  (Dra- 
matic Museum  of  Columbia  University, 
New  Yorlc,  1914).  Browning  as  a 
Dramatist  appeared  in  the  Browning's 
Centenary  of  the  Academic  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
(London,  191;?). 

On  Pinero  and  his  works: 

Hamilton    Fyfe,    Arthur    Wing    Pinero 

(London,  190^). 
William     Archer,     Real     Conversations 

(London,  1904). 
,  English     Dramatists     of     Today 

(London,  1882). 
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WilUam     Ardier,    About     U^     Tk^tre 

(London,  1B86). 
,  Th0  Th^airieal  World,  5  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1894-4^). 

1  Studif  and  Stage  (London,  1809). 

y  Playmaking  (Boston,  1919). 

Mario  Bona,  The  EngUMh  Stage  of  To- 

day  (New  York,  19018). 
Augustin  Filon,  The  EnglUh  Stage  (New 

York,  1897). 
Bernard  Shaw,  DranuUic  Opmiom  aad 

Eeeave,  ft  vols.  (New  York,  1907). 
P.  P.  Howe,  Dramatie  PortraiU  (New 

York,  1913). 
A.   B.   Walkley,  PJaghouee  Impreetione 

(London,  1S9S), 


A.  B.  Walkley,  DrtMM  and  lAfa  (New 

York,  1906). 
P.    W.    Chandler,    Aepeets    of    Modttm 

Drama  (New  York,  1914). 
Barrett  H.  Qark,  The  BrUieh  and  Amm^ 

teem   DitMRO   of   Today    (New    Yof^ 

1915). 
Thomas  H.  Dkklnson,  The  ConUwtpormr^ 

Drama  of  England  (Boston,  1917). 
Oscar     Heermann,    Living     DramatkU 

(New  York,  1905). 
Clavton  Hamilton,  StndUs  in  Stagecraft 

(New  York,  1914). 
Brander  Mattliews,  Inquirise  amd  Opm- 

tone  (New  York,  1907). 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON:  THE  DRAMATIST* 

(1908) 


.  .  .  Why  should  Stevenson  the  drama^ 
tist  take  sudi  a  back  seat,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  expression,  in  comparison 
with  Stevenson  the  novelist,  the  essay- 
ist, the  poet? 

This  question  seems  to  me  all  the  more 
worth  asking  because  Stevenson's  case 
is  bv  no  means  a  singular  one.  There  is 
hardly  a  novelist  or  a  poet  of  the  whole 
nineteenth  century  who  does  not  stand 
in  exactly  the  same  position.  They  have 
one  and  all  attempted  to  write  for  the 
stage,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  mudi  to  say 
that  they  have  one  and  all  failed,  not  only 
to  achieve  theatrical  success,  but  even, 
in  any  appreciable  degree,  to  enrich  our 
dramatic  literature.  Some  people,  per- 
haps, will  claim  Shelley  and  Browning 
as  exceptions.  Well,  I  won*t  attempt  to 
argue  the  point  —  I  will  content  myself 
with  asking  you  wliat  rank  Shelley  would 
have  lielcl  uuiong  our  poets  had  he  written 
nothing  but  The  Cenei,  or  Browning,  if 
his  fame  rested  solely  on  Straford  and  A 
Blot  m  the  'Scutcheon.  For  the  rest, 
Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  aU 
produced  dramas  of  a  more  or  less  abor- 
tive kind.  Some  of  Byron^s  plays,  which 
he  Justly  declared  unsuited  for  stage, 
were  forced  by  fine  acting  and  elaborate 
scenic  embellishments  into  a  sort  of  suc- 

2  Re-printed  eztrMti  from  the  edition  pub- 
Itthed  by  the  DramaMo  MuMnm  of  Oolnmbia 
UniTenity.  with  an  Introdnetion  bv  GUvton 
Hamilton  (New  York,  1914).— Sd. 


cess;  but  how  dead  tliey  are  to-day!  and 
how  low  a  place  they  hold  amoof  tiie 
poet's  works  I  Dickens  and  Tha»eraj 
both  loved  the  tlieater,  and  both  wrote 
for  it  without  tiie  smallest  success.  Of 
Lord  Tennyson's  plays,  two.  The  Cmp 
and  Beeket,  in  the  second  of  which  Sir 
Henry  Irving  has  given  us  one  of  Ui 
noblest  performances,  wer^  so  admirab^ 
mounted  and  rendered  by  tiuit  great  ac- 
tor tliat  they  ei\|oyed  considerable  pros- 
perity in  the  theater;  but  no  critic  ever 
dreamt  of  assigning  either  to  them  or 
to  any  other  of  Tennyson's  dramas  a 
place  co-ec]ual  with  his  non-dramatie 
poems.  Mr.  Swinburne  kias  written  ma&f 
plays  —  has  any  of  them  the  lan^lW 
chance  of  being  rememliered  along  widi 
Poem*  and  BaUade  and  Soays  Before 
Sunrieef  There  is  onlv  one  exceplioa  to 
tiie  rule  that  during  the  nineteenth  cea- 
tury  no  poet  or  novelist  of  the  sligiitest 
eminence  made  any  success  npcm  tlK 
sitMn  and  even  that  solitary  exception  ii 
a  oubious  one.  I  refer,  as  you  sarmisr, 
to  Bulwer-Lytton.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  his  success;  but  what  does  the  twea- 
tieth  century  think  of  his  eminence? 

If  we  can  lay  our  flnffer  on  the  rea- 
son of  Stevenson's  —  I  will  not  say  faO- 
ure  —  but  inadequate  success  as  a  pfay- 
Wright,  perhaps  it  may  help  us  to  sa- 
derstand  the  stiU  more  inaoeqnate 
cess  of  greater  men. 

And  let  me  here  follow  tiie   ^ 

of  that  agreeable  essayist  Euclid,  nd 
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foriuulate  my  theorem  in  advance  —  or, 
in  other  wordfi,  indicate  the  point  to- 
wards wiiich  I '  hope  to  lead  you.  We 
shall  find,  I  thinlc,  that  Stevenson,  with 
all  his  genius,  failed  to  realise  that  the 
art  of  drama  is  not  stationary,  but  pro- 
gressive. By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  always  improving;  but  what  I  do  mean 
is  that  its  conditions  are  always  chang- 
ing:, and  that  every  dramatist  whose  am- 
bition it  is  to  produce  live  pli^s  is  abso- 
lutely to  study  carefull}",  and  I  may  even 
add  respectfully  —  at  any  rate,  not  con- 
teniptuouslv  —  the  conditions  that  hold 
good  for  nis  own  age  and  generation, 
lliis  Stevenson  did  not  —  would  not — 
do.  We  shaU  find,  I  thinlc,  that  in  all 
his  plays  he  was  deill)erately  Imitating 
outworn  models,  and  doing  it,  too,  in  a 
sportive,  half-dlsdalnful  spirit,  as  who 
should  say,  **  The  stage  is  a  realm  of  aii- 
surdities  —  come,  let  us  be  cleverly  ab- 
surd!*' In  that  spirit,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, success  never  was,  and  never  will 
be  obtained.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply, 
uf  course,  that  this  was  tlie  spirit  In 
which  the  other  great  writers  I  have 
mentioned  —  Shelley,  Brownine,  Tenny- 
hon^  and  the  rest  —  approached  their 
wi>i-k  as  dramatists.  But  I  do  suggest 
that  they  one  and  all,  lilce  Stevenson,  set 
tbeutselves  to  imitate  outworn  models,  in- 
ittead  of  discovering  for  themselves,  and 
If  necessary  ennobling,  the  style  of  drama 
really  adapted  to  the  dramatist's  one 
great  end  —  that  of  showing  the  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure. 
The  difference  Is,  that  wiiile  Stevenson 
Imitated  tlie  transpontine  plays  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  most  of  the 
other  writers  I  have  named  Imitated  the 
Klizal>ethan  dramatists.  The  difference 
is  not  essential  to  my  point  —  the  error 
lies  in  the  mere  fact  of  imitation.  One 
oi  the  great  rules  —  perhaps  the  only 
universal  rule  —  of  the  drama  is  that  you 
cannot  pour  new  wine  into  old  sldns. 

Some  of  the  great  men  I  have  men- 
tioned were  debarred  from  success  for 
a  reason  which  is  still  more  simple  and 
obvious  —  namely,  that  they  had  no  dra- 
matic talent.  But  this  was  not  Steven- 
fion*s  case.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he 
had  In  him  the  ingredients  of  a  drama- 
tist. What  is  dramatic  talent?  Is  it  not 
the  power  to  project  characters,  and  to 
cause  them  to  tell  an  Interesting  story 


through  the  medium  of  dialogue.  This  is 
dramatic  talent;  and  dramatic  talent,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  is  the  raw  material 
of  theatrical  talent.  Dramatic,  like 
poetic,  talent,  is  k>om,  not  made;  if  it  is 
to  achieve  success  on  the  stage  it  must 
be  developed  into  theatrical  talent  by 
hard  study,  and  generaUy  by  long  prac- 
tice. For  theatrical  talent  consists  in  the 
power  of  maldng  your  characters,  not 
only  tell  a  story  bv  means  of  dialogue, 
but  tell  it  in  such  skillfully-devised  form 
and  order  as  shall,  within  the  limits  of 
an  ordinary  theatrical  representation  give 
rise  to  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
that  peculiar  kind  of  emotional  effect, 
the  production  of  which  is  the  one  great 
function  of  the  theater.  Now,  dramatic 
talent  Stevenson  undoubtedly  possessed 
in  abundance;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
theatrical  talent  was  well  within  his 
reacli,  if  only  he  had  put  himself  to  the 

pains  of  evolving  it 

.  •  •  .  •  . 

Now,  I  am  not  attacking  —  and  I 
should  be  sorry  if  you  so  understood  me 
—  that  poetical  convention  which  reisus, 
for  instance,  in  our  great  Elizabeuan 
drama.  I  am  not  claiming  any  absolute 
and  inherent  superiority  for  our  mod- 
ern realistic  technique,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  quite  so  inferior  as  some  critics 
would  have  us  believe.  But  what  I  do 
say  is  that  the  dramatist  is  bound  to 
select  his  particular  form  of  tecbnique, 
master,  and  stick  to  it  He  must  not 
jumble  up  two  styles  and  Jump  from 
one  to  the  other.  That  is  what  the  au- 
thors of  Bsau  Austin  have  not  ^alijEcd. 
Their  technique  is  neither  ancient  nor 
modern;  their  language  is  neither  poetry 
nor  prose  —  the  prose,  that  is  to  say,  of 
conceivable  human  life.  The  period  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  People  spoke  no 
doubt,  a  littie  more  formally  in  1820 
than  they  do  to-day;  but  neither  then 
nor  at  any  time  was  the  business  of  life, 
even  in  its  most  passionate  moments, 
conducted  in  pure  oratory.  I  say,  then, 
that  even  in  Beau  Austin,  far  superior 
though  it  lie  to  his  other  plays,  Steven- 
son shows  that  he  had  not  studied  and 
realized  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
he  was  handling  —  the  problem  of  how 
to  tell  a  dramatic  story  truly,  convinc- 
ingly and  effectively  on  the  modem 
stage  —  the   problem   of   disclosing   the 
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workings     of     the     human     heart     by 
methods    which    shall    not    destroy    the 
illusion    which   a   modem   audience    ex- 
pects to  enjoy  in   the  modem  theater. 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  the  fault 
lay  in   some  part,  not  with   Stevenson, 
but   with    the    modem   audience.    I    do 
not  maintain  that  an  individual  audience 
never  makes  mistakes,  or  even  that  the 
theatrical  public  in  general  is  a  miracle 
of  high  intelligence.    But  I  assert  un- 
hesitatingly that  the  instinct  by  which 
the  public  feels  that  one  form  of  drama, 
and  not  anotiier,  is  what  best  satisfies  its 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  at  this 
period  or  at  tliat,  is  a  natural  and  jus- 
tified   instinct    Fifty    years    hence    the 
formula  of  to-day  will  doubtless  be  as 
antiquated  and  ineffective  as  the  form- 
ula of  fifty  years  ago;  but  it  is  imposed 
by  a  natural  fitness  upon  tlie  dramatist 
of  to-day,  just  as,  if  he  wants  to  travel 
long  distances,  he  must  be  content  to  take 
the  railroad  train,  and  cannot  ride  in  a 
stage  coadi  or  fly  in  an  airship.    As  a 
personal  freak,  of  course,  he  may  fur- 
nish up  a  stage  coach  or  construct  —  at 
his    risk    and   peril  —  an   airship.    Such 
freaks  occur  in  the  dramatic  world  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  often  interesting 
—  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  successful 
Dsaeon  Brodw  and  Admiral  Guinea  are 
what  I  may  perhaps  descril)e  as  stage 
coach  plays  —  deliberate  attempts  to  re- 
vive an  antiquated  form.    But  Bea^  Aui- 
tin  is  not  even  that.    It  is  a  costume 
play,  I  admit;  but  its  methods  are  funda- 
mentally  and   essentially   modem.    The 
misfortune  is  that  the  authors  had  not 
studied  and  mastered  the  formula  they 
were  attempting  to  use,  but  were  for^ 
ever   falling  back,  without  Imowing   it, 
upon  a  bygone  formula,  wholly  incon- 
gruous with  the  matter  of  their  play  and 
the  manner  in  which  alone  it  could  be 
represented  in  a  theater  of  their  day. 

Many  authors,  of  course,  have  delib- 
erately written  plays  "for  the  study," 
ignoring  —  or  more  often,  perhaps,  af- 
fecting to  ignore  —  the  possibility  of 
stage  presentation.  But  this  was  not 
Stevenson's  case;  nor  did  he  pretend  that 
it  was.  Listen  to  this  passage  from  Mr. 
Graham  Balfour's  charmingly  written  life 
of  his  cousin  and  friend:  ''Meanwhile, 
the  first  two  months  at  Bournemouth 
were  spent  chiefly  in  the  company  of  Mr. 


Henley,  and  were  devoted  to  coDabon- 
tion  over  two  new  plays.    TTic  receptioa 
of  Deacon  Brodie  had  been   sufficieatljr 
promising  to  serve  as  an   incentive  to 
write  a  piece  which  sliould  be  a  compkie 
success,  and  so  to  grasp  some  of  the  re- 
ward which  now  seemed  within  reach  of 
the  authors.    They  had  never  affected  to 
disregard  the  fact  that  in  this  counti; 
the  prices  of  the  dramatist  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  payment  of  the  mao 
of  letters;  and  already  in  1883  Stevcnsoa 
had  written  to  his  father:    ^Tbe  theater 
is  a  gold  mine;  and  on  that  I  naust  keep 
my  eye!'"    Now  let  me  recall  to  yow 
mind  in  this  connection  the  **niercantik 
delight"   which   Stevenson    professes  to 
have  felt  in  the  dream-dranui  enacted  bf 
the  "Brownies  of  his  brain."     How  ei- 
actly  that  chimes  in  with  his  own  rematfc 
to  his  father,  and  with  his  biogra])herfi 
frank  avowal  of  the  motive   which  in- 
spired his  collaboration  with  Mr.  Henky. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  the  last  to 
pretend  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  an  artbt 
to  desire  an  adequate,  an  ample,  pecuni- 
ary reward  for  his  labors.    That  is  not 
at  all  my  point.    I  draw  your  attentkn 
to     these    passages     for    two     reasoos. 
Firsthr,  because  they  put  out  of  couH, 
once  for  all,  any  conjecture  that  in  play- 
writing  Stevenson  obeyed  a  pure  artistie 
ideal,  and  had  no  taste  or  ambition  for 
success  on  the  stace.    Secondly,  I  draw 
your  attention  to  them  in  order  to  indi- 
cate an  unexpressed  but  clearly  implied 
fallacy  that  underUes  them.    When  Stev- 
enson   says:    *^The    theater    is    a    fsiA 
mine,"  and  when  Mr.  Graham   Balfocr 
tells  us  that  Stevenson   felt  that   "the 
prizes  of  the  dramatist  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  payment  of  the  man  of 
letters,"  the  implication  obviously  is  that 
the  gold  mine  can  be  easily  worked,  that 
the  prises   are   disproportionate   to  the 
small  amount  of  pains  necessary  in  order 
to  grasp  them.    That  was  evidently  the 
belief  of  these  two  men  of  distinguished 
talent;    and    that    was    precisely    where 
they    made    the    mistake.    The    art    of 
drama,  in  its  higher  forms,  is  not,  and 
can  never  be,  easy;   nor   are   su<*  re- 
wards as  fall  to  it  in  any  way  out  of 
proportion  to  the  sheer  mental  stress  it 
involves.    No  amount  of  talent,  of  genius, 
will,  under  modem   conditions   at   any 
rate,  enable  the  dramatist  to  dispense 
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rith  the  concentration  of  thought  of  sus- 
Ained  intensity  of  mental  enort,  very 
lifferent,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
'roni  the  exertion  demanded  in  turning 
mt  an  ordinary  novel.  Stevenson's  nov- 
els ^rere  not  ordinary,  and  I  do  not  for 
I  moment  imply  that  the  amount  of 
nental  effort  which  produced,  say,  The 
)£ast€r  of  BaUantrae,  might  not,  if  well 
lirected,  have  produced  a  play  of  equal 
ralue.  But  Stevenson  was  never  at  the 
3*ouble  of  learning  how  to  direct  it  well. 
>D  the  contrary,  lie  wholly  ignored  the 
lecessltj  for  so  doing.  What  attracted 
lim  to  the  drama  was  precisely  the  be- 
jef  tiiat  he  could  turn  out  a  play  with 
'ar  less  mental  effort  than  it  cost  him 
JO  mrrite  a  good  novel;  and  here  he  was 
■adically,  woefully,  in  error.  And  the  in- 
idcquate  success  of  his  plays,  instead  of 
»rmffing  his  mistake  home  to  him,  merely 
ed  film,  I  am  afraid,  to  condemn  the 
irtistic  medium  whidi  he  had  failed  to 
icqulre. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  while  he 
VHS  in  Samoa,  and  years  after  his  coi- 
aboration  with  Mr.  Henley  had  come 
X9  a  dose,  it  seems  to  have  been  sue- 
rested  by  his  friends  at  liome  that  he 
(bould  once  more  try  his  hand  at  drama; 
for  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Colvin: 
'  No,  I  will  not  write  a  play  for  Irving, 
lor  for  the  deviL  Can  you  not  see  tliat 
Jie  work  of  falsification  which  a  play 
lemands  is  of  all  tasks  the  most  un- 
p*ateful?  And  I  have  done  it  a  long 
vhile  —  and  nothing  ever  came  of  it.** 
[t  Is  true  —  it  is  fatally  true  —  that  he 
lad  devoted  himself  in  his  dramatic  ven- 
mres  to  **the  work  of  falsification"; 
mt  that  was,  I  repeat,  because  he  mis- 
conceived entirely  the  problem  before 
lim.  The  art  —  the  great  and  fascinat- 
ng  and  most  difficult  art  —  of  the  mod- 
;rzi  dranuitist,  is  nothing  else  than  to 
icbieve  the  comfregsion  of  life  whidi  tlie 
(ta^e  undoubtedly  demands  vnthoiU  fal- 
sification. If  Stevenson  had  ever  mas^ 
lered  that  art  —  and  I  do  not  cniestion 
iiat  if  he  had  properly  conceived  it,  lie 
lad  it  in  him  to  master  it  —  he  might 
lave  found  the  stage  a  gold  mine, —  but 


he  would  have  found,  too,  that  it  is  a 
gold  mine  wliich  cannot  be  worked  in  a 
smiling,  sportive,  half  contemptuous 
spirit,  but  only  in  the  sweat  of  the 
brain,  and  with  e^fcry  mental  nerve  and 
sinew  strained  in  its  uttermost.  He 
would  have  loiown  that  no  ingots  are 
to  be  got  out  of  this  mine,  save  after 
sleepless  nights,  days  of  gloom  and  dis- 
couragement, and  other  days  again,  of 
feverish  toil  the  result  of  wliich  proves 
in  the  end  to  be  mlsauplied  and  has  to 
be  thrown  to  the  winas.  When  you  sit 
in  your  stall  at  the  theater,  and  see  a 
play  moving  across  the  stase,  it  all  seems 
so  easy  ana  natural,  you  feel  as  though 
the  author  had  improvised  it.  The  char- 
acters being,  let  us  hope,  ordinary  hu- 
man beings,  say  nothing  very  remark- 
able, nothing  you  think  —  (thereby  pay- 
ing the  author  the  highest  possible  com- 
pliment) —  that  might  not  quite  well 
have  occurred  to  you.  When  you  take 
up  a  play-lx)ok  (if  you  ever  do  take  one 
up),  it  strikes  you  as  heiag  a  very  trifling 
thing  —  a  mere  insubstantial  pamphiet 
beside  the  imposing  bulk  of  the  latest 
six-shilling  novel.  Little  do  you  guess 
that  every  page  of  the  play  has  cost 
more  care,  severer  mental  tension,  if  not 
more  actual  manual  labor,  than  any 
chapter  of  a  novel,  though  it  l>e  fifty 
pages  long.  It  is  the  height  of  the  au- 
thor's art,  according  to  the  old  maxim, 
that  the  ordinary  spectator  should  never 
l>e  clearly  conscious  of  the  skill  and 
travail  that  have  gone  to  the  maidng  of 
the  finished  product.  But  the  artist  who 
can  achieve  a  like  feat  but  realize  its 
difficulties,  or  what  are  his  chances  of 
success?  Stevenson,  with  all  his  genius, 
made  the  mistake  of  approaching  the 
theater  as  a  toy  to  be  played  with.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  against  him,  for 
the  theater  is  not  a  toy;  and  facts  being 
stubborn  things,  he  ran  his  head  against 
them  in  vain.  Had  he  only  studied  the 
conditions,  or  in  other  words,  got  into 
a  proper  relation  to  the  facts,  with  what 
Joy  should  we  have  acclaimed  him  among 
the  masters  of  the  modem  stage  1 
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HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES 


Heniy  Arthur  Jones  was  bom  at 
Grandboroughy  Bucks,  in  1851.  He  lived 
for  some  years  in  Bucks,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  He  entered 
business  at  Brandford  and  was  a  com- 
mercial traveler  for  some  years.  He  pro- 
duced his  first  play,  Onltf  'Boutid  the 
Comer,  at  Exeter  in  1878.  For  the  next 
few  years  he  wrote  little  plays  like  his 
first,  one  of  which  was  produmi  in  Lon- 
don in  1879.  In  188i  he  produced  his 
first  important  play,  The  Silver  Kinff, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Her- 
man. Sainte  and  Sinnere,  two  years 
later,  called  forth  praise  from  Matthew 
Arnold.  Jones  was  at  this  time  firmly 
established  and  up  to  the  present  time 
has  written  numerous  plays  on  modem 
EngUsh  life. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  was  probably  the 
first,  and  is  indeed  the  most  ardent,  cham- 

{)ion  of  modern  drama  in  England.  His 
ectures  and  essays  on  the  drama  and 
theater  have  been  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  exerted  widespread  influ- 
ence over  the  younger  dramatists,  serv- 
ing to  reinstate  the  English  drama  in  a 
place  of  honor.  His  book.  The  Renae- 
eenee  of  the  English  Drama  (1895),  a 
collection  of  essays  and  lectures,  points 
out  the  new  path  which  the  drama  was 
to  take,  and  at  the  same  time  consti- 
tutes a  record  of  achievement  Perhaps 
the  clearest  and  certainly  the  most  au- 
thentic statement  of  Jones'  endeavors 
and  achievements  is  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  present  volume,  dated  April 
15,  1916.  In  this  he  sayst  **  I  have  no- 
where formulated  a  complete  theory  of 
the  drama,  though  I  daresay  one  might 
be  gathered  from  what  I  have  variously 
written.  But  in  my  Introduction  to 
Bruneti^re's  essay  (Columbia  University 
Series)  I  have  laid  down  a  universal  law 
of  the  drama,  setting  aside  Brunetl^re*s 
supposed  law  as  included  in  a  larger  one. 
...  I  may  point  out  that  all  throu^  my 
writings  and  lectures  I  have  labored  to 
show 

**  (1)  That  no  nation  can  have  a  drama 
that  is  worth  consideration  unless  it  is 


or  becomes  part  of  the  natfonal  Btm- 
ture  — that  all  plays  outside  this  m 
mere  toys  of  the  theater  — that  tiie» 
fore  the  highest  aim  of  those  who  m^ 
working  for  the  drama,  should  be  b 
bring  it  into  relation  with  literatutc^  md 
to  draw  men  of  letters  to  an  undcntiiil' 
ing  of,  and  a  sympathy  with  the  thnfee^ 
so  that  they  may  exercise  thdr  ante* 
ity  as  to  what  is  produced. 

^  (^)  That  the  drama  should  amnae  md 
hitorest  the  populace,  but  that  it  shnii 
interest  and  amuse  them  on  an  iatd- 
lectual  level;  but  that  although  theiete 
the  drama  will  always  be  intertwined  md 
inseparable  from  popular  amusemeiit,  jd 
it  is  something  distinct  from  popuhr 
amusement,  and  m  its  higher  reacta  wi 
always  be  opposed  to  popular  amiiK- 
ment. 

*'  (3)  That  connected  with  this  oppoa> 
tion  is  the  eternal  enmity  between  tk 
theater  and  the  drama  — that  In  tlwr 
communities  and  m  those  countries  wliov 
the  theater  has  the  upper  hand  the  drans 
will  be  secondary  and  degraded,  tU 
where  the  theater  flourishes  on  its  on 
account  the  drama  will  decay;  but  tfai 
where  the  drama  Is  most  honored  as! 
loved,  the  art  of  acUng  will  be  gifii 
its  greatest  opportunities  and  the  M 
type  of  actor  and  the  highest  qualitf  d 
acting  will  be  appreciated— as  at  tic 
ThSdtre-Francaie  in  Its  best  times. 

Fhially,  I  hate  lecturing  and  writs« 
about  the  drama;  I  should  never  htrc 
written  a  word  about  It,  If  we  hi  Bir 
land  had  any  tolerable  school  of  drain. 
I  have  had  to  glye  much  of  my  betf 
effort  and  most  precious  time  to  brisf 
about  a  condition  of  tiie  KnglbJi  dnw 
which  would  make  it  poi^le  for  ai 
Enfflish  dramatist  to  produce  his  bat 
work  without  the  almost  certahi  ressK 
that  It  would  be  slight^  or  hooted  off 
the  stage." 

On  the  drama: 

The  Theatre  OMtd  the  Mob  (1883). 
BeUffion  and  the  Stage  (1885). 
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^ragmente  and  Extraete  (before  1895). 
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ITorlc,  1895.) 

4n  Introduction  to  the  EngUeh  Transla- 
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(1906). 
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Union  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Na- 
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Standardizina  the  Drama  (1910). 
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of  It  ^1909). 

The  DeUneation  of  Character  in  Drama 
(1910). 

The  Licensing  Chaos  in  Theaters  and 
Music  HalU  (1910). 

The  Aims  and  Duties  of  a  National 
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The  English  National  Theater  (191:2). 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BRUNETI^RE'S  •'LAW  OP  THE  DRAMA*! 

(1914) 


INTRODUCTION 

Has  Bnmeti^re  in  this  fruitful  and 
suggestive  essay  really  discovered  the 
universal  law  of  the  theater, —  or  rather 
the  universal  law  of  the  drama? 

(It  is  convenient  that  in  English  we 
use  the  word  drama  to  si^^fy  the  en- 
tire art  of  dramatic  writmg,  while  in 
Frendi  the  word  th4dtre  has  to  be  used 
to  signify  the  art  of  the  written  drama. 
The  drama  and  the  theater  are  so  often 
antagonistic  to  each  other;  they  so  often 
differ,  if  not  in  their  body  and  essence, 
yet  in  their  interests  and  aims,  that  we 
should  always  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Much  of  our  confusion 
of  thought  in  matters  dramatic  and  the- 
atrical arises  from  our  constant  habit 
of  using  the  words  drama  and  theater 
as  If  they  were  always  interchangeable 
terms.  And  though  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  paper  they  might  be  so  used 
without  much  risk  of  confusion,  yet  I 
will  lose  no  chance  of  noting  that  there 
is  often  a  wide  distinction  between  the- 
atrical and  dramatic,  between  the  theater 
and  the  drama.  So  much  so  that  I  have 
often  said  that  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  English  drama  is  the  EngUsh  thea- 
ter.) 

Has  then  Bruneti^re,  in  this  remark- 
able essay,  discovered  and  expounded  the 
veritable  and  universal  law  of  the  drama  ? 

Those  who  are  concerned  to  know 
should  first  carefully  read  the  essay  it- 
self. They  should  uien  study  Professor 
Brander  Matthews*s  comments  and  illus- 
trations in  the  first  chapter  of  his  vol- 
ume the  Development  of  the  Drama  and 

1  Be-print  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  In- 
trodvenon  from  Bmneti^re's  Lato  of  the 
Drama  (Dminatio  Museum  of  Colombia  Uni' 
versity,  New  York.  1914).— Ed. 


also  the  chapter  on  the  Law  of  Ai 
Drama,  in  his  later  book  A  Stnd^  ef  di 
Drama,  With  these  things  fresh  in  tkk 
minds  they  should  turn  to  the  diapkc 
Dramatic  and  UndramaHc  in  Mr.  wf 
liam  Archer*s  finely  analytical  and  cm 
prehensive  book  on  Playmaking—a,  i» 
ful  manual  for  young  playwrights,  M 
of  valuable  hints. 

By  the  time  the  inquirer  has  stodiei 
all  these  things  hk  will  have  both  ate 
of  the  Question  before  him.  His  dcc^ 
sion  in  favor  of  Bruneti^re's  theory, « 
against  it,  will  probably  be  taken  a^ 
cording  as  he  has  the  more  Mdy  ttd 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  or  Mr.  Wl> 
liam  Archer.  Or,  seeing  that  our  opii- 
ions  on  most  subjects  are  geiienl|f 
molded  by  our  instinctive  sjmpsAki 
rather  than  by  facts  and  arguments,  tte 
inquirer  may  decide  the  one  way  or  tke 
other  according  as  he  implicitly  acccpb 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  with  Profeotf , 
Brander  Matthews,  or  ranges  himself  m 
a  determkiist  with  Mr.  William  Arckt 

For  myself,  I  am  a  rigid,  mflexibteiit 
terminist^  No  other  theory  of  the  hI- 
verse  is  credible,  or  will  bear  exaniin^ 
tion.  I  firmly  believe  it  — in  theof. 
But  in  practice  I  find  myself  lapsmg  ni 
backsliaing  all  the  day  long  into  the  » 
restrained  indulgence  of  my  ft-ec  wg. 
Therefore  my  lurking  sympaflueTaSe 
with  Bruneti^re;  and  I  think  that,  w9k 
a  little  coaxing  and  enlargement,  aA 
as  indeed  he  asks  from  ms  r^tders-* 
with  this  little  adjustment  and  explin- 
tion,  I  think  Bruneti^re's  law  win  be 
found  to  be  vaUd  and  operative,  if  bb^ 
universal,  throughout  the  drama. 

But  Mr.  Wilfiam^Ardsfir  is  not  oslfi 
like  myself,  a  convinced,  inflSoble  detff* 
minist,  I  am  persuaded  that  be  is  ah^ 
unlike  myself,  a  consistent  one.  I  ■> 
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ure  he  takes  care  that  his  practice 
;Tee8  with  bis  opinions  —  even  wlien  they 
;<e  wrong.  And  in  the  present  matter 
Lr.  William  Archer  maices  out  a  good 
tae  against  Bruneti^re.  He  presents  it 
i  his  usual  clear  and  logical  waj^  and 
»rtlfies  it  with  ample  and  varied  illus- 
'atlons.  (See  Playmaking,  pp.  183-33.) 
Let  us  first  challenge  Mr.  Archer's  ar- 
Bments  and  illustrations,  and  then  let 
I  see  wliether  thev  cannot  be  aereeably 
reconciled"  with  Bruneti^re^s  law. 
Hien  a  playwright  finds  eminent  dra- 
latlc  critics  disagreeing,  it  becomes  his 
nslness  to  **  reconcile  *    them.    Besides, 

love  **  reconciling,**  the  favorite  sport 
t  theologians.  Of  course,  one  cannot 
et  the  same  amount  of  genuine  fun 
rom  **  reconciling "  doubts  and  difficul- 
ies  in  the  drama  that  one  gets  from 
leconcHins; '*  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
beology.  One  ought  not  to  expect  it. 
dramatic  professors  may  not  permit 
bemselves  those  playful  little  dodges 
rlth  words  and  facts  which  make  theo- 
i^cal  **  reconciling  **  such  an  amusing 
;ame.  The  Drama  Is  a  serious  art,  es- 
leciaUy  when  serious  persons  like  Mr. 
VilUam  Archer  and  myself  get  to  work 
ipon  it.  If  then  our  present  exercise 
iffords  us  some  small  balance  of  mental 
»rofit  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the 
oere  ffayeties  and  frivolities  of  **recon- 
ifing^  to  theologians. 

Brunetl^re*s  law  as  translated  by  Mr. 
William  Archer  runs  as  follows: 
^  Drama  Is  a  representation  of  the  will 
4  man  In  conflict  with  the  mysterious 
wwers  or  natural  forces  which  limit 
iod  belittle  us;  It  Is  one  of  us  thrown 
Iving  upon  the  stage  there  to  struggle 
igainst  fatality;  against  social  law; 
igalnst  one  of  his  fellow  mortals; 
Igainst  himself  if  need  be;  against  the 
imbitions,  the  interests,  the  prejudices, 
he  folly,  the  malevolence  of  those  around 
iim." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that,  accord- 
ng  to  Bruneti^re,  the  protagonist  has  a 
pretty  wide  choice  of  persons  and  things 
to  pit  himself  against;  and  he  must  be 
I  very  unreasonable,  or  a  very  unfor- 
tunate man.  If  he  cannot  manage  to  pick 
ft  quarrel  with  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Again,  Mr.  Archer  translates — **The 
theater  In  general  Is  nothing  but  the  place 
for  the  development  of  the  human  will, 


tittacking  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it  by 
destiny,  fortune,  or  circumstances." 

In  this  definition  of  his  law,  Brune- 
tifcre  abandons  the  idea  of  a  personal 
struggle  or  duel,  and  widens  his  formula 
until  it  practically  includes  everyman  in 
the  everyday  struggle  ofeveryaay  life.. 
Indeed,  taking  this  aefinition  we  may  lise^ 
an  American  colloquialism  and  sum  up 
Bruneti^re's  law  as  foUowsi— "The  the- 
ater is  nothhig  but  the  place  where  a 
man  finds  himself  'up  against'  some- 
thing, and  attacks  it.** 

Nbw  the  first  of  the  plays  which  M^. 
Archer  brings  forward  to  refute  Brune- 
ti^re  is  the  Agamemnon,  Well,  who  can 
deny  that  Agamemnon  on  his  first  e!n- 
trance  was  **up  against'*  something? 
Indeed  he  was  "  up  against "  what  Amer- 
icans would,  I  fear,  irreverently,  and  a 
little  loosely  call  *\a  tough  proposition." 

I  gathered  that  much,  even  in  Brown- 
ing's translation.  And  it  became  clearer 
still  to  me  in  Bohn*s  prose  version,  wAich 
I  was  obliffed  to  get  to  translate  Broom- 
ing. Further,  In  the  opening  scene  there 
is  a  sense  o(  past  struggle^  a  backward 
glance  and  suggestion  ^possible  scenes 
of  temptation  and  resistance  between 
Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greek  drama  did  not  permit  the 
introduction  of  these  into  tlie  action  of 
the  play.  But  such  scenes  are  latent  in 
our  minds;  and  if  Shakespeare  had  writ- 
ten an  Agamemnon,  they  would  prob- 
ably have  been  set  in  the  forefront  of 
the  action  in  great  '* acting"  scenes  akin 
to  those  in  the  second  ana  third  acts  of 
Macbeth. 

(Edipue  Is  the  next  play  that  Mr. 
Arclier  quotes  to  refute  Bruneti^re.  But 
if  Agememnon  was  "up  against"  a 
^'toujni  proposition,**  what  shall  we  say 
of  oSdipus?  Not  all  the  slant  powers 
that  preside  at  the  mint  of  the  modem 
American  vocabulary,  not  all  the  smelt- 
ing iiouses  of  modern  American  idiom, 
with  all  their  furnaces  in  full  blast,  could 
coin  a  sufficient  phrase  to  express  the 
concatentation  of  adverse  circumstances 
that  CEdipus  finds  himself  *'  up  agahist" 
Surely  no  man  since  the  world  began  has 
ever  been  "up  affainst**  a  "tougher 
proposition**  than  &dipus  —  except  Mr. 
William  Archer  and  myself,  who  for 
thirty  years  have  been  "  up  axalnst  **  the 
task  of  reforming  the  English  drama. 
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It  is  true  that  CEdipus  does  not  "  at- 
tack" the  obstacles  oppot»ed  to  him  by 
"destiny,  fortune  or  drcumstances.**  In 
this  respect  he  differs  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Archer  and  myself.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  (Edipus  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did.  He  was  not 
aware  that  Aristotle  was  goins  to  se- 
lect him  as  the  type  of  tragic  hero;  or 
that  Bruneti^re  was  going  to  discover 
the  law  of  drama  towards  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  or  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Archer  was  going  to  dispute  Brune- 
ti^re's  law.  Even  if  (Edipus  had,  with 
the  aid  of  Tiresias,  been  able  to  foresee 
all  these  things,  he  had  so  much  family 
and  national  business  on  his  hands  at 
the  moment  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  so  to  guide  his  conduct 
as  to  '*  reconcile  "  all  these  eminent  crit- 
ics. He  would  still  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  that  Job  to  me. 

As  the  matter  stands  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  CEklipus  by  remaining  pas- 
sive under  his  misfortunes,  has  rather 
ffiven  Bruneti(bre  away.  It  is  true  that 
m  (Ediptu,  as  in  the  AffamBmnon,  there 
is  some  latent  sense  of  struggle,  and 
again  we  may  be  auite  sure  that  if  Shake- 
speare with  his  larger  form  of  drama 
had  written  an  (Edipui,  we  should  have 
had  scenes  of  direct  personal  conflict; 
that  these  scenes  would  have  been  set 
in  the  forefront  of  the  action;  and  that 
he  would  consequently  have  written  what 
to  a  modern  audience  would  have  been 
a  more  vivid,  more  absorbing,  more  ex- 
citing play  —  a  better  acting  play. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  per- 
formances of  Greek  tragic  drama  at  the 
time  of  ^£schylus  had  something  in  them 
of  the  nature  of  a  religious  festivaL 
Doubtless  this  religious  feeling,  which 
was  of  course  widelv  different  from  our 
modem  religious  leelinff,  declined  to 
some  extent  in  the  days  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  This  is  apparent  in  the  later 
dramatists'  treatment  of  their  stories. 
But  all  the  Greek  dramatists  were  deal- 
ing with  the  traditions  and  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  religion  of  their  country.  We 
cannot  come  to  the  performance  of  a 
Greek  play  with  the  same  feelings  as  a 
Greek  audience.  The  Greek  drama  can 
never  interest  an  average  modem  Eng- 
lish audience  except  as  an  antique  curio. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  aroused  a 


different  set  of  feelings  in  a  Greek 
ence,  and  that  these  feelings  wc 
some  extent  of  a  reUgiouB  natore. 

We  must  not,  however,  infer  that 
religious  feelii^  aroused   in  the 
audience  had  toe  same  lofty 

power  as  the  feelings  aroused  In 

lean  and  British  audlenoes  of  to-d^ 
our    modem    religions    masterpieoei 
drama  such  as  Hao^  you  fommd  U 
and  Maria,  the  Early  Martyr.    See 
testimony  on  this  point  of  son 
of  American  and  British  dergymcB 
ministers  who  have  been  moved  to  si 
tise   the   genuine   sool-savjng  povtr 
these  plays. 

No,  the  Greeks  cannot  have  hea 
laudably  bent  on  the  great  busiDai 
savins  their  souls  in  the  theater  u 
our  American  and  British  audicaces 
day.    Prometheus  and  the 
and  (Edipus  cannot  have  sav 
souls   as   Have  pou  found  Jesutf 
Maria,   the   Early   Martyr.    Agaiii, 
Greek  tragedies  were  passably  well 
ten,  but  not  with  the  same  luscious 
tion  of  salvation  as   the   recent  ** 
oily"    successes   oi   our    American 
British  stage.    When  It  conies  to  tbe 
tal  business  part  of  religion,  cither 
or  off  the  stsge,  no  race  can  hope 
do  the  trick  like  us  Anslo-Saxons.  . 
I  should  have  been  incimed  to  yield 

eaim  in  this  respect  to  the  Ami 
ad  not  tlie  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
himself  to  be  abreast  of  the  times, 
the  other  day,  In  a  truly 
spirit  he  urged  the  advantages  of 
vertising  religion. 

These  things  are  bv  the  way.    Be  ^ 
as  they  may,  nobody  can  (Uspute 
when  it  comes  to  mixing  up  am 

and  religion  in  the  theater  we 

Americans  and  Englishmen  can  ''fidi 
creation.''  2  The  Greeks  cannot  hare  iik 
signed  themselves  as  we  do  to  lose  lE 
sense  of  drama  in  the  theater  in  pmril' 
of  the  far  more  important  businea  if- 
saving  our  souls. 
StiU,  we  may  take  it  that  the  m^a^ 

2 1  adorn  this  psiwr  with  ai  noch  dMf  I 
M  possible,  in  •dmirfttion  of  tke  •lisrki|| 
dialogue  of  some  of  our  most  saceessfiu  nam 
British  and  American  i^ays.  fiat  Um  *^ 
cienoivs  in  my  education,  and  the  nstart  m 
the  discussion  limit  my  opportnnitiis,  sel  I 
am  obliged  for  the  most  part  to  rplsnsc  hH 
plain  grammatical  English.     [H.  A.  J.J 
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»ii  made  upon  the  Greek  audience  by 
ch  tragedies  as  the  At^amBmnon  and 
wasnotwholly  a  dramatic  oi^e. 
pleasure'  Uie/  iUiaghl  lb  the  theater 
IS  not  wholly  and  merely  the  pleasure 
rcn  by  drama.  This  makes  it  a  little 
ubtfiu  whether  the  Ayanummtm  and 
HipuM  can  be  accepted  in  contravention 

Bruneti^re*s  law  —  even  if  they  do  en- 
^y  contravene  It.  All  that  can  be 
fely  affirmed  is  that  when  the  drama 
id  religion  get  mixed  up  in  the  theater, 
nch  that  is  not  strictly  dramatic,  much 
Bt  is  quite  undramatic,  will  interest  and 
M,  and  even  enthrall  an  audience. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  William 
rcher  in  pointing  out  that  Agamemnon 
m3  CEdipus  arf»  pflffg|vi»  iim^<^r  their  mis- 
rtunes,  that  there  is  no  will  struggle 

their  great  scenes,  which  are  yet  m- 
Bputably  dramatic  —  in  markinff  this 
r.  William  Archer  has  establisned  a 
rong  position  against  Brunetiere,  so  far 

the  Greek  drama  is  concerned.    I  am 
4iged  to  hand  over  to  Mr.  Archer  tlie 
alps  o(  Agauiemnon  and  CEdipus. 
I  do  not  think  he  is  equally  successful 

the  examples  of  Western  European 
raiua,  whicli  he  brings  against  Brune- 
^re.  Before  we  piHK'eed  to  examine 
r..  Archer*s  more  modem  instances,  let 
I  Inquire  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
I  of  a  play,  perfectly  constructed  from 
iginning  to  end  according  to  Brune- 
^re*s  principle;  that  is  a  play  which 
oiild  exhibit  a  series  of  conflicts  of  hu- 
an  will,  manifesting  themselves  in  ac- 
jn,  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
io without  the  least  intermission. 
We  get  some  approach  to  such  a  plav 

the  cruder  ana  more  violent  speci- 
ens  of  popular  melodrama.  What  is 
e  result?  Character  drawing  has  to  lie 
(Criflced.  There  are  only  im]x>ssibly 
lod  heroes  and  impossibly  wicked  vil- 
lus. Again,  there  is  too  much  plot. 
be  action  proceeding  at  such  a  violent 
(le  is  plainly  seen  to  be  Impossible, 
arther,  the  play  misses  its  chief  end  — 
lat  of  giving  an  impression  of  life.  It 
les  not  interest  us,  because  it  is  ob- 
ously  false  and  unreaL  Moreover  it 
sromes  monotonous;  It  loses  variety, 
lerefore  it  quickly  tires  an  audience. 
he  most  successful  melodramas  are 
use  into  which  **  comic  relief*  is  most 
mndantly  introduced,  and  where  this 


sense  of  will  conflict  Is  relaxed  or  re- 
moved at  times.  But  even  these  scenes 
of  **  comic  reUef*  are  most  successful 
when  they  contain  a  conflict  of  wit,  or  of 
humor,  or  of  mere  words. 

We  see  then  that  if  Bruneti^re^s  law 
is  true  and  valid,  if  the  drama  is  really 
a  struggle  of  will  power,  there  is  a  triple 
necessity  laid  upon  it  that  tliis  struggle 
should  often  be  kept  below  the .  fiiUjrf %ce 
sS  thli  aetian»  /If  tt  is  always  emergent, 
always  apparent,  always  demonstrating 
itself,  the  dramatist  must  renounce  his 
claim  to  subtle  or  even  truthful  char- 
acter drawing.  He  will  write  a  crude, 
violent  plav,  incessantlv  strident  and 
restless  and  shrieking;  he  will  give  his 
audience  no  interludes  of  change  and  re- 
pose; he  will  tire  and  irritate  them  by 
his  lack  of  variety.  Alx>ve  all,  his  play 
will  not  give  tliv  iuipres&ifiQL.ojLJlife.  For 
even  the  most  deteruiined  o(  us  is  only 
intermittently  bent  upon  any  course  of 
action.  We  must  eat  and  sleep  and  carry 
on  the  trivial  business  of  bfe  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  tiuie. 

For  all  tliese  reasons  \he  strugffle  of 
wills  in  a  play  uiust  often  lose  itself  lie- 
ueath  the  surface  of  the  action,  as  a 
river  sometimes  loses  itself  underground, 
but  still  keeps  flowing.  Or  sometimes  in- 
deed this  struggle  of  wills  will  be  en- 
tirely concealec^  like  the  girders  support- 
ting  a  house  under  apparent  solid  ma- 
sonrv  which  would  fall  in  ruins  without 
the  hidden  straps  of  iron.  We  see  the 
iron  girders  only  when  we  remove  the 
bricks  and  look  beneath. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  triple  neces- 
sity laid  upon  the  dramatist  of  occa- 
sionally or  frequently  diverting  the  cur- 
rent of  will  power  and  submerging  it 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  action. 
Though  hidden  it  will  yet  be  the  dom- 
inant movlnff  power  of  the  play,  as  a 
river  even  when  burrowing  beneath  and 
undermining  a  mountain,  is  yet  the  gov- 
erning factor  in  shaping  the  landscape. 
Let  us  also  remember  that'  Brunetiere 
does  not  claim  that  in  all  plays  the  will 
strugffle  must  be  concentrated  in  a  pro- 
longed duel  between  the  two  leading  per- 
sonages. According  to  the  necessities  of 
the  story,  it  may  be  divided  and  diffused 
between  opposing  groups  of  persons;  or 
split  into  divers  tributary  manifestations 
r-here  between  two  minor  personages; 
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there  between  a  character  or  characters 
and  destiny,  or  circumstance,  or  social 
law.  Further  let  us  again  insist  that 
many  things  which  are  not  strictiv  dra^ 
matic  hold  and  amuse  us  in  the  theater, 
and  indeed  may  rivet  our  attention  — 
pretty  faces,  dancing,  gorgeous  scenery, 
songs,  processions,  etc.    Moli^re  cmd  Con- 

freve  were  often  forced  to  divert  and 
old  the  attention  of  their  spectators  by 
dragging  in  songs  and  dances. 

With  all  these  considerations  In  our 
minds  let  us  proceed  to  examine  those 
plays  of  Western  Europe  which  Mr.  Ar- 
cher ffives  as  notable  instances  of  drama 
that  disprove  Bruneti^re's  law.  The  first 
of  these  is  Oth$Ho.  fiut.,fi«rely^Othello 
is  struggling  all  through  the  latter  part 
SftheplaV,  if  not  directly  with  lago, 
yet  with  the  successive  tangles  of  evi- 
dence which  lago  is  binding  round  him; 
with  his  own  doubts  and  suspicions  and 
fears;  with  his  own  growing  sense  of 
crumbling  domestic  happiness  and  mili- 
tary renown.  Othello  is  by  no  means 
passive  like  Agamemnon  and  CBdipus. 
He  malces  us  imagine  what  Agamemnon 
and  CEdipus  would  have  l>een  if  Shal&e- 
speare  had  handled  them.  Othello  is  in- 
deed blindfolded  lil&e  (Edipus,  but  he 
does  not  accept  his  doom.  Othello  puts 
up  a  good  fight  against  tlie  fate  that 'he 
feels,  but  does  not  see.  But  even  granted 
that  Othello  is  passive,  which  he  is  not, 
Othello  is  not  the  protagonist  of  the 
play.  lago  is  the  real  protagonist,  as 
every  actor  who  has  played  Othello 
knows.  And  where  in  all  drama  is  such 
a  superb  energy  of  pure  will,  ceaselesslv 
driving  and  scheming  its  way  through 
and  round  every  obstacle;  undiverted  by 
passion;  unmoved  by  pity;  unshaken  by 
remorse;  operative  in  every  scene  of  the 
play  from  its  opening  lines  to  the  dos- 
mg 

O  Spartan  dog  I 
More  feu  than  anffuuh,  hunger  or  ike 
•eaf 

Where  else  in  drama  is  such  pressure, 
alertness  and  sublimity  of  pure  uncon- 
querable will  as  in  lago?  To  me  the 
play  of  Othello  offers  a  shining  instance 
of  Bruneti^re's  law  in  full  play  —  ac- 
cepting Bruneti^re's  own  definition. 

A 9  you  Like  <^  is  Mr.  Archer's  next 
^awfiil  example."    *' Where  is  the  con- 


flict in  Ae  you  Like  Uf»  Mr. 
asks.    Certainly  there  is  no  coQi 
personal  conflict  in  this  delightful 
edy.    Many  of  the  scenes  that  please 
are   not   drama;    and    even    while 
please  us,  we  may  easily  perceive  tint 
pleasure  that  we  take  in  them  Is  not 
true  pleasure  of  drama.    And 
the  drama  in  Ae  you  Like  tt  is  so 
and  loose  and  intermittent,  it  has 
had  a  great  and  striking  sncoeas  in 
theater.    The  diaracter  of  Rosalind  i 
winning  that  it  will  always  draw  « 
the  theater  if  it  is  played  by  a  f« 
actress.    But  I  think  whatever 
Ae  you  Like  it  has  won  on  tftie 
may  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  vom 
some  leading  lady.    I  questUn  if  It  I 
ever  been  so  popular  as  to  make 
for  the  management;  while  I  suspect 
in  several  instances  much  money  bss 
lost  in  forcing  a  run.    But  there  is 
delightful  word  conflict  in  Ae  you  . 
it;  between  Rosalind  and  Orludo; 
tween  Rosalind  and  CeUa;  between 
lind    and    Touchstone.    And    tfaeic 
much  finely  contrasted  character, 
thmgs,  If  they  may  be  claimed  as 
edy,  are  certainly  not  drama.    They 
amongst  the  many  other  things  thii^ 
I  have  already  noted,  interest  and  ' 
an  audience  in  a  theater  without 
drama.    They  are  the  kicksliaws 
we  eat  and  enjoy ;  but  they  do  not 
a  dinner. 

But  beyond  these  things  there  sit 
few  elements  of  will  conflict  in  At 
Like  it,  very  weak  and  scattered  and 
consequent  it  Is  true,  not  mudi 
to  each  other,  of  little  force  or 
uity.    Yet  take  these  away  from  flie  s) 
ready  tenuous  frameworlc,  and  the 
edy    would   drop   to   pieces.    It 
scarcely  lie  actable.    They  are  the 
carious  straps  and  props  that  do 
hold  it  togetner  as  a  play. 

Ohoete  is  the  next  play  wfak^  Xsj 
Archer  opposes  to  Brunette's  then 
And  here  he  has  a  very  strong  case Jij 
deed.  In  this  terrible  yet  fascimfi^) 
play  Ibsen  approaches  the  Greek  cw 
struction.  It  is  very  sunple.  The  dnMj 
opens  iftt  a  late  cllniaz  of  the  stoiT. 
events  and  passions  that  have  led  h> 
present  scenes  happened  long  ago; 
they  are  a  living  part  of  &e  body 
action^  and  must  have  been  dramstie 
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loiiselves.  In  the  present  scenes  Ibsen 
irrors  in  a  large  vague  way  these  past 
^racters  and  passions  and  events. 
I  No  art  is  so  rigidly  economic  as  the 
jrama.  One  sentence  mav  give  us  all 
mt  Is  practically  worth  knowing  of  a 
|Ui*s  past  history.  As  for  instance, 
^len  in  She  Stoop*  to  Conquer,  Gregory 
|iys  of  the  ould  Grouse  in  the  gunroom 
fcory,  "  WeVe  laughed  at  that  storv  anv 
taoe  the  last  twenty  years.'*  Mr.  flard- 
Rstle^s  life  and  character  are  virtually 
ainted  there. 

Ibsen  in  OhostM  darkly  mirrors  in  the 
yesent  action  the  dreadful  outlines  of 
lie  past;  darkly  shows  us  bygone  sins 
bd  passions  in  whose  transactions  the 
unan  will  must  have  played  its  part. 
Siere  must  be  some  picturing  of  these 
1  our  minds  as  we  witness  the  actual 
penes  of  Ohosts,  The  stricken  survivors 
1  the  play  are  like  the  stricken  sur- 
Ivors  from  the  Titanic  who  brought  with 
kem  from  the  far  mid-Atlantic  to  the 
icw  York  dock  the  tokens  and  images 
ff  past  disaster,  and  forced  the  specta- 
(irs  to  reconstruct  the  whole  tragedy. 

But     the    shuddering    far    backward 
lances  we  take  from  the  successive  plat- 
orms  in  Oho$t$  do  not  impress  us  witii 
.  sense  of  any  past  will  conflict  that  Is 
perative  in  uie  present  action.    It  can 
carcely  be  urged  that  either  in  the  mir- 
ored  past,  or  the  actual  present,  there 
I  any    dominant,  or  even   significantly 
fttent  struggle  of  the  human  will  that 
Boves  the  action  of  the  play,  or  con- 
ributes  to  its  effect,  or  that  even  holds 
t  together.    Yet  nobody  who  has  seen 
1ko»t9    on    the    stage    can    deny    that 
hroughout  it  is  intense,  poignant  drama, 
n  successfully  bringing   forward  three  ^ 
ach  signal  instances  as  the  Agamemnon/] 
Bdtpue  and  Qhosta  to  refute  Bruneti^re,|; 
It.  Archer  may  claim  to  have  disproved'! 
he  universality  of  Bruneti^re's  law. 

What  then  Is  the  clew  to  the  absorb- 
Dg  interest  which  Ohoete  arouses  in  spec- 
■tors,  an  interest  which  Is  indisputably 
hat  of  drama?  What  has  Ohoete  in 
dmmon  with  Agamemnon,  (Kdipue  and 
U  other  plays,  or  scenes  of  plays,  where 
«r  attention  Is  gripped  and  sustained? 
tb  reduce  it  to  a  general  statement  — 
I  it  not  this,  that  a  character  in  the 
Jay  is  J*  UP  agfllnst.!!  some  opposing  .dx- 
umstance,     or     person,     ol*     fale?\  In 


Ohoete  Oswald  is  ^^  up  against  '*  the  Spira- 
choete  pallida, —  which,  I  am  told,  is  a 
formidable,  thoueh  a  merely  microscopic 
antagonist.  I  think  that  many  other 
modern  plays  and  scenes  of  plays  may 
be  found  on  examination  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  universality  of  Bruneti^re's 
law.  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  dra- 
matic interest  of  the  Belle  as  Irving 
played  it, —  certainly  the  climax  of  dra- 
matic interest  in  the  last  act  —  was  not 
due  to  an  assertion  of  will,  but  rather  to 
the  fact  that  Matthias,  like  Agamemnon 
and  CEdipus  and  Oswald,  was  '*up 
against  a  tough  proposition.**  And  in 
many  trial  scenes  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found  that  the  dramatic  interest  arises 
not  from  a  conflict  or  assertion  of  will, 
but  again  from  the  fact  that  some  per- 
son, generally  the  hero,  Is  *^  up  against  a 
tough  proposition.** 

Mr.  Archer  having  so  strongly  proved 
his  case  against  the  universality  of 
Bruneti^re*8  law,  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
his  further  illustrations,  except  as  tney 
seem  to  be  fallacious  or  questionable,  and 
to  point  to  the  existence  of  some  mor^ 
general  and  more  inclusive  law  than  the) 
onfiforimilfttgd  hy  Bzwxsiikxc^  Mr.'  Ar- 
cher goes  on  to  say  ^*  No  one  can  say 
that  the  balcony  scene  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  undramatic.'*  But  can  any  one 
say  that  it  is  truly  dramatic?  Would 
not  the  play  be  a  complete  whole,  would 
the  action  suffer  materially,  would  the 
play  be  less  comprehensible.  If  the  bal- 
cony scene  were  merely  indicated,  or  cut 
down  to  a  fourth  of  its  length,  as  it 
probably  would  be  in  a  modem  prose 
play?  The  scene  does  indeed  hold  us, 
but  not  by  its  essential  drama.  A  play 
entirely  made  up  of  such  scenes  would 
not  be  dramatic.  Is  not  the  balcony 
scene,  as  a  whole,  lyric  rather  than  dra- 
matic? Again,  to  take  the  opposite  side 
for  a  moment,  might  it  not  be  plausibly 
argued  that  in  all  love  scenes  there  is  a 
subtle  implication  of  an  after  physical 
conflict,  wherein  each  combatant  struff- 
gles  for  mastery  in  self -surrender?  In 
that  sense  all  love  scenes  are  dramatic 
because  they  secretly  indicate  an  impulse 
towards  dominancy  in  self-surrender,  to- 
wards self-assertion  In  self-sacriflce. 

Mr.  Archer  also  advances  the  scene  in 
Paolo  and  Franeeeca,  the  death  scene  of 
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Cleopatra,  and  the  banquet  scene  in 
Macbeth.  These  are  scenes  that  neces- 
sarily linlc  together  other  scenes  of  strug- 
§le  in  plays  where  the  human  will  is  a 
ominant  motor  of  the  action.  Paolo  and 
Francesca  is  not  a  very  dramatic  story 
throughout.  Dante  has  seized  its  one 
moment  and  left  little  for  any  follower 
to  glean.  Dramatists  might  oe  content 
to  leave  it  to  Dante.  The  pastoral  scene 
in  A  WitUer'g  TaU  is  not  dramatic,  ex- 
cept in  the  moments  and  scenes  where 
the  story  of  the  play  intervenes  and  is 
carried  forward. 

Mr.  Archer  says  **  In  the  whole  range 
of  drama  there  is  scarcely  a  passage 
which  one  would  call  more  dramatic  than 
the  screen  scene  in  the  School  for  Scan- 
dal; yet  it  would  be  the  veriest  quibbling 
to  argue  that  any  appreciable  part  of  ite 
effect  arises  from  the  clash  of  will  against 
wilL  This  whole  comedy  indeed,  suffices 
to  show  the  emptiness  of  the  theory.** 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  might  be 
fairly  argued  that,  granting  Bruneti^re^s 
explanation  and  enlargement  of  his  law 
according  to  Mr.  Archer's  own  transla- 
tion, viz. — "one  of  us  thrown  living  on 
the  stage  there  to  struggle  against  .  .  . 
social  law,  against  one  of  his  fellow  mor- 
tals, against  .  .  .  the  ambitions,  the  in- 
terests, the  folly,  the  malevolence  of  those 
who  surround  him — **  granted  this,  it 
may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  School  for 
Scandal  falls  as  comedy  within  the  oper- 
ation of  Bruneti^re*s  law.  Comedy  does 
not  demand  so  fierce  and  intense  an  as- 
sertion of  the  human  will  as  drama.  It 
is  concerned  with  less  serious  affairs.  Its 
struggle  is  not  against  fate,  and  *'the 
mysterious  powers  or  natural  forces 
which  limit  and  belittle  us."  Its  strug- 
ffle,  involving  the  human  will,  is  against 
Uie  prejudices,  follies,  whims,  foibles  and 
small  vices  of  manlcind.  In  ordinary  tallc 
we  distinguish  between  comedy  and 
drama. 

Granted  this,  and  it  is  expressly 
granted  in  Brimeti^re's  definition  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Archer,  there  is  a  very 
real,  though  largely  implied,  conflict  of 
the  human  will  in  the  School  for  Scandal. 
Joseph  has  a  very  strong  will  to  seduce 
Lady  Teazle,  to  blacken  Charles,  and  to 
become  Sir  Oliver's  heir.  The  opposi- 
tion between  Joseph  and  Charles,  though 
Charles  is  not  very  conscious  of  it,  and 


though  it  is  not  obtrusive,  is  yet 
foundation  arch  of  the  School  for  Sem- 
dak  Take  it  away,  and  the  play  tottei«.{ 
if  it  does  not  f alL  Then  thefe  are  ? iiil 
will  conflicts,  of  course  in  a  comedy  vd^ 
between  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  in  fli 
delightful  quarrel  scenes.  These  idl 
struggles  of  the  earlier  acts  are  canifli 
forward  and  underlie  the  screen  KOb, 
They  are  what  make  it  a  piece  of  drtSL 
Withdraw  them  and  their  impUcatifli^ 
and  the  screen  scene  would  almost  Ior 
its  dramatic  effect.  In  opposition  to  Mz. 
Archer's  dictum  that  the  School  for  Stm^ 
dal  shows  the  emptiness  of  Bruneti^^ 
theory,  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  ratkr 
conspicuously  illustrates  Bruneti^re*s  In 
working  in  comedy.  It  is  qaestknabk 
whether  Congreves  absence  from  the^ 
English  stage  for  the  last  hundred  yetn 
or  more  Is  not  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  comparative  absence  d 
will  conflict  working  continuously  throaib 
the  play  and  woven  Into  a  comiectfd 
scheme.  In  none  of  Congreve's  fov 
comedies  is  there  a  will  conflkt  that  nnek 
interests  us,  except  that  of  MirabeU  ui 
Millamant;  and  these  scenes  are  vifiA 
and  alive  when  they  are  acted  to-dar. 
Maskwell  indeed  has  a  determined  wu, 
but  we  cannot  believe  in  his  prepostnoas 
schemes  and  plots. '  Congreve's  constmfr- 
tion  is  always  loose  and  Inconsequeott 
and  it  is  this  lack  of  constructive  power 
that  has  prevented  hhn  from  being  a  pop- 
ular dramatist.  For  Congreve*s  wit  it 
far  brighter  and  more  piercing  tiua 
Sheridan's,  and  his  character  drawing  il 
larger,  truer  and  more  vigorous  wber- 
ever  the  two  dramatists  can  be  cooi* 
pared.  Before  quitting  the  School  fer 
Scandal  we  may  notice,  as  a  clew  to  soot 
larger  and  more  general  law  of  the 
drama  than  Bruneti^re^s,  that  Josepli  ii 
**np  against"  Lady  Teazle's  resolotioi 
not  to  lose  her  chastity  when  it  comes  to 
the  final  test;  that  he  Is  "up  agaiast* 
Sir  ODver's  determination  to  try  ti» 
characters  of  his  nephews;  and  also  **  V>, 
against "  the  old  Xabob*s  sneaking  fon^ 
ness  for  Charles;  that  Charles,  tixM^ 
unconsciously,  is  "  up  against  **  Josepn 
wiles  and  hypocrisy;  that  he  is  also  ■p' 
against "  Sir  Oliver's  plan  for  trying  ik 
character;  that  Sir  Peter  is  unconscSoositr 
'*  up  against "  Joseph's  wiles  and  hypoc* 
risy,  and  ''up  against"  Lady  Tcul^ 
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wsaible  seduction  by  Joseph;  that  Lady 
C^easle  is  **up  against'*  Joseph's  wiks 
nd  her  own  lightness  and  carelessness. 
Ui  these  leading  characters  are  *'up 
igainst  **  one  of  the  obstacles  included  in 
Iruneti^re's  long  list  of  opposing  cir- 
unstances  —  not  perhaps  very  violently 
lad  rigidly  ^  up  against ''  these  facts  and 
ircumstances  and  human  wiles,  as  they 
rould  be  in  tragedy  and  serious  drama, 
mt  sufficiently,  and  for  the  most  part 
^htheartedly,  as  befits  the  characters  in 
omedy. 

I  have  now  analysed  each  of  the  plays 
ind  scenes  that  Mr.  Archer  brings  for- 
rard  to  refute  Bruneti^re's  theory.  I 
lave  shown  that  many  of  these  so  far 
rom  disproving  it,  do  indeed  go  far  to 
»rove  it;  or  at  least  to  indicate  that 
)nmeti^re  was  ffroping  and  stumbling 
n  the  right  pa&  towards  a  universal 
aw  of  the  drama.  Indeed  Mr.  Archer 
Imself  lends  some  countenance  to 
^runeti^re  when  he  says  that  **  conflict 
I  one  of  the  most  dramatic  elements  in 
Ife,  and  that  many  dramas  —  perhaps 
Dost  —  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  turn 
ipon  strife  of  one  sort  or  another."  And 
urther,  that  '*a  stand-up  fight  between 
rill  and  will  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  in- 
ensest  forms  of  drama.** 

When  in  addition  to  granting  this  to 
Jrunetttre,  Mr.  Archer  brings  forward 
Qch  plays  as  Agamemnon,  QSdipnt,  and 
7ho9t9,  and  shows  that  we  can  have 
freat,  intense  drama,  certainly  without 
lie  present  assertion  of  human  will, 
argely  without  the  past  assertion  of  hu- 
oan  will  carried  forward  into  the  pres- 
nt  scenes;  and  also  without  a  conscious 
Ight  against  fate,  or  opposing  drcum- 
tance  —  when  Mr.  Archer  shows  this, 
le  has  proved  Bruneti^re's  theory,  not 
ndeed  to  be  quite  empty  and  worthless, 
mt  rather  to  l>e  suggestive  of,  and  in- 
hided  in  some  larger  and  more  general 
Bw  which  is  of  universal  application. 

Having,  as  he  claims  to  have  done,  de- 
Dolisiied  Bruneti^re*s  theory,  Mr.  Ar- 
|lier  goes  on  to  have  a  theory  of  his  own. 
rlere  Mr.  Archer  might  perhaps  have  re- 
nembered  that  Archibald  Spoiforth  in 
lis  exhaustive,  but  rather  exhausting, 
Teatise  on  Radical  Fallibilities  of  the 
ffiMium  Brain  comments  very  severely  on 
mr  inveterate  propensity  to  propound 
heories,  and  shows  how  imperfect  an  in- 


strument the  human  brain  is  for  this 
purpose.  In  a  very  elaborate  matiiemat- 
ical  argument,  which  I  was  not  able  to 
follow,  but  which  all  my  experience  and 
observation  prompt  me  to  accept  most 
cordiallv,  Archibald  Spofforth  clauns  to 
prove  that,  taking  the  masses  of  theories 
already  propounded  by  manldnd  on  all 
subjects,  the  probability  of  any  given 
theory  being  right  is  as  1  to  241,743.s 
Tills  it  must  be  owned  Is  a  very  sporting 
chance,  and  the  enormous  odds  against 
Mr.  Archer  may  well  excuse  him  if  he 
has  formed  a  wrong  theory  of  the  drama; 
as  indeed  they  may  plead  for  some  leni- 
ency towards  myself  if  I  am  venture- 
some enough  to  launch  a  theory  of  my 
own. 

"  What  then,"  Mr.  Archer  asks,  "  is  the 
essence  of  drama  if  conflict  be  not  it? 
What  is  the  common  quality  of  themes, 
scenes,  and  incidents  which  we  recognize 
as  specifically  dramatic?  Perhaps  we 
shall  scarcely  come  nearer  to  a  helpful 
definition  than  if  we  say  that  the  essence 
of  drama  is  crista,"  Thus  speaks  Mr. 
Archer.  He  then  goes  on  to  sort  out 
his  crises,  dividing  them  into  those  which 
are  undramatic,  and  those  which  are  dra- 
matic. He  establishes,  without  a  doubt, 
that  when  a  crisis  is  dramatic,  it  is 
drama.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  crisis 
is  undramatic  it  is  not  drama.  And  un- 
fortunately it  appears  that  the  crises 
which  are  undramatic  are  just  as  numer- 
ous and  just  as  intrinsically  important 
as  those  which  are  dramatic.  Crises 
ought  not  to  behave  in  this  inconsistent 
way,  if  they  are  to  prove  Mr.  Archer's 
theory.  He  has  rejected  "conflict"  as 
the  essence  of  drama.  Yet. I  think  if  he 
carefully  considers  those  crises  which  he\ 
calls  dramatic  he  will  find  there  is  ai-  \ 
ways  a  sense  of  conflict,  active  ot,-iatJ 
plied;  and  often  a  conflict  of  the  human 
will.  At  least  we  may  claim  that  some 
character  is  always,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously **up  against"  some  rather 
"tough  proposition."  Mr.  Archer  says, 
"A  play  is  a  more  or  less  rapidly  de- 
veloping   crisis    in    destiny    or    clrcum- 

s  In  matters  of  Theology.  Spofforth  olaiins 
that  the  odds  against  any  given  fheory  being 
right  are  increased,  and  stand  at  4.741,604  to 
1  —  an  estimate  which  seems  on  the  face  of  it 
to  be  over  cautious.  But  theological  matters, 
interesting  as  they  are  in  themselves,  need  not 
detain  as  here.     [H.  A.  J,  1 
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stance;  and  a  dramatic  scene  Is  a 
crisis  within  a  crisis,  clearly  further- 
ing tlie  ultimate  event.**  This  is  very 
well  put,  and  we  need  not  dispute 
it.  But  might  it  not  be  paraphrased 
ns  ''A  play  is  a  more  or  less  rap- 
idly developing  conflict  with  destiny  or 
circumstance,  and  a  dramatic  scene  is 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  conflict  within 

•  a  scheme  of  larger  conflict,  clearly  fur- 
thering  the    ultunate   event"?    -At    any 

*  rate  a  conflict  is  always  dramatic,  and  a 
crisis,  as  Mr.  Archer  takes  some  trouble 
to  show,  is  often  undramatic. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  ob- 
trude my  own  practice  and  experience 
for  a  moment.  Mr.  Archer's  boolc  is,  as 
I  have  said,  full  of  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  to  young  playwrights.  On 
page  J7  he  says  **  The  author  might  often 
aslc  himself  with  advantage  whether  he 
could  not  strengthen  his  obstacle  and  so 
accentuate  the  struggle  which  forms  the 
matter  of  his  play.^  This  is  sound  and 
admirable  advice.  In  nearly  all  cases  a 
play  succee<ls  or  fails  with  a  popular  au- 
dience, on  the  right  or  wrong  conduct  of 
its  plot.  Dialogue,  consistency  of  mo- 
tive, truth  and  sincerity  of  character 
drawing,  are  weighty  matters  indeed,  and 
of  the  chief  importance  when  we  are 
measuring  the  permanent  value  of  a  plav. 
But  they  are  of  little  value,  they  scarcely 
come  into  the  account  at  all,  unless  the 
plot  is  first  carefully  desie:ned  and  es- 
tablished throughout  To  build  a  play 
with  good  literature  and  truthful  obser- 
vation of  cliaracter,  without  first  having 
a  complete  design,  is  as  thouofa  an  ar- 
chitect should  talce  care  to  choose  the 
best  materials  for  his  house;  to  see  that 
his  bricks  and  wood  and  iron  are  of  the 
best;  and  then  take  no  heed  that  the  ele- 
vation is  right,  that  the  kitchen  and  liv- 
ing-rooms and  staircases  are  practicable, 
that  the  house  is  a  compact  and  conven- 
ient place  to  live  in. 

Now  the  interest  of  the  plot  should  be 
held  to  the  end,  and  the  main  motives 
of  the  play  should  sustain  the  structure 
throughout.  In  devising  the  structui^e  of 
a  play,  and  in  trying  to  make  the  story 
hold  its  interest  to  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain, I  have  constantly  found  it  neces- 
sary to  '*  strengthen  the  obstacle  **  as  Mr. 
Archer  suggests.  This  strengthening  the 
obstacle   has   often   taken   the   form   of 


bringing  two  wills  into  conflict,  ordW. 
creasing  the  apprehension  of  the  ooaiM 
will  conflict,  or  of  suspending  a  tei 
and  decisive  will  conflict  until  the  Ittdl 
moment,  meantime  emphasising  its  i» 
minency.  Mr.  Archer  has  noted  that  *i 
stand  up  fight  between  will  and  wiflif 
one  of  the  intensest  forms  of  draiaa* 
It  is  also  one  of  tiie  most  effMive  co  Ik 
stage,  tlie  surest  to  hold  an  audience.  Ai 
a  matter  of  experience  I  have  found  tlNK 
scenes  of  will  conflict  the  easiest  1i 
write;  not  indeed  in  the  sense  of 
for  little  effort,  but  in  the  sense  of 
and  surely  arousing  a  swift,  impetim 
unflagging  energy  to  deal  with  ^m>. 
They  generally  write  themselves  —  aAv 
lonff  reflection  and  preparation.  To  ogr 
nothing  of  shorter  scenes,  I  liave  time 
times  written  scenes  of  sustained  cooffid 
that  fill  the  greater  part  of  an  act  T«« 
of  them  were  written  at  single  sittings  sf 
two  hours  and  three  liours  respecting 
—  that  is  they  were  for  the  most  psft 
written  at  a  far  greater  speed  tliaa  I 
generally  write  matter  requiring  m 
thought.  The  other  was  written  in  cm 
long  sitting  of  atiout  four  iiours,  aod  i 
second  sitting  tlie  next  day  of  an  baai. 
The  two  former  were  drama;  the  latter 
was  comedy.  These  instances  have  wvj 
t>earing  on  Bruneti^re*6  tlieoiy,  and  I| 
hope  this  may  excuse  me  for  introdudm' 
personal  matter. 

My  own  experience  strongly  dispostfj 
me  to  support  Bruneti^re*6  law.  Bat  ki 
tlie  instances  of  the  Affamenuum,  (£1^ 
pui,  and  Ohosts,  Mr.  Archer  has  on**: 
tainly  disproved  its  universal  applieitiaai 
^  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Archer's  crises 
may  comfortably  lie  down  akmgsaiie 
/  Bruneti^re's  wiU  conflicts.  Hkj  iic 
largely  of  the  same  order,  and  are  is 
many  respects  identical  Is  there  at 
means  of  finally  and  completely  "recsr 
ciling"  these  eminent  critics? 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  discover  a  bv 
of  the  drama  of  my  own.  It  will  1» 
urged  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  ti 
the  prevailing  confusion  which  exists  ii 
the  modem  drama.  And  even  if  I 
''reconciled*'  Bruneti^re  and  Mr.  A^ 
cher,  what  about  the  other  eminent  ci*: 
ics  and  dramatists  who  have  di.< 
that  it  is  the  first  business  of  the 


wriffht  not  to  have  a  story  or  a  ptoC 
I  to  have   ''ideas,"  and  a 
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veep  up  social  abuses,  to  debate  end- 
essly  upon  social  questions  and  disputed 
ioints  in  socioloffy? 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  all  the  sue- 
cssful  dramatists  of  the  past  have  been 
18  lamentably  ignorant  of  modem  psy- 
hology  and  sociology  as  the  early  Ephe- 
ian  converts  were  of  the  Third  Person 
a  the  Trinity.  They  had  not  so  much 
18  heard  of  so  august  an  Abstraction, 
in  consequence  of  a  similar  lamentable 
gnorance  of  august  Abstractions,  like 
i^chology  and  sociology  and  heredity, 
be  successful  dramatists  of  the  past  were 
obliged  to  construct  their  plays  on  the 
ricious  first  principle  of  telling  an  in- 
teresting story  in  a  well  framed  concrete 
Krfaeme;  and  by  this  means  their  plays 
lave  secured  a  permanent  popularity,-^ 
vhich  is  a  reprehensible  thing  to  lovers 
>f  ^  ideas." 

But  what  modem  playwright  will  take 
infinite  trouble  to  learn  the  difficult  task 
of  constructing  a  play,  when  he  can  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  not  onlv  a  great 
dramatist  but  also  a  profound  thinker  by 
the  easy  expedient  of  tossing  a  few  psy- 
ehological  or  sociological  ** ideas'*  about 
the  stage  with  the  careless  freedom  of  a 
happy  haymaker? 

The  present  moment  then  is  not  aus- 
picious for  the  enunciation  of  a  law  of 
tile  drama.  It  is  very  hard  to  obey  laws; 
it  is  very  easy  to  have  ^  ideas."  **  Ideas  " 
enforce  no  restrictions;  they  need  not 
even  he  pursued;  tliey  need  only  to  be 
dangled,  and  aired,  and  left  to  float 
away.  I  hesitate  then  to  unfold  my  law 
of  the  drama,  because  if  It  chances  to  be 
true  it  may  be  destructive  to  so  many 
recent  masterpieces  of  the  harum 
scarum  and  Pentonville-omnibus  schools 
of  drama. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  true  law, 
there  are  enormous  odds  that  it  will  he 
disregarded  and  neglected  —  for  the 
tinit;;  in  as  much  as  it  runs  counter  to 
the  prevailing  notions  and  fashions  of 
the  moment.  So  perhaps  I  may  safely 
▼enture  to  discover  a  law  of  the  drama 
of  my  own,  in  the  security  that  it  can- 
not db  very  much  harm,  as  very  few  peo- 
ple will  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

It  must  necessarily  be  a  very  broad 
and  general  law  if  it  is  not  only  to  **  rec- 
oncile" Bruneti^re  and  Mr.  Archer,  but 
also  to  apply  to  any  and  every  scene  and 


to  any  and  every  play  that  we  can  bring 
to  test  it.  Bearing  in  mhid  then  all  the 
arguments  and  ifiustrations  that  have 
been  used  in  this  paper,  and  remember- 
ing that  in  the  theater  many  things  in- 
terest and  amuse  us  which  are  not  true 
drama,  may  we  not  formulate  the  uni- 
versal law  of  drama  as  follows?  — 

**  Drama  arises  when  anr  person  or 
persons  in  a  play  are  consciously  or  un- 
consciously '*up  against"  some  antagon- 
istic person,  or  circumstance,  or  fortune. 
It  is  often  more  intense,  when  as  in 
(Edipus,  the  audience  is  aware  of  the 
obstacle,  and  the  person  hinuelf  or  per- 
sons on  the  stage  are  unaware  of  it. 
Drama  arises  thus,  and  continues  when 
or  till  the  person  or  persons  are  aware  of 
the  obstacle;  it  is  sustained  so  long  as  we 
watch  the  reaction  physical,  mental,  or 
spiritual,  of  the  person  or  persons  to  the 
opposing  person,  or  circumstance,  or  for- 
tune. It  relaxes  as  this  reaction  sub- 
sides, and  ceases  when  the  reaction  is 
complete.  This  reaction  of  a  person  to 
an  obstacle  Is  most  arresting  and  intense 
when  the  obstacle  takes  the  form  of  an- 
other human  will  in  almost  balanced  col- 
lision." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  overlaps 
and  includes  Bruneti^re*s  will  conflicts 
and  Mr.  Archer's  crises;  and  that  it 
**  reconciles  "  them.  It  shows  us  what  is 
drama,  and  what  is  not  drama,  in  each 
of  the  scenes  and  plays  that  we  have 
analysed;  it  explains  the  failure  of  cer- 
tain other  scenes  to  interest  us;  It  indi- 
cates those  scenes  which,  not  being  dra- 
matic in  themselves,  do  yet  hold  our  at- 
tention in  the  theater,  because  they  are 
necessarvN  links,  supplying  information 
about  character  or  events;  or  because 
they  are  restful  interludes  between  scenes 
of  true  drama. 

This  law  can,  I  think,  be  applied  to  any 
play,  or  to  any  scene  of  any  play,  an- 
cient or  modem,  and  made  the  test  of 
its  dramatic  value.  If  hi  asserting  its 
universality  I  am  claiming  too  much  for 
it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  confronted  with 
instances  of  plays  or  scenes  where  it 
does  not  apply.  I  will  then  withdraw 
it,  or  widen  it,  or  adopt  any  other  law 
that  can  be  shown  to  have  a  universal 
application.    Perhaps      some      amusing 
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scenes  in  farce  may  be  found  to  be 
largely  exempt  from  its  sway;  but  farce, 
by  its  very  name  being  "^stufSne,"  that 
is  '^padding,**  does  not  pretend  to  be 
drama.  But,  this  possible  exception 
granted,  I  think  the  law  I  ftave  formu- 
lated will  be  found  to  be  a  veritable  uni- 
versal law,  which  will  hold  good  always 
and  everywhere,  and  can  be  equally  used 
as  a  toudistone  to  all  scenes  and  to  all 
plays;  to  tragedy,  drama,  comedy  or 
farce. 

As  I  have  stated  the  law  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  lensthy  and  involved.  But 
it  can  scarcely  oe  shortened  or  simpli- 
fied if  it  is  to  be  explicit,  and  if  it  is  to 
cover  the  whole  area  of  drama.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Archer  would  allow  us  to  add 
** suspense*'  to  '* crisis'*  as  a  diief  ele- 
ment of  drama,  then  the  formula  **  sus- 
pense, crisis  —  suspense,  crisis  —  suspense, 
crisis,"  almost  renders  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  drama.  And  if  we 
do  not  insist  upon  the  conscious  exertion 
of  the  human  will,  wiiich  though  of  fre- 
quent exhibition  in  drama,  is  not  omni- 
present and  omnipotent  as  Brunetl^re 
supposes  —  if  we  enlarge  Brunti^re's  law 
into  '*  conflict  impending,  conflict  raging 
—  conflict  impending,  conflict  raging  — 
conflict  impending,  conflict  raging, — ^* 
then  again  we  get  a  short  formula  which 
almost  renders  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  law  of  drama.  And  in  most  in- 
stances the  general  outline  of  the  action 
of  the  same  successful  play  would  be 
equally  well  described  as  a  succession 
of  suspenses  and  crises,  or  as  a  succes- 
sion of  conflicts  impending  and  conflicts 
raging,  carried  on  m  ascending  and  ac- 
celerated climaxes  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  a  connected  scheme.  Thus  it 
appears  that  our  law  includes  and  **  rec- 
onciles'* Bruneti^re's  will  conflicts  with 
Mr.  Archer's  crises,  and  Mr.  Archer  in- 
stead of  being  opposed  to  Bruneti^re  as 
he  imagines,  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  liim  —  that  is  when  a  playwright  is 


allowed  to  expand  and  expound  and  i&- . 
terpret  their  respective  tlieories,  and  tJ 
find  places  for  them  in  a  law  wfaidiH 
large  enough  to  accommodate  than  bodLl 
I  Icindle  with  Justifiable  pride  to  find  Ul 
I  have  **  reconciled  **  these  emment  critfai 
Mr.  Archer  in  dismissing  BnuietMli 
theory  as  inadmissible  says,  **  For  a  nfl- 
dent  account  of  the  matter  we  need  |i 
no  further  than  the  simple  psycfaolo^ 
observation  that  human  nature  loves  t 
fight,  whether  it  be  with  chibs,  or  wA 
swords,  with  tongues  or  with  braiMi* 
(Plaifmakmg,  p.  Ss.)  But  this  psfcfe^ 
logical  ot>servation  gives  us  an  iiu^ 
into  the  permanent  relation  of  the  dnas 
to  life.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  de- 
ments life  itself  is  mahily  a  fight;  it  ti 
the  commonest  similjs  in  all  literatom 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  element^  droit 
is  mainly  the  representation  of  a  HgK 
a  conflict  of  some  sort  War  In  sane 
form,  militanr,  industriid,  social  or  sft- 
itual  is  the  law  of  our  being;  it  is  Oe 
necessary  level  of  all  human  advaiKt. 
Death  is  peace,  as  every  tombstone  shoM. 
Life  Is  war  —  of  some  kind.  Thus  we  see 
the  reason  that  successful  drama  is  m 
largely  made  up  of  conflict,  conscioas  tr 
unconscious.  It  Is  then  fnndamenta^f 
like  life;  fundamentally.  It  is  life.  Fsr 
when  there  is  what  Brunetiire  calls  ■ 
obstacle,  even  if  the  persons  on  the  stigs 
are  unaware  of  it,  we,  the  6pectatoi% 
know  there  Is  a  vital  conflict,  artnaler 
Imminent,  and  we  set  ourselves  to  watA 
its  development.  It  Is  not  the  passivXy 
of  Agamemnon,  of  (EdIpus,  or  of  0^ 
wald,  which  gives  us  the  sense  of  drama. 
It  Is^their  impending  reactiwi  to  tte 
obstacle '  tb&t  rouses  our  interest  Wi 
response  may  be  bodily,  mental  or  ^kf 
itual;  but  it  is  an  opposition,  a  reactioi 
If  not  of  the  will,  yet  a  reaction  of  ti* 
man's  nature  or .  character;  a  Idnd  d 
conflict;  and  therefore  it  is  drama. 
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George  Bernard  Shaw  was  bom  at 
>ttblin  in  1856.  He  was  forced  at  an 
tarly  age  to  earn  his  own  living,  as  tlie 
"amily  was  in  straightened  circumstances. 
tie  went  into  a  land-agent*8  office  in  his 
latiye  city.  But  his  interest  in  other 
hings  —  chieiiy  music  and  science  — 
Dade  him  restless,  and  in  1876  he  went 

0  London,  where  for  nine  years  he  did 
iterary  hacic  work.  Between  1880  and 
1883  he  wrote  four  novels,  which  were 
lot  particularly  lucrative,  but  during 
this  time  he  met  many  people  interested 
n  politics  and  socialism,  who  were  to 
aert  great  influence  over  him:  Webb, 
Carpenter.  Morris,  and  Archer,  were 
piiding  forces.  In  the  early  nineties  he 
kcame  dramatic  critic  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  carried  on  a  camjiaign 
igainst  the  conventional'  plays  and  act- 
ing of  the  time.  In  189S  he  produced 
Ills  first  play.  Widowers*  Hautee,  This 
iras  soon  followed  by  The  Philanderer 
(1893)  and  Mr»»  Warren's  Profession 
(written'  a  short  while  after,  but  cen- 
lored  and  not  performed  until  1909). 
Meantime  Shaw  was  busy  lecturing,  and 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  Pablan 
Society.    Before  long,  he  was  considered 

1  new  force  in  the  English  theater.  He 
Is  still  writing  plays,  as  well  as  articles 
Ml  sociology,  politics,  and  economy. 

Bernard  Shaw's  contribution  to  the 
Irama  has  been  two-fold,  and  that  con- 
tribution is  partly  practical  and  partly 
UieoreticaL  In  his  periodical  critiques 
In  the  Saturday  Retnew  he  was  mainly 
Doncemed  with  destroying  current  no- 
tions about  the  well-made  play,  and  ab- 
nird  ideas  about  romance.  Both  in 
theory  and  in  practice  he  has  stood  for 
the  thesis-play:  and  like  Tolstoy,  he 
maintained  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
irama  to  each  and  serve  a  practical 
uid  immediate  purpose  for  the  commu- 
nity and  society.  To  him  the  theater  is 
merely  a  means  and  not  an  end 
Hiroughout  his  lectures,  essays,  reviews, 
prefaces,  and  even  in  his  pjays  he  has 
preached  his  doctrine,  which  has  been 
Uffffely  influential  in  England,  Germany, 
uul  the  United  States. 


On  the^ drama: 

Since  there  are  a  great  many  articles  con- 
tributed to  newspapers  and  magazines 
which  have  never  l)een  coUected,  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  every  one.  The 
foUowing  are,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant. It  has  not  lieen  thought  nec- 
essary to  indicate  each  separate  pref- 
ace to  separate  volume  and  play. 
Practically  every  play  (and  every  vol- 
ume) contains  a  preface  more  or  less 
concerned  with  the  drama. 

The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  (1891). 

Preface  and  Appendices  to  the  independ- 
ent Theater  Edition  of  Widower^ 
Houses  (1893). 

A  Dramatic  Realist  to  his  CriHcs  (1894). 

Preface  to  Archer's  Theatrical  World 
of  1894  (1895). 

The  Problem  Play  (1895). 

The  Author's  Apology  (1902). 

Ibsen  (1906). 

Letter  from  Mr,  O,  Bernard  Shaw  in 
Tolstqy  on  Shakespeare  (1906). 

Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays,  2  vols. 
(New  York,  1907). 

The  New  Drama  (1911). 

Preface  to  Three  Plays  by  Brieua  (New 
York,  1911). 

Letter  on  The  Principles  that  Govern  the 
Dramatist  in  his  Selection  of  Themes 
and  Methods  of  Treatment  (19H). 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Playwriting 
(19H).  /        /  J^  y 

The  Sanity  of  Art  (1908),  The  Perfect 
Wagnertte  (1901),  and  Shaw's  remarlcs 
in  John  Palmer's  The  Censor  and 
the  Theater  (1913),  may  also  be  con- 
sulted. Likewise,  for  letters  and  re- 
Sorts  of  conversations,  Archibald  Hen- 
erson's  Qeorge  Bernard  Shaw  (see 
below). 

Editions: 

The  Independent  Theater  Edition  of 
Widowers*  Houses  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, 1893.  A  great  deal  of  the  Pref- 
ace and  Appendices  has  not  been  re- 
printed. Archer's  Theatrical  World  of 
1894  was  published  in  London  (1895). 
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The  Dramatic  OpMom  and  Etsays  are 
a  selection  of  the  best  criticisms  con- 
tributed to  the  Saturday  Review, 
They  ore  edited  with  an  introduction 
by  James  Huneicer,  d  vols.  (New  Yorlc, 
1907).  A  Dramatic  Realist  to  hia 
Critiee,  and  The  Problem  Play  have 
not  been  reprinted.  The  Arst  ap- 
peared in  The  New  Rex>iew  (London, 
Sept,  1894);  the  second  m  The  Hu- 
manitarian (London,  May,  1895). 
The  Author'*  Apohyy  from  "Mre. 
Warren's  Profeeeton"  is  printed  sepa- 
rately, with  an  introduction  by  John 
Corbin  (New  York,  1905).  The  article 
on  Ibeen  appeared  in  the  Clarion,  Lonr 
don,  June  I,  1906,  and  has  not  been  re- 
printed, Toletoy  on  Shakespeare  was 
printed  in  New  York,  1906.  The  New 
Drama,  Letter  on  the  Principles,  etc., 
appeared  respectively  in  the  London 
Titties,  Nov.  10,  1911,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  June  9, 191)?,  and  have  not 
been  reprinted.  The  Quintessence  of 
Ibsenism  originally  appeared  in  New 
York  in  1891,  but  a  new  edition,  "  Now 
completed  to  the  Death  of  Ibsen,''  was 
issued  (New  York)  in  1913.  The  Art 
and  Craft  of  Playwriling  is  printed 
only  as  a  reported  lecture  in  tne  Ox- 
ford (England)  Chronicle  (March  6, 
19U).  The  Preface  to  the  Plays  by 
Brieuao  is  published  in  that  volume 
(New  York,  1911).  The  Sanity  of  Art 
oriarinally  appeared  in  separate  form 
in  London  (1908).  The  Perfect  Way- 
nerite  appeared  in  New  York  (1901). 
Shaw's  remarlcs  on  the  Censorship  prob- 
lem are  printed  verbatim  in  Palmer's 
The  Censorship  and  the  Theater  (New 
Yorlc,  1913),  out  as  these  are  only  a 


selection  from  a  more  nearly 
report,  see  for  this  the  Report 
Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  H 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Covtmoms 
the  Stage  Plays  (Censorship),  to 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  C 
and  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  ( 
1909). 

On  Shaw  and  his  works: 

Archibald    Henderson,   Oeorge   Bt 

Shaw,  His  Life  and   Works    (Ch 

nati,  1911). 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  Oeorge  Bernard 

(New  York,  1909). 
Holbrook  Jadcson,  Bernard  Shaw  (1 

don,  1907). 
Julius  Bab,  Bernard  Shaw  (Berlin,  1910] 
H.  L.  Mencken,  Oeorge  Bernard 

His  Plays  ^Boston,  1905). 
Joseph  McCabe,  Oeorge  Bernard  Si 

(New  York,  1914). 
John    Palmer,    Oeorge    Bernard 

Harhqum    or    Patriot f    (New    Y 

1915). 
Auffustln  Hamon,  Le  MolUre  dn  XI 

Steele:    Bernard    Shaw    (Paris,    19f 

Translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Pi 

as    The    Twentieth    Century    Moi 

Bernard  Shaw,  New  York,  1916). 
P.  P.  Howe,  Bernard  Shaw  (New  Yoi 

1915). 
Charles   Cestre,   Bernard   Shaw   et 

a/uiore  (Paris,  191i). 
Richard  Burton,  Bernard  Shaw,  the  Mt 

and  the  Mask  (New  York,  1916). 
William  Archer,  The  Theatrical  Wi 

5  vols.  (London,  1894-98). 
,  Playmakmg  (Boston,  19U). 


THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY  FROM  MRS.  WARREN'S  PROFESSION 

(190^) 


.  .  .  Such  an  audience  as  I  have  de- 
scribed would  be  revolted  by  many  of 
our  fashionable  plays.  They  would  leave 
the  theater  convinced  that  the  Plymouth 
Brother  who  still  regards  the  playhouse 
as  one  of  the  gates  of  bell  is  perhaps  the 

1  B«-printed  fortraets  from  the  edition  with 
•n  Introductioii  hy  John  Oorbin  (New  York, 
1906).— Ed. 


safest  adviser  on  the  subject  of  whkfa  hi 
knows  so  little.  If  I  do  not  draw  thf 
same  conclusion,  it  is  not  because  I  sal 
one  of  those  who  claim  that  art  is  ezempi 
from  moral  obligations,  and  that  the  writ- 
ing or  performance  of  a  play  is  not  t 
moral  act,  to  be  treated  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  theft  or  murder 'if  it 
produces  equally  mischievous  eaos^• 
quences.    I  am  convinced  that  fine  art  ii ! 
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be  subtlest,  the  most  seductive,  the  most 
itfective  means  of  propasandism  hi  the 
rorld«  excepting  only  the  example  of 
lersonal  conduct;  and  I  waive  even  this 
acceptioo  in  favor  of  the  art  of  the  stage, 
>ecause  it  works  by  exhibiting  examples 
>f  personal  conduct  made  inteUigible  and 
noving  to  crowds  of  unobservant,  unre- 
lecting  people  to  whom  real  life  means 
nothing.  I  nave  pointed  out  again  and 
Bgain  that  the  influence  of  tiie  tneater  in 
England  is  growing  so  great  that  whilst 
private  conduct,  religion,  law,  science, 
politics  and  morals  are  becoming  more 
and  more  theatrical,  the  theater  itself 
remains  impervious  to  common  sense,  re- 
ll^on,  science,  politics,  and  morals.  That 
is  why  I  fight  the  theater,  not  with  pam- 
l^ilets  and  sermons  and  treatises,  but  with 
plays;  and  so  effective  do  I  find  the  dra- 
matic method  that  I  have  no  doubt  I 
shall  at  last  persuade  even  London  to 
take  Its  conscience  and  its  brains  with  it 
whoi  it  goes  to  the  theater,  instead  of 
leaving  them  at  home  with  its  prayer 
faook  as  it  does  at  present.  Consequently, 
I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  deny 
that  if  the  net  effect  of  a  performance  of 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  were  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  entering 
that  profession,  its  performance  should 
be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

...  As  to  the  voluptuaries,  I  can  assure 
them  that  the  playwright,  whetlier  he  be 
myself  or  another,  will  always  disappoint 
tliem.    The  drama  can  do  little  to  delight 
tiie  senses:  all  the  apparent  instances  to 
the  contrary  are  instances  of  the  per- 
sonal fascination  of  the  performers.    The 
drama  of  pure  feeling  is  no  lonser  in  the 
hands  of  tne  playwriffht:  it  has  been  con- 
quered by  the  musician,  after  whose  en- 
diantments  all  the  verbal  arts  seem  cold 
and  tame.    Romeo  and  Juliet  with  the 
loveliest  Juliet  is  dry,  tedious,  and  rheto- 
rical in  comparison  with  AVagner*s  Tris^ 
tan,  even  though  Isolde  be  fourteen  stone 
and  forty,  as  she  often  is  in  Germany. 
Indeed,  it  needed  no  Wagner  to  convince 
the  public  of  this.    The  voluptuous  senti- 
mentality of  Gounod*s  Faust  and  Bizet's 
Coffnen  has  captured  the  common  play- 
goer; and  there  is,  ilatly,  no  future  now 
for  any  drama  without  music  except  the 
drama  of  thought.    Tlie  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  genus  of  opera  without  music  — 


and  this  absurdity  is  what  our  fashion- 
able theaters  have  been  driving  at  for  a 
long  time  past  without  Imowing  it  —  is 
far  less  hopeful  than  my  own  determina- 
tion to  accept  problem  as  the  normal  ma- 
terial of  the  drama. 

That  this  determination  will  throw  me 
into  a  long  conflict  with  our  theater 
critk:s,  and  with  the  few  playsoers  who 

fo  to  the  theater  as  often  as  tiie  critics, 
well  Imow;  but  I  am  too  well  equipped 
for  the  strife  to  be  deterred  from  it,  or 
to  bear  malice  towards  the  losing  side. 
In  trying  to  produce  the  sensuous  effects 
of  opera,  the  fashionable  drama  has  be- 
come so  flaccid  in  its  sentimentality,  and 
the  intellect  of  Its  frequenters  so  atro- 
phied by  disuse,  that  Ihe  reintroduction 
of  problem,  with  its  remorseless  logic  and 
iron  framework  of  fact,  inevitably  pro- 
duces at  first  an  overwhelming  impres- 
sion of  coldness  and  inhuman  rationalism. 
But  this  will  soon  pass  away.  When  the 
intellectual  muscle  and  moral  nerve  of  the 
critics  has  been  developed  in  the  strug- 
gle with  modern  problem  plays,  the  pet- 
tish luxuriousness  of  the  clever  ones,  and 
the  sulky  sense  of  disadvantaged  weak- 
ness in  the  sentimental  ones,  will  clear 
away;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  only  in 
the  problem  play  is  there  any  real  drama, 
l)ecause  drama  is  no  mere  setting  up  of 
the  camera  to  nature:  it  is  the  presenta- 
tion in  parable  of  the  conflict  t>etween 
Man^s  will  and  his  environment:  in  a 
word,  of  problem.  The  vapidness  of  such 
drama  as  the  pseudo-operatic  plays  con- 
tain lies  in  the  fact  that  in  them  animal 
Sasskm,  sentimentally  diluted,  is  shown 
I  conflict,  not  with  real  circumstances, 
but  with  a  set  of  conventions  and  assump- 
tions half  of  which  do  not  exist  off  ^e 
stage,  whilst  the  other  half  can  either  be 
evaded  by  a  pretense  of  compliance  or 
defied  with  complete  impunity  by  any 
reasonably  strong-mindea  person.  No- 
body can  feel  that  such  conventions  are 
really  compulsory;  and  consequently  no- 
body can  believe  in  the  stasre  pathos  that 
accepts  them  as  an  inexorable  fate,  or  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  people  who  in- 
dulge in  such  pathos.  Sitting  at  such 
plays  we  do  not  believe:  we  m&e  believe. 
And  the  habit  of  make  believe  becomes 
at  last  so  rooted  that  criticism  of  tiie 
theater  ceases  to  be  criticism  at  all,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  a  chronide  of 


/ 
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ithe  fashionable  enterprises  of  the  only 
realities  left  on  the  stage:  that  is,  the 
performers  in  their  own  persons.  In  this 
phase  the  playwright  wlio  attempts  to 
revive  genuine  drama  produces  tlie  dis- 
agreeable impression  of  the  pedant  who 
attempts  to  start  a  serious  discussion  at 
a  fashionable  at-home.  Later  on,  when 
he  has  driven  the  tea  servies  out  and 
made  the  people  who  had  come  to  use 
the  theater  as  a  drawing-room  under- 
stand that  it  is  they  and  not  the  drama- 
tists who  are  the  hitruders,  he  has  to 
face  the  accusation  that  his  plays  ignore 
human  feeling,  an  illusion  produced  by 
tiiat  very  resistance  of  fact  and  law  to 
human  /eeling  which  creates  drama.  It 
is  the  deux  ex  miichind  who,  by  suspend- 
ing that  resistance,  makes  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  an  immediate  necessity,  since 
drama  ends  exactly  where  resistance 
ends.  Yet  the  introduction  of  this  re- 
sistance produces  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion of  heartlessness  nowadays  that  a  dis- 
tinguished critic  has  summed  up  the  im- 
pression made  on  him  by  Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession,  by  declaring  that  ^  the  differ- 
ence between  the  spirit  of  Tolstoy  and 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  difference 
between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit 
of  Euclid.**  But  the  epigram  woulci  be 
as  good  if  Tolstoy's  name  were  put  in 
place  of  mine  and  D*Annunsio's  in  place 
of  Tolstoy^s.  At  the  same  time  I  accept 
the  enormous  compliment  to  my  reason- 
ing powers  with  sincere  complacency ;  and 
I  promise  my  flatterer  that  when  he  is 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  and  therefore 
imdazsl^  by  the  problem  on  the  stage  to 
be  able  to  attend  to  the  familiar  factor 
of  humanity  in  it  as  well  as  to  the  unfa- 
miliar one  of  a  real  environment,  he  will 
lioth  see  and  feel  that  Mrs,  Warren's  Pro- 
fession is  no  mere  theorem,  but  a  play  of 
instincts  and  temperaments  in  conflict 
with  each  other  and  with  a  flinty  social 
problem  that  never  yields  an  inch  to  mere 
sentiment. 

I  go  further  than  this.  I  declare  that 
the  real  secret  of  the  cynicism  and  inhu- 
manity of  which  shallower  critics  accuse 
me  is  the  unexpectedness  with  which  my 
characters  behave  like  human  beings,  in- 


stead of  conforming  to  the  romantic  logic 
of  the  stage.    The  axioms  and  postulmtis 
of  that  dreary  mimanthropometry  are  so 
well  Icnown  uiat  it  is  almost  impossSik 
for  its  slaves  to  write  tolerable  last  ads 
to  their  plays,  so  conventionally  do  their 
conclusions  follow  from  their  premises 
Because  I  have  thrown  this  logic  mft- 
lessly  overboard,  I  am  accused  of  ignor- 
ing,  not  stage  logic,  but,  of  all  things, 
human  feeling.    People  with  oompkli^ 
theatrifled  imaginations  tell  me  that  no 
ffirl  would   treat  her  mother   as    Yivie 
Warren  does,  meaning  that  no  stage  hero- 
ine would  in  a  popular  sentimental  pby. 
They  say  this  just  as  they  mieht  say  that 
no   two  strai^t  lines  would    incJose  a 
space.    They  do  not  see  how  completdy 
inverted   their   vision  has   become   even 
when    I    throw   its   preposterousness  fa 
their  faces,  as  I   repeatedly  do  in  tiiis 
very  play.    Praed,  the  sentimental  artist 
(fool  that  I  was  not  to  make  him  a  play- 
wright instead  of  an  architect !)«   bur- 
lesques them  by  anticipating  all  through 
the  piece  that  the  feelings  of  the  others 
will    be   logically   deducible    from  tiidr 
family  relation;ihips  and  from  his  **  con- 
ventionally unconventional**  social  code. 
The  sarcasm  is  lost  on  the  critics:  they, 
saturated  with  the  same  logic,  only  think 
him  the  sole  sensible  person  on  the  stage. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  more  com- 
pletely the  dramatist  is  emancipated  from 
the  illusion  that  men  and  women  are  pri- 
marily reasonable  beings,  and  the  more 
powerfully  he  insists  on  the  ruthless  fa- 
difference  of  their  great  dramatic  antag- 
onist, the  external  world,  to  their  whims 
and  emotions,  the  surer  he  fa  to  be  de- 
nounced as  blind  to  the  very  dfatinctioo 
on  which  his  whole  work  fa  built.    F«r 
from  ignoring  idiosyncrasy,  will*  passioo, 
impulse,  whim,  as  factors  in  human  ac^ 
tion,  I  have  placed  them  so  nakedly  en 
the  stage  that  the  elderly  citiaen,  accus- 
tomed to  see  them  clothed  with  the  veil 
of  manufactured  logic  about  duty,  and  to 
disffuise  even  bis  own  impulse  from  him- 
self in  this  way,  flnds  tiie  pictures  as 
unnatural  as  Carlyle*s  suggested  painting 
of  Parliament  sitting  without  its  cfa^Ks 
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LETTER 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  THAT  GOVERN  THE  DRAMATIST  IN  HIS 
SELECTION  OF  THEMES,  AND  METHODS  OF  TREATMENT  a 

(1909) 


I  am  asked  to  define  the  principles  that 

Svern  the  dramatist  in  his  selection  of 
ernes  and  methods  of  treatment  But 
Sray,  who  told  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
ramatists  are  governed  by  principles, 
or  that  they  have  anv  choice  in  tbelr 
selection  of  themes  and  methods? 

I  am  not  governed  by  principles;  I  am 
inspired,  how  or  why  I  cannot  explain, 
because  I  do  not  know;  but  inspiration 
it  must  be;  for  it  comes  to  me  without 
any  reference  to  my  own  ends  or  interest. 

I  find  myself  possessed  of  a  theme  in 
the  following  manner.  I  am  pushed  by  a 
natural  need  to  set  to  work  to  write 
down  the  conversations  that  come  into 
my  head  unaccountably.  At  first  I 
hardly  know  tlie  speakers,  and  cannot 
find  names  for  them.  Then  they  become 
more  and  more  familiar,  and  I  learn 
their  names.  Finally  I  come  to  Imow 
them  very  well,  and  discover  what  it  is 
tliey  are  driving  at,  and  wliy  they  have 
said  and  done  the  things  I  have  been 
moved  to  set  down. 

This  is  not  being  "guided  by  princi- 

{lies'*;  it  is  hallucination;  and  sane  hal- 
uclnation  is  what  we  call  play  or  drama. 
I  do  not  select  my  methods:  the^  are 
imposed  upon  me  by  a  hundred  considera- 
tions: by  the  physical  considerations  of 
theatrical  representation,  by  the  laws  de- 
vised by  uie  municipality  to  guard 
against  fires  and  other  accidents  to  which 
theaters  are  liable,  by  the  economics  of 
theatrical  commerce,  by  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  art  of  acting,  by  the  capac- 
itv  of  the  spectators  for  understanding 
what  they  see  and  hear,  and  by  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  the  particular 
production  in  hand. 

1  have  to  think  of  my  pocket,  of  the 
manager's  pocket,  of  the  actors'  pockets, 

2  Re-printed  from  the  fsceimlle  in  the  Ntto 
York  Twi€9  of  June  2,  1912.  Oomplete  text. — 
Ed. 


of  the  spectators'  pockets,  of  how  long 
people  can  be  kept  sitting  in  a  theater 
without  relief  or  refreshments,  of  the 
ranee  of  the  performer's  voice,  and  of 
the  bearing  and  vision  of  the  boy  at  the 
back  of  the  gallery,  whose  right  to  be 
put  in  full  possession  of  the  play  is  as 
sacred  as  that  of  the  millionaire  in  the 
stalls  or  boxes. 

I  have  to  consider  theatrical  rents,  the 
rate  of  interest  needed  to  tempt  capital- 
ists to  face  the  risks  of  financing  thea- 
ters, the  extent  to  which  the  magic  of  art 
can  break  through  commercial  prudence, 
the  limits  set  by  honor  and  humanity  to 
the  taslcs  I  mav  set  to  my  fellow-artist, 
the  actor:  in  uiort,  all  the  factors  ^at 
must  be  aUowed  for  before  tiie  repre- 
sentation of  a  play  on  the  stage  becomes 
practicable  or  justifiable:  factors  which 
some  never  comprehend  and  which  others 
integrate  almost  as  unconsciously  as  they 
breathe,  or  digest  their  food. 

It  is  these  factors  that  dictate  the 
playwright's  methods,  leaving  him  so  lit- 
tle room  for  selection  that  there  is  not 
a  pennyworth  of  difference  between  the 
methods  of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare  and 
those  of  the  maker  of  the  most  ephemeral 
farce. 

And  withal,  when  the  play  is  made,  the 
writer  must  feed  himself  and  his  family 
by  it.  Indeed,  there  are  men  and  women 
who  are  forced  by  this  necessity  to  simu- 
late inspiration,  repeating  its  gestures 
and  copying  Its  triclcs  so  as  to  produce 
artificial  plays:  constructed  things  witK 
no  true  life  in  them,  yet  sometimes  more- 
amusing  than  real  plays.  Just  as  a  clock- 
work mouse  is  more  amusing  than  a  real 
mouse,  though  it  will  kill  the  cat  who' 
swallows  it  in  good  faith. 

I  could  tell  many  other  secrets  of  my 
trade,  but  these  are  enough  to  put  the 
wise  inquirer  on  the  track  of  the  rest. 
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William  Archer  was  born  at  Perth, 
Scotland,  in  1856.  He  attended  Edm- 
burgh  University,  and  in  1883  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  But  before  that  time 
he  had  relinquished  the  idea  of  practic- 
ing, and  as  early  as  1875  he  was  conr 
trlbuting  to  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
News.  The  next  year  he  spent  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  came  to  London  in  1878,  and 
in  1879  became  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Figaro,  He  occupied  tlie  same  position 
on  the  World  from  1884  to  I9U5.  He 
was  meantime  engaged  in  translating  the 
important  plays  of  Ibsen,  whom  he 
helped  to  introduce  to  the  Knglish  read- 
ing public.  From  1906  to  1908  he  was 
dramatic  critic  of  The  Tribune,  and  has 
since  contributed  to  the  Star  and  many 
oUier  newspapers.  Most  of  his  criticisms 
he  collected  into  boolcs,  the  first  of  which, 
English  Dramatists  of  Todag,  appeared 
in  188i.  Besidei  his  dramatic  criticism. 
Archer  has  written  political  and  social 
worlds. 

Out  of  his  long  experience  Archer  has 
evolved  no  strikingly  new  theory  of  the 
drama,  but  in  his  Plagmaking  he  has  con- 
sidered the  essentials  of  dramatic  form, 
and  in  attempting  to  disprove  the  validity 
of  Bruneti^re*s  Law  heia  laid  down  the 
dictum  that  crisis  and  not  conflict  is  the 
chief  requirement  of  the  drama,  Clay- 
ton Hamilton  (in  Studies  in  Stagecraft, 
TSTIJ  JUblly  'taxes  Archer  in  turn  for 
limiting  tEe  field  of  the  drama  to  crises, 
and  says:  '*  Yet  I  do  not  tliinli  it  would 
lie  difficult  to  convince  so  open-minded  a 
critic  as  Mr.  Archer  that  the  element  of 
'crisis'  is  no  more  indispensable  to  a 
genuinely  interesting  drama  than  the  ele- 
ment of  'conflict.'"  And  he  adduces 
proofs  by  referring  to  three  successful 
plays  devoid  of  crisis.  Archer  has  de- 
fined the  dramatic  aT  **  Any  representa- 
tion of  imaginary  personages  which  is 
capable  of  interesting  an  average  audi- 
ence assembled  in  a  theater."    This  is  as 


far  from  Aristotle  as  any  definition  coidd 
well  be. 

On  the  drama: 

English  Dramatists  of  Today  (1888). 

About  the  Theatre  (1886). 

The  Theatrical  World,  IS9i-»8,  6  Yok. 

(1894-98). 
Studg  and  Stage  (1899). 
Plagmaking  (191;?). 

In  the  introductions  and  prefaces  to  tiie 
Collected  Works  of  Henrik  IbseB 
(translated  by  Archer,  his  brotiier,  s^ 
others,  10  vols.,  London  and  New  York, 
1906-08),  Archer  has  supplied  mydi 
material  on  the  drama.  His  editions 
of  The  Dramatic  Essays  of  VjoA 
Hunt,  Haxlitt,  John  Forster  and  G.  H. 
Lewes  (London,  1894--96),  may  like- 
wise be  consulted.  Purtfier  prefatoiy 
matter  is  in  the  English  translatioo  of 
Mantzius*  History  of  Theatrical  J  ft, 
voL  1  (London,  1903),  the  Mermaid 
edition  of  George  Farquhar  (London, 
1906),  and  to  W.  S.  Gilbert^s  A  Stags 
Flag  rXew  York,  1916).  Aicfaer*i 
biographies  and  oiiier  books  contaii 
references  and  occasionally  separate 
essays  on  dramatists:  Henry  frvimg. 
Actor  and  Manager  (1883),  Life  o/ 
Maeready  (1890),  Masks  or  Faeesi 
n888).  Real  Conversaiums  (1907), 
(and,  together  lAth  Granville  Barker) 
Schemes  and  Estimates  for  a  NaUond 
Theatre  (1907). 

V 

On  Archer  and  his  works: 

Brander  Matthews,  A  Critic  of  the  Acted 
Drama:  William  Archer  (in  The  His- 
torical Novel,  New  York,  1901). 

Clayton  Hamilton,  Studies  in  Stagecraft 
(New  York,  1914). 

,  Problems  of  the  Playwright  (New 

York,  1917). 

Mario  Borsa,  The  English  Stage  of  T^ 
dag  (New  York,  1908). 
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PLAYMAKING  i 
[Chapter  on]  deakatic  and  ukokakauc 

(1912) 


It  may  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  con- 
sider for  a  little  what  we  mean  when  we 
use  ibe  term  **  dramatic."  We  shall 
probably  not  arrive  at  any  definition 
that  can  be  applied  as  an  infallible  touch- 
stone to  distingulKli  the  dramatic  from  the 
undramatic.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  upshot 
may  rather  be  to  place  the  student  on  his 
guard  against  troubling  too  much  about 
the  formal  definitions  of  critical  theorists. 

The  orthodox  opinion  of  the  present 
time  i^'that  which  is  generally  associated 
with  the  name  ofthe  late  Ferdinand  Bru- 
neti^re.  "  The  tKeaTer 'Iff  general,"  said 
that  critic,2  "  is  nothing  but  the  place  for 
the  development  of  the  human  will,  at- 
tacking the  obstacles  opposed  to  it  by 
destiny,  fortune,  or  circumstances/* 
And  again:  '*  Drama  is  a  representation 
of  the  will  of  man  in  conflict  with  the 
mysterious  powers  or  natural  forces 
wliich  limit  and  belittle  us;  it  is  one  of 
US  tlirown  living  upon  the  stage,  there  to 
struggle  against  fatality,  against  social 
law,  against  one  of  his  feUow-mortals, 
against  himself,  if  need  be,  against  the 
int<rrests,  the  prejudices,  the  folly,  the 
malevolence  of  those  who  surround  him.*' 

The  difficulty  about  this  definition  is 
that,  while  it  describes  the  matter  of  a 
good  many  dramas,  it  does  not  lay  down 
any  true  differentia  —  any  characteristic 
common  to  all  drama,  and  possessed  by 
no  other  form  of  fiction.    Many  of  the 

greatest  plavs  in  the  world  can  with  dif- 
culty  be  f>rought  under  the  formula, 
while  the  majority  of  romances  and  other 
stories  come  under  it  with  ease.  Wher^^ 
yJtocJostaa££i4l>th^:-^.t-n*ggle  in  Agamem-^ 
fnon?  There  is  no  more  struggle  between 
Clytemnestra  and  Agamemnon  than  there 
is  between  the  spider  and  the  fly  who 
walked  into  his  net.  There  is  not  even 
a  struggle  in  Clytemnestra*s  mind.  Aga- 
memnon's doom  is  sealed  from  the  outset, 
and  she  merelv  carries  out  a  pre-arranged 
plot.  There  is  contest  indeed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding plays  of  the  trilogy;  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  argued  that  the  Agamemnon, 

1  Re-printfd  from  Playmaking  (Boston, 
1912).     BVctions   from  thU  chapter. —  Ed. 

2  Etvtifs  critiques,  vol.  7.  pp.  153  ond  207. 


taken  alone,  is  not  a  great  drama.  Even 
^e  (Edipus  of  Sqpho^eles,  though  it  may 
^l~firsF  sight  seem  a  tvpical  instance  of  a 
struggle  against  Destmy,  does  not  really 
come  under  the  definition.  CEdipus,  in 
fact,  does  not  struggle  at  all.  His  strug- 
gles, in  so  far  as  that  word  can  be  applied 
to  his  misguided  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  toils  of  fate,  are  all  things  of  the 
past;  in  the  actual  course  of  the  tragedy 
ne  simply  writlies  under  one  revelation 
after  another  of  bygone  error  and  unwit- 
ting crime.  It  would  be  a  mere  play 
upon  words  to  recognize  as  a  dramatic 
**  struggle  *'  the  writhing  of  a  worm  on  a 
hook.  And  does  not  this  description  ap- 
ply very  closely  to  the  part  played  by 
another  protagonist— ^jQthfillOft^. to  wit? 
There  is  no  struggle,  no  conflict,  between 
him  and  lago.  It  is  lago  alone  who 
exerts  any  will ;  neither  Othello  nor  Des- 
demona  makes  tne  smallest  fight.  From 
the  moment  when  lago  sets  his  madiina-^ 
tion  to  work,  they  are  like  people  sliding- 
down  an  ice-slo])e  to  an  evitaole  abyss. 
Where  is  the  conflict  in  Att  You  Like  It? 
Ko  one,  surely,  will  pretend  tiiat  any  part 
of  the  interest  or  charm  of  the  play 
arises  from  tlie  struggle  between  the  ban- 
ished Duke  and  the  Usurper,  or  between 
Orlando  and  Oliver.  There  is  not  even 
the  conflict,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  which 
nominally  brings  so  many  hundreds  of 
plays  under  the  Bruneticre  canon  —  the 
conflict  t)etween  an  eager  lover  and  a 
more  or  less  reluctant  maid.  Or,  take 
again,  Ibsen's  Qhoatt  —  in  what  valid 
sense  can  it  be  said  that  that  tragedy 
shows  us  will  struggling  against  obsta- 
cles? Oswald,  doubtless,  wishes  to  live, 
and  his  motlier  desires  that  he  should 
live;  but  this  mere  will  for  life  cannot 
be  the  differentia  that  makes  of  (Jhgi^ 
a  drama.  If  the  reluctant  descent  of 
the  'downward  path  to  death'*  consti- 
tuted drama,  then  Tolstoy's  Death  of 
Ivan  Ilytch  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
dramas  ever  written  —  which  it  certainly 
is  not.  Yet  a^ain,  if  we  want  to  see  will 
struggling  agamst  obstacles,  the  classic  to 
turn  to  is  not  Hamlet,  not  Lear,  but  u 
Robineon  Crueoe;  yet  no  one,  except  a 
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pantomime  librettist,  ever  saw  a  drama 
in  Defoe's  narrative.  In  a  Platonic  dia- 
logue, in  Paradise  Lost,  in  John  Oilpin, 
there  is  a  struggle  against  obstacles, 
there  is  none  in  Bannele,  which,  never- 
theless, is  a  deeply  moving  drama.  Such 
a  struggle  is  characteristic  of  all  fiction, 
from  Clariaaa  Harlowe  to  Th€  House 
With  the  Oreen  Shutters;  whereas,  in 
vlmany  plays^.thfi  JSiniggWif  there  ^Jiiif^ 
sat  aivtsftlie  merest  mntterjpf  form  (for 
instance,  a  quife  conventional  love-storj'), 
while  the  real  interest  resides  in  some- 
thing quite  different. 
^  The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that  con- 
fiict  is  0110  of  the  most  dramatic  elements 
in  life,  and  that  many  dramas  —  perhaps 
most  —  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  turn 
upon  strife  of  one  sort  or  another.  But 
it  is  clearly  an  error  to  make  conflict  in- 
dispensable to  drama,  and  especially  to 
insist  —  as  do  some  of  Bruneti^re*s  fol- 
lowers—  that  the  conflict  must  be  be- 
tween will  and  wilL  A  stand-up  fight 
between  will  and  will  —  such  a  fight  as 
occurs  in,  say,  the  Uippolytue  of  Euripl- 
:de8  or  Racine's  Andromaque,  or  Moli^re's 
Tartufe,  or  Ibsen's  Pretenders,  or  Dumas' 
FrancUlon,  or  Sudermann*s  Uemat,  or 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  Oav  Lord  Quex,  or 
Mr.  Shaw's  Candida,  or  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
Strife  —  such  a  stand-up  fight,  I  say,  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  intensest  forms  of 
drama.  But  it  is  comparatively  rare,  at 
any  rate,  as  the  formula  of  a  whole  play. 
In  individual  scenes  a  conflict  of  will  is 
frequent  enough;  but  it  is,  after  all,  only 
one  among  a  multitude  of  equally  telling 
forms  of  drama.  No  one  can  say  that  the 
balcony  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  un- 
dramatlc,  or  the  **Galeoto  fu  il  Ubro" 
scene  in  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips'  Paolo  and 
Francesca;  yet  tne  point  of  these  scenes 
'  is  not  a  clash,  but  an  ecstatic  concord- 
ance,  of  wills»  Is  the  death  scene  of 
Cleopatra  undramatlc?  Or  the  banquet 
scene  in  Macbeth?  Or  the  pastoral  act 
in  the  Winter*s  Tale?  Yet  in  none  of 
these  is  there  any  conflict  of  wills«  In 
the  whole  range  of  drama  there  is 
scarcely  a  passage  which  one  would  call 
more  specifically  dramatic  than  the 
Screen  scene  in  the  School  for  Scandal; 
yet  it  would  be  the  veriest  quibbling  to 
argue  that  any  appreciable  part  of  its 
effect  arises  from  the  clash  of  will  against 
wiU*    This  whole  comedy,  indeed,  suffices 


to  show  the  emptiness  of  tiie  tbeocy. 
With  a  little  strain,  it  is  possible  to  briqg 
it  within  the  letter  of  the  fonuula;  bat 
who  can  pretend  that  any  conslderabk 
part  of  the  attraction  or  interest  of  tfae 
play  is  due  to  that  possibility? 

The  champions  of  the  tfaeorr,  more- 
over, place  it  on  a  metaphysical  baas^ 
finding  in  Jbe^iulLfl!S.4§§^5£cofhaDai 
personaljij^  and  therefore  of  tne  art 
wliich  sfiows  human  personality  raised  tD 
its  highest  power.  It  seems  unnecessaiy, 
however,  to  apply  to  Schopcnhaoer  for 
an  explanation  or  whatever  xMSSCf  the 
theory  mav  possess.  For  a  sufficient  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  we  need  go  no  far- 
ther than  the  simple  psychological  obser- 
vation that  human  nature  loves  a  fl|^ 
whether  it  be  with  clubs  or  with  swords. 
with  tongues  or  with  brains.  One  of  tfee 
earliest  forms  of  mediseval  drama  was  Uk 
eatrif  or  fly  ting  —  the  scolding  match  br^ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  or  between  two 
rustic  gossips.  This  motive  is  glorified 
in  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Ci^ 
sius,  degraded  in  the  patter  of  two 
^  knoclcabout  comedians."  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  more  telling  in  drama  tlian  a 
piece  of  ^  cut-and-thrust  **  dialogue  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ancient  "stitchomy- 
thia.**  \\"hen  a  whole  theme  inTfrfving 
conflict,  or  even  a  single  scene  of  tiie 
nature  described  as  a  **  passage-at-aims  ** 
comes  naturally  in  the  playwright's  way, 
by  all  means  let  him  seize  the  opportu- 
nity. But  do  not  let  him  reject  a  theme 
or  scene  as  undramatlc,  merely  tyecause  it 
has  no  room  for  a  clash  of  warring  wills. 

There  is  a  variant  of  the  eonfOei  the- 
ory which  underlines  the  word  **  obsta- 
cles" in  the  above-quoted  dictum  of 
Brunetl^re,  and  lays  down  the  rale: 
J*Kq  ol;>stacle,  no  drama."  Though  far 
from  being  universally  valid,  this  fora 
of  the  theory  has  a  certain  practical  use- 
fulness, and  may  well  he  borne  in  mind. 
Many  a  play  would  have  remained  ui- 
written  if  the  author  had  aslced  himself 
**  Is  there  a  sufficient  obstacle  l)etween  ny 
two  lovers?"  or,  in  more  general  tenM^ 
**  between  my  characters  and  tiie  realoa- 
tlon  of  their  will?"  There  is  nothiw 
more  futile  than  a  play  in  whidi  we  fen 
that  there  Is  no  real  obstacle  to  tlie  ioer- 
itable  happy  ending,  and  that  the  rartaii 
might  just  as  well  fall  in  the  middle  af 
the  first  act  as  at  the  end  of  the  thifd 
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Comedies  are  bound  (though  they  reach 
the  stage  onJy  by  accident)  in  which  the 
obstacle  between  Corydon  and  Phyilis, 
between  Lord  Edwin  and  Lady  Angelina, 
Is  not  even  a  defect  or  peculiarity  of 
character,  but  slmplv  some  trumiiery 
misunderstanding  which  can  be  Icept  afoot 
only  69  long  as  every  one  concerned  holds 
his  or  tier  icommonsense  in  studious  abey- 
ance. **  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  without  the 
wall'*  may  be  taken  as  the  formula  for 
the  whole  type  of  play.  But  even  in 
plays  of  a  much  higher  type,  the  author 
might  often  ask  himself  with  advantage 
whether  he  could  not  strengthen  his  ob- 
itacle,  and  so  accentuate  the  strusgle 
which  forms  the  matter  of  his  play. 
Though  conflict  may  not  be  essential  to 
irama,  yet,  when  you  set  forth  to  por- 
tray a  struggle,  you  may  as  well  make 

tt  as  real  and  intense  as  possible.  .  .  . 

•  «••■■ 

What,  then,  is  the  essence  of  drama,  if 
sonflict  be  not  it?  What  is  the  common 
loallty  of  themes,  scenes,  and  incidents, 
srhich  we  recognize  as  specifically  dra- 
matic? Perhaps  we  shall  scarcely  come 
Diearer  to  a  helpful  definition  than  if  we 
lay  tliat  the  essegccuol  dram&.ia.iurisis^ 
\  play  is  a  more  or  less  rapldly-dev^lop- 
ng  crisis  in  destiny  or  circumstances,  and 
I  dramatic  scene  is  a  crisis-- within  a 
'rlsis,  clearly  furthering'  the  ultimate 
(▼ent.  Tlw  drama  may  be.  called  the  art 
»f  crises,  as  fiction  is  the  art  of  gradual 
levelopments.  It  is  tlie  slowness  of  its 
>rocess  which  differentiates  the  typical 
lovel  from  the  typical  play.  If  the  nov- 
iUst  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  fa- 
Wties  offered  by  his  form  for  portray- 
\Mg  gradual  change,  whether  in  the  way  of 
prowth  or  of  decay,  he  renounces  his  own 
^irtbriffUt  in  order  to  trespass  on  the  do- 
ia.in  of  the  dramatist.  Most  great  novels 
mbrace  considerable  segments  of  many 
Ives;  whereas  the  drama  gives  us  only 
be  culminating  points  —  or,  shall  we  say, 
be  intersecTfng  culminations? — of  two 
ir  threie  destinies.  Some  novelists  have 
xcelled  precisely  in  the  art  with  which 
bey  have  made  the  gradations  of  change 
a.  character  or  circumstance  so  delicate 
iS  to  be  imperceptible  from  page  to  page, 
jxd  measurable,  as  in  real  life,  only  when 
re  look  iMick  over  a  considerable  period. 
Tbe  dramatist,  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
la  rapid  and  startling  changes,  the  pwi^ 


petiss,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  which 
may  be  the  outcome  of  long,  slow  proc- 
esses, but  which  actually  occur  in  very 
brief  spaces  of  time.  ;  Nor  is  this  merely 
^  mechanical  consequence  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  stage  presentation.    The  crisis 
is  as  real,  though  not  as  inevitable,  a  part 
of  human  experience  as  the  gradual  de- 
velopment.   Even  if  the  material  condi- 
tions of  the  theater  permitted  the  presen- 
tation of  a  whole  Middlemarch  or  Anna. 
KarMna-^RS  the  conditions  of  the  Chi- 
nese theater  actually  do  —  some  drama- - 
tists,  we  cannot  doubt,  would  voluntarily  * 
renounce   that   license   of    prolixity,    in: 
order  to  cultivate  an  art  of  concentration, 
and  crisis.    The  Greek  drama  *"  subjected: 
to  the  faithful  eyes^^  as  Horace  phrases, 
it,  the  culminating  points  of  the  Greek 
epic;  the  modem  drama  places  under  the- 
lens  of  theatrical  presentment  the  culml-- 
nating  points  of  modern  experience. 

But,  manifestly,  it  is  not  every  crisis: 
that   is   dramatic.    A   serious   illness,   a. 
law-suit,  a  bankruptcy,  even  an  ordinary 
prosaic  marriage,  may  be  a  crisis  in  at 
man*s  life,  without  being  necessarily,  or* 
even    probably,     material     for    drama.. 
How,  then,  do  we  distinguish  a  dramatic: 
from  a  non-dramatic  crisis?    Generally,. 
I  think,  by  the  fact  that  it  develops,  or*' 
can     be    made    naturally    to    deveIop,,( 
through  a  series  of  minor  crises,  in  vol  v- ' 
Ing  more  or  less  emotional  excitement,^ 
and,  if  possible,  the  vivid  manifestatiom 
of  character.  .  .  . 

And  now,  after  all  this  discussion  off 
the  *' dramatic"  in  theme  and  hicident,  it 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  tendency  of 
recent  theory,  and  of  some  recent  prac- 
tice, has  been  to  widen  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  until  it  bursts  the  bonds  of  all 
definition.  Plays  have  been  written,  and 
have  found  some  acceptance,  in  which  the 
endeavor  of  the  dramatist  has  been  to 
depict  life,  not  in  moments  of  crisis,  but 
in  its  most  level  and  humdrum  phases, 
and  to  avoid  any  crispness  of  touch  in 
the  presentation  of  individual  incidents. 
**  Dramatic,"  in  the  eyes  of  writers  of  this 
school,  has  become  a  term  of  reproach, 
synonymous  with  "theatrical."  They 
take  their  cue  from  Maeterlinck*s  famous 
essay  on  The  Tragical  in  Daily  Life,  in 
which  he  lays  It  down  that:  *'An  old 
man,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  waiting  pa- 
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tiently,  with  his  lamp  beside  him  —  sub- 
mitting with  bent  head  to  the  presence  of 
his  soul  and  his  destiny  —  motionless  as 
he  is,  does  yet  live  in  reality  a  deeper, 
more  human,  and  more  universal  life  than 
the  lover  who  strangles  his  mistress,  the 
captain  who  conquers  in  battle,  or  the 
husband  who  '  avenges  his  honor.* "  They 
do  not  observe  that  MaeterlinclE,  hi  his 
own  practice,  constantly  deals  with  crises, 
and  often  with  violent  and  startling  ones. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  sug- 
jsting  that  the  reaction  against  the  tra- 
Jtional  "dramatic"  is  a  whoUv  mis- 
talcen  movement.  It  is  a  valuable  cor- 
rective of  conventional  theatricalism;  and 
it  has,  at  some  points,  positively  enlarged 
the  domain  of  dramatic  art.  Any  move- 
ment Is  good  whidi  helps  to  free  art  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  code  of  rules  and  defi- 
nitions. The  only  really  valid  definition 
of  the  "dramatic"  is:  any  representa- 
tion of  imaginary  personages  which  is 
capable  of  interesting  an  average  audi- 
ence assembled  in  a  theater.  We  must 
say,  *^  representation  of  imaginary  per- 
sonages in  order  to  exclude  a  lecture 
or  a  prize-fight;  and  we  must  say  **-'ftn 
average  audience  '*  (or  something  to  that 
effect)  in  order  to  exclude  a  dialogue* of 
Ploto  or  of  Landor,  the  recitation  of 
which  miffht  interest  a  specially  selected 
public.  Any  further  attempt  to  limit  the 
content  of  the  term  **  dramatic  "  is  simply 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  such- 
and-sucii  forms  of  representation  will  not 
be  found  to  interest  an  audience;  and  this 
opinion  may  always  be  rebutted  by  ex- 
periment. In  all  that  I  have  said,  then, 
as  to  the  dramatic  and  non-dramatic,  I 
must  be  taken  as  meaning:  **Such  and 
such  forms  and  methods  have  been  found 
to  please  and  will  probably  please  again. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  safer  and  easier 
than  other  forms  and  methods.  But  it  is 
the  part  of  original  genius  to  override 
the  aictates  of  experience,  and  nothing  in 
these  pages  is  aesigned  to  discourage 
original  genius  from  making  the  at- 
tempt." We  have  already  seen,  indeed, 
that  in  a  certain  type  of  play  —  the  broad 
picture  of  a  sociai  phenomenon  or  en- 
vironment—  it  is  preferable  that  no  at- 
tempt be  made  to  depict  a  marked  crisis. 
There  should  be  just  enough  Story  to  af- 
ford a  plausible  excuse  for  raising  and 
for  lowering  the  curtain. 


Let  us  not,  however,  seem  to  grant  tn 
much  to  the  innovators  and  the  quietiris. 
To  say  that  a  drama  should  bc^  or  tends  i 
to  be,  the  presentation  of  a  crisis  in  tie' 
Ufe  of  certain  characters,  is  by  no  meaai 
to  insist  on  a  mere  arbitrary  conventitB. 
It  is  to  nuike  at  once  an  induction  fna 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  exists^ 
dramas  and  a  deduction  from  the  nature 
and  inherent  conditions  of  theatrical  pret* 
entation.  The  fact  that  theatrical  con- 
ditions often  encourage  a  violent  exag- 
geration of  the  characteristkially  dn- 
matic  elements  in  life  does  not  msln 
these  elements  any  the  less  real  or  my 
the  less  characteristically  dramatic.  It 
is  true  that  crispness  of  handling  m^ 
easily  degenerate  into  the  pnrsoit  of 
mere  picUire-poster  situati<«;  but  tint 
is  no  reason  why  the  artist  should  not 
seek  to  achieve  crispness  ndthin  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  nature  and  com- 
monsense.  There  Is  a  drama — I  have 
myself  seen  It  —  in  which  the  henwK* 
fleeing  from  the  villain,  is  stopped  br  t 
yawnmg  chasm.  The  pursuer  is  at  her 
heels,  and  it  seems  as  though  she  has  ds 
resource  but  to  hurl  herself  into  tlic 
abyss.  But  she  is  accompanied  bT  three 
Indian  servants,  who  happen,  by  tiie 
mercy  of  Providence,  to  be  accomplisheil 
acrobats.  The  second  climbs  oo  the 
shoulders  of  the  first,  the  third  on  tiie 
shoulders  of  the  second;  and  then  tihr 
whole  trio  falls  forward  across  the  chasai^ 
the  top  one  grasping  some  bosh  or 
creeper  on  the  other  side;  so  that  a  liv- 
ing bridge  is  formed,  on  which  the  hero- 
ine (herself,  it  would  seem,  soiBetliiBf 
of  an  acrobat)  can  cross  the  dusy  giu 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  baffled  villsia 
This  is  clearly  a  dramatic  crisis  witUi 
our  definition;  but,  no  less  dearty,  ft  ii 
not  a  piece  of  rational  or  conunendabfe 
drama.  To  say  that  such-and-such  a  fac- 
tor is  necessary,  or  highly  desirable,  in  a 
dramatic  scene,  is  bv  no  means  to  inpt^ 
that  every  scene  which  contains  tills  fac- 
tor is  good  drama.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  another  heroine  —  Nina  in  Sir  Artinrr 
Pinero's  Hit  House  im  Order,  TV 
ond  wife  of  Filmer  Jesson,  she  is 
tinually  beinf  offered  up  as  a  sacrHlee  on 
the  altar  dedicated  to  the  memoir  of  liii 
adored  first  wife.  Not  only  her  hndMsd 
but  the  relatives  of  the  sainted  AmsoM 
make  her  life  a  burden  to  her.    Ihea 
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Ktre  comes  to  her  knowledge  —  she  ob- 
lins  absolute  proof  —  that  Annabel  was 
ii)thlng  but  use  saint  she  was  believed 
»  be.  By  a  single  word  she  can  over- 
im  the  altar  01  her  martyrdom,  and 
latter  the  dearest  illusion  of  her  perse- 
Btor.  Shall  she  speak  that  worai,  or 
kail  she  not?  Here  is  a  crisis  which 
Mnes  within  our  definiticm  Just  as 
learly  as  the  other;  only  it  happens  to 
e  entirely  natural  and  probable,  and 
DDinently     illustrative     of     character. 


Ought  we,  then,  to  despise  it  because  of 
the  element  it  has  in  common  with  the 
picture-poster  situation  of  preposterous 
melodrama?  Surely  not.  Let  those  who 
have  the  art  —  ttie  extremely  delicate  and 
difficult  art — of  making  drama  with- 
out the  characteristically  dramatic  ingre- 
dients, do  so  by  all  means;  but  let  them 
not  seek  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  judi- 
cious use  of  these  ingr^ents  as  they 
present  themselves  in  lue* 
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